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PREFACE 


for  the  history  of  Deene  and  Deenthorpe  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Brudenells,  contain  in  general  little  of  family  interest.  They 
include,  however,  one  or  two  wills  of  the  fifteenth  century  and 
some  important  genealogical  memoranda  which  Sir  Robert 
Brudenell  brought  with  him  to  Deene  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
These  memoranda  are  discussed  in  detail  in  Appendix  I  and 
have  been  used  for  the  first  part  of  the  family  pedigree. 

Though  the  pedigree  records  four  generations  from  William 
Brudenell  of  Deddington  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  the  family 
does  not  really  come  to  life  in  the  manuscripts  until  the  time  of 
Edmund  Antiquissimus  of  the  fifth  generation,  clerk  of  the 
crown  to  King  Richard  II.  We  find  him  in  occupation  of  his 
office  in  1377,  and  from  his  day  onwards  to  the  end  of  Sir 
Robert  Brudenell’s  life  in  153 1 — that  is  to  say,  for  a  century  and 
a  half — I  have  depended  very  largely  for  my  materials  on  the 
printed  calendars  of  the  Public  Records.3  However,  such  a 
picture  as  I  have  been  able  to  give  of  Sir  Robert  would  have 
been  very  incomplete  without  the  use  of  his  estate  note-book  in 
the  family  collection. 

For  the  next  two  centuries  (from  1531  to  1732)  the  abundant 
resources  of  the  Brudenell  MSS.  have  been  principally  used. 
The  survival  of  such  a  large  and  interesting  collection  has  in¬ 
deed  often  made  the  task  of  selection  difficult  and  has  carried 
with  it  the  occasional  temptation  to  throw  the  whole  work  out 
of  proportion.  Additional  light  on  the  period  of  the  Civil  Wars 
and  Commonwealth  has  been  shed  by  the  State  Papers 
Domestic  at  the  Public  Record  Office. 

The  eighteenth  century  brought  into  use,  to  supplement  the 
family  archives,  a  new  type  of  source  in  the  printed  memoirs  and 
diaries  of  the  period.  These,  with  many  of  the  Reports  of  the 
Historical  MSS.  Commission  and  the  correspondence  of  King 
George  III,  have  been  heavily  drawn  upon.  The  Montagu 
MSS.  and  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury’s  Journal  and  papers  at 
Boughton  House,  and  the  many  Brudenell  letters  in  the  Ailes- 
bury  Collection,  most  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch  and  the  Earl  of  Cardigan  respectively,  have  also 
provided  much  material. 

The  glare  of  publicity  in  which  the  seventh  Earl  of  Cardigan 
spent  most  of  his  life  sent  me  for  the  nineteenth  century  largely  to 

3  This  part  of  the  book  was  written  during  the  1 939-45  war,  when  the  original 
documents  at  the  Public  Record  Office  were  inaccessible. 
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the  columns  of  contemporary  newspapers,  and,  for  the  Crimean 
period,  to  the  valuable  Raglan  Papers  in  the  Royal  United 
Service  Institution.  The  Royal  Archives  at  Windsor  Castle, 
the  Disraeli  Papers  at  Hughendon  Manor,  letters  from  relatives 
of  old  servants  and  former  residents  of  Deene,  and  many  good 
stories  and  traditions  told  me  by  word  of  mouth,  have  all  made 
their  contribution  to  the  last  two  chapters. 

The  map  of  the  Brudenell  country,  as  I  have  called  it,  which 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  book,  shows  broadly  the 
geographical  sphere  of  the  family’s  influence  apart  from  the 
Yorkshire  estate  acquired  through  marriage  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  with  which  the  personal  contact  has  been 
slight. 

Abundant  as  the  sources  are  for  this  family  history,  they  of 
course  reflect,  and  very  unevenly  at  that,  but  a  minute  fraction 
of  the  lives  of  these  sixteen  generations  of  Brudenells.  One  is 
struck  also  by  the  fact  that  it  is  only  the  eldest  son— the  land- 
owner — the  head  of  the  family — who  stands  out  with  any  real 
distinctness  in  the  family  archives.  The  younger  sons  and  the 
daughters,  even  with  the  help  of  other  sources,  are  usually 
faint  and  shadowy  figures.  The  historian,  perhaps,  seldom 
realises  how  much  he  owes  to  our  system  of  land  tenure  for  the 
survival  of  the  material  for  a  hundred  different  aspects  of 
English  history ;  if  it  had  not  been  for  primogeniture  hardly 
any  documents  about  the  land  and  local  government  and 
administration  might  have  been  preserved  at  all. 

The  Brudenells  are  no  doubt  typical  of  other  midland  English 
families,  with  their  gradual  evolution  from  obscure  beginnings 
to  the  highest  social  eminence,  without  producing  any  great 
man  of  overpowering  stature.  Thus  their  story  will  probably 
appeal  to  the  student  of  the  average  and  normal  rather  than 
of  the  phenomenal.  The  lover  of  the  egregious  must  content 
himself  with  the  two  last  chapters  about  the  seventh  Earl  of 
Cardigan  and  his  extraordinary  Countess. 

Much  help  has  been  given  me  in  my  task,  and  first  of  all  I 
must  record  my  loyal  gratitude  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  for 
Her  gracious  permission  to  use  some  hitherto  unpublished 
extracts  from  Queen  Victoria’s  Journal  and  letters  in  the  Royal 
Archives.  I  am  much  indebted  to  Sir  Owen  Morshead  and 
Miss  Mary  Mackenzie  for  identifying  and  sending  me  typed 
copies  of  these  manuscripts,  and  to  Mr.  R.  F.  W.  Cartwright, 
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Lord  Cardigan,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Lord  Montagu  of 
Beaulieu,  Mrs.  Hodder,  Mr.  C.  F.  Moysey,  Mr.  R.  F.  H.  White, 
Mrs.  Oakden,  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  National 
Trust  for  the  Preservation  of  Historic  Buildings,  and  the  Royal 
United  Service  Institution  for  access  to  correspondence  and 
other  documents,  and  for  permission  to  print  extracts  there¬ 
from.  I  also  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Brudenell  and  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  for  permission  to  use  photographs  of  the  portraits  at 
Deene  and  Boughton  House  as  illustrations  to  this  book,  and 
Mr.  C.  K.  Adams,  Director  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
for  his  help  in  writing  the  descriptions.  I  am  much  obliged  to 
the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records  for  allowing  me  to 
reproduce  the  fell-mark  of  Thomas  Brudenell. 

At  the  Public  Record  Office,  the  British  Museum,  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Historical  Research  and  London  University  Library 
I  have  experienced  the  courtesy  and  ready  help  invariably 
accorded  to  all  students  of  history.  The  standards  set  in  those  , 
abodes  of  learning  I  have  found  fully  reflected  and  maintained 
in  the  Northamptonshire  Record  Office,  by  Mr.  P.  I.  King, 
the  County  Archivist,  and  his  staff  from  whom  I  have  received 
much  assistance. 

Mr.  Brudenell,  Professor  V.  H.  Galbraith,  Professor  R.  H. 
Tawney,  Professor  Sir  Lewis  Namier,  Professor  S.  E.  Thorne, 
Lord  Schuster,  Mr.  J.  Hurstfield,  and  Captain  Charles  Pelham- 
Welby  have  given  generously  of  their  time  and  knowledge  in 
reading  and  criticising  various  chapters.  I  am  greatly  indebted 
to  Miss  D.  M.  Brodie  for  sending  me  her  identification  of  Sir 
Robert  Brudenell’s  reading  on  the  Statute  of  Westminster  II, 
c.  25,  in  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  and  Cambridge  University 
Library,  and  to  Sir  Gyles  Isham  for  information  concerning 
Remigius  van  Leempunt,  the  portrait  painter,  and  for  other 
references. 

Mr.  Marshall  Sisson  has  thrown  much  new  light  on  the 
architectural  history  of  Deene  Hall,  and  Mr.  James  Laver  has 
dated  the  engraving  from  the  seventh  Earl  of  Cardigan’s  note- 
paper  reproduced  on  page  474.  The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Beesley 
enlivened  my  last  chapter  with  the  reminiscences  he  kindly  sent 
me  of  Deene  in  the  days  of  Adeline,  Lady  Cardigan’s,  old  age. 

I  hope  that  others  who  have  sent  me  information,  lent  me 
photographs,  and  told  me  stories  about  the  seventh  Lord 
Cardigan  and  his  widow,  some  of  them  a  considerable  time  ago, 
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will  forgive  me  if  I  do  not  mention  them  all  by  name.  For 
what  everyone  has  done  to  help  I  am  grateful,  and  by  no  means 
least  to  Mr.  Herbert  Durst,  for  his  labours  over  the  index. 

The  late  Major  T.  Guy  Paget  read  the  manuscript  of  this 
book  at  an  early  stage  and  gave  me  both  helpful  criticism  and 
encouragement  when  the  prospect  of  a  publisher  seemed  re¬ 
mote.  Neither  must  I  omit  to  mention  my  brother,  Major- 
General  Sir  H.  Wake,  my  friends  Mrs.  Stephen  Ward  and  Miss 
Hope  Allen,  and  my  nephew  Captain  Peter  Wake,  to  whose 
comments  and  criticisms  many  improvements  in  the  text  are 
due.  To  Mr.  Clarence  Paget,  of  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.,  I  am 
especially  indebted  for  the  infinite  trouble  he  has  taken  over  the 
production  of  this  book  and  for  the  assistance  he  has  given  me 
in  its  later  stages. 

One  word  about  the  footnotes :  the  references  to  the  authori¬ 
ties  for  these  are  given  except  when  the  information  is  taken 
from  such  obvious  books  of  reference  as  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  or  the  Complete  Peerage.  The  compilers  of  these  works 
have  indeed  revolutionised  the  student’s  task. 

Though  the  work  of  cataloguing  the  Brudenell  MSS.  was  done, 
by  kind  permission  of  the  late  Mr.  A.  E.  Stamp,  then  Deputy- 
Keeper,  at  the  Public  Record  Office  between  the  two  wars,  the 
subsequent  arrangement  and  care  of  the  collection  has  taken 
me  much  to  Deene.  Others  who  have  had  a  similar  experience 
as  “historiographer”  in  a  country  house,  will  know  that  such  an 
association  with  a  family  in  its  proper  environment,  engenders 
a  rare  and  delightful  kind  of  friendship,  extending  to  the 
members  of  the  household.4  In  this  way,  to  myself,  at  least,  has 
come  much  happiness  over  many  years,  for  which,  and  for  the 
great  times  I  have  had  with  them  and  their  children  at  Deene, 
my  last  words  must  be  those  of  very  special  thanks  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Brudenell.  To  them  I  dedicate  this  book. 


4  Here  my  thoughts  inevitably  turn  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Elliott  and  Mr.  J. 
Jacklin. 
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Rotuli  Parliamentorum. 

State  Papers  (Domestic  Series)  preserved  at 
the  Public  Record  Office. 

State  Papers  (Domestic  Series)  of  the  Coin- 
mittee  for  Compounding,  preserved  at 
the  Public  Record  Office. 


Dates,  except  where  otherwise  stated,  are  given  according 
to  the  New  Style  adopted  in  England  in  1752. 
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he  brudenells  are  first  heard  of  in  the  fourteenth  century 


on  the  borders  of  Oxfordshire  and  Northamptonshire; 


JL  they  were  probably  freeholders  in  a  small  way,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  not  at  that  time  people  of  any  great  importance.  The 
first  to  raise  the  family  to  a  higher  status  was  William,  the 
younger  son  of  Richard  Brudenell  of  Aynhoe  in  Northampton¬ 
shire,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  and  who,  by 
marriage  with  a  Buckinghamshire  heiress,  Agnes  Atgrove  of 
Amersham,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  family  fortunes.  Through 
his  wife  William  became  lord  of  the  manor  of  Raans  in  the 
parish  of  Amersham,  and  the  owner  of  a  considerable  estate 
in  the  counties  of  Buckingham,  Hertford,  and  Oxford.  He  did 
not,  in  consequence,  entirely  sever  his  connection  with  Aynhoe, 
and  apparently  spent  part  of  his  time  there.  But  in  spite  of  his 
wealth  it  was  not  William,  but  his  son  Edmund  who  first 
brought  real  distinction  to  the  name  of  Brudenell.1 

Edmund  was  born  at  some  time  between  1348  and  1352.  He 
was  destined  for  the  law,  and  a  training  of  several  years  at  one 
of  the  Inns  of  Court  was  then,  as  later,  the  essential  preliminary 
to  a  legal  career.  He  must  have  shown  application  in  his  studies, 
as  well  as  brains  and  ability,  for,  in  1377,  at  the  opening  of 
Richard  II’s  first  Parliament,  he  was  acting  as  Clerk  of  the 
Crown,  and  delivered  the  Roll  of  Parliament  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  Parliament.2  Thus  he  was  present  at  John  of  Gaunt’s 
dramatic  entry  into  the  Chamber  and  heard  his  declaration  of 
loyalty  to  his  nephew,  then  a  child  of  ten  years  of  age.  What 
Edmund’s  personal  associations  were  with  that  strange  and 

1  For  the  early  generations  of  the  family  and  the  sources  of  information  for  the 
above  account,  see  Appendix  I,  page  47^. 

2  Rot.  Pari.  Ill,  p.  14b. 
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tragical  monarch  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  King  Richard 
was  certainly  a  familiar  figure  to  the  capable  official  who  fre¬ 
quented  both  the  courts  of  law  and  the  High  Court  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Edmund,  indeed,  received  many  marks  of  the  royal 
favour.  In  1380  he  was  granted  a  life  pension  of  ten  marks 
{£ 6  13s.  4d.),  increased  five  years  later  to  £10. 3  In  1385  he 
received  appointments  for  life  as  King’s  Attorney  and  Coroner 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  as  King’s  Attorney  in  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench.4  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  under 
a  clause  of  Magna  Carta,  sat  in  Westminster  Hall,  but  the 
King’s  Bench  followed  the  peregrinations  of  the  sovereign.  This 
practice  entailed  the  carrying  about  of  the  records  from  place 
to  place,  and  in  1388,  Edmund,  by  royal  command,  rode  down 
to  Reading  Abbey  to  take  delivery  from  the  abbot  of  “the  cloth 
sack”  containing  “the  rolls,  books,  records,  and  other  memor¬ 
anda”,  and  brought  them  back  to  Westminster.5 

Edmund’s  routine  work  in  the  courts,  to  which  there  are 
many  references  in  the  public  records,  is  of  no  great  interest  to 
the  modern  reader,  but  now  and  then,  when  on  some  special 
service,  he  is  brought  to  life  in  a  vivid  and  familiar  way.  Thus, 
on  one  occasion,  he  was  sent  down  to  Aylesbury  to  inspect  a 
bridge  between  that  borough  and  the  suburb  of  Walton,  of  some 
importance  as  it  was  on  a  main  road.  His  report  resulted  in  a 
grant  to  the  bailiffs  and  good  men  of  Aylesbury  of  the  bridge 
tolls  for  three  years,  to  pay  for  the  repair  of  the  structure. 6  On 
another  occasion,  as  coroner,  he  interviewed  Richard  Bone,  a 
London  weaver,  who  had  taken  sanctuary  in  the  church  of 
St.  Stephen,  Westminster.7  In  the  consecrated  precincts  of  a 
church  or  churchyard  felons  could  obtain  safe  refuge  for  forty 
days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  coroner  was  sent  for,  and 
they  were  given  the  choice  of  standing  their  trial  or  of  confessing 
their  crime  and  abjuring  the  realm.  Bone  chose  the  latter 
course,  and  confessed  to  the  robbery  of  a  rider  at  Charing 
Cross  three  years  previously.  Clothed  in  the  dress  of  a  pilgrim, 


3  Cal.  P.R.,  p.  537;  ibid.  (1385),  p.  388. 

4  Cal.  P.R.,  p.  25. 

6  Cal.  C.R.,  p.  387. 

6  Cal.  P .R.,  (1384),  p.  372. 

.  7  Cal.  P.R.  (1397),  p.  140.  Bone  took  sanctuary  on  November  5th,  1395,  but 
eighteen  months  later  (May  24th,  1397)  received  a  pardon  from  the  King.  The 
entry  on  the  Patent  Roll  does  not  record  his  banishment,  but  this  would  normally 
have  followed  his  confession,  (See  W,  S,  Holdsworth,  History  of  English  Law ,  III, 
P-  303)- 
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he  was  solemnly  dismissed  by  Brudenell  to  the  nearest  port,  his 
goods  and  chattels  being  forfeited  to  the  King. 

The  victim  of  Bone’s  robbery  is  described  in  the  record  as 
“a  man  unknown”.  Not  so  was  that  other  rider,  with  whom 
Edmund,  again  in  his  professional  capacity,  was  brought  into 
close  and  frequent  personal  contact.  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  the 
poet,  was  at  that  time  Clerk  of  the  King’s  Works.  Early  in 
September,  1 390,  when  riding  southwards  from  London  on  the 
King’s  business,  presumably  carrying  wages  for  his  labourers 
and  craftsmen,  he  was  robbed  of  £10  at  Westminster.  Later  in 
the  same  day  he  was  set  upon  by  a  gang  of  ruffians  at  the 
King’s  Oak  at  Hatcham  in  Surrey,  and  robbed  of  his  horse, 
£5  worth  of  goods,  and  £20  6s.  8d.  in  money.8  The  King  for¬ 
gave  Chaucer  the  repayment  of  the  £20  and  commissioned 
Edmund  Brudenell  and  five  others  to  inquire  by  a  jury  “who 
beat,  wounded,  and  ill-treated  him”,  who  harboured  the  felons 
thereafter,  and  touching  all  the  circumstances.  As  a  result  of 
this  inquiry,  one,  Richard  Brerelay,  was  arrested  and  tried  in 
Easter  term,  1391,  in  the  court  of  King’s  Bench.  He  confessed 
before  Edmund  Brudenell  to  both  robberies,  and  then,  turning 
King’s  evidence,  or  “approver”,  as  it  was  termed,  accused 
one  William  Huntingfield  and  two  others  of  being  concerned 
with  him  in  the  robbery  at  Hatcham.  Edmund  sat  listening 
on  three  consecutive  days,  one  of  them  a  Sunday,  to  Brerelay’s 
confessions  of  the  many  crimes  committed  by  this  gang,  Brerelay 
no  doubt  hoping  thereby  to  save  his  own  skin.  He  might  indeed 
have  done  so,  had  not  Adam  Clerk,  one  of  those  accused  by 
him,  defended  himself  vigorously  “as  an  honest  man  against  a 
felon  and  approver”,  and  offered  wager  of  battle.  At  Tothill, 
Westminster,  therefore,  on  May  3rd,  1391,  the  duel  was  fought, 
possibly  in  the  presence  of  both  Chaucer  and  Brudenell. 
Brerelay  was  vanquished,  and,  being  vanquished,  was  hanged. 
Adam  was  acquitted,  but  for  divers  other  felonies  was  re¬ 
committed  to  prison,  and  in  Trinity  term  following  was  also 
hanged,  both,  according  to  the  notions  of  justice  prevalent  at 
the  time,  no  doubt  richly  deserving  their  fate.  When  William 
Huntingfield  above  mentioned,  whom  Brerelay  had  first 
accused,  was  eventually  arrested,  one  of  his  pledges  (or  main- 

8  The  accounts  are  confused,  and  he  may  have  been  robbed  even  a  third  time 
on  the  same  day.  See  Life  Records  of  Chaucer,  1875  and  1900,  ed.  by  W.  D.  Selby, 
etc.,  from  which  this  account  is  taken. 
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pernors)  was  Robert  Isham  of  Northamptonshire.  Hunting- 
field  absconded  and  Isham  forfeited  his  pledge.  Edmund’s 
satisfaction  at  the  break-up  of  this  dangerous  gang  may  be 
imagined.  The  trials,  at  which  Chaucer  must  almost  certainly 
have  been  present,  took  place  in  Westminster  Hall.9 

Edmund  Brudenell’s  life  continued  to  be  one  of  great  activity. 
He  was  often  chosen  to  serve  on  special  commissions  appointed 
to  investigate  local  disturbances — a  favourite  method  of  King 
and  Council  for  keeping  the  country  quiet.  These  commissions 
consisted  partly  of  the  local  gentry,  and  partly  of  able  men  from 
other  counties,  with  a  leaven  of  London  lawyers,  which  last- 
named  element  Brudenell  was  well  qualified  to  represent.  In 
1386  a  situation  arose  very  similar  to  that  created  just  over  two 
centuries  later  by  the  approach  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 
Charles  VI  of  France  was  known  to  be  making  preparations  for 
an  invasion  of  England.  A  fleet  was  thereupon  collected  in  the 
Channel,  the  shire  levies  were  called  up,  and  those  from  Buck¬ 
inghamshire  and  the  neighbouring  counties  were  assembled  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London.  After  waiting  for  several  weeks 
the  good  news  arrived  in  November  that  the  expedition  had 
been  abandoned,  but,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  money  had  been 
levied  on  the  shires  for  the  cost  of  sending  the  archers  to  London, 
they  were  ordered  by  the  Council  to  return  home  without  wages 
or  expenses.  Great  was  the  indignation  in  Buckinghamshire, 
and  Brudenell  was  one  of  those  sent  down  from  London  to 
inquire  into  the  matter,  with  power  to  make  restitution.10  In 
i4°3j  the  year  of  Hotspur’s11  rebellion  in  the  north,  Glen- 
dower’s12  rebellion  in  Wales,  the  capture  of  Plymouth  and  raids 


9  Some  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  poet’s  death,  there  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Brudenell  family  an  early  manuscript  of  The  Canterbury  Tales, 
known  to  scholars  as  “The  Cardigan  Chaucer”,  from  the  title  later  held  by  the  head 
of  the  family. 

In  the  summer  of  1916  when  Lady  Robert  Brudenell-Bruce  and  her  daughter 
were  living  at  Deene  Park  in  the  absence  of  the  owner,  Captain  Ernest  Brudenell- 
Bruce,  on  active  service,  the  manuscript  was  stolen  by  a  Belgian  refugee,  who,  with 
his  family,  was  also  living  in  the  house  and  eating  at  Lady  Robert’s  table. 

The  manuscript  was  disposed  of  for  a  small  sum  to  a  London  bookseller  and  was 
subsequently  re-sold  to  an  American  gentleman,  who  bought  it  in  all  good  faith 
and  presented  it  to  \  assar  College,  U.S.A.  In  about  1925,  a  member  of  the 
family  read  in  a  Danish  newspaper  at  his  Club  that  the  Cardigan  Chaucer  had 
gone  to  the  United  States  of  America.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  loss  reached 
Vassar,  the  College  authorities  immediately  returned  the  manuscript  to  its  owner, 
Mr.  George  Brudenell,  whose  brother  Ernest  had  been  killed  in  Flanders  in  1917. 

10  Cal.  P.R.,  (1387),  p.  322. 

11  Henry  Percy  (1364-1403),  2nd  Earl  of  Northumberland. 

12  Owen  Glendower  ( 1 359?— 1 41 6?)  the  Welsh  rebel. 
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on  the  Devonshire  coast  by  the  French,  he  was  a  commissioner 
of  array  to  raise  forces  in  Buckinghamshire  “for  defence  against 
the  King’s  enemies  who  have  lately  invaded  the  realm  and 
burnt  it  in  divers  parts”.13  He  was  also  employed  on  com¬ 
missions  of  gaol  delivery,  and  in  1401  for  the  levy  of  an  aid  on 
the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Blanche.14 

His  abilities  were,  moreover,  at  the  service  of  the  magnates 
of  the  realm.  He  acted  as  one  of  the  attorneys  of  the  Earl  of 
Ormond15  during  the  latter’s  absence  in  Ireland  in  1385, 16  and 
twice  served  in  the  same  capacity  for  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of 
March.17  It  was  not  only  the  great  whom  he  served.  He  was 
always  ready  to  do  a  good  turn  to  an  old  friend,  and  many 
were  the  times  that  he  acted  as  pledge  (or  “went  bail”,  which 
is  the  nearest  modern  equivalent)  for  Northamptonshire,  or 
Buckinghamshire,  or  Oxfordshire  neighbours,  when  misfor¬ 
tune  had  brought  them  within  reach  of  the  law.  Several  of 
those  whom  he  helped  in  this  way  were  parish  priests.18 

In  1399  Edmund  resigned  his  appointments  as  King’s 
Attorney  and  Coroner.19  He  took  this  step  during  Richard  II’s 
absence  in  Ireland,  and  before  the  plot  was  hatched  which  led 
to  that  monarch’s  deposition.  Henceforth  he  was  free  to  devote 
greater  attention  to  the  affairs  of  his  own  county.  He  had  been 
on  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Buckingham 
since  1385, 20  and  between  that  date  and  1425  his  name  occurs 
on  no  fewer  than  eighteen  commissions.  At  this  period  justices 
of  the  peace  were  a  comparatively  new  institution,  but  the  need 
for  professional  knowledge  and  experience  on  the  local  benches 
had  already  been  realised,  and  a  statute  of  1360  expressly  pro¬ 
vided  that  some  learned  in  the  law  should  always  be  appointed 
in  every  shire. 

Edmund  was  the  first  of  his  family  to  become  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  and  in  1404  and  again  in  1406  he  sat  as  knight  of 
the  shire  for  the  County  of  Buckingham.21  In  the  latter  year  he 

13  Cal.  P.R.,  p.  358. 

14  Princess  Blanche  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  Her  marriage  to  Prince 
Louis  of  Bavaria  took  place  in  1402. 

15  James  le  Botiller,  3rd  Earl  of  Ormond  (died  in  140^). 

16  Cal.  P.R.,  p.  534. 

17  Roger  Mortimer,  4th  Earl  of  March  and  Ulster  (1374-98)  accompanied 
Richard  II  to  Ireland  in  1394,  and  was  Lieutenant  of  Ulster,  Connaught  and 
Meath  in  1395  and  of  Ireland  in  1397.  D.N.B. 

18  Many  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  Calendar  of  Close  Rolls. 

19  Cal.  P.R.,  p.  544. 

20  Cal.  P.R.,  p.  81. 

81  Cal.  C.R.  p.  366;  p.  282. 
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was  one  of  the  members  appointed  by  the  Council  (to  which 
Henry  IV  had  delegated  his  powers)  to  inquire  into  extortions 
committed  by  the  King’s  ministers  and  to  borrow  money  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  realm.22  He  put  in  an  enormous 
amount  of  work  in  the  Parliament  of  1 406,  receiving  as  wages 
and  expenses  for  his  attendance  on  1 7 1  days  the  very  consider¬ 
able  sum  of  £34  4s.  od.23 

Edmund  inherited  from  his  father,  William  Brudenell,  the 
Amersham  manors  of  Raans,  Coleshill24  and  Shardeloes,  and 
possibly,  though  this  is  uncertain,  an  estate  at  Aynhoe.  He  was 
also  lord  of  the  manor  of  Wormsley  in  Oxfordshire,  his  posses¬ 
sion  of  which  was  disputed  by  Robert  de  Leukenore  in  1384. 
The  armed  force  which  in  that  year  entered  the  manor, 
assaulted  Brudenell’s  servants,  and  threatened  to  kill  them  and 
to  burn  down  the  manor  house,  was  probably  sent  by 
Leukenore.  Commissioners  were  ordered  to  arrest  the  attackers 
and  bring  them  before  the  King  and  Council.25  Shortly  after¬ 
wards  Brudenell  and  Leukenore  agreed  to  abide  by  the  award 
of  arbitrators,  and  four  months  later  it  was  awarded  that  the 
manor  should  be  equally  divided  between  them.26  In  1402 
Edmund  bought  the  manor  of  Newbury  in  Stoke  Mandeville, 
Bucks,  which  remained  in  the  family  for  over  two  hundred 
years.27  In  1418  he  released  his  interest  in  certain  lands  in 
Aston  Rowant,  Lewknor,  Fingest,  and  other  places  in  the 
counties  of  Oxford  and  Buckingham,28  and  in  1420  bought  a 
croft  at  Amersham  called  Machones  Croft,  lying  “between  the 
high  road  from  Chesham  to  London  on  the  south,  and  the 
stream  running  through  Chesham  Dene  on  the  north”.29 

Few  details  of  Edmund’s  private  life  have  survived.  He 
married  a  lady  with  the  Christian  name  of  Alice — her  surname 
is  unknown,  but  that  she  came  of  an  armigerous  family,  is  clear 
from  his  will.  By  her  he  had  a  daughter,  also  named  Alice,  who, 

22  Cal.  P.R.,  p.  153. 

23  Cal.  C.R.,  p.  282. 

24  Coleshill  is  ij  miles  from  Amersham  though  in  the  same  parish.  It  was 
formerly  in  Herts,  but  was  transferred  to  Bucks  in  1832  (2  &  3  William  IV, 
cap.  164). 

25  Cal.  P.R.,  p.  495. 

26  Cal.  C.R.  (1384),  pp.  566,  591.  . 

27  Cal.  C.R.  (1402)  p.  570,  quoted  in  Liber  Brudenellorum,  fo.  14.  An  Edmund 
Brudenell  sold  the  manor  of  Stoke  Mandeville  to  Thomas  Harbome  in  1639. 
V.C.H.  Bucks,  III,  p.  361. 

28  Cal.  C.R.  (1418),  p.  508. 

29  A  volume  inJDeene  library  xvi.  a.  21,  f.  17b. 
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according  to  the  family  tradition,  became  a  nun. so  It  is  difficult 
to  say  how  far  Edmund  maintained  his  connection  with  Ayn- 
hoe;  he  is  presumably  to  be  identified  with  the  “Edmund 
Brudenell  of  Northamptonshire”  who  occurs  several  times  in 
the  records  of  the  Chancery  from  1377  to  1381. 31  His  principal 
residence  was  undoubtedly  the  manor  house  of  Raans  or 
Raanes  Fee,  as  it  was  and  is  alternatively  known,  which  stood  on 
Amersham  Common.  This  house  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII  by  Edmund’s  descendant  and  is  still  in  existence.32 
Edmund  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age,  and  can  hardly  have  been  less 
than  eighty  when  he  died,  probably  in  1425,  in  which  year  his 
name  disappears  from  the  commissions  of  the  peace,  or  perhaps 
early  in  1426.  He  ordered  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  church 
of  Amersham,  where  his  parents  lay  in  a  tomb  “lying  equal 
with  the  ground”,  having  engraved  on  it  the  arms  of  Brudenell 
and  Raans.33  He  bequeathed  to  his  nephew  and  namesake, 
Edmund,  son  of  his  brother  William  Brudenell,  his  armour,  ten 
marks,  all  his  books,  and  his  manor  of  Raans,  of  which  property 
Edmund  the  younger  received  a  quitclaim  on  March  7th, 
1426.34  In  addition  to  other  bequests,  Edmund  left  ten  marks 
a  year  for  thirty  years  to  pay  for  a  chaplain  to  pray  for  his  soul 
and  the  soul  of  Alice  his  wife.  He  left  to  Great  Missenden 
church  his  silk  banner  with  the  star  upon  it,  and  40s.  apiece 
to  the  canons  of  Missenden  Abbey.  He  gave  40s.  to  the  poor  of 
Stoke  Mandeville,  and,  to  St.  John’s  Hospital  at  Aynhoe,  his 
missal  and  chalice  “to  celebrate  annually  a  mass  of  requiem  on 
the  day  of  his  obit  and  of  those  of  his  father  and  mother”.  To 
John  his  “natural  brother”  he  gave  his  cloak.  To  Alice,  his  wife 
he  gave  a  piece  of  plate  with  the  cover,  having  thereon  her  arms. 

The  favour  shown  to  Edmund  Brudenell  by  Richard  II  and 
the  fact  of  his  employment  by  the  Earl  of  March  did  not 


30  The  ultimate  source  for  these  particulars,  quoted  by  Arthur  Collins  in  his 
Peerage  of  England,  is  the  Liber  Brudenellorum”,  a  17th  century  compilation  by 
Thomas,  1st  Earl  of  Cardigan  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 
See  Appendix  I,  p.  475. 

31  See  Cal.  C.R.  for  each  of  those  years.  This  Edmund  acted  as  one  of  the 
mainpernors  of  John  de  Barton,  parson  of  Leckhampstead,  Bucks,  who  had  com¬ 
mitted  a  “trespass  by  force  of  arms”  in  his  own  parish.  Cal.  C.R. ,  f  1-377),  d.  *2^. 

32  It  is  illustrated  in  V.C.H.  Bucks  III.  p.  144. 

This  tomb  was  seen  and  described  nearly  two  centuries  later  by  Edmund’s 
collateral  descendant,  Sir  Thomas  Brudenell,  1st  Earl  of  Cardigan.  Volume  in 
Deene  library,  xxx.,  p.  4. 

34  Cal.  C.R.  (1427),  pp.  330,  331.  Edmund’s  will  is  printed  in  abstract  by 
Lipscombe  in  his  History  of  Bucks,  III,  p.  156,  and  also  by  Collins  (Peerage,  II, 
p.  494). 
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prevent  his  employment  on  many  occasions  by  Henry  IV.  The 
records  tell  us  nothing  of  his  religious  affinities,  but  he  knew  and 
was  often  associated  in  public  affairs  with  membeis  of  the 
Cheyne  family,  his  neighbours  at  Amersham  who  were  pro¬ 
minent  in  Lollardy.  On  his  frequent  journeys  between  Aynhoe 
and  Amersham  Edmund  passed  within  two  miles  of  Ludger- 
shall  where  John  Wycliffe  was  Rector  from  1368  to  1374.  Sir 
Thomas  Sackville,  John  Bedford,  and  William  Gascoigne 
(later  chief  justice  of  the  King’s  Bench),  whose  names  fre¬ 
quently  occur  over  a  great  number  of  years  in  the  records  as 
acting  with  Edmund  in  one  capacity  or  another,  may  be 
assumed  to  have  been  his  personal  friends.  With  nothing  apart 
from  his  will  and  shadowy  family  tradition,  save  dry  official 
records,  to  draw  upon,  this  is  the  nearest  we  can  get  to  Edmund 
Brudenell,  the  first  of  his  family,  to  distinguish  himself  in  the 
service  of  the  state.  His  collateral  descendants  have  taken  a 
proper  pride  in  his  achievements,  often  naming  their  sons  after 
him,  and  he  was  referred  to  by  his  great-nephew,  Sir  Robert 
Brudenell,  as  “edmund  antiquissimus’’.36 

II  EDMUND  BRUDENELL  THE  YOUNGER 

* 

Edmund,  the  nephew  and  heir  of  Edmund  Antiquissimus, 
was  the  son  of  William  Brudenell  and  Agnes  his  wife,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Robert  Bulstrode  of  Hedgerley  and  Chalfont 
St.  Peter  in  the  county  of  Buckingham.37  This  younger 
Edmund,  described  soon  after  his  more  famous  namesake’s 
death  as  “Edmund  Brudenell  of  Chalfont”,38  had  a  useful  if  not 
very  distinguished  career  as  the  equivalent  of  what,  in  later 
centuries,  would  have  been  termed  a  “country  squire”.  He 

36  Sir  William  Gascoigne  (i350?-i4i9).  He  raised  forces  against  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland  (Hotspur)  in  1403. 

36  It  is  possible  that  in  the  above  account  of  Edmund  Antiquissimus  there  has 
been  some  confusion  with  his  nephew  and  heir  of  the  same  name,  who  may  have 
held  public  appointments  before  his  uncle’s  death  in  1425.  The  younger  Edmund, 
too,  had  a  first  cousin,  Edmund  Brudenell  of  Stoke  Mandeville,  of  whom  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  he  was  not  at  some  time  or  other  on  the  Commission  of  the 
Peace  for  Buckinghamshire. 

37  Thomas,  first  Earl  of  Cardigan  recorded  in  Liber  Brudenellorum  (fo.  19a) 
that  in  the  windows  of  Hedgerley  Church  were  the  ancient  arms  and  motto  of 
Brudenell  (a  bend  cotised  between  six  crosses:  “Think  and  Thanke”)  with  the 
name  of  Brudenell  below;  as  also  the  arms  and  motto  of  Bulstrode:  (“Doe  to 
please.”)  This  church  was  pulled  down  in  1852  and  a  new  one  erected  on  a 
different  site.  (V.C.H.  Bucks ,  III,  p.  281.) 

38  A  volume  in  Deene  library  (xvi.  a.21,  fo.  18b.) 
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is  described  in  the  documents  as  “gentleman”,39  and  served  on 
many  commissions  of  the  peace,  and  also,  during  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses,  on  two  commissions  of  array  for  Bucks  and  Berks.40 
In  1444  he  was  escheator  for  Bedfordshire  and  Buckingham¬ 
shire.41  After  the  Yorkist  victories  at  Towton  and  Hexham,  he 
was  employed  to  make  inquiry  concerning  the  confiscated 
estates  in  Buckinghamshire  of  the  Earls  of  Devon  and  Wilt¬ 
shire  and  Lord  Roos,  the  Lancastrian  nobles  beheaded  by 
Edward  IV.42 

In  addition  to  the  manor  of  Raans,  which  was  evidently  his 
favourite  residence,  Edmund  had  succeeded  to  his  mother’s 
estates  and  had  acquired  other  lands  by  purchase,  so  that 
eventually  he  was  the  owner  of  manors  and  lands  in  the 
counties  of  Buckingham,  Oxford,  Hertford,  Middlesex  and 
Essex.43  He  was  twice  married,  firstly  to  Agnes,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Thomas  Deepden,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter 
(Alice  or  Agnes),  who  married  Richard  Waller  of  Hampshire 
and  was  the  ancestress  of  Edmund  Waller  the  poet.  Edmund 
married  secondly,  Philippa,  daughter  of  Philip  Englefield,  a 
gentleman  of  Essex.  By  her  he  had  four  sons — Edmund,  John, 
Drew,  and  Robert — and  two  daughters.  Joan,  the  elder, 
married  Sir  John  Ewerby  of  Quainton,  Bucks,  and  their 
daughter  married  William  Elmes,  Esquire,  of  Lilford,  Nor- 
thants.44  Edmund  desired  to  be  buried  in  the  parish  church  of 
Amersham,  next  to  Philippa  his  wife,  and  there,  in  a  chapel  on 
the  north  side  of  the  church,  John  Leland  saw  and  described 
his  tomb  some  fifty  years  after  his  death.  It  has  since  dis¬ 
appeared.  From  a  draft  will  of  1457  at  Deene,  it  is  evident  that 
Edmund  was  a  wealthy  and  cultivated  man.45  Among  his 
plate  were  two  silver-gilt  salt-cellars,  one  with  a  cover,  a  “great 
rose-piece  covered”,  a  silver  powder-box,  and  two  pieces  of  gold 
plate  with  the  covers.46  His  clothing  was  sumptuous  and  he  pos¬ 
sessed  a  scarlet  gown  trimmed  with  marten,  a  “sanguine”  gown 
ingrained,  furred  with  martens’  throats,  and  a  pair  of  furred 

39  Cal.  C.R.  (1429),  p.  457 ;  Cal.  Fine  Rolls,  XVI,  p.  173. 

40  J459  and  1460;  Cal.  P.R.,  pp.  557  and  561. 

41  Cal.  Fine  Rolls,  p.  304.  An  escheator  was  an  officer  in  charge  of  forfeitures  to 
the  Crown. 

42  Cal.  P.R.,  p.  452. 

43  These  are  mentioned  in  his  will. 

44  See  “Liber  Brudenellorum.” 

45  Bru.  MSS.,  O.  i.  2. 

46  Perhaps  one  of  these  was  “The  Princess  Dowager’s  Cup”.  See  below,  page  49. 
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boots  (“botewes”).  He  had  two  Bibles,  an  unusual  possession 
for  laymen  of  that  date  and  which  may  indicate  an  interest  in  if 
not  a  leaning  towards  Lollardy,  for  a  devotion  to  Bible  reading 
was  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Lollards.  He  desired 
his  executors  to  give  the  Bibles  “to  some  good  honest  places  in 
Oxford  where  most  need  is”.  His  other  books  he  left  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  his  sons.  His  plate  and  the  furniture  of  his 
manor  house,  including  the  brass  and  pewter  pots  and  pans,  he 
gave  to  his  wife,  except  his  “great  brass  pot  which  I  will  that 
it  shall  remain  unto  my  place  called  Ranes,  there  perpetually 
to  abide”.  He  also  bequeathed  £40  for  the  repair  of  the  high 
road  between  Aylesbury  and  Wendover,  to  provide  which  sum 
he  directed  that  his  two  silver  basins  and  two  silver  footbaths,  his 
gold  cup,  and  his  largest  piece47  with  the  cover,  and  his  silver 
candlesticks,  should  be  sent  to  the  Tower  of  London  to  be 
broken  up.  He  left  legacies  to  nine  servants  by  name. 

Edmund’s  two  elder  sons  predeceased  him,  and,  on  his  own 
death  in  1469,  Drew,  his  eldest  surviving  son,  succeeded  to  the 
manor  of  Raans  and  to  all  but  a  fraction  of  the  family  estates. 
Robert,  the  youngest,  was  trained  for  the  law  and  had  to  make 
his  own  way  in  the  world.  The  story  of  his  career  is  told  in  the 
following  chapter. 


47  “ peciam .” 
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SIR  ROBERT  BRUDENELL 

CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  THE  COMMON  PLEAS 

I.  Legal  Training — Justice  of  the  Peace — Lady  Margaret  Beaufort — 
Serjeant-at-Law — Death  of  Drew  Brudenell — First  Marriage — 
Stonton  Wyville — Second  Marriage — Special  Commissions — Justice 
of  Assize — Employment  in  the  North — Attendance  in  Parliament — 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas — The  Princess  Mary — Trans¬ 
actions  in  Land — Arrival  at  Deene — Inclosures — Northamptonshire 
Neighbours — Sir  Robert  makes  his  Will — His  Death — His  Character 
— Dame  Philippa. 

II.  DEENE  AND  DEENTHORPE — Deene  before  the  Brudenells 
Family  of  de  Deene — Hospitality  to  the  Abbot  of  Westminster — The 

Tyndales  and  Lyttons — Sale  to  Sir  Robert  Brudenell — The  Manor 
Court. 

Robert  brudenell,  fourth  and  youngest  son  of  Edmund 
Brudenell  the  younger  of  Amersham  and  Philippa 
^.Englefield  his  wife,  was  born  in  or  about  the  year  1461.1 
On  his  father’s  death  in  1469  he  inherited  the  manor  of  Burleys 
in  Stoke  Mandeville  near  Aylesbury — the  meagre  portion  of 
the  younger  son.2  He  was,  however,  well  endowed  with  brains 
if  not  with  land  and  was  wisely  trained  for  the  law,  a  profession 
which  more  than  any  other  at  that  time  except  the  Church, 
gave  opportunities  for  advancement  to  men  of  ability  and  appli¬ 
cation..  He  may  have  had,  as  has  been  stated,  some  part  of  his 
education  at  Cambridge,3  for  youths  who  did  not  intend  to 
take  Holy  Orders  were  beginning  to  go  to  the  Universities  at 

/  1  J*  &  J*  A*  Venn>  Alumni  Cantabrigiensis ;  C.  H.  &  T.  Cooper,  Athenae  Cantab. 
(1858),  I,  p.  43. 

2  P.R.O.,  I.P.M./C140/33.  He  may  have  had  more.  Lipscomb,  op.  cit.,  Ill, 

1  p.  158,  quotes  the  draft  will  of  Edmund  Brudenell  (1457) :  “To  Robert  Brudenell, 
his  son,  all  his  lands  in  Horton  and  Stanwell  [Midd.]  in  tail  general,  as  to  Drue.” 

It  is  stated  categorically  by  C.  H.  and  T.  Cooper  ( Athenae  Cantab.,  I,  p.  43), 
a?  u'  aS  ®een  .repeated  in  other  works  of  reference,  that  Brudenell  “had  some  part 
of  his  education  here  ,  but  I  am  unable  to  discover  on  what  authority.  The 
Baker  MS.  at  Cambridge  to  which  Cooper  refers  (xxiv,  pp.  67, 69),  merely  records 
the  giving  of  presents  to  Brudenell  on  the  occasion  of  his  visits  to  the  borough, 
apparently  with  the  other  judges,  in  1523  and  1524.  On  the  second  occasion  he  was 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  when  both  received  a  present  of  gloves.  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  W.  D.  J.  Cargill  Thompson  for  looking  up  this  reference. 
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this  time.  However  this  may  be,  Robert  was  certainly  a  student 
at  the  Inner  Temple,4  and  was  in  due  course  called  to  the  Bar. 
About  five  years  later  he  was  sitting  at  Buckingham  on  a  com¬ 
mission  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  in  Hilary  Term,  1490,  his 
name  had  already  begun  to  appear  in  the  Year  Books  as  argu¬ 
ing  at  the  Bar.5 

Robert  was  born  into  a  rough  and  troubled  world.  The 
Wars  of  the  Roses  were  raging  and  in  the  year  of  his  birth 
Henry  VI  was  deposed.  He  grew  up  among  rumours  of 
victories  won  and  defeats  suffered  by  one  side  or  the  other, 
mostly  far  away  but  sometimes  near  enough  to  the  Brudenell 
country,  as  when  Robin  of  Redesdale  defeated  the  Yorkist 
forces  at  Edge  Hill  in  1469.  He  was  still  in  his  infancy  when 
Edward  IV  made  his  secret  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Woodville  at  Grafton  Regis  in  Northamptonshire, 
which  is  not  more  than  twenty  miles  from  Aynhoe,  but  was  old 
enough  to  understand  when  the  news  came  through  that  Wood¬ 
ville  (since  created  Earl  of  Rivers)  had  been  captured  and 
beheaded  by  Robin  of  Redesdale’s  men.  The  war  swayed  this 
way  and  that  and  the  leaders  who  did  not  fall  in  battle  died  by 
the  executioner’s  axe.  Those  too  eminent  for  the  scaffold  were 
murdered  in  cold  blood,  Henry  VI  and  his  son  both  suffering 
this  fate.  The  hideous  cruelties  of  the  times  were  carried  on 
against  the  background  of  common  life  in  the  villages  and  towns 
and  except  in  those  localities  which  were  unfortunate  enough  to 
get  caught  up  into  the  fratricidal  strife  of  the  nobles  and  their 
adherents,  the  lesser  gentry,  to  which  class  Robert’s  parents  be¬ 
longed,  probably  carried  on  their  usual  avocations  with  little  dis¬ 
turbance.  Such  was  the  setting  of  Robert’s  childhood  and  youth. 

In  making  the  law  his  profession  Robert  no  doubt  desired  to 
emulate  his  great-uncle,  Edmund  Antiquissimus.  Realising,  as 
Edmund  had  done,  from  the  tragic  events  going  on  around 
him,  that  political  ambition  might  lead  a  man  very  quickly  to 
the  scaffold,  he  walked  prudently,  limiting  his  activities  to  his 
judicial  and  administrative  duties.  It  was  in  about  1478  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  that  he  went  to  London,  and  enter¬ 
ing  himself  at  the  Inner  Temple,  started  on  the  long  and  ardu- 

4  It  is  clear  from  the  many  entries  in  Vol.  I  of  The  Calendar  of  Inner  Temple 
Records ,  that  Brudenell  was  a  member  of  this  Inn.  He  is  first  mentioned  in  1523 
(p.  71)  after  he  had  become  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  See  also  B.  H. 
Putnam,  Early  Treatises  on  the  Practice  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace ,  p.  181. 

6  Edward  Foss,  The  Judges  of  England,  V,  p.  140. 
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ous  course  of  study  required  of  those  who  intended  to  practise 
the  law.  He  attended  lectures  in  the  halls  of  the  Temple,  and 
listened,  note-book  in  hand,  to  the  pleadings  before  the  King’s 
judges  in  Westminster  Hall.  In  the  stimulating  atmosphere  of 
the  capital  with  its  teeming  thoroughfares  and  crowded  river, 
dominated  by  the  Conqueror’s  white  tower  and  the  spire  of 
St.  Paul  s  Cathedral,  he  had  abundant  opportunities  for  intel¬ 
lectual  intercourse  with  other  young  and  ardent  minds,  or  for 
political  and  religious  discussions  as  he  walked  with  his  com¬ 
panions  between  the  river  and  the  fields  on  his  way  backwards 
and  forwards  from  the  Temple  to  Westminster.  It  was  during 
these  student  days  that  Robert  struck  up  lifelong  friendships 
with  Guy  Palmes  and  Thomas  Pigott,  his  fellow  apprentices  to 
the  law,  Pigott,  like  himself,  hailing  from  Buckinghamshire. 
Another  early  friend  of  Robert,  who  did  much  to  help  him  by 
giving  him  employment  at  the  beginning  of  his  legal  career, 

was  William  Smyth,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  from  140^  until  his 
death  in  15 14. 6 

His  last  examination  successfully  passed  and  Robert  now  a 
full-blown  barrister,7  he  started  practice,  almost  certainly  on  the 
Midland  circuit.  He  neglected  no  opportunity  to  gain  judicial 
experience  and  did  a  great  deal  of  work  as  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
While  still  in  his  late  twenties  he,  with  his  elder  brother  Drew 
and  their  first  cousin  Richard  Bulstrode,  was  appointed  to  the 
commission  for  Buckinghamshire.8  Drew  Brudenell  and  Bul¬ 
strode  were  representatives  of  the  local  land-owning  gentry  of 
the  normal  type,  whereas  Robert  combined  his  status  as  a 
member  of  a  landowning  family  with  the  advantage  of  being 
learned  in  the  law  .  Not  only  was  he  placed  year  after  year 
on  the  commissions  of  the  peace  regularly  issued  for  his  native 
county,  but  in  1500  and  1501  he  was  appointed  to  the  North¬ 
amptonshire  and  Lincolnshire  benches,  in  1506  to  the  com¬ 
mission  for  Northumberland,  and  in  1507  h*s  name  appears  as 
a  justice  of  the  peace  for  all  three  Ridings  of  Yorkshire  as  well 


6  Smyth  was  Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield  1493-95:  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
1496-1514;  Lord  President  of  Wales,  1501;  founder  with  Richard  Sutton  of 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  He  came  from  Prescot  in  Lancashire,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  brought  up  in  the  family  of  Thomas,  first  Earl  of  Derby,  who  was 
^aS  her  third  husband)  to  Lady  Margaret  Beaufort. 

1  jVfr^4r^anj  bef°re  Le  became  a  barrister,  was  subjected  to  examination,  and 
°bfed  °  def<rnd  a  thesis-  R-  W.  Chambers,  Sir  Thomas  More,  p.  67. 

This  was  in  1489.  See  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  from  which  all  references  to 
Urudenell  s  judicial  appointments  have  been  taken. 
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as  for  the  three  divisions  of  Lincolnshire.  But  these  north 
country  appointments  were  connected  with  his  special  duties  as 
a  justice  of  assize.  (See  below,  p.  21).  His  appointments  to  the 
commissions  for  Leicestershire  in  1496  and  for  Rutland  in  1501 
probably  resulted  from  his  status  as  a  landowner,  for  they 
followed  his  acquisition  of  property  in  those  counties  in  1495 
and  1500  respectively.  From  1501  to  1505  inclusive  his  work  as 
a  justice  of  the  peace  was  limited  to  the  five  contiguous  counties 
of  Buckingham,  Leicester,  Rutland,  Northampton  and  Lincoln. 
Between  1495  and  1506  he  sat  on  many  occasions  as  commis¬ 
sioner  of  gaol  delivery  at  Aylesbury,  Leicester,  Northampton, 
Oakham,  Stamford,  Lincoln,  and  Oxford.  So  great  was  the 
knowledge  gained  from  all  this  wide  experience  that  by  1503 
Robert  was  regarded  as  an  authority  on  the  work  and  functions 
of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  his  opinion  was  quoted  in 
contemporary  treatises  on  the  subject.9 

Robert  was  now  ripe  for  promotion,  and  by  this  date  had 
probably  already  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  Henry  VII 
and  his  highly  distinguished  mother,  the  Lady  Margaret 
Beaufort,  Countess  of  Richmond.10  Bishop  Smyth  was  a  special 
protege  of  the  Countess,  and  may  have  drawn  her  attention  to 
the  able  and  industrious  young  barrister  who  “soon  belonged  to 
a  group  of  lawyers  conspicuously  favoured  by  the  King  and  his 
mother”.11  The  others  were  Marowe,12  Coningsby13  and 
Dudley.14  Be  that  as  it  may,  in  1503  Robert  was  created  a 
serjeant-at-law,15  then  the  highest  rank  in  the  legal  profession 
below  that  of  a  judge.  Before  this  could  be  attained  at  least 

9  B.  H.  Putnam,  Early  Treatises  on  the  Justices  of  the  Peace ,  pp.  149,  156. 

10  Lady  Margaret  Beaufort,  Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby  (1443-1509), 
married  (1455)  Edmund  Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond.  She  was  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  John,  Duke  of  Somerset.  Her  second  husband  was  Henry  Stafford,  and 
her  third,  Lord  Stanley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Derby. 

11  B.  H.  Putnam,  op.  cit.,  p.  196. 

12  Thomas  Marowe  was  born  probably  between  1461  and  1464.  He  was  the 
youngest  son  of  William  Marowe,  a  wealthy  grocer,  once  Mayor  of  London.  He 
married  (1491)  Isabella,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Browne,  co-heiress  of  the  manor  of 
Baddesley  Clinton.  He  was  Commissioner  of  assize  and  gaol  delivery  on  the 
western  circuit  in  1504.  B.  H.  Putnam,  op.  cit.,  pp.  1 15-44;  w^°  Prints  in  the  same 
volume  Marowe’s  learned  reading  on  “De  pace  terre  et  ecclesie  et  conservacione 
ejusdem”.  (App.  Ill,  p.  286.) 

13  Sir  Humphrey  Coningsby  (flourished  1480-1527)  serjeant-at-law  1595; 
justice  of  the  King’s  Bench,  1509. 

14  Edmund  Dudley  (1462?— 1510)  statesman  and  lawyer  associated  with  Sir 
Richard  Empson  in  re-arranging  taxes  under  Henry  VII ;  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  1504;  executed  on  a  charge  of  treason,  1510.  (See  note  51  on  p. 
24  below.) 

15  B.  H.  Putnam,  op.  cit.,  p.  135/2. 
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sixteen  years  of  study  and  practice  of  the  law  were  required ; 
Robert,  of  course,  had  had  far  longer,  but  the  heavy  expenses 
entailed  may  have  caused  him  to  hesitate  before  seeking  this 
promotion.  Each  candidate  had  to  give  two  public  lectures  or 
“readings”,  and  Robert’s  first  (on  Westminster  II,  cc.  1  and  2), 
was  given  in  the  autumn  term  of  1492.  He  delivered  his  second 
reading  in  the  hall  of  the  Inner  Temple  in  the  spring  of  1501 
before  a  learned  and  critical  audience  of  judges,  serjeants,  and 
barristers.  He  chose  for  his  subject  the  Assize  of  Novel  Disseisin 
(Statute  of  Westminster  II,  c.  25),  which  was  a  remedy  under 
the  common  law  for  the  recovery  of  lands  or  tenements  of  which 
the  plaintiff  had  been  unlawfully  dispossessed.16  His  lecture  was 
approved,  and  early  in  Michaelmas  term  of  the  same  year 
Robert,  with  nine  others,  including  his  friend  Guy  Palmes  and 
Sir  John  More,  father  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  were,  with  elaborate 
ceremonial  lasting  for  several  days,  duly  created  serjeants-at- 
law,  or  serjeants-of-the-coif,  as  they  were  alternatively  called. 

The  first  of  the  long  series  of  functions  took  place  in  each  Inn 
from  which  barristers  were  to  be  promoted.  On  a  Friday  in 
Michaelmas  Term  the  members  of  the  Inner  Temple  assembled 
in  their  hall.  Four  of  the  senior  barristers  present  were  then 
sent  to  fetch  Brudenell  and  his  brother  serjeants-elect  from  their 
chambers.  On  their  arrival  a  speech  was  delivered  praising 
them  for  their  good  behaviour  and  conduct  “which  were  the 
cause  of  their  election”,  and  the  treasurer  presented  each  with  a 
sum  of  gold  and  silver  “enclosed  in  a  new  glove”.  After  drinking 
together,  all  those  to  be  promoted  from  the  different  Inns  went 
by  barge  up  the  river  to  lodgings  provided  for  them  in  Lam¬ 
beth  Palace.  On  the  next  day  they  entertained  their  friends 
from  their  own  Inns  at  dinner,  this  being  in  the  nature  of  a 
farewell  feast,  for  newly-created  serjeants  had  to  leave  their  Inns 
and  resort  for  the  future  to  one  of  the  two  Serjeants’  Inns.  The 
creation  took  place  on  the  following  day — a  Sunday — in  Lam¬ 
beth  Palace  Chapel.  Here,  Robert,  still  in  his  black  barrister’s 
gown,  went  down  on  one  knee  before  the  assembled  judges  and 
made  his  declaration.  This  done  in  turn  by  each,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King’s  bench  addressed  them,  their  clerks  standing 
ready  holding  the  insignia  of  the  Serjeant’s  rank.  The  Chief" 
Justice  then  placed  the  white  coif  or  cap  on  Robert’s  head,  he 

16  For  Robert’s  second  reading  see  B.M.,  Hargrave  MS.  87,  ff.  7~66d:  also 
Cambridge  University  Library,  MS.  Hh.  3.  6,  ff.  2g~43d. 
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being  the  senior  barrister  present,  and  tied  it  under  his  chin, 
and  then  put  the  scarlet  cloak  over  his  right  shoulder.  When 
all  the  serjeants-elect  had  been  similarly  invested  and  by  this 
act  had  been  made  serjeants- at-law,  they  returned  to  their 
lodgings  and  changed  their  black  gowns  for  parti-coloured  robes 
and  hoods  of  black  and  murrey,  and  so  went  to  Westminster, 
their  clerks  walking  in  front,  carrying  their  scarlet  hoods  and 
white  coifs  on  arms  outstretched.  Within  the  week  there  fol¬ 
lowed  another  ceremony.  The  serjeants,  led  by  Robert  Brud- 
enell,  rode  down  to  Westminster  Hall  and  were  each  in  turn 
conducted  to  the  Bar  where  they  made  obeisance  before  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England  (Cardinal  Morton),17  and  the 
Lord  Treasurer  (Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey).18  The 
serjeants’  next  obligation,  and  that  not  a  light  one,  was  to  give 
a  great  banquet  at  Lambeth  Palace.  On  this  occasion  it  was 
of  more  than  ordinary  magnificence  and  was  honoured  by  the 
presence  of  the  King  and  the  whole  of  his  household.  There 
were  also  present  the  high  officers  of  state,  nobles,  bishops,  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  the  sheriffs,  together  with  all  ranks 
of  the  legal  profession  from  the  judges  down  to  the  merest 
apprentices  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  Judging  by  the  amount  and 
variety  of  food  consumed  at  a  similar  feast  in  the  following 
reign,  the  bill  which  Robert  had  to  meet  was  a  stiff  one,  and  he 
and  his  colleagues  may  well  have  thought  that  the  honour  of 
entertaining  their  sovereign  was  dear  at  the  price. 

Finally,  the  long-drawn-out  proceedings  were  concluded  by 
another  procession  on  horse-back,  this  time  to  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  where,  as  a  matter  of  ordinary  routine,  the  serjeants- 
at-law  transacted  their  legal  business  with  their  clients.  Here 
the  new  serjeants,  after  making  their  offerings  at  the  Rood  at  the 
north  door  and  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Erkenwald,  were  conducted 
to  the  nave,  and  each  appointed  his  pillar  where,  in  future,  he  or 
his  clerk  might  be  found  by  those  wishing  to  consult  them.  These 
legal  affairs  were  not  by  any  means  the  only  secular  business 
carried  on  by  our  ancestors  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  both  before 
and  after  the  Reformation.19 

Turning  now  to  Robert’s  private  life,  of  which  the  records 

17  John  Morton  (1420?-! 500)  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Cardinal,  Lord 
Chancellor  in  1487. 

18  He  was  the  second  son  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  was  Lord  Treasurer  from 
1501  to  1522. 

19  William  Dugdale,  Origines  Juridiciales,  2nd  ed.  (1671),  p.  127. 


Sir  Robert  Brudenell,  Kt.  (c.  1461- 
1531),  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.  Painter  unknown. 
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the  reign  of  Charles  II. 


The  Effigies  of  Sir  Robert  Brudenell, 
Kt.,  and  his  wives,  Margaret 
Entwistle  and  Philippa  Power  on  the 
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Sir  Thomas  Brudenell,  Kt.,  and  Bart.,  Lord  Brudenell,  and  first  Earl  of  Cardigan 
(1578-1663).  By  Michael  Wright,  1658.  (This  picture  is  signed  and  dated.) 
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unfortunately  tell  us  very  little,  in  1490  the  death  occurred  of 
his  eldest  brother,  Drew  Brudenell.  Drew  was  nearly  twenty 
years  older  than  Robert,  in  whom  he  had  such  trust  and  con¬ 
fidence  that  he  made  him  one  of  his  feoffees  and  executors  of  his 
will.  It  was  a  common  practice  in  those  days,  in  order  to 
circumvent  awkward  and  inconvenient  corners  in  the  law, 
for  testators  to  make  over  their  lands  and  tenements  during 
their  life-time  to  trusted  friends  to  be  dealt  with  after  their 
death  according  to  directions  expressed  in  their  wills.  Drew 
was  a  very  sick  man  when  he  decided  to  adopt  this  course,  and 
towards  the  end  of  February,  1490,  summoned  Robert  to  his 
bedside.  He  then  and  there  executed  in  his  favour  a  deed  of  all 
his  lands  and  tenements  in  the  counties  of  Buckingham  and 
Hertford,  appointing  William  Mone,  Robert’s  clerk,  as  his 
attorney  for  livery  of  seisin,  for  without  this  symbolic  ceremony 
no  written  grant  of  land  could  be  effective.  There  was  little 
time  to  be  lost  and  Robert  rode  immediately  over  to  Coleshill 
accompanied  by  Mone,  who  dug  up  a  sod  of  turf  and  on  behalf 
of  Drew  handed  it  to  his  master  in  the  presence  of  witnesses, 
thereby  putting  him  into  legal  possession  of  the  lands.20  Before 
March  18th  Drew  Brudenell  was  dead.21 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Robert  faithfully  executed  the 
directions  of  his  brother  for  the  disposal  of  the  family  estates, 
but  his  nephews,  Edmund  and  Robert,  the  sons  of  Drew,  soon 
fell  out  over  their  respective  shares  of  the  inheritance.  “For  the 
breach  of  this,”  wrote  Robert  with  his  own  hand,  referring  to 
Drew’s  will,  “was  variance  between  Edmund  Brudenell  the  heir 
and  his  brother  Robert,”  and  for  the  appeasing  thereof  the 
matter  was  settled  by  the  mediation  of  Edward  Bulstrode,  John 
Gheyney,  and  William  Bulstrode,  the  kinsmen.22  (John 
Cheyney,  a  member  of  the  Buckinghamshire  family  which  had 
been  friends  with  Edmund  Antiquissimus,  had  married  Eliza¬ 
beth  Brudenell,  the  sister  of  Drew  and  Robert.)  The  arbitrators 
awarded  the  manors  of  Chalfont  St.  Peter  and  Coleshill  to  the 
younger  brother  with  a  rent  charge  on  lands  in  Amersham,  but 
to  Edmund  the  elder,  as  was  right  and  proper,  they  gave  the 
manor  house  of  Raans.  A  few  years  later  both  brothers  got  into 
deep  water  financially.  Their  uncle  was  quick  to  seize  his 

20  Bru.  MSS.,  O.  xxi,  10,  p.  37. 

21  The  writ  for  Drew’s  Inquisition  Post  Mortem  is  dated  18th  March,  1400. 

22  Bru.  MSS.,  O.  xxi.  io.  ™ 
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opportunity,  for  by  this  time  he  had  become  a  wealthy  man,  and 
in  1508,  therefore,  Robert  purchased  the  manors  of  Coleshill 
and  Raans  Fee  from  his  nephews,  giving  for  the  former  £240, 
and  for  the  latter  -£  1 70,  also  promising  to  continue  the  masses 
in  Amersham  church  provided  for  under  the  will  of  Edmund 
Antiquissimus  for  the  souls  of  the  Brudenells.  A  few  months 
later,  Edmund,  regretting  the  loss  of  the  family  home,  made  an 
effort  to  recover  it  by  undertaking  to  pay  his  uncle  £456  within 
ten  years,  plus  the  amount  of  the  purchase  money  for  both  the 
manors  of  Raans  and  Coleshill.23  These  conditions  sound 
harsh,  but  Robert  may  have  lent  his  nephew  money  of  which  no 
record  has  survived.  In  any  event,  Edmund  was  unable  to 
fulfil  them  and  the  ownership  of  these  ancient  Brudenell 
manors  passed  to  Robert  the  uncle  and  his  heirs  male.  In  this 
younger  branch  of  the  family  they  remained  until  their  sale 
just  a  century  later.24 

As  a  younger  son,  Robert’s  marriage  was  his  own  concern. 
He  made  no  haste  over  it  and  was  well  over  thirty  when  in  1494 
or  early  in  1495  he  married  Margaret  Entwistle,  widow  of 
William  Wyville,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Stonton  Wyville  in 
Leicestershire,  who  had  died  early  in  1494. 2  5  Robert  fell  in  love 
with  Stonton  Wyville  and  took  a  lease  of  the  manor  house  and 
demesne  lands  for  the  life  of  his  wife,  becoming  in  the  following 
year  (1496)  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  Leicestershire.  In  1499  he 
followed  this  up  by  a  skilful  series  of  transactions.  Wyville  had 
died  leaving  many  bequests  and  legacies  which  his  estate  was 
insufficient  to  meet.  Robert  paid  these  out  of  his  own  pocket 
and  agreed  to  pay  Wyville’s  executors  a  further  £100  to  be  spent 
over  a  period  of  thirty  years  on  masses  for  Wyville’s  soul.  In 
return  for  these  considerations  the  reversion  of  the  manor  of 
Stonton  was  secured  to  Robert  and  his  heirs  male,  presumably 
to  take  effect  on  the  failure  of  heirs  of  William  Wyville’s  blood.26 
The  gamble  was  successful  but  not  in  Robert’s  life-time,27  and 
it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  his  son  Thomas  that  the  Brudenells 
came  into  full  possession  of  the  manor.  They  have  held  it  ever 

23  For  Robert’s  account  of  these  transactions,  see  Bru.  MSS.,  O.  xxi,  io. 

24  They  were  in  the  possession  of  the  family  in  1607,  and,  according  to  a  note 
of  the  first  Earl  of  Cardigan  in  Liber  Brudenellorum,  were  “Sold  about  1608”,  but 
Lipscomb,  obviously  in  error,  says  they  were  sold  in  1506. 

25  Bru.  MSS.,  O.  xxi,  10,  fo.  12a. 

26  Ibid. 

27  On  Robert’s  death  in  1531  the  manor  was  still  held  by  feoffees  on  behalf  of 
Thomas  Entwistle. 
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since,  greatly  prizing  it  as  their  most  ancient  unbroken  terri¬ 
torial  connection,  which  indeed  has  lasted  for  over  four  and  a 
half  centuries.  In  the  seventeenth  century  they  tried  to  alter 
the  name  of  the  village  to  Stonton  Brudenell,  but  the  dead 
Wyvilles  prevailed  over  the  living  Brudenells,  and  Stonton 
Wyville  it  has  remained  unto  this  day. 

Robert’s  first  marriage  lasted  for  only  a  few  years.  Margaret 
died  in  1501  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Stonton  Church.28 
Thirty  years  later  Robert  honoured  her  memory  in  his  will  in 
the  following  words : 

I  will  another  stone  to  be  ordained  and  laid  over  the  grave  for 
my  first  wife  Margaret,  with  the  picture  of  me  and  of  her  in 
copper  or  latten  set  upon  the  same  stone,  specifying  the  day  of 
her  death  which  was  the  xxist  day  of  July,  anno  xvii  Regni  Regis 
Henrici  septimi,  cujus  anime  propicietur  Deus.29 

Robert  further  directed  his  executors  to  place  an  effigy  of 
Margaret  on  his  own  tomb  at  Deene,  where  it  may  still  be  seen, 
lying  beside  the  recumbent  figures  of  himself  and  his  second  wife. 

Margaret  bore  Robert  several  children — Thomas,  Anthony, 
Robert,  and  Lucy,  and  perhaps  another  son  named  Edmund. 
Lucy  died  young  and  one  or  two  boys  in  infancy,  and  only 
Thomas  and  Anthony  grew  to  maturity.30 

In  1505  Robert  married  again,  taking  to  wife  another  widow, 
Philippa  Power  of  Beachampton,  widow  of  Thomas  Rufford  of 
Edlesborough,  which  was  only  a  few  miles  from  the  Brudenell 
manor  of  Stoke  Mandeville  in  Buckinghamshire.31  The  Powers 
were  a  family  of  the  lesser  gentry,  one  of  whom  had  held  lands 
in  the  county  under  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  Beachampton,  near  the  Northamptonshire  border, 
lay  on  the  direct  route  between  Amersham  and  Stonton 
Wyville.  Robert  had  no  children  by  his  second  wife,  who  sur¬ 
vived  him.  He  made  most  careful  provision  for  her  comfort  in 

28  The  grave,  which  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  had  disappeared  by 
1798.  Nichols’s  History  of  Leicestershire ,  Vol.  II,  pt.  ii,  p.  808. 

29  Bru.  MSS.,  I.  i.  4. 

30  The  pedigrees  do  not  agree.  Lord  Brudenell,  writing  from  memory  in  1645, 
mentions  Antony,  Thomas,  Robert,  and  Edmund,  while  Hervey  in  his  Visitation 
pedigree  of  1564-5  gives  Thomas,  Antony,  Robert  and  Lucy,  saying  that  the  two 
latter  died  young. 

31  The  first  mention  of  Brudenell’s  second  wife  occurs  in  a  lease  of  May  12th, 
I5°5  (Bru.  MSS.,  O.  xxi.  10,  fo.  62a)  of  the  parsonage  of  Bringhurst  and  Easton 
to  Robert  Brudenell  and  Philip  (sic)  his  wife,  from  which  I  deduce  the  approximate 
date  of  the  marriage. 
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his  will,  bequeathing  annuities  to  two  men  and  one  woman 
servant,  provided  they  remained  with  her  “to  do  her  household 
service”,  and  another  annuity  to  John  Norton,  “he  to  do  my 
said  wife  continual  service”.  He  directed  his  executors  to  use 
the  profit  of  his  lands  “to  keep  my  house  and  the  charges  of  the 
same  during  my  wife’s  life”,  and  left  her  20  marks  a  year  in  lieu 
of  dower  “over  all  charges  to  do  therewith  at  her  pleasure”. 

The  exceedingly  busy  life  which  Robert  led  left  him  little 
time  to  spend  with  his  family.  Under  the  Tudors  much  of  the 
government  of  the  country  was  carried  on  by  the  Sovereign  in 
Council,  acting  in  local  affairs  mainly  through  the  knights  and 
gentlemen  of  each  county,  by  means  not  only  of  the  commissions 
of  the  peace,  but  of  innumerable  special  commissions  for  par¬ 
ticular  purposes.  In  order  to  preserve  control  and  authority  at 
the  centre,  and  to  be  well  informed  on  local  conditions,  the 
Council  usually  associated  with  the  country  gentry  on  these 
commissions  specially  chosen  men  with  whom  they  were  in  con¬ 
stant  touch,  much  in  the  same  way  that,  as  described  above, 
a  professional  element  had  been  added  to  the  ordinary  com¬ 
missions  of  the  peace.  After  his  promotion  to  serjeant-at-law 
Robert  was  often  employed  on  special  commissions,  especially 
in  the  eastern  Midlands,  the  district  with  which  he  was  so 
familiar.  The  work  entailed  long  and  arduous  journeys  on 
horse-back.  In  1504,  for  example,  he  was  one  of  a  party  of 
commissioners  sent  to  inspect  the  dykes  and  river  banks  through¬ 
out  the  Fen  country,  which  meant  travelling  into  the  seven 
counties  of  Lincoln,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Rutland,  North¬ 
ampton,  Leicester  and  Nottingham.32  Five  years  later  he  was 
riding  round  the  same  country,  again  inspecting  the  river 
drainage.33  He  served  on  many  commissions  of  sewers,  as  they 
were  called,  for  the  eastern  counties,  and  was  evidently  regarded 
as  an  authority  on  the  management  and  draining  of  the  fens 
and  marsh  lands.  He  was  frequently  a  commissioner  for  sub¬ 
sidies,  that  is  to  say,  an  organiser  of  the  collection  of  taxes 
imposed  on  the  counties  by  Parliament.  After  a  serious  out¬ 
break  of  crime  in  the  counties  of  Oxford,  Buckingham,  Berk¬ 
shire,  Northampton,  and  Bedford  in  1509,  he  was  sent  to  inquire 
into  the  felonies  and  murders  committed.34  Two  years  later  he 

32  Cal.  P.R.,  pp.  358,  359. 

33  L.P.  Henry  VIII,  I,  i,  p.  54. 

34  Cal.  P.R.,  p.  608. 
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was  in  Lincolnshire  dealing  with  an  outbreak  of  rioting  in  that 
county.35  In  1513,  the  year  of  Flodden,  he  was  head  of  the 
commission  for  seizing  enemy  property  in  Buckinghamshire — so 
long  ago  had  the  Scottish  invasion  of  the  Midlands  begun.36 
In  1521  he  assisted  at  the  trial  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.37 
These  and  similar  tasks  he  was  often  asked  to  undertake,  for  he 
had  now  become  recognised  by  King  and  Council  as  a  valuable 
public  servant  with  no  inclination  to  meddle  in  high  politics. 
Nor  did  his  diligence  go  unrewarded.  In  1505  (October  24th) 
he  was  made  a  justice  of  assize38  and  on  the  next  day  was 
promoted  King’s  Serjeant.39  The  latter  were  chosen  from 
among  the  serjeants-at-law  in  respect  of  their  great  learning,  to 
plead  for  the  King  in  all  his  causes,  especially  those  of  treason,40 
and  it  was  now  the  King’s  intention  to  employ  Robert  in  helping 
to  keep  the  turbulent  north  in  subjection.  He  was  appointed  to 
the  northern  circuit  which  included  Yorkshire,  Cumberland, 
Northumberland,  and  Westmorland,  and  in  1506  his  authority 
was  strengthened  locally  by  his  appointment  as  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  Northumberland  and  Yorkshire.41  In  the  following 
year  he  was  created  a  justice  of  the  King’s  Bench.42 

England  beyond  Trent,  as  it  was  termed,  had  always  been  a 
problem  to  the  King  and  Council.  The  marches  on  the  Scottish 
frontier  were  peopled  by  lawless  tribes  to  whom  border  raids 
and  local  warfare  were  the  breath  of  life.  Armed  with  bills  and 
bows  and  mounted  on  stout  ponies  called  “hobbies”  they  fol¬ 
lowed  almost  as  local  kings  one  or  other  of  the  great  nobles  who 
lorded  it  over  the  northern  shires.  Even  when  England  and 
Scotland  were  not  formally  at  war  the  country  was  in  a  con¬ 
tinual  state  of  tumult  and  disorder.  Further  south  the  remote 
moorland  districts  of  Yorkshire  were  far  behind  the  rest  of  the 
country  in  civilisation  and  order.  In  the  last  years  of  her  life  the 
Lady  Margaret  Beaufort  was  entrusted  by  her  son  with  the 
supervision  of  the  north.  She  was,  of  course,  closely  connected 
with  Yorkshire  through  her  first  marriage  to  the  Earl  of  Rich- 

35  L.P.  Henry  VIII,  I,  i,  p.  651. 

38  Ibid.,  p.  2222  (16). 

37  Edward  Stafford,  3rd  Duke  of  Buckingham  (1478-1521),  privy  councillor, 
executed  on  trumped-up  charges  of  disloyalty  to  Henry  VIII.  See  Letters  and  Papers 
of  Henry  VIII. 

38  Cal.  P.R.,  p.  484. 

39  Cooper,  Athenae  Cantab.,  Foss,  op.  cit.,  V,  p.  140. 

40  T.  Blount,  Law  Dictionary  (1717  ed.). 

41  Cal.  P.R.,  p.  669. 

42  On  April  28th,  1507.  (E.  Foss,  op.  cit.,  V,  p.  140). 
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mond.  What  more  natural  than  that  she  should  ask  for  her 
protege’s  (Brudenell’s)  assistance  in  this  difficult  task?  Cattle¬ 
stealing,  arson,  and  thefts  by  armed  bands  in  the  open  markets 
were  rife,  and  Ridleys  and  Charltons  and  other  well-known 
Border  families  who  should  have  been  helping  the  authorities 
to  keep  the  peace,  were  marching  about  the  country  making 
war  upon  each  other  with  private  armies  and  striking  terror 
into  the  countryside.  Never  were  the  services  of  severe  and  im¬ 
partial  judges  more  needed.  From  this  time  on,  therefore, 
Robert  was  continually  travelling  along  the  Great  North  Road, 
and  each  year  from  1505  to  1509  he  visited  the  northern  counties 
to  hold  the  assizes  and  deliver  the  gaols.43  After  the  death  of 
Henry  VII  in  1509,  followed  a  few  months  later  by  that  of  Lady 
Margaret,  Robert’s  work  in  the  north  was  suspended  for  some 
years,  but  was  resumed  in  1514  and  from  then  until  1520  he 
regularly  travelled  the  northern  circuit.  His  last  journeys  on 
this  exacting  service  were  made  in  1524  and  1525.  In  the 
former  year  the  Charltons  were  again  on  the  war  path,  fighting 
the  bailiff  of  Tyndale  and  his  levies  with  an  armed  force  of 
200  men.  They  were  rounded  up  by  Lord  Dacre  of  Gilsland,44 
and  arraigned  at  Newcastle  before  Brudenell  and  Fitzherbert,45 
whose  painful  duty  it  was  to  sentence  William  and  Roger 
Charlton  to  be  hanged.46  In  1525  Robert  was  at  the  head  of  a 
special  commission  to  inquire  into  disturbances  at  York.  The 
Commissioners  assembled  in  the  Minster  and  then  adjourned 
to  the  Guildhall,  where  they  showed  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
the  King’s  great  displeasure  towards  them  in  hindering  of 
justice,  on  which  account  the  King  had  appointed  a  new 
mayor.47  Robert’s  name  is  first  on  the  list  of  signatures  to  the 
report  which  was  sent  to  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

This  judicial  work  in  the  north  of  England,  which  occupied 
him  for  so  many  years,  was  the  most  arduous  and  responsible 
task  which  Robert  undertook  in  the  course  of  his  life.  The 

43  For  his  commissions  see  the  Calendars  of  the  Patent  Rolls  for  those  years. 

44  Thomas  Dacre,  Lord  Dacre  of  Gilsland  (1467—1525).  Distinguished  himself 
at  Flodden ;  Warden  of  the  West  Marches  1486-1524.  He  died  on  the  Border, 
shortly  after  the  operation  here  described.  “An  exceedingly  vigorous  soldier, 
though  suffering  from  gout”.  ( C.P .  IV,  pp.  20,  21). 

40  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert  (1470-1538)  made  a  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  in 
1522  ;  author  of  La  Graunde  Abridgement,  an  important  legal  treatise. 

46  R- R-  Reid,  The  King’s  Council  of  the  North-,  B.M.  MS.  Cotton,  Cal.  B.  iii,  6; 
Edward  Charlton,  Historical  Evidences  of  North  Tyndale  and  its  Families’,  Letters  and 
Papers,  Henry  VIII,  Vol.  IV,  p.  346. 

47  L.P.  Henry  VIII,  IV,  p.  1218. 
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physical  strain  alone  must  have  been  tremendous,  especially  in 
his  later  years.  The  hazardous  ride  from  London  to  Newcastle 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  a  week,  the  roads  were  often  deep 
in  mud  and  infested  with  robbers,  the  weather  was  what  it  has 
always  been.  Robert  was  sixty-four  when  he  went  north  for  the 
last  time.  However  thick  the  broadcloth  on  their  backs,  the  old 
judge  and  his  little  band  of  clerks  and  servants  must  often  have 
got  soaked  to  the  skin  before  they  arrived  at  the  end  of  a  day’s 
journey.  The  inns  on  that  great  highway  were  probably  as  good 
as  any  in  the  country,  and,  by  the  end  of  Robert’s  life,  most  of 
the  innkeepers  and  their  servants  had  no  doubt  become  the 
familiar  friends  of  all  the  members  of  his  party. 

In  the  year  of  Brudenell’s  retirement  from  the  northern  cir¬ 
cuit  Henry  VIII  decided  to  re-organise  the  government  of  the 
north,  and  started  by  creating  Henry  FitzRoy,  his  illegitimate 
son,  Duke  of  Richmond48  and  Warden-General  of  the  Marches 
of  Scotland.  The  appointment  was  purely  nominal,  for  Rich¬ 
mond  was  only  six  years  old,  and  the  government  of  this  tur¬ 
bulent  region  was  in  reality  entrusted  to  a  carefully  chosen 
Council  acting  in  his  name.  This  arrangement  lasted  until 
Richmond’s  death,  and  in  1537  the  Council  of  the  North  was 
finally  established.49 

Henry  VII  died  on  April  21st,  1509,  and  on  the  following 
midsummer  day  his  son  and  successor,  King  Henry  VIII  with 
Queen  Katharine  of  Aragon,  was  crowned  with  great  pomp 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  Robert  received  the  customary  royal 
gift  of  scarlet  and  red  cloth  for  a  set  of  new  robes,50  and  attended 
the  ceremony  in  state  with  his  brother  justices.  A  fortnight 
later  he  lost  his  benefactress,  Lady  Margaret  Beaufort,  who 
died  in  the  Abbot’s  lodgings  at  Westminster  where  she  had  been 
staying  for  the  coronation  of  her  grandson.  She  was  buried  at 
her  desire  in  Henry  VII’s  chapel.  Thus  passed  this  great  and 
good  woman,  a  civilising  and  Christian  influence  in  a  cruel  and 
barbarous  age,  of  whom  it  was  said :  “all  England  at  her  death 
had  cause  of  weeping.”  Robert  was  one  of  her  executors  and 
acted  in  the  disposition  of  her  property. 

Any  lingering  doubts  which  Brudenell  may  have  had  as  to 
his  prospects  in  the  new  reign  were  soon  dispelled.  Unlike  two 

48  The  Duke  of  Richmond  (1519-36)  Henry’s  illegitimate  son  by  Elizabeth 
Blount.  Anne  Boleyn  and  her  brother  were  suspected  of  poisoning  him. 

49  R.  R.  Reid,  op.  cit. 

60  L.P.  Henry  VIII,  I,  i,  p.  3. 
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contemporaries  of  his  own  profession,  Sir  Richard  Empson51 
and  Edmund  Dudley,52  who  were  executed  within  a  year  of 
their  master’s  death,  Brudenell  had  always  been  careful  to 
temper  his  zeal  with  discretion. 

Early  in  1510  he  was  summoned  with  some  other  judges  to 
Henry  VIII’s  first  Parliament.  The  judges  who  sat  in  the 
upper  House  were  specially  selected  to  give  advice  when 
required  on  points  of  law,  and  it  was  a  compliment  to  Robert 
to  have  been  chosen  for  this  service  only  five  years  after  his 
elevation  to  the  Bench.  Parliament  assembled  at  Westminster 
on  January  21st,  and  it  was  an  impressive  ceremonial  in  which, 
clad  in  his  scarlet  robes,  Robert  took  his  part  for  the  first  time.53 
The  proceedings  started  with  a  great  procession  to  the  Abbey 
from  the  Palace  of  Westminster.  The  order  was  as  follows : 
first  the  esquires,  knights  and  young  lords;  then  the  bishops 
followed  by  the  abbots  of  Parliament  flanked  by  the  officers  of 
arms ;  then  the  Dean  of  Westminster  and  Almoner;  then  Garter 
King  of  Arms.  After  him  came  Lord  Henry  Stafford  bearing 
the  Sword  of  State  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  on  his  right 
with  the  Cap  of  State.  Then,  preceded  by  the  serjeants-at-arms 
and  gentlemen  ushers,  and  followed  by  his  train-bearers,  came 
the  King.  The  lords  temporal  brought  up  the  rear.  The  pro¬ 
cession  passed  into  the  choir  of  the  Abbey  where  the  King 
seated  himself  on  a  throne  next  the  altar.  The  service  over, 
they  passed  through  the  gallery  to  the  Parliament  Chamber,  the 
King  sat  in  his  “seat  royal”,  and  donned  his  Cap  of  State.  Below 
him  sat  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  clergy  on  one  side,  the  lords 
temporal  on  the  other,  and  between  them  the  judges  “kept  their 
rooms  on  their  sacks  as  accustomed”.  That  is  to  say,  as  is  the 
Lord  Chancellor  at  the  present  day,  they  were  seated  on  wool¬ 
sacks.  Old  Archbishop  Warham,54  as  Lord  Chancellor,  then 
delivered  a  discourse  on  1  Peter  II  v.  17:  “Fear  God,  honour 
the  King.”  The  Clerk  of  the  Crown  then  read  out  the  names  of 

51  Sir  Richard  Empson,  son  of  a  Towcester  sieve-maker;  lawyer  and  statesman; 
M.P.  for  Northants  and  Speaker  1491— 2;  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
I5°4  5  lord  of  the  manor  of  Easton  Neston  near  Towcester.  He  was  associated  with 
Edmund  Dudley  in  the  exaction  of  taxes  under  Henry  VII  and  was  executed 
by  Henry  VIII  in  1510. 

62  See  above,  p.  14. 

63  See  L.P.  Henry  VIII,  I,  i,  p.  342,  for  an  excellent  account  of  the  opening  of  this 
Parliament. 

64  William  Warham  (i450?-i532),  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  1504-15,  the  friend  of  Erasmus. 
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the  Receivers  and  Triers  of  Petitions,  Brudenell’s  among  them,55 
“the  King  returned  to  his  chamber,  and  the  lords  to  their 
dinner.” 

Brudenell’s  work  as  trier  of  petitions  in  this  and  successive 
Parliaments  consisted  in  the  examination  of  petitions  sent  up  to 
the  King  in  Parliament  for  the  redress  of  grievances.  He  and 
his  colleagues  divided  themselves  into  two  committees,  one 
attending  to  the  petitions  from  home,  the  other  to  those  from 
the  King’s  dominions  overseas,  and  any  that  they  deemed 
deserving  of  consideration  by  Parliament  they  duly  reported. 
It  was  further  their  duty  to  prepare  the  bills  based  on  such 
petitions  in  the  form  of  statutes.  In  this  Parliament  of  1510  there 
were,  among  others,  no  fewer  than  nineteen  petitions  against 
costly  apparel  and  twenty  concerning  grievances  against  Emp- 
son  and  Dudley.  Brudenell,  however,  was  on  the  committee  for 
petitions  from  overseas. 

Robert’s  diligent  devotion  to  duty  was  rewarded  by  his 
appointment  on  April  25th,  1510,  as  a  justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  where  he  sat  for  twelve  years  as  a  puisne 
judge.56  He  was  knighted  at  some  date  in  the  twelve  months 
preceding  July  10th,  15 17, 57  and  in  1520  was  sworn  of  the  Privy 
Council.  On  April  13th,  1521,  he  reached  the  highest  point  of 
his  career  when  Henry  made  him  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  which  position  he  held  until  his  death  ten  years  later.58 
Attendance  at  the  Privy  Council  brought  him  into  close  and 
frequent  contact  with  all  the  leading  statesmen  and  notable 
people  of  the  realm — with  Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester,59  the  all-powerful  Wolsey,60  the 
saintly  Sir  Thomas  More.61  Robert  was  now  at  the  very  heart 
and  centre  of  affairs,  and  helping  to  guide  the  destinies  of 
England,  but  still  discretion  ruled  his  steps,  and  he  continued 
to  win  the  approval  of  his  master. 

65  L.P.  Henry  VIII ,  I,  i,  p.  341. 

*!  W.  Dugdale,  Origines  Juridiciales  (1666),  p.  78;  E.  Foss,  op.  cit .,  V,  pp.  140,  141. 
He  appears  for  the  last  time  in  L.P.  Hen.  VIII  as  “Robert  Brudenell”  on 
July  1  ith,  1516  (p.  656),  and  for  the  first  time  as  “Sir  Robert”  on  July  1  ith,  1^17, 
{ibid.  p.  1104).  °  '* 

58  W.  Dugdale,  op.  cit.,  p.  80;  Foss,  op.  cit.,  V,  p.  141. 

69  Richard  Fox  (1448?- 1528).  He  was  bishop  successively  of  Exeter,  Bath  and 
Wells,  Durham,  and  Winchester.  Secretary  of  State  under  Henry  VII,  and  in  his 
reign  and  that  of  Henry  VIII  was  frequently  employed  on  diplomatic  missions  to 
foreign  powers. 

89  Thomas  Wolsey  (i475?_I530)-  Archbishop  of  York,  Cardinal  and  statesman. 
Sir  Thomas  More  (1478-1535)-  Lord  Chancellor.  Beheaded  by  Henry  VIII. 
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The  Privy  Council  issued  its  communications  and  orders  by 
informal  letters  couched  in  the  same  form  as  those  of  private 
individuals,  and  authenticated  by  the  signature  of  the  Coun¬ 
cillors.  Two  such  letters  bearing  Robert’s  signature  have  sur¬ 
vived  and  both  are  addressed  to  the  King.62  The  first  (June 
13th,  1520),  welcomed  Henry  to  England  after  his  meeting 
with  the  French  King  on  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  and 
assured  him  of  the  well-being  of  the  Princess  Mary,  then  four 
years  old,  whom  the  Council  had  visited  at  the  King’s  manor  of 
Richmond,  and  found  “right  merry  and  in  prosperous  health 
and  state”.  The  second  letter,  written  a  few  weeks  later 
(July  2nd,  1520),  informed  the  King  of  the  entertainment  in 
London  of  three  eminent  gentlemen  of  France.  After  showing 
them  the  Hospital  of  the  Savoy,  Westminster  Abbey  and 
Henry  VII’s  Chapel,  the  Councillors  had  taken  their  guests  by 
barge  down  the  river  to  pay  a  formal  call  on  the  little  princess, 
whom  they  had  found  surrounded  by  her  gentlewomen  and 
attendants — “goodly  gentlemen  and  tall  yeomen”.  So  far  from 
being  shy,  Mary  had  welcomed  the  Frenchmen  “with  most 
goodly  countenance”,  had  played  the  virginals  to  them — this 
must  have  delighted  her  father — and  entertained  them  with 
“strawberries,  wafers,  wine,  and  hippocras”.63 

Robert  had  so  prospered  in  his  public  and  professional  life 
that  by  the  time  he  was  forty  he  had  become  a  comparatively 
wealthy  man.64  Like  most  successful  Englishmen  from  the 
earliest  days  until  the  calamitous  wars  and  social  revolution  of 
the  present  century,  his  great  ambition  was  to  build  up  an 
estate  in  land  which  he  could  hand  on  to  his  heirs  male.  The 
ownership  of  land  gave  a  man  a  home  in  the  country,  congenial 
occupation  in  the  tasks  of  local  justice  and  administration,  and 
as  much  sport  as  he  desired.  To  these  advantages  were  added 
those  of  power,  influence,  and  the  status  of  a  gentleman  in  his 
own  county,  which  opened  the  way  to  higher  if  more  dangerous 
opportunities  in  the  service  of  the  Crown.  There  was,  moreover, 
at  this  period  a  powerful  economic  reason  for  buying  land,  for 
there  were  very  few  other  openings  for  the  investment  of  money 

62  Both  are  in  the  British  Museum,  the  references  are  Cotton  Vespasion  F.  xiii 
fo.  234;  Cotton  Cal.  D.  vii,  fo.  233.  The  second  letter  is  printed  in  H.  Nicolas, 
Ordinances  of  the  Privy  Council. 

63  “A  cordial  drink  made  of  wine  flavoured  with  spices.”  (N.E.D.) 

64  In  1523  Robert  was  rated  for  the  subsidy  at  650  marks  (£433  13s.  4d.)  in 
value,  the  amount  payable  being  £21  13s.  4c!.  ( Calendar  of  Inner  Temple  Records , 
p.  465).  He  is  the  second  in  point  of  wealth  of  the  eight  judges  on  the  list. 
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to  those  who  did  not  themselves  want  to  become  traders  and 
merchants.  Land,  before  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  was 
not  too  easily  come  by,  and  Robert  picked  up  a  manor  here, 
a  few  acres  there,  as  the  chances  of  doing  so  occurred,  keeping  a 
careful  record  of  his  purchases  from  1494  to  1508  in  a  note¬ 
book,  entitled :  “The  Boke  of  the  Covenantes  of  Purchases  made 
by  Robert  Brudenell  the  Justyce.”65 

His  transactions  in  real  property  touched  seven  counties,  the 
process  leading  to  the  acquisition  of  a  very  scattered  estate,  but 
there  was  nothing  unusual  about  this  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Nearly  all  the  great  mediaeval  estates,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
lay,  were  distributed  piecemeal  over  several  shires,  just  as  on 
another  level  so  many  of  the  Midland  manors  had  outlying 
portions  in  other  parishes,  sometimes  far  afield,  and  even  several 
miles  distant  from  the  parent  manor.  The  management  of  these 
dispersed  estates  was  taken  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  in 
some  instances,  as  on  the  estates  of  Crowland  Abbey,  had  led  to 
specialised  farming  on  the  different  manors  of  quite  a  modern 
type.66  The  distances  involved  would  to-day  be  regarded  as 
highly  inconvenient,  for  the  swifter  and  easier  does  travel  be¬ 
come  the  more  difficulties  does  it  seem  to  raise  in  the  mind  of  man. 

Robert’s  first  recorded  transaction  in  land  was  the  lease  of  a 
field  at  Stoke  Mandeville  in  1491. 6  7  His  lease  of  the  manor 
house  and  demesne  at  Stonton  Wyville  in  1495  has  been  men¬ 
tioned,  as  has  his  purchase  of  the  Brudenell  manors  of  Raans 
and  Coleshill  from  his  nephews  in  1508. 68  In  addition  to  these 
transactions  he  bought  or  leased  between  1500  and  1514  fifteen 
manors  besides  individual  parcels  of  land  in  the  counties  of 
Rutland,  Leicester,  Northampton,  Buckingham  and  Lincoln.69 

5  Bru.  MSS.,  O.  xxi,  10,  which  is  the  source  of  the  information  concerning 
Robert’s  transactions  given  below,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

66  See  N.R.S.  VIII ,  Wellingborough  Manorial  Accounts,  ed.  F.  M.  Page. 

67  Bru.  MSS.,  O.  xxi,  10,  fo.  34b. 

68  See  above,  pp.  17,  18. 

69  Leicestershire.  Othorpe  manor  (1504);  Cranoe  and  Slawston  manors,  leased 
in  15 1 1 . 

Rutland.  Holyoaks  manor  (1500) ;  land  in  Liddington  (1501) ;  Wardley  and 
Ayston  manors  (1510). 

Bucks.  Land  in  Amersham  and  Haddenham  (1505). 

Northants.  Manors  of  Orlingbury,  Isham,  Finedon  and  Knuston  (taken  in 
exchange  for  the  pourparty  of  the  Leicestershire  manors  of  Stony  Stanton,  Sapcote, 
Coston  and  Upton  and  Countess-thorpe,  purchased  in  1505) ;  manor  of  Clopton 
with  appurtenances  in  Clopton,  Titchmarsh  and  Barnwell  leased  in  1507;  manors 
of  Glapthorne  and  Titchmarsh  (1512) ;  lease  of  manors  of  Deene  and  Stanion  in 
1514. 

Lines.  Lease  of  land  in  Caythorpe  (1508).  (Bru.  MSS.,  O,  xxi,  10.) 
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It  is  doubtful  on  which  of  his  many  manors  Robert  princip¬ 
ally  lived  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  but  his  inclination 
after  the  happy  years  at  Stonton  Wyville  seems  to  have  been 
towards  the  Midlands  and  away  from  his  native  county.  The 
lease  which  he  took  of  the  manor  of  Clopton  near  Oundle  in 
1507  was  his  first  territorial  connection  with  Northamptonshire. 
He  bought  the  manors  of  Glapthorne  and  Titchmarsh  in  1512. 
The  Rutland  manor  of  Holyoaks  which  he  had  bought  in  1500 
is  close  to  the  Northamptonshire  boundary,  and  it  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  he  may  have  lived  there  after  he  left  Stonton  Wyville, 
for  Holyoaks  held  the  great  attraction  of  being  next  door  to 
Lyddington,  the  favourite  residence  during  his  later  years  of 
Robert’s  old  friend  and  patron,  William  Smyth,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln.  Neither  was  Holyoaks  far  from  the  royal  palace  of 
Collyweston,  where  the  Lady  Margaret  Beaufort,  who  loved  it 
above  all  her  homes,  was  in  her  latter  years  making  extensive 
additions  and  alterations.  But  Robert  had  other  connections 
with  Northamptonshire.  His  second  cousin  John  Brudenell 
was  living  at  Woodcroft  near  Peterborough.  This  branch  of  the 
family  was  descended  from  the  Brudenells  of  Stoke  Mandeville 
of  a  former  generation,  who  had  inherited  Woodcroft  through 
a  marriage  with  the  Prestons  of  Preston  Deanery  at  the  other 
end  of  Northamptonshire.70  Further,  Robert’s  own  nephew 
and  namesake  (eldest  son  of  his  elder  brother  Drew)  was  now 
tenant  through  his  wife,71  of  lands  at  Maxey  and  Deeping 
Gate,  only  a  few  miles  from  Woodcroft.  Robert  acted  as 
Counsel  to  the  Abbot  of  Peterborough  in  his  Sessions  of  the 
Peace  held  at  Peterborough,72  so,  in  one  way  and  another,  he 
was  very  familiar  with  north-east  Northamptonshire,  and,  even 

70  Henry  Brudenell,  brother  of  Edmund  Antiquissimus,  had  married  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  Hugh  Preston,  Esquire.  The  Prestons  had  been  lords  of  Woodcroft 
since  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

Henry  Brudenell  died  in  1405,  and  in  1458  his  son  Robert,  together  with  John 
Bulstrode  a  cousin  of  the  Prestons,  brought  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  for  the  recovery  of  the  manor  as  descendants  and  heirs  of  Hugh  Preston. 
In  1478  Robert’s  grandson  John  Brudenell  was  in  possession  at  Woodcroft.  John 
sold  his  pourparty  of  the  manor  to  Richard  Fermor,  merchant  of  the  staple,  in 
17  Henry  VIII,  when  among  the  witnesses  to  livery  of  seisin  were  Edward  Mon¬ 
tagu,  Robert  Brudenell  the  elder  (evidently  Sir  Robert),  and  Thomas  Brudenell 
the  younger.  (Fitzwilliam  (Milton)  charters,  and  “Liber  Brudenellorum”.) 

(1  Her  father’s  name  was  Fairfax  and  her  first  husband  was  one  Worsely  of 
Deeping.  (Liber  Bru.) 

72  Brudenell  was  acting  in  this  capacity  as  early  as  1504-5,  in  which  year  he 
received  40s.  “for  labour  and  counsel  given  to  the  Abbot  at  the  Lent  sessions  of  the 
peace  held  at  Peterborough”.  W.  T.  Mellows,  JV.R.S.  XII,  The  Last  Days  of  Peter¬ 
borough  Abbey,  p.  lii. 
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after  Lady  Margaret  Beaufort’s  death,  there  were  many  strings 
pulling  him  in  that  direction. 

His  choice  of  a  permanent  home  finally  fell  upon  Deene,  a 
village  lying  only  a  few  hundred  yards  off  the  main  highway 
between  Kettering  and  Stamford,  with  its  hamlet  of  Deem 
thorpe  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.73  Deene  is  only  four  or 
five  miles  from  Glapthorne  and  Robert  had  ridden  through  the 
village  at  least  a  score  of  times  on  his  way  between  London  and 
Stonton  Wyville.  Buried  deep  in  the  woodlands  which  fringed 
the  edge  of  Rockingham  Forest,  the  manor,  from  before  the 
Conquest,  and  for  150  years  afterwards,  had  belonged  to 
Westminster  Abbey.  On  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII,  the 
lordship  was  in  the  possession  of  one,  William  Lytton,  from 
whom,  in  1514,  Sir  Robert  Brudenell  acquired  it  by  a  lengthy 
and  complicated  legal  process.  Westminster,  however,  had  not 
entirely  relinquished  its  rights  over  Deene,  and  the  ownership 
of  the  manor  was  subject  to  a  fee-farm  rent  of  £18  a  year 
which  had  been  payable  since  the  reign  of  King  John.  For  the 
continuance  of  this  payment  Sir  Robert  became  liable  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  his  heirs,  and  it  is  still  rendered  annually 
by  Mr.  George  Brudenell,  the  present  owner  of  Deene,  though 
now  to  the  Church  Commissioners  instead  of  to  the  Abbey.74 

Before  the  manor  came  into  private  possession  in  about 
1215,  there  had  been  a  manor  house  at  Deene,  doubtless 
serving  as  “a  grange  or  farm  house  to  which  the  abbot  resorted 
occasionally”.  This,  or  its  successor,  is  described  in  the  deeds 
of  1514  as  a  “capital  messuage”.  It  was  on  the  same  site  as  the 
present  hall,75  and  though  it  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  thirty 
or  forty  years  later  in  the  time  of  Sir  Robert’s  grandson, 
Edmund  Brudenell,  the  moulding  of  an  arch  of  fourteenth  or 
even  thirteenth  century  date,  still  existing  behind  the  panelling 
of  the  outside  wall  of  the  smoking-room,  indicates  that  the 

73  For  further  particulars  of  Deene  and  Deenthorpe,  see  below,  pp.  36-39. 

74  The  rent  was  apparently  first  paid  by  Ivo  de  Deene,  c.  1215,  (Bridges’ 
Northants.,  II,  p.  300).  After  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery,  it  was  paid  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter.  During  the  Commonwealth  the  Schools  and  Almshouses  of 
Westminster  received  it.  At  the  Restoration  it  was  again  paid  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  who  continued  to  collect  it  until  1868,  when  it  was  transferred  with  the 
bulk  of  their  estates  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  who  were  transformed 
into  the  Church  Commissioners  in  1948.  Mr.  H.  S.  Ryle,  their  accountant,  kindly 
informs  me  that  “the  fee-farm  rent  issuing  out  of  the  manor  of  Deene  amounts  to 
£18  per  annum  plus  5s.  6d.  acquittance”.  (Jan.  16th,  1953). 

75  In  a  terrier  of  the  17th  century  the  manor  house  is  described  as  being  “the 
proper  site  of  the  Abbey  or  Cell”.  (Bru.  MSS.,  C.  iv,  2). 
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eastern  wall  of  the  house  incorporates  part  of  an  early  medieval 
structure.  Robert  probably  repaired  and  added  to  the  then 
existing  manor  house,  for  Lytton  was  bound  by  a  clause  in  the 
conveyance  to  provide  money  for  “such  houses,  buildings  and 
repairs”  as  Robert  should  have  need  of.  His  life-long  friends, 
Guy  Palmes  and  Thomas  Pigott,  now  both  serjeants-at-law, 
were  his  trustees  for  the  purchase  and  their  signatures  appear 
on  the  deeds.76 

Robert  did  not  slacken  in  his  public  duties  after  he  had  settled 
at  Deene,  though  he  was  then  fifty-three  years  of  age.  On  the 
contrary,  he  rode  round  the  country  to  hold  Assizes  until  the 
very  year  of  his  death.  From  the  Midland  he  had  changed  to 
the  Oxford,  and  towards  the  end  of  his  life  to  the  Eastern  or 
Norfolk  circuit.  In  1528  he  was  put  on  to  a  Commission  con¬ 
cerning  inclosures  in  Northamptonshire,  with  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln77  and  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam78  as  his  fellow  com¬ 
missioners.  “My  Lord  Brudenell  and  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam 
have  taken  great  labour  therein,”79  the  Bishop  wrote  to  Wolsey, 
“and  I  assure  your  good  grace,  there  was  never  thing  done  in 
England  for  a  more  common  weal  than  to  redress  these 
enormous  decays  of  towns  and  making  of  these  inclosures.” 
The  large  profits  to  be  made  from  the  wool  trade  were  causing 
people  to  convert  the  open  arable  farms  in  the  villages  to  grass 
fields  for  the  pasturing  of  sheep.  “For  if  your  grace  did  at  the 
eye  see  as  I  have  now  seen,  your  heart  would  mourn,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “to  see  the  towns,  villages,  hamlets,  and  manor  places 
in  ruin  and  decay,  the  people  gone,  the  ploughs  laid  down,  the 
living  of  many  honest  husbandmen  in  one  man’s  hand  .  .  .  and 
I  never  see  people  so  joyful  as  they  now  are,  trusting  the  King’s 
Highness  and  your  Grace  will  now  see  reformation.”  This 
task,  however,  must  have  been  slightly  embarrassing  to  Robert, 
who,  nine  years  previously  (in  1496),  had  himself  been  in 
trouble  with  Wolsey  for  making  inclosures  at  Holyoaks.80 

When  Robert’s  presence  at  Westminster  was  required  by  the 

,6  For  the  various  deeds  by  which  Robert  Brudenell  gained  possession  of  Deene 
and  Deenthorpe,  see  Bru.  MSS.  B.  i  and  ii,  and  C.  ii  and  iii,  also  Bridges’  Northants, 
II,  p.  300. 

77  John  Longland,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  from  1521  to  1547. 

,8  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam,  of  Milton,  Northants,  and  Gaynes  Park,  Essex,  a 
Merchant  Taylor  and  Alderman  of  London.  He  bought  Milton  in  1502  from 
Robert  Wyttilbury,  Esquire,  and  was  sheriff  of  Northamptonshire  in  1523.  Died, 
1534. 

79  P.R.O.,  S.P.D.  Henry  VIII,  50/151. 

80  I.  S.  Leadam.  The  Domesday  of  Inclosures.  I  .pp.  229,  230. 
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Privy  Council  or  in  the  Common  Pleas  he  was  still  ready  to  obey 
the  summons.  In  1527,  for  example,  he  was  present  with 
Wolsey  and  others  at  an  assay  of  silver  and  gold  in  the  Star 
Chamber.81  At  home  there  was  always  much  to  occupy  him  in 
the  management  of  his  estate.  There  were  twenty-five  farms  in 
the  parish  of  Deene  in  Sir  Robert’s  day,  eight  at  Deenthorpe, 
and  five  at  Kirby,  the  tenants  of  which  all  owed  suit  and  service 
to  the  manor  court  of  Deene.  Besides  farming  his  demesne 
Robert  went  in  for  sheep  farming  on  his  Northamptonshire, 
Rutland,  and  Leicestershire  manors.  For  country  neighbours  he 
had  the  Watsons  of  Lyddington,82  the  Elmses  of  Lilford,  the 
Mordaunts  of  Drayton,  the  Vauxes  of  Harrowden,  the  Fitz- 
williams  of  Milton.  In  1521  Robert’s  eldest  son,  Thomas, 
married  Fitzwilliam’s  eldest  daughter  (see  below,  p.  40).  In 
1528  Sir  Edward  Montagu,  already  the  owner  by  inheritance  of 
Barnwell  and  other  Northamptonshire  manors,  settled  at 
Boughton  near  Kettering,  about  nine  miles  from  Deene.  Mon¬ 
tagu,  afterwards  (in  1539),  chief  justice  of  the  King’s  Bench  and 
also  (in  1545)  °f  the  Common  Pleas,  was  at  this  time  a  rising 
young  barrister  some  years  younger  than  Robert,  whose  career 
his  own  very  closely  resembled. 

Nearer  home  the  Brudenells  had  for  neighbours  the  Johnsons 
of  Glapthorne,  an  interesting  family  of  wool-merchants,  prob¬ 
ably  of  Flemish  origin.  Christopher  Johnson  held  the  manor  of 
Glapthorne  on  lease  from  Robert,  and  other  members  of  the 
Johnson  family  acted  for  him  in  a  business  capacity  as  attorneys 
for  livery  of  seisin,  witnesses  to  deeds,  and  the  like.  Guy  Johnson 
was  one  of  the  witnesses  to  his  will,  and  “Eny”  (Annie?)  John¬ 
son,  who  witnessed  Dame  Philippa’s,  may  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Deene  household.  A  “James  Johnson”,  living  at  Stonton 
Wyville  in  1495,  was  probably  a  member  of  the  same  family 
(see  also  below,  pp.  42,  43).  Another  interesting  local  connec¬ 
tion  was  with  Lady  Colet,  who  held  a  copyhold  tenement  of 
the  Brudenells  at  Deenthorpe,  though  she  seems  to  have  lived 
principally  at  Stepney.  She  was  Christian  Knyvett,  of  an  old 

8*  L.P.  Henry  VIII,  IV,  p.  3150. 

82  Edward  Watson  of  Lyddington  in  Rutland  was  Surveyor  General  to  three 
successive  bishops  of  Lincoln  including  William  Smyth,  whose  niece  Emma 
Smyth,  he  married.  He  owned  freehold  and  copyhold  land  at  Lyddington.  He 
died  in  1530,  two  years  before  Robert  Brudenell.  It  was  his  son,  another  Edward 
Watson,  who  obtained  a  lease  of  Rockingham  Castle  from  the  Crown  (1554  or 
!555)>  and  who  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Watsons  of  Rockingham  (C.  Wise,  Rocking¬ 
ham  Castle  and  the  Watsons,  (1891), 
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Northamptonshire  family  seated  at  Weldon  and  later  at  South- 
wick  near  Oundle.  Christian  married  Henry  Colet,  a  native  of 
Wendover,  near  to  Robert’s  Stoke  Mandeville  manor.  Colet 
became  a  successful  merchant,  was  twice  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  and  was  knighted  by  Henry  VII.  He  and  Christian 
had  twenty- two  children,  all  of  whom  died  young,  except  John, 
the  famous  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  and  founder  of  St.  Paul’s  School. 

In  the  spring  of  1 530,  when  Robert  was  nearing  his  70th  year 
he  was  taken  sick  at  Deene.  He  sent  for  his  sons,  Thomas  and 
Anthony,  his  cousin  Sir  John  Cheyney,  William  Bothe  the  parish 
priest  of  Deene,  his  friend  James  Cardif,  the  priest  of  Emberton 
in  Bedfordshire,  his  servant,  John  Norton,  Clement  Giles,  one 
of  his  farm  tenants,  and  Guy  Johnson.  In  the  presence  of  all 
these  assembled  round  his  bed  in  “the  little  parlour”  of  the 
manor  house,  he  executed  his  last  will  and  testament.  When  his 
eldest  son  had  affixed  a  lump  of  wax  to  the  document  and  im¬ 
pressed  it  with  his  father’s  seal,  Robert  called  Clement  Giles  to 
his  bedside,  and,  giving  him  a  handful  of  good  Deene  earth, 
bid  him  take  seisin  in  the  name  of  all  his  manors  and  tenements, 
thereby  making  him  trustee  for  carrying  out  his  directions  for 
their  disposal.  A  note  of  the  ceremony  was  afterwards  endorsed 
on  a  copy  of  the  will  which  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
family.83  Robert  recovered  from  his  sickness  but  died  at  Deene 
nine  months  later,  on  January  30th,  1531, 84  aged  about  seventy 
years. 

Robert  Brudenell’s  life  had  spanned  the  gulf  between  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  new  world  of  the  Renaissance  and  the 
Reformation.  Such  a  time  of  violent  and  rapid  change  and 
innovation  had  not  occurred  in  England  since  the  Conquest 
and  was  not  to  occur  again  until  the  twentieth  century.  Robert 
had  lived  to  see  the  end  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  and  the 
virtual  extinction  of  the  ancient  aristocracy ;  the  invention  of 
printing ;  the  arrival  in  England  of  the  new  learning ;  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  America;  and  the  beginnings  of  the  Reformation.  It  is 
hardly  possible,  engrossed  as  he  was  in  the  day-to-day  admini¬ 
stration  of  justice,  that  he  could  have  realised  the  full  significance 
of  all  that  was  going  on  around  him,  but  in  many  ways  he 
was  typical  of  the  new  class  of  landowners  which  was  to 
dominate  England  for  the  next  four  centuries.  Few  personal 

83  Bru.  MSS.,  O,  i,  4. 

84I.P.M.,0.  142/52/64. 
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details  about  him  have  survived.  His  portrait  which  hangs  at 
Deene  was  painted  over  a  century  after  his  death.  It  seems  very 
probable,  however,  that  the  head  of  the  effigy  on  his  tomb,  and 
those  of  his  wives,  were  executed  from  death-masks,  and  that, 
in  this  way,  there  has  been  preserved  to  us  a  realistic  likeness  of 
those  Brudenells  of  over  four  centuries  ago. 

In  spite  of  the  paucity  of  direct  evidence  it  is  possible  to  form 
some  estimate  of  Brudenell’s  character.  In  religion  he  was 
orthodox,  as  was  to  be  expected  of  a  disciple  of  Bishop  Smyth, 
and  there  are  no  indications  that  he  had  any  particular  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  Lollards.  He  was  devout,  and  at  the  age  of 
fifty,  before  he  settled  at  Deene,  had  founded  a  chantry  in  the 
Leicestershire  church  of  Billesden,  for  the  benefit  of  the  souls 
of  his  parents,  himself,  and  his  two  wives.85  He  was  fond  of 
books,  sacred  and  secular.  He  bequeathed  his  service  books  to 
his  wife’s  chaplains,  but  one  prayer-book  was  left  behind  at 
Deene,  which  his  great-grandson  the  first  Earl  of  Cardigan 
(then  Sir  Thomas  Brudenell)  had  “newly  bound  again”  in 
1626.  On  some  blank  leaves  are  some  prayers  in  Latin  written 
with  Sir  Robert  Brudenell’s  own  hand.  He  left  his  law  books 
to  his  eldest  son.  These  included  a  copy  of  Rastell’s  Abridgement 
of  the  Statutes ,  in  which  he  wrote  in  Latin  on  the  fly-leaf :  “The 
book  of  Robert  Brudenell,  knight.  Bought  June  25th,  1528, 
price  3s.”  That,  too,  is  in  the  library  at  Deene.86  He  had  a 
proper  pride  in  his  ancestry  and  copied  on  to  the  fly-leaf  of  his 
estate  book  some  notes  from  an  old  paper  written  by  his  great- 
uncle,  Edmund  Antiquissimus,  giving  particulars  of  four  early 
generations  of  the  Brudenells  and  the  families  connected  with 
them.  Unfortunately  one  leaf  of  these  notes  has  been  cut  out 
of  the  manuscript.87  In  his  profession  of  the  law  Robert  was 
immensely  industrious.  He  has  been  credited  with  feminist 
opinions  by  a  modern  historian,  but  on  what  seems  to  be  very 
slender  evidence.  A  discussion  at  which  he  was  present  took 
place  in  the  Inner  Temple  before  the  death  of  Henry  VII  on 
the  subject  of  whether  a  woman  could  lawfully  hold  the  office 
of  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Some  members  of  the  Inn  held  the 

85  Bru.  MSS.,  A.  viii,  3.  One  Harold  Staunton  was  associated  with  him  in  this 
pious  benefaction. 

66  Another  of  Sir  Robert’s  books,  a  Registrum  Brevium  in  MS.,  is  now  in 
Lambeth  Palace  Library  (No.  157  in  James’s  catalogue).  At  the  end,  in  a  neat 
law  hand  of  the  late  fifteenth  century,  is  this  note:  “Iste  liber  constat  Roberto 
Brudenell.” 

87  See  Appendix  I. 
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opinion  that  she  could.  Robert  thought  that  a  woman  might 
be  a  bailiff  though  a  monk  could  not,  but  his  view  about  the 
justice  of  the  peace  question,  if  he  had  one,  and  expressed  it, 
was  not  put  on  record.88  Lady  Margaret  Beaufort’s  official 
position  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  northern 
counties  may  have  given  rise  to  the  discussion. 

Robert  was  energetic,  of  great  physical  toughness,  thrifty  and 
methodical,  prudent  also,  and  happy,  perhaps,  in  that  he  died 
before  the  religious  troubles  of  the  reign  had  well  begun.  He 
lived  on  good  terms  with  his  sons  and  seems  to  have  been 
genuinely  fond  of  his  wives.  There  is  a  personal  and  uncon¬ 
ventional  note  in  the  remark  that  the  “pictures”  of  him  and  his 
two  wives  which  he  directed  his  executors  to  place  on  his  tomb 
were  to  be  “after  the  custom  of  other  like  graved  stones,  used 
for  a  remembrance  only,  for  our  souls  to  be  prayed  for”.  That 
this  should  not  be  neglected,  he  left  money  for  three  priests  to 
sing  masses  at  the  Jesus  altar,  the  altar  of  our  Lady  of  Pity,  and 
“afore  the  Blessed  Trinity”  in  the  parish  church  of  Deene.  His 
continual  employment  in  the  public  service  for  a  period  of  over 
forty  years  is  evidence  of  the  high  regard  in  which  he  was  held 
by  Henry  VII,  Henry  VIII,  and  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Of  his 
reputation  among  the  public  for  probity  as  a  judge,  for  honesty 
and  fair  dealing,  the  records  are  silent,  but  his  services  as 
trustee  and  executor  were  in  continual  demand.  Perhaps  the 
best  testimony  to  the  kind  of  man  he  was  is  to  be  found  in  some 
words  in  his  will  providing  against  possible  disputes  amongst 
his  legatees:  “If  any  variance  or  doubt  should  fortune  to  be 
among  them,”  he  wrote,  “as  I  pray  God  there  shall  never  fall 
none,”  his  wife  and  his  two  sons,  who  were  his  executors,  “shall 
lovingly  and  charitably  expound  and  declare  the  same  doubts 
and  variances,  and  the  same  so  by  them  expounded  and  de¬ 
clared,  I  will  to  stand  for  this  my  said  last  will,  for  they  know 
most  of  my  mind  above  all  creatures  living.” 

A  few  words  must  now  be  said  about  Dame  Philippa  who 
only  survived  her  husband  for  fourteen  months.  Some  im¬ 
pression  of  her  also  may  be  gathered  from  her  will, 89  for  other¬ 
wise  the  records  are  silent  as  is  usually  the  case  where  the 
women  of  the  family  were  concerned.  She  was  pious  and  kept 
her  own  chaplains,  Sir  William  Bull  and  his  brother  Thomas, 

88  See  B.  H.  Putnam,  Early  Treatises  on  the  Justice  of  the  Peace ,  pp.  195,  196. 

89  P.C.C.,  16  Thower. 
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to  whom  she  bequeathed  small  legacies  as  well  as  to  the  parson 
of  Deene  and  her  stepson’s  priest.  To  Sir  Gregory  the  hermit  of 
Weldon  she  bequeathed  6s.  8d.,  to  the  anchoress  of  Stamford 
3s.  4d.,  and  the  same  sum  apiece  to  the  nunneries  at  Rothwell 
and  Stamford.  She  left  money  for  masses  for  her  soul  to  the 
churches  of  Amersham,  Edlesborough  and  Ghesham  in  Bucks, 
to  the  church  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  in  London,  and  to  each  of 
the  four  orders  of  friars  in  Stamford.  To  the  “Trinity  light,  the 
Rood  light,  and  the  Lady  light”  in  Deene  church  she  left 
3s*  4d.  apiece,  and  the  candle-ends  over  from  her  own  funeral. 
Wax  was  precious  in  those  days.  To  the  church  bells  at  Deene 
she  left  5s.  and  to  the  bridges  and  highways  in  the  parish  40s. — a 
most  practical  bequest.  Finally  she  left  20s.  for  the  repair  of  the 
chapel  in  Edlesborough  church  where  Thomas  Rufford  her 
first  husband  and  their  son  Edmund  lay  buried,  adding  after 
this  clause,  “God  rest  their  souls!”  With  all  her  piety  she  was 
fond  of  personal  adornment  and  possessed  at  the  time  of  her 
death  a  gold  chain  and  crucifix,  four  rings  set  with  stones,  a  pair 
of  coral  beads  “gauded  with  silver  and  gilt”  (her  rosary),  a 
silver  thimble,  a  gold  purse,  a  velvet  purse,  two  damask  kirtles, 
and  two  frontlets  of  velvet.  These  she  bequeathed  to  Elizabeth 
Brudenell  her  stepson’s  wife.  The  kind  of  clothes  she  wore  may 
be  seen  by  her  effigy  on  her  tomb.  Her  other  jewels  she  had 
given  in  her  life-time  to  John  Gheyney  (perhaps  at  the  time  of 
Sir  Robert’s  death) ,  to  be  disposed  of  for  the  health  of  her  own 
and  Sir  Robert’s  souls.  She  remembered  her  godchildren  and 
all  her  household  servants,  and  left  is.  8d.  to  “Enne”  (Anne) 
of  the  dairy,  and  a  similar  sum  to  every  “hvnd  servant”,  (i.e., 

the  labourers  of  the  demesne  farm) .  i 143934 

Her  will  was  made  on  March  25th,  1532,  when  she  described 
herself  as  “of  whole  mind  and  memory  but  weak  and  feeble  of 
my  body”.  She  died  three  days  later  (the  will  was  proved  on 
July  9th,  1532)  and  had  an  impressive  funeral.  Her  coffin  was 
carried  in  procession  from  the  manor  house  to  the  church,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  priests  and  followed  by  sixteen  poor  men  carrying 
torches  each  of  5  lbs.  in  weight.  These,  when  the  cortege  had 
arrived,  were,  by  her  special  direction,  “disposed  about  the 
Holy  Gross  and  Crucifix  of  the  image  of  our  Blessed  Saviour 
Jesu,  and  not  about  my  hearse  and  dead  body  which  is  but  foul 
carrion  and  worms’  meal”.  Four  large  candles  were  placed 
around  the  coffin  and  all  twenty  were  kept  burning  while  dirge 
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and  mass  were  sung,  and  “our  Lady’s  Psalter”  recited.  After 
the  burial  beside  her  husband  inside  the  church  there  was  a 
liberal  distribution  of  alms  to  the  poor  of  Deene  and  Deen- 
thorpe.  Thus  was  good  Dame  Philippa’s  body  laid  to  rest. 
Her  soul  she  had  bequeathed  to  the  Blessed  Trinity  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  “beseeching  them  in  my  most  humble 
wise  to  accept  my  said  soul  into  the  glory  everlasting,  there  to 
sing  and  say,  ‘Sanctus  Sanctus  Sanctus,  Hosanna  in  Excelsis’.” 

Around  Sir  Robert  and  Dame  Philippa  Brudenell’s  tomb  in 
Deene  church  was  carved  the  following  inscription : 

Of  yowre  charite  pray  for  the  soules  of  Sir  Robert  Brudenell, 
knyght,  late  chef  justice  of  the  Kyngys  common  benche  at  West¬ 
minster  and  Margaret  and  Dame  Phylyp  his  wyves  which  Sir  Robert 
dyed  the  xxx  daye  of  Januarie  anno  Domini  m°ccccc°xxxj 
and  the  seyd  Dame  Phyllypp  dyed  the  xxviii  day  of  Marche 
anno  Domini  m°ccccc°xxxiij  [sic]90  and  lyen  heer,  on  whose 
soulles  Jh’u  have  mercy  Amen. 

II.  DEENE  AND  DEENTHORPE 

The  word  “deen”  or  “deene”  means  a  valley,  and  “thorpe” 
a  village.  Deene  with  its  church  is  undoubtedly  the  older  of  the 
two  settlements.  Deenthorpe  has  kept  its  own  individuality  and, 
until  recent  years,  Deenthorpe  congregation  always  sat  on  the 
north  side  of  Deene  church,  and  that  of  Deene  on  the  south. 

The  first  family  known  to  have  lived  at  Deene  as  tenants  of 
the  grange  or  manor  there  under  the  Abbots  of  Westminster 
were  the  de  Deenes,  who  took  their  surname  from  the  village. 
Sir  Ivo  de  Deene  took  a  lease  of  the  manor  from  the  Abbot  in 
the  reign  of  King  John,  and  here  he  and  his  descendants 
flourished  for  the  space  of  1 70  years,  paying  the  annual  rent  of 
£18  and  providing  hospitality  to  the  Abbot  and  his  house¬ 
hold.91  Once  a  year  a  messenger  would  arrive  at  the  gates  with 
a  letter  from  the  Abbot,  warning  Ivo  of  his  impending  arrival. 
This  gave  time  to  scour  the  countryside  for  victuals  and  to 
prepare  the  house.  Fifteen  days  later  seven  servants  of  the 
Abbot  arrived  on  horseback  with  their  underlings  to  take  over 
the  charge  of  their  respective  departments.  The  seneschal  took 
charge  of  the  hall,  the  chamberlain  of  the  chamber,  the  pantler 

90  As  Dame  Philippa’s  will  was  proved  in  1532,  this  must  be  a  mistake. 

91  Bridges’  Northants ,  II,  300. 
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of  the  bread  and  other  provisions,  the  butler  of  the  buttery  and 
the  drink,  the  cook  of  the  kitchen ;  the  usher  took  the  custody  of 
the  door,  and  the  marshal92  that  of  the  marshalsea.  Ivo  and 
his  family  and  servants  retired  discreetly  into  the  background 
while  the  bustle  of  preparations  proceeded.  On  the  Abbot’s 
arrival  with  his  little  crowd  of  personal  attendants,  Ivo  came 
forward  to  receive  him  with  every  mark  of  honour  and  respect. 
After  supper  he  showed  his  guest  to  his  chamber,  lit  by  two 
large  wax  candles  which  he  had  provided  at  his  own  expense, 
and  his  men  lay  round  the  fire  in  the  hall  with  the  Abbot’s  men. 
On  the  next  day  Ivo  provided  a  bountiful  meal  for  all,  after 
which  the  Abbot  and  his  household  only  had  the  right  to  ask 
for  one  more  drink,  during  the  rest  of  their  stay.  Ivo  had  ful¬ 
filled  his  obligations  for  the  year  and  anything  else  demanded 
had  to  be  paid  for  at  a  just  price,  but  he  had  to  give  twelve 
pence  apiece  to  each  of  the  above-said  seven  servants  when  the 
Abbot  took  his  leave,  and  he  no  doubt  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  as 
the  tail  of  the  last  horse  in  the  cavalcade  disappeared  round  the 
bend  of  the  road.93 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  II  (about  1385)  the  de  Deenes  sold 
the  manor  of  Deene  to  the  Tyndales  who  lived  there  for  five 
generations.  William  Tyndale  in  1483  mortgaged  the  estate  to 
Sir  Henry  Colet  (see  above,  p.  32),  and  four  years  later  sold  it 
to  Richard  and  Robert  Blackwall.  The  Blackwalls  sold  it  in 
1502  to  Robert  Lytton,94  whose  son  William  sold  it  twelve  years 
later  to  Robert  and  Philippa  Brudenell  subject  to  a  fee-farm 
rent  payable  to  Westminster  Abbey  and  “after  every  death” 
(i.e.,  of  the  tenant)  “6d.  or  a  pair  of  spurs  for  a  relief”.  The 
manor  house  or  grange  (as  the  principal  house  on  outlying 
estates  of  religious  houses  was  usually  called)  and  the  demesne 

92  Thomas  Blount  (Law  Dictionary,  1717  edition)  says  that  the  Marshal  of  the 
King’s  House  was  an  officer  “whose  special  authority  was  in  the  King’s  place,  to 
hear  and  determine  .  .  .  suits  between  those  of  the  King’s  House  and  others  within 
the  verge.”  The  King,  as  the  Abbot  did,  would  take  his  marshal  with  him  on  his 
progresses,  to  keep  order  and  settle  disputes,  it  may  be  presumed  between  his  own 
servants  and  those  of  his  host.  It  is  interesting  to  find  the  King’s  Marshal  holding 
the  pleas  of  the  hall  at  Peterborough  Abbey  in  the  1 4th  century  in  connection  with 
the  “King’s  Hospice”,  or  right  of  entertainment  by  the  Abbot.  See  W.  T.  Mellows, 
N.R.S.  II,  Henry  of  Pytchlef s  Book  of  Fees,  p.  xxxv. 

* 3  The  above  description  is  preserved  for  us  in  a  document  of  the  reign  of  King 
John  recording  the  settlement  of  a  dispute  between  Ivo  de  Deene  and  the  Abbot  of 
Westminster,  printed  with  comments  by  Sir  Frank  Stenton  The  First  Century  of 
English  Feudalism,  pp.  70,  71,  267,  268.  Professor  Stenton  points  out  that  the 
Abbot’s  entourage  was  comparable  with  that  of  the  King. 

94  For  these  transactions  see  Bridges,  op.  cit.,  II,  p.  301. 
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lands  were  dealt  with  by  a  separate  deed,  and  were  to  be  held 
by  fealty,  a  money  rent  of  £ 8 ,  and  “a  pair  of  new  gloves  or 
4d.  for  a  relief”.95  From  that  year  (1514)  Deene  has  descended 
in  the  male  line  of  the  Brudenells  to  the  present  day. 

After  buying  the  manor  Sir  Robert  made  several  other  small 
purchases  of  land  from  freeholders  in  Deene,  Deenthorpe,  and 
Kirby.  One  of  these  parcels  was  “a  little  meadow  plot  not  fully 
half  an  acre”  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  millstream  running 
“under  the  bridge  called  St.  Andrew’s  bridge”.  This  is  the 
bridge  on  the  road  from  Deene  leading  to  the  Kettering-Stam- 
ford  road.  Traces  of  the  stone- work  of  the  ancient  mill  were  still 
visible  in  1940  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  to  the  west  of  the 
bridge.  In  Sir  Robert’s  time,  the  mill,  to  which  his  tenants  were 
compelled  to  bring  their  corn  to  be  ground,  brought  in  a  profit 
of  £2  13s.  4d.  a  year. 

The  lord  of  the  manor’s  business  with  his  farm  and  cottage 
tenants  and  the  general  administration  of  village  affairs  were 
conducted  in  the  manor  court  which  in  Sir  Robert’s  day  met 
twice  a  year,  possibly  in  the  great  hall  of  the  manor  house,  or  at 
the  village  inn,  or  even  in  the  nave  of  the  parish  church.  Some 
court  rolls  of  this  period  have  fortunately  survived,96  and  from 
them  can  be  reconstructed  quite  a  vivid  little  picture  of  the  life 
of  the  village.  Next  to  the  steward,  the  principal  servant  of  the 
manor  was  the  bailiff,  whose  chief  duty  was  the  superintendence 
of  the  farming  of  the  demesne  lands.  There  were,  in  addition, 
two  constables,  two  ale-tasters  and  a  village  herdsman.  There 
was  a  manorial  bake-house  as  well  as  the  water-mill  where  the 
tenants  were  compelled  to  buy  their  bread  and  to  grind  their 
corn.  Two  women  brewed  and  sold  beer  to  the  community. 

When  the  tenants  of  the  manor  had  assembled  together  on  a 
court  day,  the  court  was  proclaimed  and  the  proceedings 
opened  by  the  bailiff.  “Oyez !  Oyez!  Oyez!”  he  cried.  “God 
save  the  King  and  the  lord  of  this  manor!”  Sir  Robert  Brud- 
enell,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  was  probably 
far  too  great  a  man  ever  to  have  presided  in  his  own  court,  and 
this  task  was  almost  certainly  left  to  the  steward.  After  the 
different  officers  of  the  manor  had  made  their  reports  to  the 
court,  the  various  types  of  offenders  were  dealt  with  and 

.  For  the  various  deeds  of  Robert  Brudenell’s  purchase  of  Deene,  see  Bru.  MSS., 

'  15  5j  18,  B.  ii,  67 ;  G.  iii,  2.  Particulars  of  the  fee-farm  rent  are  given 
above,  p.  29. 

96  Bru.  MSS.,  A.  xvi,  xviii,  xix;  E.  xxii;  and  I.  v. 
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punished  by  fines.  A  jury  was  then  sworn  and  offences  against 
the  custom  of  the  manor  were  presented,  after  which  the  whole 
court,  which  had  its  communal  aspect,  proceeded  to  make 
orders  and  by-laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  village  agriculture. 
Lastly,  pleas  of  debt  were  dealt  with.  The  commonest  offences 
in  Sir  Robert’s  day  were  neglects  of  keeping  roofs  and  fences  in 
proper  repair,  but  sometimes  thefts  and  breaches  of  the  peace 
enlivened  the  even  tenor  of  village  life.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  cases  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  court  between 
1523  and  1527. 97  Thomas  Marten  stole  a  fleece  worth  6d.  out 
of  a  neighbour’s  barn,  Elizabeth  Pechell  was  concerned  with 
John  Symson’s  servant  in  the  theft  of  divers  “buttons  (bottones) 
of  linen  yarn”.  John  Rosell  was  fined  6d.  for  striking  John 
Goodlad  on  the  head  with  a  piked  staff,  and  a  penalty  of  2d. 
was  imposed  on  Elizabeth  Redyshe,  a  “common  scold”.  Then, 
as  now,  the  authorities  frowned  on  gambling,  beloved  of 
Englishmen,  and  a  butler  (Sir  Robert’s?),  a  husbandman 
(farmer),  and  two  labourers,  caught  red-handed  at  throwing 
dice,  were  fined  4d.  apiece.  Thus,  long  before  the  days  of 
Parliamentary  democracy,  and  of  local  administration  through 
the  County  Council,  the  Rural  District  Council,  the  Parish 
Council,  the  County  Agricultural  Executive  Committee  and  a 
small  army  of  government  inspectors,  were  the  affairs  of  the 
villages  of  England  conducted  in  the  manor  courts. 


97  Ibid.,  A.  xvi,  2 ;  A.  xix,  2,  4,  5  and  6. 
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Birth — Legal  Training — Public  Activities — Merchant  of  the  Staple — 
Servant  of  the  Abbot  of  Peterborough — The  Dissolution  of  Peter¬ 
borough  Monastery — Queen  Anne  of  Cleves — Links  with  Leland — 
Knighthood  and  Death — Religious  Affinities. 

On  the  death  in  1531  of  Sir  Robert  Brudenell  his  two  sons 
succeeded  to  his  estates.  Thomas  the  elder  inherited  the 
manors  of  Deene  and  Stanion  in  Northamptonshire; 
Aston  and  Wardley  in  Rutland;  Slawston  and  Othorpe  in 
Leicestershire;  and  the  ancient  family  estate  in  and  near 
Amersham  in  the  county  of  Buckingham.1  Anthony,  the 
younger  brother,  had  Glapthorne,  Finedon  and  Knuston  in 
Northamptonshire  and  Packington  Pigot  in  Warwickshire,  but 
he  immediately  sold  the  whole  of  his  inheritance  to  his  elder 
brother  who,  in  a  few  years,  also  succeeded  to  the  reversion  of 
the  manor  of  Stonton  Wyville  in  Leicestershire. 

Thomas  Brudenell  was  born  in  or  about  the  year  1497. 2  His 
mother  (Margaret  Entwistle)  had  died  when  he  was  four  years 
old  and  he  was  sixteen  when  his  father  moved  to  Deene.  In  the 
year  following  this  event  (1515)  he  was  admitted  a  student  at 
the  Inner  Temple.3  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  married 
Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam  of 
Milton.  Fitzwilliam  had  been  a  colleague  in  many  county 
affairs  of  Sir  Robert  Brudenell,  and  a  neighbour,  Milton  lying 
three  miles  from  Peterborough  and  eighteen  from  Deene.  Sir 
Robert  gave  his  son  a  yearly  rent-charge  of  £26  13s.  4d.  on  his 
marriage  and  a  hundred  pounds  worth  of  wool  from  his  flocks 
in  Northamptonshire,  Lincolnshire  and  Rutland.4 

Thomas  turned  out  to  be  a  very  different  man  from  his  father. 
Robert  was  lawyer  turned  landowner,  a  professional  man  above 
all  things.  Thomas  made  no  great  mark  in  his  legal  career,  but 
as  soon  as  he  could,  settled  down  to  the  life  of  a  country 
gentleman.  In  religion  he  was  sympathetic  to  the  revolt  against 

1  Bru.  MSS.,  O.  i,  4;  A.  iv,  11 ;  also  P.C.G.  2  Thower. 

*  He  w?s  32  on  his  father’s  death.  P.R.O./I.P.M./E.  150/1 135/2. 

3  Calendar  of  Inner  Temple  Records,  I,  p.  35. 

4  Bru.  MSS.,  D.  vii,  1,2. 
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the  Papacy,  had  strong  leanings  to  Protestantism,  and  was 
essentially  a  man  of  modern  outlook.  He  stands  out  in  the 
family  history  as  the  first  of  his  race  to  be  bitten  with  a  love  of 
antiquarian  lore. 

It  was  inevitable  in  his  position  and  with  his  training  that 
Thomas  should  serve  as  a  justice  of  the  peace.  He  sat  with  his 
father  on  his  first  commission — that  for  Northamptonshire — in 
1 524, 5  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  and  was  also  one  of  the  three 
keepers  or  justices  of  the  peace  appointed  by  the  Abbot  for  the 
Soke  or  Liberty  of  Peterborough.6  From  1526  to  1530  he  served 
on  the  Oxford  circuit  on  many  commissions  of  assize  and  gaol 
delivery,  and  in  1531  rode  down  to  Cornwall  with  two  col¬ 
leagues  to  deliver  all  the  gaols  in  the  western  counties.  After 
his  father’s  death  in  that  year  his  legal  activities  were  chiefly 
confined  to  serving  on  commissions  of  the  peace  for  Northamp¬ 
tonshire,  Rutland,  Leicestershire,  and  the  Kesteven  division  of 
Lincolnshire,7  but  he  occasionally  engaged  in  private  pro¬ 
fessional  work.  The  names  of  some  of  his  brother  justices  still 
have  a  very  familiar  ring  in  his  own  county.  Knightley  of 
Fawsley,8  Tresham  of  Rushton,9  Montagu  of  Boughton,10  Vaux 
of  Harrowden,11  David  and  Richard  Cecil,  grandfather  and 
father  of  the  great  Lord  Burghley;  and,  of  wider  fame,  Sir 
William  Parr  of  Horton,  uncle  to  Oueen  Katharine  Parr  and  an 
ardent  supporter  of  Henry  VIII  in  his  ecclesiastical  policy.12 

6  L.P.  Hen.  VIII,  Vol.  IV,  pt.  i,  p.  417. 

6  N.R.S.  XII,  W.  T.  Mellows,  The  Last  Days  of  Peterborough  Alonastery,  p.  17. 

7  For  all  these  public  appointments  see  L.  &  P.  Henry  VIII. 

8  The  Knightleys  were  at  Fawsley  Park,  near  Daventry,  from  1415  till  1938, 
when,  with. the  death  of  the  Rev.  Sir  Henry  Knightley  Bart.,  this  ancient  family 
became  extinct.  Thomas  Brudenell’s  contemporaries  at  Fawsley  were  Sir  Richard 
Knightley,  d.  1534,  Sir  Edmund,  d.  1542,  and  Sir  Valentine,  d.  1566. 

9  Sir  Thomas  Tresham,  d.  1559,  was  sheriff  of  Northants,  1524-6  and  1539-40 ; 
M.P.  for  Northants  1542;  Grand  Prior  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in 
England,  1557.  The  Treshams  were  at  Rushton  from  1438  till  the  reign  of  James  I 
(Bridges’  Northants).  Sir  Thomas  Tresham’s  grand-daughter  married  Robert 
Brudenell’s  great-grandson  Thomas  Brudenell,  1st  Earl  of  Cardigan. 

10  Sir  Edward  Montagu,  the  judge,  and  purchaser  of  the  manor  of  Boughton, 
near  Kettering.  He  died  in  1557. 

11  The  Vauxes  were  ardent  Catholics.  They  went  to  Harrowden  (which  is  near 
Wellingborough)  early  in  the  15th  century  and  remained  there  until  1661.  Hubert 
Lord  Vaux  of  Harrowden  recovered  Harrowden  Hall  by  purchase  from  George 
Wentworth  Fitzwilliam  of  Milton  in  1898.  The  barony  went  into  abeyance  on  his 
death  in  1935  but  was  called  out  in  favour  of  his  eldest  daughter,  Grace,  wife  of 
Gordon  Gilbey,  Esq.,  in  1938. 

12  Sir  William  Parr,  afterwards  Lord  Parr  of  Horton  (d.  1546),  was  Henry  VI II’s 
chief  county  commissioner  for  the  valuation  of  religious  houses  in  Northampton¬ 
shire.  He  became  Chamberlain  to  Queen  Katharine  Parr.  See  N.R.S.  XII, 
p.  xxx vi. 
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In  addition  to  his  judicial  appointments  Thomas  was  escheator 
of  Northamptonshire  and  Rutland  in  1536, 13  sheriff  of  Rutland 
in  1537,  and  of  Northamptonshire  in  1543,  and  of  Warwick¬ 
shire  and  Leicestershire  in  1548,  but  his  public  work  left  him 
plenty  of  time  to  attend  to  his  private  affairs. 

He  continued  on  a  large  scale  the  sheep-farming  on  which  his 
father  had  embarked  and  also  carried  on  business  as  a  merchant 
of  the  Staple.14  In  these  activities  he  was  closely  associated  with 
the  Johnsons  of  Polebrooke  and  Glapthorne,  the  family  of  wool- 
merchants  referred  to  in  the  previous  chapter,15  and  in  Thomas 
Brudenell’s  day  represented  by  two  brothers,  John  and  Otwell, 
who  were  continually  passing  between  Glapthorne,  London, 
Calais,  Antwerp,  and  other  towns  in  the  Netherlands.  John 
Johnson  had  married  Sabyne,  sister  of  Christopher  Breton, 
whose  family  were  for  centuries  lords  of  the  manor  of  Teeton, 
about  nine  miles  from  Northampton.  The  Brudenells  were  on 
very  neighbourly  terms  with  the  Johnsons  who  used  to  come 
over  from  Glapthorne  to  dine  at  Deene.  From  the  Johnson 
correspondence,  now  in  the  Public  Record  Office,16  it  is  evident 
that  Thomas  Brudenell  had  sheep-farming  interests  in  the  Cots- 
wolds  as  well  as  on  his  Midland  estate.  For  example,  John 
Johnson,  writing  to  Thomas  at  Deene  (April  8th,  1546)  offers 
to  buy  his  next  year’s  wools,  unless  Thomas  intends  to  ship  them 
to  the  Staple  (at  Calais)  himself,  “as  well  that  wool  ye  have  in 
Cotsold  [sic]  as  elsewhere.” 

Thomas  seems  to  have  exported  about  1,000  fells  a  year, 
which  means  that  he  was  only  in  a  small  way  of  business. 
“Mr.  Brudenell,”  said  Johnson,  “never  shipped  ten  sarplers  of 
wool  and  fells  in  his  life.”17  The  Johnsons  used  to  arrange  for 
the  sale  of  Thomas’s  fleeces  at  Calais,  the  great  English  and 
continental  depot  of  the  wool  trade,  and  were  always  ready  to 
execute  commissions  of  various  kinds  for  him  and  his  wife. 
They  brought  over  hogsheads  of  Gascony  wine  and  runlets  of 

13  Bru.  MSS.,  K.  ii,  5. 

14  The  Merchants  of  the  Staple,  as  they  were  called,  with  a  Mayor  at  their 

head,  were  the  most  important  English  trading  association  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  were  dealing  chiefly  in  wool.  Their 
principal  depot  was  at  Calais.  15  See  above,  p.  31. 

16  The  Johnson  correspondence,  from  which  the  following  particulars  and 
quotations  are  taken,  will  be  found  scattered  through  L.  &  P.  Hen.  VIII ,  Vols. 
XVI— XXI,  and  in  Cal.  S.P.D.  Foreign  and  Domestic,  Addenda  (1929).  I  am  in¬ 
debted  to  Miss  Barbara  \\  inchester  for  sending  me  the  references  to  the  Brudenells. 

1 7  Jan.  29  th,  1 546.  A  sarpler  is  a  sack  or  bale  of  wool  containing  80  tods  (O.E.D.) 
a  tod  weighing  two  stone. 
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muscadel,18  long  cloth  and  broad  cloth  from  Flanders,  white 
thread  for  Mrs.  Brudenell  from  Antwerp,  gun-powder  and 
herrings  from  London,  and  delivered  them  all  at  Deene.  In 
1546  Thomas  Brudenell  bought  a  tent  or  “pavilion”  for 
14  angels19  which  John  Johnson  procured  for  him  at  Bruges 
through  his  agent  at  Calais,  taking  much  trouble  in  the  matter. 
The  tent  must  be  round,  he  wrote,  and  twenty-four  feet  across, 
with  fringes  of  blue  and  red,  for  “these  be  Mr.  Brudenell’s 
colours”.  The  Johnsons  were  often  at  Deene  and  had  a  high 
opinion  of  Thomas  Brudenell,  whom  they  used  occasionally  to 
employ  in  legal  matters.  John  Johnson  recommended  him  in  a 
private  note  to  the  Company  of  Merchant  Staplers,  writing : 
“I  promise  you  if  you  were  determined  to  have  any  to  assist 
your  Mayor  in  suits  to  the  King’s  Council,  I  know  not  so  meet 
a  man  amongst  the  whole  Company,  as  well  for  his  wisdom  as 
the  good  estimation  that  many  of  the  Council  have  him  in.” 

I*1  *545  Brudenell  contemplated  a  journey  to  Calais,  and 
begged  Johnson 


to  help  me  to  a  chamber  there,  and  also  to  convenient  bedding 
and  boarding  for  me  and  one  man  with  me  .  .  .  At  my  coming 
to  London,  I  trust  to  find  you  there,  whereof  I  would  have  your 
advice  for  this  journey  which  is  much  strange  to  me  now,  as 
knoweth  Almighty  God  who  keep  you.  From  my  house  at  Deene 
this  1 4th  of  March,  by  your  own  assuredly,  Thomas  Brudenell. 

Sometimes  Thomas  would  go  to  London  and  transact  his 
business  with  the  Johnsons  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  Otwell 
Johnson  designed  him  a  “fell  mark”  for  his  sheepr  This  is 
referred  to  in  a  letter  from  Otwell  Johnson  in  London  to  John 
Johnson  at  Glapthorne,  August  26th,  1544,  “I  forgot  to  send 
you  the  sample  of  Mr.  Brudenell’s  fell  mark  that  I  had  devised 


for  them  which  is  this20 


After  Thomas’s  death  an  anonymous  account  of  rents  from 
Glapthorne  was  sent  to  Deene  with  a  per  contra  account,  almost 
certainly  rendered  by  one  of  the  Johnsons.  Allowance  was 


18  A  strong  sweet  wine  made  from  the  muscat  or  similar  grape  (O.E.D.).  A 
runlet  is  a  barrel  containing  anything  from  3  to  20  gallons,  but  usually  14^  gallons 
(O.E.D.). 

19  An  angel  was  a  gold  coin  worth  about  ten  shillings. 

20  P.R.O./S.P.i/191/fo.  176.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  design  is  a  mono¬ 
gram  of  Thomas  Brudenell’s  initials. 
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claimed  for  34s.  “for  plate  that  I  bought  in  Flanders  for  Mr. 
Brudenell,  God  rest  his  soul,  and  more  my  Lady  oweth  me  for 
two  Spanish  coverlets  called  Spanish  felts  which  cost  me  in 
Flanders  28s.”21 

The  Abbots  of  Peterborough  used  to  employ  the  local  gentry 
in  various  capacities.  Sir  Robert  Brudenell  had  professionally 
assisted  the  Abbot  at  his  court  of  Quarter  Sessions  held  at 
Peterborough.22  Edward  Montagu  of  Boughton,  perhaps  in 
succession  to  Robert  Brudenell,  acted  as  the  Abbot’s  chief  legal 
adviser.23  Others,  such  as  Richard  Cecil  of  Stamford  and  John 
Lane  of  Kettering,  were  bailiffs  of  monastery  manors  in  their 
own  vicinity.24  Thomas  Brudenell,  as  mentioned  above,  was 
one  of  the  Abbot’s  justices  of  the  peace.  In  spite,  however,  of 
their  affiliations  with  the  monastery,  several  of  these  men, 
whose  previous  experience  rendered  them  particularly  useful 
for  the  purpose,  were  quite  ready  to  help  the  King  in  bringing 
about  the  religious  changes  of  the  reign.  In  1535,  Montagu, 
Lane  and  Brudenell  were  all  acting  on  a  commission  for  the 
valuation  of  the  possessions  of  the  Abbey  in  order  that  they 
might  be  assessed  for  firstfruits  and  tenths,  dues  formerly  paid 
to  the  Pope,  but  which  Henry  now  intended  to  divert  to  his  own 
use.25  Other  commissioners  were  Sir  Thomas  Tresham  of 
Rushton  and  Sir  William  Parr  of  Horton.  Along  the  miry  lanes 
and  forest  roads  these  men,  accompanied  by  their  servants, 
rode  the  long  miles  from  their  homes  to  Peterborough,  where 
John  Chambers,  the  compliant  Abbot,  had  ready  spread  out 
for  their  inspection  the  rentals,  surveys,  and  inventories  of  the 
Abbey  property.  Several  visits  must  have  been  necessary,  for 
the  Abbey’s  estates  were  scattered  over  many  counties. 

It  was  in  this  same  year  (1535)  that  Henry  suppressed  the 
smaller  monasteries.  Public  discontent  at  this  action  led  to  the 
serious  rising  in  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire  known  as  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  and  Thomas  was  employed  in  the  trial  of 
the  Lincolnshire  rebels.26  A  few  years  later  and  it  was  the  turn 
of  the  greater  houses.  Peterborough  was  surrendered  in  1539. 

21  Bin.  MSS.,  E.  vi,  4. 

22  See  above,  p.  28. 

23  JV.R.S.,  Vol.  XII,  p.  xxxvii. 

24  Ibid..,  pp.  xxxix,  li.  Lane  was  the  son  of  William  Lane  of  Orlingbury. 

25  Ibid.,  pp.  4,  5.  Their  report  was  known  as  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus. 

26  L.P.  Henry  VIII,  pt.  i,  1207  (5).  This  was  in  1537.  The  Commissioners  were 
to  take  indictments  of  all  treasons,  etc.,  lately  committed.  For  this  rising  as  it 
affected  Northamptonshire,  see  the  next  chapter. 
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Thomas  supported  Henry’s  ecclesiastical  policy  in  reconstruc¬ 
tion  as  well  as  in  destruction,  and  when  in  1541  the  new  see  of 
Peterborough  was  created  with  the  last  Abbot  as  first  bishop, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  commission  which  appointed  the  dean 
and  prebendaries  to  their  stalls  in  the  Cathedral  and  assigned  to 
them  their  dwellings  in  the  Precincts.27  Shortly  afterwards  he 
was  appointed  by  the  King  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  Soke  of 
Peterborough,  having  previously  been  in  receipt  of  a  pension  as 
a  former  lay  officer  of  the  monastery.28 

Thomas  seems  to  have  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  Midlands 
but  on  one  occasion  he  took  a  minor  part  in  a  magnificent  piece 
of  royal  pageantry  of  the  type  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  sixteenth 
century  England.  This  was  at  Greenwich  in  1540  on  the  arrival 
in  this  country  of  Anne  of  Cleves.  The  King  had  already  been 
down  to  Rochester  in  disguise  to  meet  his  bride.  One  look  at 
her  had  been  enough  for  him ;  not  only  was  she  ugly  but  could 
speak  no  language  which  the  King  could  understand.29  But  for 
political  reasons  he  pulled  himself  together,  returned  to  his 
palace  at  Greenwich,  and  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  rest  of  the 
programme.  By  this  time  Anne  had  arrived  at  Blackheath 
where  a  gorgeous  pavilion  had  been  erected  for  her.  The  pair 
met  in  Greenwich  Park,  Henry  approaching  in  the  midst  of  a 
magnificent  procession  which  included  all  the  great  ones  of  the 
realm.  His  route  was  lined  with  knights  and  squires  from  the 
counties  amongst  whom  were  to  be  seen  Thomas  Brudenell, 
Sir  William  Fitzwilliam,  Ralph  Lane,  and  Edmund  Knightley, 
who  had  journeyed  up  to  represent  Northamptonshire.30  The 
marriage,  which  took  place  the  same  day,  was  annulled  six 
months  later,  probably  as  much  to  Anne’s  relief  as  to  Henry’s. 
She  retired  gracefully  to  the  country  where  she  lived  happily  on 
an  allowance  of  £4,000  a  year,  with  Lucy  Brudenell,  Thomas’s 
daughter,  as  one  of  her  maids  of  honour. 

England  in  the  days  of  Henry  VIII  was  scattered  with  the 
ruins  of  the  barons’  castles,  to  which  were  soon  to  be  added 
those  of  many  fair  abbeys.  Times  of  rapid  change  seem  always 
to  have  stimulated  an  interest  in  history,  and,  curiously  enough, 
it  was  the  arch-destroyer  himself  who  took  the  lead  in  promoting 

27  N.R.S.,  XIII,  W.  T.  Mellows,  The  Foundation  of  Peterborough  Cathedral,  p.  i. 

28  N.R.S.,  XII,  W.  T.  Mellows,  The  Last  Days  of  Peterborough  Monastery,  p.  iv. 

29  "p  p\  Tout,  An  Advanced  History  of  Great  Britain,  p.  347. 

30  L.P .  Henry  VIII,  p.  6.  Sir  Ralph  Lane  was  a  brother  of  John  Lane  of  Kettering ; 
for  Edmund  Knightley,  see  p.  41  note. 
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the  study  of  local  history  and  antiquities.  Thomas  Brudenell 
shared  these  tastes  and  when  John  Leland,31  whom  Henry  had 
appointed  King’s  Antiquary  in  1533,  arrived  in  Northampton¬ 
shire  on  his  tour  through  England,  he  received  a  ready  welcome 
at  Deene.32  The  records  and  manuscripts  were  produced,  and 
Leland  made  extracts  “out  of  a  roll  that  Mr.  Brudenell  showed 
me”,  showing  Henry  VII’s  descent  from  the  Welsh  princes.33 
He  inspected  other  pedigrees  which  Thomas  laid  before  him 
and  in  their  discussions  Thomas  quoted  from  “an  old  record  of 
the  King’s”  that  he  had  read,  indicating  that  he  had  pursued 
his  researches  in  the  royal  record  repositories  in  London,  perhaps 
when  he  was  studying  for  the  law. 

From  the  many  expeditions  from  Deene  that  are  recorded  in 
the  Itinerary  it  is  evident  that  Leland  stayed  there  at  least  two  or 
three  times,  and  indeed  a  man  with  Thomas’s  enthusiasm  for 
antiquity  would  have  been  only  too  pleased  to  show  such  a  con¬ 
genial  and  appreciative  companion  all  the  places  of  interest  in 
the  neighbourhood.  From  Leland’s  all  too  brief  descriptions  it 
is  possible  to  form  some  idea  of  what  north-east  Northampton¬ 
shire  was  like  at  this  time.  He  went  to  Fotheringay  where  he 
found  the  castle  “fair  and  meetly  strong  with  double  ditches  and 
hath  a  keep,  ancient  and  strong.  There  be  very  fair  lodgings  in 
the  castle”.  At  Lilford  there  was  “a  pretty  manor  place”,  at 
Thrapston  an  imposing  bridge  of  eight  arches  over  the  Nene. 
He  also  visited  Drayton,  “the  prettiest  place  in  those  quarters”, 
which  has  been  the  opinion  of  others  since  Leland’s  time ;  the 
ruins  of  Benefield  Castle,  near  the  church;  the  “fair  buildings” 
of  the  late  Abbey  at  Pipewell;  the  “right  goodly  manor  place, 
builded  castle-like”,  by  the  parish  church,  of  Lord  Zouche  at 
Harringworth ;  Fineshade  Priory,  lately  dissolved  but  still 
standing,  built  out  of  the  materials  of  the  ancient  castle  of 
the  Engaynes,  and  itself  destined  to  become  a  quarry  for  the 
country  house  which  succeeded  it.  He  also  saw  the  new  build¬ 
ings  lately  erected  by  the  King’s  mother  at  Collyweston;  at 
Barnwell  “the  four  strong  towers” — part  of  Berenger  le  Moyne’s 
castle,  then  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Edward  Montagu,34  and 

31  John  Leland  (i5o6?-i552),  St.  Paul’s  School  and  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge. 
In  holy  orders;  librarian  to  Henry  VIII  before  1530. 

32  See  J.  Leland,  Itinerary,  edited  by  L.  Toulmin  Smith  (1907),  from  which  the 
following  extracts  are  quoted. 

33  MS.  O.5/25  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  pp.  74-9. 

34  And  now  (1952)  in  that  of  Prince  Henry,  Duke  of  Gloucester.  The  Duchess 
of  Gloucester  is  a  direct  descendant  of  Sir  Edward  Montagu. 
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“the  mean  house  for  a  farmer”  within  the  castle  ruins;  the 
triangular  bridge  at  Geddington;  and  finally,  Rockingham 
Castle,  with  which  Leland  was  duly  impressed.  “The  Castle  of 
Rockingham,”  he  wrote,  “standeth  on  the  top  of  an  hill,  right 
stately,  and  hath  a  mighty  ditch  and  bulwarks  again  without 
the  ditch.  The  outer  walls  of  it  yet  stand.  The  keep  is  exceeding 
fair  and  strong,  and  in  the  walls  be  certain  strong  tower(s). 
The  lodgings  that  were  within  the  area  of  the  castle  be  dis¬ 
covered  [i.e.  exposed]  and  fall  to  ruin.  One  thing  in  the  walls 
of  this  castle  is  much  to  be  noted,  that  is  that  they  be  embattled 
on  both  the  sides,  so  that  if  the  area  of  the  castle  were  won  by 
coming  in  at  either  of  the  two  great  gates  of  the  castle,  yet  the 
keepers  of  the  walls  might  defend  the  castle.  I  marked  that 
there  is  a  strong  tower  in  the  area  of  the  castle,  and  from  it  over 
the  dungeon  dike  is  a  drawbridge  to  the  dungeon  tower.” 

All  these  buildings  save  the  four  walls  and  towers  of  Barnwell 
Castle,  Geddington  bridge  and  part  of  Drayton  and  Rocking¬ 
ham,  have  either  disappeared  or  have  been  rebuilt  or  trans¬ 
formed  by  alterations  since  Thomas’s  day.  Even  the  country 
through  which  he  and  Leland  passed,  the  huge  stretches  of 
corn  land,  the  wide  pastures,  the  “woody  grounds”,  have  been 
changed  out  of  recognition  by  inclosures  in  later  centuries.  The 
famous  stone  quarries  at  Weldon  where  Leland  noted  “great 
diggings”  have  been  all  but  worked  out,  and  little  but  grassy 
mounds  and  hollows  remain.  On  leaving  Deene  on  one  occasion 
Leland  went  on  to  Leicester  by  way  of  Stonton  Wyville  along 
the  road  so  familiar  to  many  generations  of  Brudenells.  “The 
ground  betwixt  Deene  and  Stonton,”  he  observed,  was  “plenti¬ 
ful  of  corn,  and  exceeding  fair  and  large  meadows  on  both  sides 
of  the  Welland.” 

There  is  little  more  to  record  about  Thomas  Brudenell.  It  is 
probable  that  he  rebuilt  part  of  his  manor-house  at  Deene  and 
that  the  rooms  on  the  east  side  of  the  courtyard,  which  seem  to 
be  earlier  in  date  than  the  Great  Hall  built  by  his  son,  are  his 
work,  but  in  the  absence  of  documentary  evidence  it  is  difficult 
to  assert  this  with  any  certainty.  He  was  knighted  by  Edward  VI 
on  his  Coronation  Day,  and  he  died  two  years  later,  on  March 
x°th,  1549,  and  was  survived  by  his  wife  and  ten  of  their  eleven 
children.  His  three  elder  sons,  Edmund,  Thomas  and  John 
succeeded  him  in  turn  as  lords  of  the  manor  of  Deene.  Robert, 
the  fourth  son,  married  Catherine  Taylard,  the  heiress  of 
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Diddington  in  Huntingdonshire,  and  Thomas  their  son  in¬ 
herited  Deene  after  the  death  of  his  uncle  John,  eventually 
becoming  the  first  Earl  of  Cardigan.  William,  the  fifth  son  of 
Sir  Thomas  Brudenell,  married  Anne  Partridge,  daughter  and 
co-heir  of  one  Partridge  of  Holland,  Lines.35  William  was  an 
openly  professing  Catholic,  and  was  returned  as  a  recusant  by 
the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  in  15 77. 36  He  lived  at  Lyddington, 
had  no  children,  died  in  1590  and  was  buried  at  Deene.37  Of 
Sir  Thomas’s  daughters,  Mildred  died  young ;  Elizabeth 
married  (1)  Rice  Griffin  of  Braybrooke,  and  (2)  Francis  Smith; 
Mary  married  Michael  son  of  Sir  Nicolas  Hare,  Master  of  the 
Rolls;  Julian  married  John  Harrington  of  Witham  in  Lines; 
Lucy,  who  was  maid  of  honour  to  Anne  of  Cleves,  and  Anne, 
both  died  unmarried.38 

Thomas’s  will39  throws  light  on  his  political  and  religious 
opinions.  At  the  time  he  made  it  the  Act  for  dissolving  the 
chantries  and  guilds  had  been  for  two  years  on  the  statute  book. 
In  the  opening  sentences  of  the  will  Thomas  gave  the  King  his 
full  title:  “Our  Sovereign  Lord  Edward  the  Sixth  King  of 
England,  France  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  in 
earth  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland.” 
He  did  not,  as  was  usual  before  the  Reformation,  make  a 
bequest  of  his  soul,  but  he  included  elaborate  arrangements  for 
the  burial  of  his  body.  If  he  died  at  Deene,  Thomas  wished 
“his  carcase  to  be  buried  within  the  parish  church”,  near  his 
father’s  grave,  “without  all  solemnity  of  blacks,  lights,  or 
torches,  or  such  other  ceremonies  more  pompous  and  vain  than 
necessary,  and  much  more  superstitious  than  Catholic”,  and 
“without  any  black  mourners,  or  such  superstitious  and  wicked 
ceremonies  as  hath  been  used  in  funerals,  which  show  by  their 
outrageous  mourning  rather  an  evident  mistrust  of  their  friend 
deceased,  than  that  all  we  Christians  should  rejoice  in  the  death 
of  our  friends,  whereby  we  enter  the  gates  of  eternal  life  dying 
in  the  faith  of  Christ”.  The  money  which  would  normally  have 
been  spent  on  “mourning  blacks”  for  his  family  and  friends,  he 
desired  to  be  expended  on  the  preaching  of  two  sermons  on  the 

35  B.M.,  Harl.  1094. 

36  Catholic  Record  Society ,  Vol.  XXII,  pp.  74,  75. 

37  Deene  Parish  Register. 

38  Visitation  of  Northants,  ed.  Metcalfe,  pp.  170,  171.  There  is  an  effigy  of  Mary 
Hare  on  her  husband’s  tomb  in  Bruisyard  church,  Suffolk.  Nichols  Leices.,  Ill,  i, 
p.  544. 

39  P.C.C./35  Populwell. 


Robert  Biudenell,  second  Earl  of  Cardigan  (1607— 1703).  Painter  unknown. 


Francis,  Lord  Brudenell  (1645-98).  Son  of  Robert,  second  Earl  of  Cardigan. 

Painted  as  St.  John  with  the  Lamb. 
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Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  evidently  with  reference  to  I  Thess. 
iv.  13  :  “But  I  would  not  have  you  ignorant,  brethren,  concern¬ 
ing  them  which  are  asleep,  that  ye  sorrow  not,  even  as  others 
which  have  no  hope.”  This  passage  was  eventually  incor¬ 
porated  in  a  collect  in  the  burial  service  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  the  year  of 
Thomas  BrudenelPs  death  (1549).  He  gave  express  directions 
for  the  customary  dirge  and  requiem  masses  to  be  omitted,  and 
instead  of  mourning  for  his  servants,  he  wished  each  of  them  to 
have  a  new  livery  coat,  every  yeoman  of  them  20s.  and  every 
other  servant,  6s.  8d.  He  provided  generously  for  his  sons — 
Thomas  to  have  Glapthorne ;  John,  Wigsley  in  Nottingham¬ 
shire;  William  to  be  provided  for  by  his  mother;  Edmund  to 
have  Deene  and  all  the  rest.  To  his  four  unmarried  daughters 
he  left  300  marks  (£200)  apiece  to  be  increased  to  400  marks, 
if  they  married  with  the  approval  of  his  executors.  To  his  eldest 
daughter  Elizabeth,  who  had  married  Rice  Griffin,  the  heir  to 
Braybrooke  (near  Market  Harborough),  he  bequeathed  “the 
Princess  Dowager’s,  or  Bulstrode  Cup”,  which  had  evidently 
come  into  the  family  through  Agnes  Bulstrode,  Thomas’s  great¬ 
grandmother,40  and  must  have  had  some  connection  with  Joan 
the  Fair  Maid  of  Kent,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  widow  of  the 
Black  Prince.  He  also  provided  for  his  nephews,  the  sons  of  his 
brother  Anthony.  His  provision  for  his  wife  was  conditional  on 
her  entering  into  a  bond  before  Sir  Edward  Montagu  within  six 
weeks  of  her  husband’s  death  that  she  would  not  marry  again. 
Dame  Elizabeth  Brudenell  survived  Thomas  for  nine  years, 
dying  on  September  2nd,  1558.  From  a  papal  indulgence  of 
about  this  date  in  favour  of  “Lady  Bryknalle  widow  of  London” 
and  others,  and  granting,  among  other  things,  permission  to 
have  a  portable  altar,  it  is  evident  that  Elizabeth  remained  an 
orthodox  Catholic.41 

Many  years  later,  in  1586,  Thomas  and  Elizabeth’s  second 
son,  another  Thomas,  placed  a  brass  over  the  grave  of  his 
parents  in  Deene  church.  Sir  Thomas  had  given  instructions 
concerning  this  in  his  will,  that  the  inscription  thereon  should 
be  “for  knowledge  of  the  day  and  year  of  my  death,  which  by 
the  laws  of  this  realm  of  England  is  much  material”.  He  had 
travelled  in  these  matters  a  long  way  from  his  father,  who,  it 

40  See  pp.  8  ,9,  above. 

41  Bru.  MSS.,  A.viii,  4. 
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will  be  remembered,  ordered  effigies  of  himself  and  his  wives  for 
his  tomb  so  that  people  should  remember  to  pray  for  them. 
Thus  died,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  Sir  Thomas  Brudenell,  knight, 
who  said  of  himself  that  “in  honesty  he  had  poorly  lived  without 
reproach  and  ever  esteemed  the  same  his  chiefest  riches’5,42  and 
who  by  his  contemporaries  had  been  held  “in  great  reputation 
for  his  integrity,  charity,  and  remarkable  hospitality”.43 


42  Ibid.,  E.x.  4,  in  a  letter  to  John  Lord  Russell  of  Thomhaugh. 

43  Nichols’s  Leicestershire,  II,  ii,  p.  803. 
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I.  LOCAL  AFFAIRS — The  Lincolnshire  Rebellion — Marriage  to 
Agnes  Bussy — The  New  Gentry — Allurements  of  Northamptonshire — 
Justice  of  the  Peace — Official  appointments — Edmund  the  Peacemaker 
— Rogues  and  Vagabonds — Forest  Causes — The  County  Musters — 
The  Rising  of  the  Northern  Earls — Rebuilding  of  Deene  Hall — 
Colonial  Adventure — Regina  apud  Deene. 

II.  BUSSES  VERSUS  BRUDENELLS—The  Star-Chamber 
Papers — The  Bone  of  Contention — Domestic  Strife — Visitors  at  Deene 
— Richard  Topcliffie — Agnes  takes  Counsel  of  her  Friends — An  Un¬ 
seemly  Qiiarrel — Topcliffie  Rebuffed — Edmund  and  Topcliffe  conspire 
Together — Sir  Walter  Mildmafs  Mediation — A  Secret  Agreement 
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I 

Edmund  brudenell,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Brudenell 
knight  and  Elizabeth  Fitzwilliam  his  wife,  was  born  in 
1521  and  was  about  twenty-eight  years  of  age  at  the  date 
of  his  father’s  death  in  1549.  He  was  ten  years  old  when  his 
parents  moved  to  Deene  after  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  old 
Judge  Brudenell,  and  his  boyhood  was  spent  there  with  his 
many  brothers  and  sisters.1  How  and  where  he  was  educated  is 
not  known.  It  may  have  been  at  home  or  at  a  local  grammar 
school,  or,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  with  the  sons 
and  in  the  household  of  a  wealthy  neighbour.  In  the  ideal 
surroundings  of  Deene  he  had  every  opportunity  to  acquire  the 
accomplishments  proper  to  a  gentleman — riding;  practising 
swordsmanship  with  his  brothers,  and  learning  the  use  of  fire¬ 
arms  ;  hunting  and  hawking  in  Rockingham  Forest.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  he  received  some  legal  training  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  his  inevitable  duties  as  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

The  most  exciting  event  of  Edmund’s  boyhood  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  rising  in  Lincolnshire,  in  the  putting  down  of 

1  See  above,  pp.  47,  48. 
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which  his  father  had  been  employed.2  The  causes  of  the  trouble 
were  both  religious  and  economic.  King  Henry  VIII’s  policy 
of  suppressing  the  smaller  monasteries  was  particularly  un¬ 
popular  in  the  north  of  England,  and  the  growing  practice  by 
lords  of  manors  of  enclosing  arable  land  for  pasture  was  another 
source  of  bitter  discontent  in  the  Midlands  and  eastern  shires, 
where,  as  has  been  seen,3  it  had  led  to  unemployment  and  even 
to  the  depopulation  of  villages.  In  1537  the  unrest  came  to  a 
head,  and  the  men  of  Lincolnshire  rose  in  organised  rebellion. 
Twenty  thousand  of  them  assembled  together  and  marched 
south  towards  Stamford.  They  were  rumoured  to  be  only 
twenty  miles  away  when  the  defences  of  that  ancient  borough 
on  the  borders  of  Northamptonshire,  Rutland,  and  Lincolnshire 
were  hastily  examined  and  found  to  be  very  weak.  The  mach¬ 
inery  for  raising  the  local  forces  of  Northamptonshire  was  im¬ 
mediately  put  in  motion  and  the  commissioners  for  musters  and 
chief  constables  of  the  hundreds  and  their  messengers  were  to  be 
seen  galloping  with  grave  and  anxious  faces  from  place  to  place. 
Wagons  laden  with  armour  and  weapons  lumbered  slowly  along 
the  muddy  highways,  and  the  village  constables  went  from 
house  to  house  summoning  the  able-bodied  men  to  arms. 
Already  practised  in  archery  at  the  village  butts  and  in  ele¬ 
mentary  pike-drill  by  the  local  commissioners  for  musters,  the 
men  of  Deene  and  Deenthorpe  assembled  together  and  marched 
off  the  twelve  miles  along  the  high  road  to  Stamford  with 
similar  bands  from  other  villages  in  their  wake. 

Five  thousand  men,  of  whom  two  thousand  had  neither 
armour  nor  weapons,  eventually  assembled  at  Stamford  and  a 
much  larger  force  at  Nottingham.  The  rebels,  seeing  that  the 
King  meant  business,  took  fright,  and  in  obedience  to  a  pro¬ 
clamation  issued  from  Lincoln,  dispersed  to  their  homes  leaving 
the  King’s  forces  free  to  march  to  the  suppression  of  the  far 
more  serious  rising  farther  north.4  But  the  danger  had  been 
great  and  the  trouble  might  easily  have  spread  to  other  parts  of 
the  country.  These  incidents  were  a  valuable  object  lesson  on 
the  necessity  for  military  preparedness  in  those  divided  and 
dangerous  times. 

Henry  VIII,  \  ols.  XI  and  XII,  for  the  story  of  the  revolt.  The  reference 
to  Sir  Thomas  Brudenell  is  in  Vol.  XII,  i,  1207  A 

3  See  above,  p.  30. 

4  The  rising  was  known  as  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace. 
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In  1539  Edmund  was  married  at  the  age  of  eighteen  to  Agnes, 
only  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Bussy,  Esquire,  of  Hougham 
in  Lincolnshire,  Edmund’s  father  paying  for  the  marriage  gar¬ 
ments  of  both  bride  and  bridegroom  and  also  for  the  wedding 
feast.5  Marriages  of  this  sort  were,  of  course,  and  had  been  for 
centuries,  the  recognised  custom  of  the  country,  and  this  match 
was  no  doubt  considered  a  particularly  good  stroke  of  business 
by  the  parents  on  both  sides.  The  Bussys  were  not  at  this  time 
a  wealthy  family,  but  were  immensely  proud  of  their  descent 
from  a  long  line  of  Lincolnshire  knights,6  of  whom  the  most 
famous  was  that  Sir  John  Bussy,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II,  who  was  executed  by 
the  Lancastrians  in  1399.  The  Brudenells,  also,  though  Ed¬ 
mund’s  branch  of  the  family  had  only  been  settled  for  some 
twenty-five  years  in  Northamptonshire,  were  already  well 
endowed  with  lands  and  could  boast  of  a  respectable  ancestry. 
But  alas!  the  marriage  was  childless,  and  when  Sir  Thomas 
Brudenell  died  in  1549,  no  grandson  had  arrived  to  inherit  the 
“great  silver  standing  cup  with  the  cover”  and  the  “best  basin 
and  ewer”  which  he  had  hopefully  bequeathed  to  Edmund’s 
prospective  son.  Agnes’s  own  father  had  died  in  1542,  in 
which  year  she  and  her  husband  entered  into  possession  of  all 
his  lands,  including  the  manor  house  at  Hougham,  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  which  had  been  for  centuries  the  principal  home  of  the 
Bussys. 7  After  the  death  of  Thomas  Brudenell,  Edmund  made 
his  home  chiefly  at  Deene,  settling  down  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight  to  the  busy  life  of  a  country  gentleman. 

The  part  in  local  government  played  by  the  landowners  of 
England,  though  fluctuating,  has  always  been  considerable,  and 
it  is  probable  that  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  public  duties 
and  responsibilities  deliberately  thrust  upon  them  by  the  Crown 
were  greater  than  they  had  been  at  any  previous  time.  The  vast 
and  scattered  estates  of  the  old  baronage,  together  with  those 
of  the  monasteries,  had  been  broken  up  and  redistributed  in 
smaller  and  more  concentrated  units.  In  course  of  time,  chiefly 
by  purchase  or  inter-marriage,  a  new  series  of  large  estates  was 
gradually  built  up  to  await  a  second  great  disintegration  in  the 
twentieth  century.  When  Queen  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne 

5  Bru.  MSS.,  O.  i,  5. 

G  See  p.  69  below. 

7  L.P.  Hen.  VIII,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  320. 
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in  1558,  she  found  in  the  new  class  of  landowners  who  had 
replaced  the  feudal  barons,  an  intelligent,  well-educated,  ener¬ 
getic  race  of  men  with  a  stake  in  the  country,  but  not  over 
powerful,  and  wedded  by  their  financial  interests  to  the  new 
order  in  church  and  state. 

The  gentry  were  rich  and  prosperous,  but  moderately  so, 
and  with  nearly  all  their  activities  concentrated  on  their  own 
counties.  Here  was  just  the  instrument  which  the  Queen  and 
her  great  minister  Burghley  needed  in  the  precarious  political 
situation  and  at  times  of  widespread  economic  distress  and  un¬ 
employment.  In  return,  therefore,  for  the  enjoyment  of  their 
new-won  wealth  and  power,  the  Queen  and  her  ministers 
exacted  from  the  most  reliable  amongst  the  landowners  in  each 
shire,  military,  judicial,  and  administrative  services  on  a  very 
wide  scale,  and  expected  their  unrivalled  knowledge  of  local 
conditions  to  be  freely  placed  at  the  disposal  of  herself  and  her 
Privy  Council.  These  services  were  unpaid  except  for  the  wages 
of  four  shillings  a  day  normally  received  by  every  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  each  day’s  work  at  quarter  sessions,8  but  as  the  local 
prestige,  power,  and  importance  of  the  gentry  were  increased 
with  every  new  responsibility  thrust  upon  them,  there  was 
always  a  large  and  willing  body  of  men  from  which  the  Queen 
could  draw  for  the  purposes  of  local  government. 

The  supply  of  men  was  perhaps  more  abundant  in  North¬ 
amptonshire  than  in  other  counties,  for  the  district  offered  so 
many  attractions  to  prosperous  gentlemen  that  it  had  become 
the  Mecca  of  the  new  rich.  William  Camden,9  writing  in 
Edmund’s  life-time,  described  it  as  “passing  well  furnish’d  with 
noblemen’s  and  gentlemen’s  houses”,  and  Norden,10  another 
contemporary,  tells  us  that  “the  firtilitie,  salutarie  ayre,  pleasant 
prospects,  and  conveniencie  of  this  Shire  in  all  things  to  a 
generous  and  noble  mynde,  have  so  allured  nobilitie  to  plante 
themselves  within  the  same,  that  no  Shire  within  this  Realme 
can  answere  the  like  number  of  noblemen  as  are  seated  in  those 
partes”.  “No  Shire,”  he  added,  “within  this  lande  is  so  plenti- 

8  Peers  and  Knights  banneret  did  not  receive  wages,  but  the  latter  were  practic¬ 
ally  extinct  by  Sir  Edmund’s  day. 

9  William  Camden  (1551-1623),  antiquary  and  historian,  author  of  Britannia 
(1586)  from  which  this  quotation  is  taken. 

10  John  Norden  (1548-1625?)  topographer  and  engraver  of  maps;  he  wrote  a 
description  of  Northamptonshire,  (see  N.R.S. ,  Vol.  XIV,  pp.  xii,  xiii),  printed  in 
1710  in  his  Speculae  Britannie,  the  original  of  which,  dated  1591,  is  in  the  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale  in  Paris. 
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fullie  stored  with  gentry,  in  regarde  whereof  this  Shire  seems 
worthy  to  be  termed  ‘the  Herald’s  Garden.’  ” 

Edmund  was  early  placed  on  the  commission  of  the  peace. 
Quarter  Sessions  were  held  at  Northampton  and  possibly,  as  in 
the  following  century,  one  out  of  the  four  sessions  was  held  at 
Kettering.  The  royal  castle  at  Northampton  was  still  standing, 
and  in  the  great  hall  there  he  sat  on  the  bench  with  other  lead¬ 
ing  men  of  his  county,  among  whom  the  most  prominent  were 
Sir  John  Spencer  of  A1  thorp, 11  Richard  Knightley  of  Fawsley,12 
Sir  Walter  Mildmay  of  Apethorpe,13  Sir  Edward  Montagu  of 
Bough  ton, 14  Lord  Burghley’s  eldest  son  Sir  Thomas  Cecil,15 
and  Brudenell’s  own  cousin,  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam  of  Mil- 
ton.16  As  they  dined  together  after  their  day’s  work  at  one  of 
the  local  inns — quite  possibly  the  still  existing  though  many 
times  rebuilt  Angel  in  Bridge  Street  or  Peacock  on  the  Market 
Square — they  discussed  the  affairs  of  the  nation  and  county  and 
retailed  to  each  other  the  gossip  from  their  own  districts  as  their 
successors  have  done  for  centuries  since  their  day.  Then, 
mounting  their  horses,  well-armed,  with  their  servants  in 
attendance,  each  rode  away  to  his  home,  to  regale  his  wife  and 
family  with  all  the  latest  news. 

In  addition  to  their  work  at  quarter  sessions  the  justices  of  the 
peace  had  many  tasks  to  perform  in  their  own  districts,  acting 
singly  or  in  concert  with  one  or  two  brother  justices.  Out  of 
these  informal  meetings  grew  eventually  the  later  system  of 
petty  sessions.  For  their  work  at  home  a  room  on  the  ground 

11  The  Spencers,  who  made  a  fortune  in  the  wool  trade,  came  to  Northampton¬ 
shire  from  Wormleighton  in  Warwickshire,  John  Spencer  buying  Althorp  from 
John  Catesby  in  1508.  Sir  John  Spencer  who  was  on  the  Commission  of  the  Peace 
with  Edmund  Brudenell  succeeded  his  father  Sir  William  Spencer  in  1532  and 
died  on  November  8th,  1586.  He  was  twice  M.P.  for  the  county  and  four  times 
High  Sheriff. 

12  Richard  Knightley  was  a  son  of  Sir  Valentine  Knightley,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  1566.  He  held  the  offices  of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  commissioner  for  musters, 
commissioner  for  subsidies,  deputy  lieutenant  and  High  Sheriff.  He  was  knighted 
in  1566  and  was  Member  of  Pailiament  for  the  shire  in  two  Parliaments  of 
Elizabeth.  He  had  strong  Puritan  sympathies.  He  died  in  1615,  aged  82.  (See 
JV.R.S.,  Ill,  p.  xxi,  and  passim.) 

13  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  (i520?-8g),  knighted  1547,  was  M.P.  for  Peterborough 
x553>  f°r  Northamptonshire  1557-89  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  was 
the  founder  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 

14  Sir  Edward  Montagu  was  the  son  of  the  judge  of  the  same  name,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  1557.  He  was  M.P.  for  Northamptonshire  in  the  first  Parliament  of 
Elizabeth  and  High  Sheriff  of  the  county.  He  died  in  1602. 

16  Sir  Thomas  Cecil  (1542-1622),  afterwards  2nd  Baron  Burghley.  He  was 
created  Earl  of  Exeter  in  1605. 

16  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam  (1526-1599),  lord  deputy  of  Ireland  and  governor 
of  Fotheringay  Castle  when  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  executed. 
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floor  was  set  apart  which  came  to  be  known  as  “the  justice’s 
room”,  used  both  for  interviews  and  “office”  work.17  Adminis¬ 
trative  tasks,  for  which  whole-time  officials  are  now  employed, 
were  at  this  period  done  by  the  justices  in  person.  They  were 
also  required  to  exercise  constant  supervision  over  local  affairs 
generally,  and  to  keep  the  Privy  Council  in  constant  touch  with 
everything  that  was  going  on. 

Edmund  Brudenell  soon  came  to  be  regarded  by  the  Queen 
and  her  counsellors  as  a  dependable  man.  In  the  year  of  her 
accession  he  was  made  high  sheriff  of  Rutland  by  virtue  of  his 
ownership  of  the  Bussy  manor  of  Thistleton  in  that  county. 
In  1564  and  again  in  1577  he  was  high  sheriff  of  Northampton¬ 
shire.  Three  times  in  each  year  of  office  did  he  ride  in  state  to 
meet  the  justice  of  assize  at  the  county  boundary  and  accom¬ 
pany  him  to  Northampton  Castle,  conducting  him  again  to  the 
edge  of  the  county  after  the  business  was  over,  on  his  way  to  the 
assizes  in  the  next  shire.  The  assizes  at  this  date,  and  indeed 
until  the  coming  of  the  railways  deprived  them  of  most  of  their 
ceremonial  glory,  were  made  the  occasion  of  much  feasting  and 
banqueting  of  the  country  neighbours  by  the  high  sheriff. 

Other  public  offices  held  by  Brudenell  in  the  course  of  his  life 
were  those  of  commissioner  for  musters,  deputy  lieutenant,  and 
regarder  of  Rockingham  Forest.  He  also  served  on  some  special 
commissions  and  did  many  odd  jobs  for  the  Privy  Council. 
A  few  examples  of  his  work  may  be  given.  One  day  letters 
arrived  at  Deene  from  the  Privy  Council  reporting  that  a 
woman  named  Marjorie  Cowper,  whose  husband  was  in  prison, 
had  complained  that  Edward  Watson,18  the  tenant  of  the 
Queen  at  Rockingham  Castle,  had  unjustly  withheld  from  her 
an  acre  of  meadow  and  the  title  deeds  thereof.  Edmund  forth¬ 
with  rode  over  to  Rockingham  to  inquire  into,  and,  if  possible, 
to  settle  the  dispute.19  Local  quarrels  might  flare  up  into 
serious  outbreaks  and  the  great  desire  of  the  Council  was  that 
people  in  the  counties  should  live  on  peaceable  terms  with  one 
another.  Much  of  Edmund’s  work,  therefore,  consisted  in  trying 

17  One  with  this  name  survives  to-day  at  Rockingham  Castle. 

18  Edward  Watson,  son  of  Edward  Watson  of  Lyddington,  the  official  of  the 
Abbot  of  Peterborough  and  ol  Bishop  William  Smyth  of  Lincoln,  took  Rockingham 
Castle  on  a  lease  from  the  Crown,  and  restored  and  added  to  the  Castle  about  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century  at  the  same  time  as  his  neighbour,  Sir  Edward  Griffin, 
was  building  Dingley  Hall.  He  died  in  1584.  (C.  Wise,  Rockingham  Castle  and  the 
Watsons.)  He  was  succeeded  by  Edward  Watson  III,  who  died  in  1616. 

19  1576.  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  p.  115. 
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to  pacify  quarrelsome  folk  and  to  prevent  litigation.  On 
another  occasion,  his  friend  and  neighbour,  Laurence  Maidwell 
of  Gretton,  was  at  loggerheads  with  William  Catesby20  of 
Ashby  St.  Ledgers,  who  was  contemplating  recourse  to  the  Star 
Chamber.  On  second  thoughts  he  appealed  first  to  Edmund, 
who  replied  suggesting  that  each  party  should  appoint  a  referee 
to  settle  the  matter  privately,  “otherwise”,  said  he,  Maidwell 
would  “use  the  law  for  preservation  of  his  life,  whereof  he  stands 
in  fear  from  you  and  your  servants”.21  Those  were  rough  and 
violent  times  in  spite  of  the  new  learning  and  culture,  when  men 
were  ready  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands  and  to  settle 
their  quarrels  by  methods  of  physical  violence  which  almost 
amounted  to  private  war. 

Unrest  among  the  labouring  population  was  an  even  greater 
source  of  anxiety  to  the  Privy  Council.  The  dislocation  of 
village  life  by  the  inclosure  of  open  fields,  which,  as  described 
above,  was  already  taking  place  to  a  limited  extent  in  North¬ 
amptonshire,  and  other  economic  changes  of  the  period,  led  to 
bands  of  unemployed  roaming  the  country  in  search  of  work. 
In  1571  Edmund  and  his  brother  justices,  Edmund  Elmes  of 
Lilford22  and  George  Lynne  of  Southwick23  were  ordered  to 
organise  a  general  round-up  of  all  “rogues,  vagabonds,  sturdy 
beggars,  masterless  men,  and  suspect  persons”  in  three  hundreds 
of  the  eastern  half  of  the  shire.  This  task  was  duly  carried  out, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  high  constable  of  each 
hundred  acting  in  turn  through  the  parish  constables.  After  a 
day  and  a  night  watch  and  a  “straight  search”  three  persons 
were  taken  at  Polebrooke  and  five  at  Bulwick,  a  village  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  parish  of  Deene.  Of  the  eight,  three  were  women.  Each 
of  these  truly  miserable  creatures  was  placed  by  the  order  of  the 
justices  in  the  village  stocks  to  be  pelted  and  insulted  by  the 
inhabitants,  after  which  indignity  they  were  stripped  to  the 
waist,  publicly  whipped,  and  sent  (in  the  official  parlance)  “from 


20  William  Catesby,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Ashby  St.  Ledgers  1546—92.  An  ardent 
Catholic  and  father  of  Robert  Catesby  one  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  conspirators. 
(See  below,  p.  95.) 

21  Cal.  S.P.D.,  p.  428,  where  Edmund’s  letter  is  dated  “1572?” 

22  Edmund  Elmes  of  Lilford  (died  1602)  son  of  John  Elmes.  The  Elmes  acquired 
the  manor  of  Lilford  by  a  marriage  in  1492  and  were  there  for  about  200  years. 

23  Probably  George  Lynne,  the  second  of  a  succession  in  direct  descent  of  four 
George  Lynnes  of  Southwick  (near  Oundle),  whose  mother  was  Amicia  daughter 
of  Sir  Edward  Montagu,  Chief  Justice.  The  Lynnes  came  to  Southwick  towards 
the  end  of  the  15th  century  through  a  marriage  with  a  Knyvett  (Bridges,  II,  470). 
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constable  to  constable”  across  the  counties  back  to  their  own 
homes.  Some  of  these  eight  poor  folk  came  from  as  far  afield 
as  Derbyshire,  Cheshire,  Flint,  and  Hampshire.24 

Another  matter  which  occupied  Edmund’s  attention  in  1576 
was  of  considerable  public  interest.  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  was 
at  the  time  (1576)  a  prisoner  at  Wingfield  near  Tutbury  in 
Derbyshire.  Two  robbers  entered  the  house  and  got  away  with 
some  of  her  money  and  a  number  of  jewels.  Escaping  south¬ 
ward,  they  crossed  Rockingham  Forest,  then  turning  north 
again  were  subsequently  captured  and  taken  into  custody  at 
Leicester,  whence  they  were  sent  to  London.  A  fortnight  later 
they  confessed  that  they  had  hidden  part  of  the  booty  in  Ged- 
dington  Chase,  a  vast  wood  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Forest,  about 
ten  miles  from  Deene.  The  robbers  were  thereupon  sent  back 
to  Leicester  Gaol,  and  thence  conducted  by  the  sheriff  to 
Geddington,  where  they  were  met  by  Roger  Cave,25  the  High 
Sheriff  of  Northamptonshire,  accompanied  by  Edmund  Brud- 
enell  and  some  of  his  brother  justices  with  a  posse  of  men  to 
assist  in  the  search.  Whether  the  robbers  revealed  their  hiding- 
place,  or,  if  willing  to  do  so,  were  able  to  find  it  again,  or 
whether  the  Queen  of  Scots’  jewels  still  remain  hidden  under 
two  or  three  feet  of  mud  in  a  dense  thicket  of  the  Chase  is  one 
of  the  unsolved  mysteries  of  history.  The  sequel  to  the  story 
seems  to  show  that  the  Privy  Council  suspected  the  Queen  of 
being  privy  to  the  alleged  robbery,  for  a  few  weeks  later  they 
ordered  Brudenell  to  apprehend  Thomas  Tresham,26  a  leading 
Catholic,  and  his  servant,  Richard  Yeomans,  and  to  take  further 
examinations  concerning  the  matter,  the  implication  being  that 
the  Queen  had  tried  by  this  tortuous  method  to  convey  money 
to  her  supporters  in  the  country.  Brudenell  and  his  neighbour 
Thomas  Brooke27  of  Great  Oakley  received  the  thanks  of  the 

24  P.R.O.,  S.P.D.,  12/81/14. 

23  Roger  Cave  was  lord  of  the  manor  of  Stanford-on- A  von,  near  Rugby.  He 
married  Margaret  Cecil,  sister  of  the  first  Lord  Burghley.  (Bridges,  op.  cit .) 

26  Thomas  Tresham,  Esquire,  of  Rushton  Hall.  He  was  knighted  in  the  follow- 
ing  year  (1577),  and  was  the  son  of  the  Sir  Thomas  Tresham  mentioned  above, 
p.  41.  He  died  in  1605,  in  which  year  his  daughter  Mary  married  Edmund 
Brudenell’s  nephew,  Thomas  Brudenell,  afterwards  first  Earl  of  Cardigan. 

2 '  Thomas  Brooke,  or  Broke,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Great  Oakley  near  Kettering, 
and  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  He  married  Jane,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Thomas 
Moore  of  Burton,  Bucks.  He  was  son  of  another  Thomas  Brooke  by  Jane,  daughter 
of  Giles  Pulton  or  Poulton  of  Desborough,  his  wife.  The  Brookes  moved  from 
Astwell  in  the  south  of  the  comity,  to  Great  Oakley  in  1471,  where  their  descen¬ 
dant,  Sir  Edward  de  Capell  Brooke,  Bt.,  is  still  in  possession.  They  used  the  form 
of  Broke  with  fair  consistency  until  the  1 7th  century. 
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Council  for  their  “diligence  and  pains”  in  these  proceedings,  of 
which  any  further  records  which  may  have  existed  have  long 
since  perished.28 

In  Edmund’s  day  the  duty  of  maintaining  the  highways  was 
laid  by  statute  on  the  parishes,  but  the  care  of  important  bridges 
was  the  responsibility  of  the  justices  of  the  peace.29  Thus,  when 
in  1575  Wansford  Bridge  over  the  Nene  (about  halfway  between 
Deene  and  Peterborough)  fell  out  of  repair,  he  was  deputed  to 
act  both  as  treasurer  and  surveyor  of  the  work  of  restoration.30 
On  many  occasions  he  rode  over  to  pay  the  workmen  and 
inspect  the  work,  but  the  money  ran  out  and  the  men,  their 
wages  in  arrears,  threw  down  their  tools  in  disgust  and  departed 
before  they  had  completed  the  job.  Six  years  later  the  bridge 
had  become  dangerous  and  complaints  were  made  to  the  Privy 
Council,  who  straightway  authorised  the  levy  of  a  rate  in  the 
counties  of  Northampton  and  Huntingdon.  Edmund  was  again 
appointed  as  treasurer  for  Northamptonshire,  with  instructions 
to  pay  off  the  arrears  of  wages,  but  this  time  the  justices  of  the 
peace  were  ordered  to  employ  professional  “surveyors”  “for 
perfecting  the  work”,  which  it  may  be  hoped  was  successfully 
accomplished.31 

Though  so  prominent  in  public  affairs,  the  settlement  of 
disputes,  and  the  maintenance  of  order,  Brudenell  was  not 
himself  impeccable,  and  on  one  occasion  brought  down  on  his 
own  head  the  wrath  of  the  Privy  Council.  This  was  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  regardership  of  Rockingham  Forest.  Though 
the  Queen  was  “excellently  disposed  to  hunting”,32  it  is  not  on 
record  that  she  ever  enjoyed  the  sport  in  Rockingham  Forest 
as  her  ancestors  had  done,  but  she  was  as  jealous  of  her  rights 
as  they,  and  Sir  William  Catesby  (probably  still  smarting  under 
Brudenell’s  rebuke  of  a  few  years  before),  and  Sir  Thomas 
Tresham,  who,  in  consequence  of  Brudenell’s  report,  had  been 
summoned  before  the  Council  in  connection  with  the  Queen  of 
Scots’  affair,  were  probably  glad  of  a  chance  to  get  him  into 
trouble.  In  1578  they  reported  him  for  slackness  in  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Queen’s  deer,  insinuating  that  members  of  his 
own  family  (his  brothers,  perhaps?)  had  been  guilty  of  poach- 

28  Acts  P.C.,  pp.  124,  135,  149,  1 51. 

29  Under  the  Statute  of  Bridges  of  1531. 

30  Acts  P.C. ,  p.  19. 

31  Acts  P.C.  (N.S.),  XIII,  p.  78. 

32  John  Nichols,  The  Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  III,  p.  513. 
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ing.  Unwilling,  no  doubt,  to  undermine  the  influence  of  such  a 
useful  all-round  man  as  Brudenell  by  summoning  him  before 
them,  the  Council  contented  themselves  with  a  warning,  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester33  in  a  private  letter.  After 
mentioning  “great  disorders  towards  Her  Majesty’s  game  and 
injurious  innovations  practised  by  such  as  be  of  near  affinity  to 
you  and  who  dwelleth  with  you”,  Leicester  referred  to  Edmund’s 
own  “great  slackness”  in  forest  causes  and  begged  him  to 
reform  these  matters  before  the  next  term,  being  unwilling  that 
he  should  be  summoned  before  the  Council  “which  greatly 
might  concern  his  credit”.34  From  the  silence  of  the  records  it 
may  be  assumed  that  Brudenell  mended  his  ways. 

The  public  service  which  claimed  most  of  Edmund’s  energies 
was  that  connected  with  the  military  forces  of  the  shire.  Their 
organisation  at  this  period  was  governed  by  an  Act  of  Philip 
and  Mary.35  Out  of  the  whole  of  the  able-bodied  men  of  every 
county,  a  number  from  each  village  was  selected  for  the  trained 
bands  of  foot-soldiers.  These  were  mustered  from  time  to  time 
at  convenient  centres,  provided  with  armour  and  weapons, 
given  two  or  three  days’  training,  and  sent  back  to  their  homes. 
The  mounted  service  was  provided  by  the  yeomen  and  gentry 
on  whom  also  lay  compulsory  obligations.  Each  town  and 
village  was  further  bound  to  supply  a  specified  amount  of 
armour  and  weapons  for  the  foot,  and  the  wages  of  the  soldiers 
during  their  training  were  paid  out  of  a  special  rate.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  from  time  to  time  there  were  defaulters  in 
the  service,  and  at  the  Kettering  musters  of  1581  Edmund,  who 
had  been  rated  at  two  demi-lances  and  one  light  horse,  sent 
but  one  lance  and  that  with  a  protest.36  But  this  did  not  prevent 
his  employment  three  years  later  as  a  deputy  commissioner  for 
the  breeding  and  furnishing  of  horses,  as  important  a  matter 
for  the  land  forces  as  was  the  supply  of  timber  for  the  navy, 
and  which  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  the  Privy  Council 
at  this  time.  His  fellow  commissioners  of  musters  included  all 
the  leading  men  of  the  shire,  Mildmay,37  Fitzwilliam,38 

33  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  (i532?-i588),  Queen  Elizabeth’s  favourite, 
was  the  5th  son  of  John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland.  He  was  alleged  to 
have  murdered  his  wife,  Amy  Robsart,  at  Cumnor  Hall 

34  Bru.  MSS.,  E.  xxiii,  i. 

35  The  Acts  of  4  and  5  Philip  and  Mary,  c.  2  and  3. 

36  J.  E.  Morris,  N.R.S.,  V  ol.  III,  Musters ,  Beacons  and  Subsidies,  p.  lxiii. 

37  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  of  Apethorpe  (i520?-8g),  See  p.  55,  note  13. 

38  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam  of  Milton  (1526-99).  See  p.  55,  note  14. 
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Spencer,39  Knightley,40  Montagu,41  and  Cecil.42 

Within  the  counties  the  territorial  organisation  of  the  forces 
was  by  hundreds,  of  which  there  were  twenty  in  Northampton¬ 
shire,  each  containing  on  an  average  fifteen  parishes.  Those 
responsible  to  the  government  for  the  exacting  and  laborious 
task  of  raising  and  training  the  local  forces  were  the  landed 
gentry,  acting  either  as  commissioners  for  musters  under  the 
high  sheriff  or  as  deputy  lieutenants  under  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
an  official  who  first  made  his  appearance  in  Tudor  times  and 
superseded  the  sheriff  in  his  military  duties.  The  Lieutenants 
were  first  appointed  as  a  temporary  measure  in  times  of  great 
emergency.  William  Parr,  Marquess  of  Northampton,43  who 
was  the  first  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Northamptonshire,  received 
a  commission  in  1549,  the  year  of  the  rebellions  in  Norfolk  and 
the  south-west.  Northampton  was  Lieutenant,  as  were  many 
of  the  early  holders  of  the  office,  of  a  group  of  counties,  viz. : — 
Northampton,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  and  Norfolk. 

In  1569,  the  year  of  the  rebellion  in  the  north,  Northampton 
was  again  appointed,  with  Edmund  Brudenell  as  one  of  his 
deputies,  but,  in  the  following  year,  after  order  had  been 
restored,  all  the  county  commissions  were  cancelled.  No 
Lieutenant  of  Northamptonshire  was  again  appointed  until 
1586,  the  year  after  Edmund’s  death,  so  that,  for  the  last  twelve 
years  of  his  life,  he  carried  out  his  military  duties  as  a  commis¬ 
sioner  for  musters.44  Like  other  commissioners  and  deputy 
lieutenants  he  kept  a  Musters  Book  into  which  his  clerk  care¬ 
fully  copied  lists  of  men,  accounts  of  rates  levied  and  spent,  and 
letters  and  orders  from  the  Privy  Council.  This  book  was  at 
Deene  in  the  time  of  Edmund’s  nephew,  the  first  Earl  of 
Cardigan,  but  has  since  disappeared.  In  spite  of  the  loss  of  this 
manuscript  a  vivid  picture  of  Edmund’s  activities  in  the  critical 
years  of  1569  and  1570  can  be  reconstructed. 

The  north  of  England  had  never  settled  down  contentedly 

39  Sir  John  Spencer  of  Althorp,  Kt.  See  p.  55,  note  11. 

40  Sir  Richard  Knightley  (1533  ? — 16 15). 

41  Sir  Edward  Montagu,  who  died  in  1602.  See  p.  55,  note  14. 

42  Sir  Thomas  Cecil  (1542-1622).  See  p.  55,  note  15. 

43  Sir  William  Parr  (1513-71  )>  was  created  successively  Baron  Parr  and  Ross 
(*539)  i  Earl  of  Essex  (1543) ;  and  Marquess  of  Northampton  (1547).  He  forfeited 
his  titles  and  estates  for  supporting  Lady  Jane  Grey,  but  was  re-created  Marquess 
of  Northampton  in  1559.  He  was  brother  to  Queen  Katharine  Parr. 

44  H.M.C. ,  Buccleuch  MSS.,  Ill,  p.  14.  In  1570  Sir  Edmund  was  associated  with 
Lord  Vaux  of  Harrowden  and  others  in  a  return  to  the  Marquess  of  Northampton 
of  expenditure  on  horses,  armour  and  equipment  of  soldiers.  Cal.  S.P.,  p.  375. 
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to  the  religious  changes  of  Henry  VIII’s  reign  and  in  the  late 
autumn  of  1569  there  was  a  serious  rising  of  Catholics  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmorland 
(on  that  account  known  as  “the  rising  of  the  northern  Earls”), 
the  object  of  which  was  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  religion 
in  England  and  the  liberation  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  then 
imprisoned  at  Tutbury  Castle.  Several  thousand  strong,  the 
rebels  marched  south  as  far  as  Ripon,  the  red  cross  of  the 
crusaders  on  their  coats  and  the  Five  Wounds  of  Christ  as  the 
emblem  on  their  banners.  Elizabeth  immediately  called  out  the 
county  levies.  Northamptonshire  was  not  behind-hand  in  this 
service,  for  earlier  in  the  year  preparations  for  putting  the 
trained  bands  in  readiness  had  already  begun.  Edmund 
Brudenell  had  collected  over  £100  from  the  four  hundreds 
under  his  immediate  control45  for  expenditure  on  armour  and 
weapons,  and  in  the  middle  of  August  had  written  to  his  fellow 
commissioner  Sir  John  Spencer,  begging  him  to  have  the  said 
armour,  pikes,  and  fire-arms  delivered  at  Oundle  or  Kettering. 
Northamptonshire  was  in  advance  of  other  counties  in  the 
adoption  of  fire-arms.  Edmund  reported  that  2,000  able- 
bodied  men  had  been  certified  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  county 
and  enclosed  a  list  of  suitable  officers.  “It  is  thought  good  to 
appoint  the  number  of  six  captains  at  the  least  for  the  training 
and  exercising  of  them,”  he  wrote,  after  consultation  with  Sir 
Humphrey  Stafford46  and  Sir  Edward  Montagu,  concluding 
his  letter : 

Thus  for  this  time  I  cease  any  further  to  trouble  you,  wishing  to 

you  as  to  myself.  From  Deene  this  13th  day  of  August,  1569. 

By  your  loving  friend, 

Edmund  Brudenell  47 

The  armour  and  weapons  for  the  four  hundreds  for  which  he 
was  responsible  were  eventually  sent  from  London  to  Deene, 
where  they  were  safe  from  pillage  by  disaffected  or  unauth¬ 
orised  persons,  and  were  distributed  from  there  to  the  village 
constables.  Then  came  the  Queen’s  summons  and  for  the  next 

46  Willibrooke,  Corby,  Polebrooke  and  Navisford.  See  N.R.S.,  Vols.  Ill  and 
VII,  for  the  organisation  of  the  local  militia. 

46  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford  of  Blathervvick,  about  four  miles  from  Deene.  Stafford, 
who  died  in  1575,  was  the  builder  of  Kirby  Hall.  (See  below  p.  64.)  His  father, 
another  Humphrey,  bought  the  manor  of  Kirby  in  1542.  (See  Kirby  Hall,  by 
G.  H.  Chettle  (1947) ). 

47  B.M.,  Add.  MSS.  25,079,  fo.  22. 
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few  weeks  Edmund  was  extremely  busy  attending  the  trainings 
of  both  horse  and  foot  soldiers,  arranging  for  the  supply  of  coats, 
and  purchasing  carts  and  horses  for  the  carriage  of  equipment 
and  commissariat.48  The  Queen  was  preparing  greater  forces, 
it  was  said,  than  had  ever  gathered  in  England  to  suppress  a 
revolt.49  As  the  troops  finally  marched  away  towards  Wansford 
to  join  similar  bands  travelling  along  the  Great  North  Road, 
Edmund’s  thoughts  must  often  have  reverted  to  the  scenes  of 
his  boyhood  forty  years  before,  during  the  “Pilgrimage  of 
Grace”.50  As  had  happened  then,  the  great  adventure  ended  in 
anti-climax,  the  rebels  lost  heart,  their  army  melted  away,  and, 
in  a  very  short  time  the  Northamptonshire  villagers  had 
returned  to  their  work  in  the  fields. 

Shortly  after  coming  to  live  at  Deene  Edmund  set  to  work  to 
re-build  the  greater  part  of  his  house,  and  this  was  his  absorbing 
interest  for  the  next  twenty  years.51  There  was  great  emulation 
in  building  among  the  country  gentry  at  this  period,  especially 
in  Northamptonshire,  where  the  famous  quarries  of  fine  build¬ 
ing  stone  at  Barnack  near  Stamford,  at  Weldon,  the  next  village 
to  Deene  on  the  south-west,  and  elsewhere,  are  reckoned  to 
have  been  among  the  attractions  which  caused  so  many  rich 
men  to  settle  in  the  county.  So  while  the  new  hall  at  Deene  was 
rising  from  the  ground,  Lord  Burghley,  Sir  John  Spencer, 
Edward  Griffin,  and  Edward  Watson  were  building  at  Burghley, 
Althorp,  Dingley,  and  Rockingham.  Much  discussion  must 
surely  have  taken  place  between  these  men  on  the  subject  of 
their  houses  when  they  met  in  Northampton  for  the  assizes  or 
at  quarter  sessions,  and  many  the  visits  they  must  have  paid  one 
another  to  inspect  the  progress  of  the  works.52  Deene  Hall  as 
it  exists  to-day  is  largely  Edmund’s  work.  He  added  ranges  of 
building  on  the  south  and  west  of  the  courtyard,  including  the 
great  hall,  and  the  entrance  porch  thereto,  with  its  exquisite 
detail,  and  he  built  some  of  the  small  rooms  on  the  south 
front.  He  carried  out  decorative  if  not  structural  work  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  house.  Though  in  the  main  an  ardent 

48  P.R.O.,  S.P.D.  12/68/24. 

49  A.  F.  Pollard,  Political  History  of  England,  p.  295. 

50  See  pp.  51,  52  above. 

51  See  above,  p.  47.  In  Mr.  Marshall  Sisson’s  opinion,  the  range  of  buildings 
on  the  east  side  of  the  courtyard  is  earlier  in  date  than  the  Great  Hall. 

52  For  the  building  of  houses  in  Northants  in  the  16th  century,  see  J.  A.  Gotch, 
The  Old  Halls  and  Manor  Houses  of  Northamptonshire  ( 1 936)  and  Squires'  Homes  of 
Northamptonshire  (1939). 
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admirer  of  Renaissance  architecture,  for  the  design  of  the  great 
hall  Edmund  took  his  inspiration  from  the  past.  It  is  one  of  the 
latest  in  the  country  to  be  built  after  the  medieval  pattern  “and 
was  originally  warmed  by  a  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  floor”,  the 
smoke  escaping  through  the  louvre  or  opening  in  the  roof. 
According  to  the  same  authority,  “the  roof  of  the  hall  has 
probably  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  rivals  of  contemporary 
date  in  the  country.”53  The  stone  of  which  the  house  is  built 
is  probably  from  the  Weldon  quarry,  but  for  the  roof  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  Edmund  quarried  the  slates  on  his  own 
estate.54 

It  is  not  known  whether  Edmund  employed  a  surveyor,  as 
architects  were  then  called,  or  whether  his  house  was  built  to 
his  own  design.  He  signed  the  work  with  his  coat  of  arms, 
which  appears  on  the  north  porch,  and  also  with  his  own  and 
his  wife’s  initials  which  are  worked  into  the  detail  of  the  carving 
on  the  exterior  eastern  wall  of  the  house.  An  elaborately  carved 
and  painted  mantelpiece  in  a  room  on  the  east  of  the  courtyard 
bears  the  date  1571,  whereas  the  detail  of  the  porch  and  the 
great  hall  “is  that  of  the  mid-sixteenth  century”.55  The  mantel¬ 
piece  is  ornamented  with  the  Brudenell  arms  impaled  with 
those  of  Bussy,  and  a  Latin  motto  “amicus  fidelis  protexio 
fortis”  which  may  be  translated:  “A  faithful  friend  is  a 
strong  bulwark.”  Many  additions  have  been  made  to  Deene 
Hall  in  succeeding  centuries,  but  as  Sir  Edmund  left  it,  it  was 
worthy  to  rank  with  the  most  beautiful,  if  not  the  largest,  of  the 
mansions  and  palaces  which  were  then  springing  up  all  over 
England. 

As  Deene  was  nearing  completion,  Sir  Edmund’s  neighbour, 
Sir  Humphrey  Stafford  of  Blatherwick,  started  to  build  Kirby 
Hall  near  to  Deene,  employing  for  this  purpose  a  local  mason 
named  Thomas  Thorpe  of  Kings  Cliffe.56  Sir  Humphrey  died 
before  Kirby  was  completed,  and  his  heir  sold  it  to  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Lord  Chancellor  and 
builder  of  Holdenby  House  at  the  other  end  of  the  county. 

53  J-  A.  Gotch,  The  Old  Halls  and  Manor  Houses  of  Northamptonshire ,  pp.  19  and  20. 

64  A  slater  was  employed  at  Deene  until  recent  years.  Slates  of  this  type  are 
usually  called  Collyweston  slates  or  tiles,  from  the  well-known  slate  quarry  not 
far  from  Deene,  but  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  the  district. 

50  J-  A.  Gotch,  Old  Halls  and  Manor  Houses ,  p.  9. 

Father  of  John  Thorpe  to  whom,  until  recently,  the  building  of  Kirby  Hall 
has  been  attributed,  (see  article  by  John  Summerson  in  the  Architectural  Review  for 
1949  on  “John  Thorpe  and  the  Thorpes  of  Kings  Cliffe”). 
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Sir  Christopher  never  lived  at  Kirby.57  At  this  time,  also, 
Sir  William  Fitzwilliam  erected  a  new  house  at  Milton.  For  the 
next  three  centuries  church  building  was  to  remain  almost  in 
abeyance.  The  artistic  instincts  of  the  nation  blossomed  forth 
in  a  new  style  of  domestic  architecture  unknown  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  which,  though  taking  its  inspiration  from  the  south, 
yet  grew  with  such  natural  grace  and  loveliness  out  of  the 
English  landscape. 

In  the  great  age  of  maritime  adventure,  rich  men  were 
tempted  by  the  glittering  prizes  held  out  to  them  and  were 
ready  to  invest  their  money  in  schemes  for  the  colonisation  of 
the  new  world.  The  Queen  herself,  and  the  Earl  of  Bedford, 
for  example,  were  prominent  in  such  enterprises,  and,  towards 
the  end  of  his  life,  Edmund  Brudenell  became  a  partner  in  a 
project  which  eventually  led  to  the  founding  of  the  first  English 
colony  on  the  continent  of  America.58  In  1578  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert,59  stepbrother  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  obtained  from  the 
Queen  a  grant  of  such  “remote,  heathen,  and  barbarous  lands” 
not  already  in  the  possession  of  any  Christian  prince,  as  he 
might  discover,  reserving  to  Her  Majesty  one-fifth  of  “all  the 
gold  and  silver  there  gotten”.  Gilbert  sailed  across  the  Atlantic 

67  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  (1540-91),  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  William  Hatton 
of  Holdenby,  Northants.  He  was  successively  M.P.  for  Higham  Ferrers  and 
Northamptonshire.  He  was  knighted  in  1578  and  was  Lord  Chancellor  from  1587 
to  1591,  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Northamptonshire  from  1586  to  1591.  He  bought 
Kirby  Hall  from  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford  in  1575. 

Kirby  remained  with  the  Hattons  until  1764,  when  it  passed  by  descent  to 
Edward  Finch  son  of  Ann,  daughter  of  the  first  Viscount  Hatton  and  wife  of 
Daniel  Finch  7th  Earl  of  Winchilsea.  Edward  Finch  assumed  the  additional  name 
of  Hatton,  his  grandson  becoming  the  10th  Earl  of  Winchilsea.  The  16th  Earl  of 
Winchilsea  is  the  present  owner.  Kirby  Hall  was  dismantled  in  1836  and  allowed 
to  fall  into  decay,  and  in  1930  H.M.  Office  of  Works  accepted  the  guardianship  of 
the  partial  ruin  of  what  the  late  Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch  described  as  one  of  “the  very 
finest  examples  of  the  fine  architecture  of  the  time”.  ( Old  Halls  and  Manor  Houses, 
p.  15).  Since  1930  further  decay  has  been  arrested,  and  the  gardens  have  been 
laid  out  again  according  to  the  old  design  and  planted  with  rose  trees.  The  date 
of  the  dismantling  and  desertion  of  Kirby  Hall  is  recorded  in  the  MS.  Catalogue  of 
Pictures  at  Voelas,  N.  Wales,  by  Miss  Frances  Wynne.  The  date  of  the  Catalogue 
is  1898. 

58  The  story  is  told  by  Professor  David  Quinn  in  his  Voyages  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert  (Hakluyt  Society,  1940,  series  II,  vol.  83),  where  he  prints  the  draft  agree¬ 
ments  between  ( a )  Gilbert,  Gerrard  and  Peckham,  and  ( b )  Gerrard,  Sir  Edmund 
Brudenell  and  others,  the  originals  of  which  are  in  the  Brudenell  collection. 
(Bru.  MSS.,  O.  i,  9,  1 1.)  Gilbert  scribbled  notes  in  the  margin  of  these  drafts  and 
signed  his  name,  “H.  Gylberte”,  or  his  initials,  at  the  foot  of  every  sheet.  Professor 
Quinn  informs  me  that  there  is  in  the  Free  Library,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A.,  a  copy 
of  Richard  Hakluyt’s  Divers  Voyages,  published  in  May,  1582,  containing  the 
inscription:  “Liber  Aedmundi  Brudnells  militis  empt’  termine  pasce  1582”. 

59  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  (i539?-83)  served  in  Ireland  and  the  Netherlands. 
He  was  a  Devon  man  and  M.P.  for  Plymouth.  He  was  knighted  in  1570. 
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the  next  year  but  the  voyage  was  a  failure.  In  order  to  raise 
money  for  another  attempt  he  made  assignments  under  his 
patent  to  two  prominent  Catholics,  Sir  Thomas  Gerrard  and 
Sir  George  Peckham,  who,  with  the  Queen’s  approval,  hoped 
to  found  a  colony  overseas  for  their  co-religionists.  Gerrard 
was  a  Lancashire  man  but  two  of  his  daughters  had  married 
Jenisons  of  Irchester,  and  it  may  have  been  owing  to  this 
Northamptonshire  connection  that  when  four  more  adventurers 
were  brought  into  the  scheme,  two  of  them  should  have  been 
Northamptonshire  knights — Sir  William  Catesby  of  Ashby 
St.  Ledgers60  and  Sir  Edmund  Brudenell.61  Under  the  draft 
agreement  now  at  Deene,  each  of  these  four  agreed  to  con¬ 
tribute  a  minimum  of  £100,  ten  men  apiece  for  the  present  and 
forty  men  apiece  for  a  subsequent  voyage.  In  return  they  were 
recognised  as  “Associates”  in  the  enterprise,  and  were  promised 
“seignories”  of  10,000  acres  apiece  on  the  continent  of  America 
to  be  held  of  Peckham  and  Gerrard  at  an  annual  rent  of  ten 
shillings  per  thousand  acres.  Two  soldiers,  Sir  William  Stanley62 
and  Sir  Richard  Bingham,63  and  Martin  Frobisher64  the  famous 
navigator,  were  named  as  having  undertaken  to  fit  out  and  lead 
the  expedition.  Unfortunately  for  the  adventurers,  Mendoza, 
the  Spanish  Ambassador,  put  a  spoke  in  their  wheel.  His 
master,  Philip  II,  was  of  course  backing  all  the  plots  against 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  this  plan  to  ship  Catholics  out  of  England 
just  when  the  Jesuit  missionaries  were  meeting  with  success  in 
the  matter  of  converts,  was  not  at  all  to  his  liking.  Mendoza 
persuaded  the  priests  to  tell  the  intending  colonists  that  they 
would  in  all  probability  be  murdered  by  the  Spaniards  and  that 
the  Pope  was  against  the  project.  This  put  an  end  to  it  so  far 
as  the  Catholic  colony  was  concerned,  and  this  particular 
scheme  was  abandoned.  Gilbert,  however,  was  determined  to 
carry  out  his  voyage,  and  after  many  delays  and  difficulties  he 
eventually  sailed  from  Cawsand  Bay  in  June  1583,  with  a  fleet 
of  five  ships.  He  landed  at  what  is  now  the  harbour  of  St.  John’s, 

60  See  p.  57. 

61  The  other  two  were  William  Shelley  and  Philip  Basset,  Esquires.  Edmund 
Brudenell  was  knighted  in  1565. 

62  Sir  William  Stanley  (1548-1630).  He  served  Queen  Elizabeth  in  Ireland 
and  the  Netherlands  and  was  knighted  in  1579,  but  went  over  to  the  Spaniards  in 

i587- 

63  Sir  Richard  Bingham  (1528-99),  a  soldier  of  fortune.  He  was  knighted  in 
1584. 

64  Martin  Frobisher  (i535?~94).  In  addition  to  his  famous  voyages  of  discovery 
he  commanded  a  squadron  in  the  fleet  action  against  the  Spanish  Armada. 
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Newfoundland,  and  formally  took  possession  of  the  territory  in 
the  name  of  the  Queen.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  well-known — - 
how  on  their  way  home  Gilbert  and  all  his  shipmates  were  lost 
in  a  storm,  and  how,  just  before  his  own  vessel  disappeared 
beneath  the  waves  he  shouted  to  his  fellow-mariners  in  the 
Golden  Hind :  “We  are  as  near  Heaven  by  sea  as  by  land.”  Thus 
was  this  heroic  episode  of  the  Elizabethan  age  linked  with  the 
life  of  a  Northamptonshire  landowner. 

Edmund  Brudenell  was  energetic,  enterprising  in  business, 
full  of  family  pride,  with  a  great  love  of  architecture  and 
beautiful  things,  heraldry,  history,  and  antiquarian  lore.  His 
interest  in  antiquities  he  had  inherited  from  his  father.  He 
had,  like  him,  a  reputation  among  his  neighbours  for  a  bountiful 
hospitality.  His  personal  faults  will  be  brought  to  light  in  the 
second  half  of  this  chapter ;  here  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  he 
was  hot-tempered,  and  knew  it.  “I  do  think,”  he  wrote  to  his 
friend  Adrian  Stokes  in  1579,  “there  is  that  fault  in  you  which  I 
am  too  infected  with — I  mean,  too  choleric.”65  His  zeal  in  the 
public  service  was  only  equalled  by  his  activity  in  his  private 
affairs.  He  was  little  at  court,  preferring  the  busy  and  happy  life 
of  an  intelligent  country  gentleman,  but  he  was  personally 
known  to  the  Queen,  who  visited  Deene  in  1566.  She  was  on 
progress  in  the  Midlands  and  Edmund  noted  in  his  almanack66 
the  various  stages  of  her  journey  as  she  approached  Northamp¬ 
tonshire:  “July  15th,  Regina  in  traine  comith  in  progress 
North;  July  19th,  Warwick;  July  23rd,  Leicester;  July  26th, 
Darbey;  July  29th,  Nottingham;  August  1st,  Lincoln;”  ending 
on  August  1 2th  with  the  triumphant  entry:  “Regina  apud 
Deene”.  The  Queen’s  arrival  with  her  large  train  of  courtiers 
and  attendants,  her  reception  in  the  courtyard  by  her  host  and 
hostess,  the  proud  delight  with  which  Edmund  conducted  his 
royal  mistress  over  his  new  house,  the  splendid  banquet  on  the 

65  H.M.C.,  Buccl.  MSS.,  Ill,  p.  17.  Adrian  Stokes  or  Stock,  according  to  Miss 
Frances  Wynne’s  note  in  her  manuscript  catalogue  of  the  pictures  at  Voelas, 
N.  Wales  (1898),  was  of  Roach  Castle,  Pembroke.  Stokes  married  as  her  second 
husband  Frances  Brandon  (daughter  of  Charles  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  mother  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey)  with  whom  he  is  portrayed  in  the  picture  by  Hans  Eworth  at 
Voelas.  Stokes  was  fifteen  years  younger  than  his  wife  who  bequeathed  him  large 
estates  in  Warwickshire  and  Leicestershire.  (See  Catalogue  of  the  Tudor  Exhibition, 
London,  1890.)  He  wras  M.P.  for  Leicestershire  in  1571  and  married  secondly 
Anne,  widow  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton.  He  is  shown  with  flaming  red  hair 
in  the  Voelas  picture  of  which,  according  to  the  Tudor  Catalogue,  there  is  another 
version  at  Chatsworth.  I  am  indebted  to  Colonel  John  Wynne-Finch  for  per¬ 
mission  to  print  the  above  information  gathered  from  his  library  at  Voelas. 

66  Ephemerides  Novae  et  Auctae  Johannis  Stadie  (printed  in  1560)  in  Deene  Library. 
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huge  refectory  table  in  the  great  hall — the  whole  episode  con¬ 
jures  up  a  very  pleasant  picture  to  the  imagination.  Nearly  four 
centuries  later  Edmund’s  almanack  was  laid  by  his  collateral 
descendant,  Mr.  George  Brudenell,  on  the  same  refectory  table 
for  the  inspection  of  the  late  Queen  Mary  on  the  occasion  of 
Her  Majesty’s  visit  to  Deene  in  1937. 

This  little  volume  is  the  most  intimate  and  personal  relic  of 
Sir  Edmund  which  has  survived.  He  bought  it  as  a  young  man 
at  Cambridge  in  1 560,  noting  the  fact  on  the  fly-leaf,  and  used 
it  for  recording  very  briefly  local  events  of  interest,  such  as  the 
births  and  deaths  of  friends  and  neighbours,  the  knighting  of 
Sir  Lewis  Mordaunt67  of  Drayton  and  Sir  Edward  Montagu  of 
Boughton  at  Easton  near  Stamford  in  1568,  and  for  strange 
local  occurrences  such  as  that  recorded  in  the  entry  for  January 
1 8th,  1569:  “A  woman  delivered  of  a  monster  in  Market 
Harborowe  which  was  lyk  a  catt.” 

In  1559  Edmund  took  for  his  crest  a  sea-horse — a  curious 
choice  for  this  Midland  landowner.  He  was  knighted  in  1565 
at  Sir  Thomas  Lucy’s  newly-built  house  at  Charlecote  in 
Warwickshire.68 
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In  describing  Edmund  Brudenell’s  interests  and  activities, 
public  and  private,  as  a  country  gentleman,  little  has  been  said 
of  his  domestic  life.  His  marriage  was  not  only  childless,  but 
clouded  for  many  years  by  unseemly  disputes  in  which  members 
of  both  the  Brudenell  and  Bussy  families  took  part  in  force. 
Owing  to  these  quarrels,  in  which  eminent  statesmen  found  it 
necessary  to  intervene  and  which  culminated  in  a  long  series  of 
law-suits,  a  flood  of  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  family  life  at 
Deene  about  which  the  records  would  otherwise  have  been 
silent.  The  records  themselves  are  not  only  incomplete,  but  so 
contradictory  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  perjury  at  that  date, 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  disentangle  truth  from  falsehood. 

6'  Sir  Lewis  Mordaunt  of  Drayton,  Northants  and  Turvey,  Beds.  He  succeeded 
his  father,  John,  Lord  Mordaunt,  as  3rd  Baron  Mordaunt  in  1572.  He  built  the 
wing  at  the  north-east  corner  of  Drayton  House,  carving  the  date,  1584,  upon  it. 
(N.  V.  Stopford-Sackville,  Drayton  Home,  1939.) 

68  W.  A.  Shaw,  The  Knights  of  England,  II,  p.  72;  but  W.  C.  Metcalfe,  quoting 
B.M.,  Cotton  MS.  Claud,  c.  iii,  (ff.  198-232),  in  his  Book  of  Knights  (1885),  p.  122, 
gives  the  date  as  1 566. 
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Nevertheless,  in  the  following  pages  an  attempt  is  made  to  give 
a  roughly  accurate  and  coherent  account  of  the  troubles  of 
Edmund  and  his  wife,  with  the  scales  weighted,  perhaps,  a  little 
against  Sir  Edmund. 

Many  papers  in  the  great  suit  in  the  Star  Chamber  between 
the  Bussys  and  the  Brudenells  have  survived  the  hand  of  the 
destroyer,  the  perils  of  Civil  War,  the  ravages  of  rats  and  mice, 
the  accidents  of  fire  and  water,  the  need  for  space,  and  the 
abominable  love  of  tidying-up,  lying  undisturbed  in  a  corner  of 
Deene  Hall  for  over  three  and  a  half  centuries.  They  consist 
of  bills  of  complaint,  answers,  replications,  rejoinders,  and  the 
depositions  of  witnesses,69  and  have  a  peculiar  interest,  being 
copies  and  drafts  of  the  official  records  of  the  case  which  have 
long  since  perished.  Many  of  them  bear  the  marginal  com¬ 
ments  of  Edmund  Brudenell  in  his  own  hand.  These  documents 
are  written  in  the  English  of  the  half-century  between  the 
publication  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  the  Authorised 
Version  of  the  Bible,  in  the  life-time  of  Shakespeare,  that  is  to 
say,  at  the  greatest  moment  of  English  prose.  Every  incident 
and  all  the  speeches  and  conversations  in  this  chapter  have  been 
taken  direct  from  the  records,  though  the  spelling  has  been 
modernised.70 

The  principal  bone  of  contention  between  Edmund  and 
Agnes  Brudenell  was  the  disposal  of  the  Lincolnshire  property 
of  the  Bussys,  which,  after  descending  in  succession  to  sixteen 
knights  of  the  name,  had  been  alienated  from  the  male  line  by 
John  Bussy  when  he  cut  the  entail  in  favour  of  his  daughter 
Agnes  on  her  marriage,  and  settled  the  property  on  her  and  the 
heirs  male  of  her  body  by  Edmund  Brudenell.  As  she  had  no 
children,  the  Bussys  thought  it  very  unfair  when,  on  the  death 
of  old  John  Bussy,  Edmund  and  Agnes  applied  successfully  for 
the  royal  licence  to  enter  upon  the  Bussy  lands,  and,  within  the 
year,  comfortably  settled  themselves  in  at  the  ancestral  home 
of  the  family  at  Hougham.  The  Bussys  were  determined  not  to 
submit  without  a  struggle,  and  Henry  Bussy  (Agnes’s  uncle) 

69  There  is  nothing  to  be  found  in  the  Star  Chamber  Proceedings  at  the  Public 
Record  Office  concerning  this  case,  but  there  are  a  few  notes  and  memoranda 
relating  thereto  among  the  records  of  the  Privy  Council  now  classed  as  State 
Papers  Domestic.  The  decrees  and  orders  of  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  are  unfor¬ 
tunately  no  longer  in  existence. 

70  As  nearly  every  statement  and  quotation  in  this  Section  is  from  the  papers 
in  Bru.  MSS.,  Bundle  A.  xvii,  few  individual  references  have  been  given.  The 
State  Papers  Domestic  have  been  very  slightly  drawn  upon. 
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immediately  brought  an  action  against  the  Brudenells  for 
recovery  of  the  property  as  heir  male  under  the  entail.  After 
litigation  had  continued  for  a  year  or  two,  he  lost  his  case,  and 
died  soon  afterwards.  But  there  were  plenty  of  male  Bussys  to 
carry  on  the  battle  for  the  property.  The  next  heir  was  John, 
first  cousin  to  Agnes.  At  first  he  thought  of  going  to  law,  but  on 
consideration  decided  to  attempt  a  compromise  and  approached 
the  Brudenells  in  friendly  fashion.  Agnes  told  John  that  “she 
had  remorse  in  conscience  because  her  father  sought  to  break 
the  ancient  entails”,  and  Edmund  urged  him  to  bring  his  suit, 
saying  that  as  long  as  he  (Edmund)  might  have  the  property  for 
his  life  and  a  part  of  it  for  his  heirs,  John  was  welcome  to  the 
rest.  The  two  men  even  conspired  together  to  trick  Agnes  out 
of  her  rights  so  that  they  could  divide  the  spoil  between  them. 
The  plot  was  that  Edmund  should  take  Agnes  to  London,  and 
then  bring  another  woman,  purporting  to  be  his  wife,  into 
court,  who  would  make  the  desired  surrender  of  Agnes’s  lands, 
but  on  thinking  it  over  John  declared  that  he  “would  not  agree 
to  such  fraudulent  practice”. 

In  the  meantime  a  sad  estrangement  was  growing  up  between 
Edmund  and  Agnes.  They  quarrelled  in  1562  over  some  title 
deeds  of  her  inheritance  which  Edmund  accused  her  of  having 
hidden;  they  quarrelled  over  how  long  they  should  stay  at 
Deene  and  how  long  at  Hougham ;  they  quarrelled  over  money, 
and  it  is  very  possible  that  they  were  at  variance  over  religion. 
If  not  secretly  a  Catholic,  Edmund  had  sympathy  with  Catho¬ 
lics,  whereas  at  one  time  Agnes  was  in  touch  with  “godly 
preachers”,  which  at  least  indicates  that  she  had  leanings 
towards  Puritanism. 

In  those  days  a  wife  had  no  control  over  her  own  fortune,  but 
was  compelled  to  hand  it  over  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  to  her 
husband.  Edmund  kept  her  very  short,  and  bitterly  and  with 
tears  did  she  complain  to  a  Lincolnshire  neighbour  that  he 
“allowed  her  no  more  commodity  but  the  kitchen  fees,  and  used 
her  to  his  table  but  for  the  sign  of  a  wife.” 

When  very  short  of  funds  Agnes  was  forced  to  borrow  to 
meet  the  pressing  demands  of  the  tradesmen.  It  was  a  period, 
largely  owing  to  the  Queen’s  example,  of  immense  extravagance 
in  woman’s  dress.  The  mercers’  and  clothiers’  bills  soon 
mounted  up.  £22,  for  instance,  was  owing  for  silk  to  a  silk- 
mercer  in  Cheapside.  Agnes  did  not  dare  to  tell  her  husband 
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and,  when  payment  could  no  longer  be  withheld,  confided  in 
her  cousin,  John  Bussy,  who  lent  her  the  money.  After  this  she 
used  to  resort  to  him  when  in  distress,  and  he  would  give  her 
£10  to  £20  at  a  time.  Little  wonder  that  she  declared :  “If  my 
cousin  Bussy  should  forsake  me  or  be  sent  forth  as  a  captain,  I 
should  be  utterly  undone !” 

In  spite  of  their  private  differences,  the  Brudenells  kept  open 
house,  and  were  most  hospitable  to  their  relations.  Agnes’s 
mother  (Lady  Neville,  widow  of  Sir  Antony  Neville)  lived  at 
Deene  after  the  death  of  her  second  husband,  with  her  servants 
and  Ursula  Ratsey  her  personal  attendant.  Sir  Edmund  was 
on  good  terms  with  his  mother-in-law,  and  allowed  her  to 
remain  under  his  roof  until  her  death,  which  occurred  shortly 
before  that  of  Agnes.  Edmund’s  younger  brother  and  heir, 
Thomas  Brudenell  of  Stanion,  came  to  Deene  for  part  of 
every  year  with  his  wife,  who  was  a  Topcliffe  and  first  cousin  to 
Agnes.  Other  cousins  were  frequent  visitors,  the  Mears  boys, 
for  instance,  whose  grandmother,  Agnes’s  great-aunt,  was  Jane 
Bussy.  Ugly  stories  were  afloat  concerning  this  lady,  which  had 
come  to  the  ears  of  the  great  Lord  Burghley.  He  scribbled  in 
his  own  hand  on  a  document71  a  note  about  a  man  named 
Milnes  who  “was  killed  in  this  Jane’s  chamber.”72  But  that 
was  ancient  history,  and  Agnes  loved  her  young  cousins,  and 
spoke  to  her  country  neighbours  of  Anthony  Mears,  the 
youngest  of  them,  as  her  heir,  though  by  some  he  was  regarded 
as  soft-witted. 

Richard  Topcliffe73  (first  cousin  to  Agnes  and  brother-in-law 
of  Thomas  Brudenell)  was  another  frequent  visitor  at  Deene. 
He  was  a  sinister  figure  and  did  much  to  foment  the  strife 
between  Edmund  and  his  wife.  The  son  of  Robert  Topcliffe  of 
Somerby,  a  Lincolnshire  landowner,  Richard  was  a  great 
scoundrel  and  a  principal  tool  of  the  government  in  the  nosing- 
out  and  pursuit  of  Papists,  though  it  must  always  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  political  Papists  were  the  fifth  columnists  of  the 

71  P.R.O.,  S.P.  12/246/107. 

72  According  to  Sir  Edmund,  Jane  Mears,  by  a  decision  of  the  courts  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII,  was  pardoned  for  the  surmised  murder  of  which  she  had  been 
attainted,  and  her  son’s  legitimacy  acknowledged  and  proven.  (Bru.  MSS., 
A.  xvii,  38),  but  Topcliffe  maintained  that  Edmund  “accounted  the  Mears  to  be 
bastards,  descended  of  a  murderous  grandmother”. 

73  Richard  Topcliffe  (1532-1604).  He  was  M.P.  for  Beverley,  also  for  Old 
Sarum.  He  tortured  gipsies  as  well  as  Papists  and  was  twice  imprisoned  for  his  own 
excesses.  His  sister  Ann  was  the  wife  of  Thomas  Brudenell,  Edmund’s  younger 
brother. 
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age — perpetually  plotting  the  overthrow  of  the  Queen  and  the 
established  religion.  But  no  political  or  patriotic  considerations 
could  excuse  Topcliffe’s  excesses,  most  of  which  took  place  after 
the  events  recorded  in  this  chapter.  He  was  allowed  to  keep  a 
private  rack  in  his  own  house  for  the  torture  of  suspected 
Catholics  under  examination.  Protestants  were  moved  to  indig¬ 
nation  at  his  cruelty.  His  favourite  activity  gave  a  new  word 
to  the  dog-Latin  of  the  law  courts,  and  to  hunt  a  recusant 
became  officially  known  as  “topcliffizare”.  Such  was  the  man 
whom  Edmund  Brudenell  admitted  as  a  kinsman  and  friend  to 
the  intimacy  of  his  family  circle.  Richard  had  been  brought  up 
as  a  child  with  Agnes  and  was  under  an  obligation  to  her  for  a 
small  annuity  which  she  allowed  him.  He  hoped  to  secure  the 
reversion  of  more  of  her  property  after  her  death  and  was 
watching  carefully  for  any  Catholic  tendencies  in  the  family, 
whereby  he  might  get  Sir  Edmund  into  his  power. 

Against  the  background  of  his  life  as  a  busy  justice  of  the 
peace,  of  the  coming  and  going  of  relations  and  friends,  of  the 
periodical  moves  to  Hougham  and  back  again  to  Deene,  the 
domestic  troubles  of  Edmund  and  Agnes  continued,  aggravated 
by  the  growing  licentiousness  of  Edmund’s  life.  He  had  fallen 
in  love  with  another  man’s  wife.  Painful  scenes  with  Agnes 
ensued,  and  after  one  violent  quarrel  he  locked  her  in  her  room, 
denying  her  access  to  her  mother.  Her  husband’s  neglect  and 
unfaithfulness  and  the  continual  pestering  of  her  various  cousins 
for  a  share  in  her  inheritance  caused  Agnes  such  misery  that  her 
health  was  affected.  She  was  a  very  religious  woman  and  con¬ 
fided  her  troubles  to  certain  “godly  preachers”  whom  she 
helped  to  support.  The  news  spread  and  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  then  Vice- Chamberlain  to  the  Queen,  wrote  a  per¬ 
suasive  letter  to  Sir  Edmund,  urging  him  to  mend  his  ways. 
Agnes  took  counsel  of  her  neighbours  and  besought  their  help. 
Sir  William  Fitzwilliam  of  Milton,  Edmund’s  first  cousin,  and 
Sir  Walter  Mildmay  of  Apethorpe,  did  their  utmost  to  effect  a 
reconciliation,  sometimes,  as  it  would  seen,  successfully,  for 
Edmund  would  have  fits  of  remorse  and  repentance  and  “take 
great  oaths  to  reform  himself”.  Then  would  Agnes  take  heart 
again,  resume  her  visits  to  the  village  school  or  invite  her  friends 
the  Maidwells  over  from  Gretton  or  the  Cruwyses  from  Fother- 
ingay,74  or  call  in  the  yeomen  of  Deene  and  Deenthorpe  and 

74  A  Laurence  Maidwell  gent,  was  living  at  Gretton  in  1604-5.  (N.R.S.,  III , 
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their  families  to  watch  a  performance  of  some  strolling  players 
in  the  new  great  hall  at  Deene. 

But  these  peaceful  interludes  grew  sadly  more  infrequent. 
Unseemly  quarrels  took  place  between  the  men  of  the  family 
and  one  evening  there  was  a  dreadful  scene  at  the  supper  table 
in  the  presence  of  Dame  Agnes.  Topcliffe,  in  conversation  with 
Thomas  Brudenell,  happened  to  mention  “a  morrow-mass 
priest”.  Sir  Edmund,  immediately  taking  himself  to  be  under 
suspicion  of  hearing  mass,  fell  into  a  “strange  fury”.  Topcliffe 
drew  himself  up  and  told  Sir  Edmund  he  wished  he  might  be 
treated  as  a  gentleman,  more  especially  as  he  was  the  Queen’s 
servant.  “The  Queen’s  servant!”  thundered  Sir  Edmund,  rais¬ 
ing  his  voice,  and,  according  to  Topcliffe,  rising  to  his  feet, 
“I  serve  as  good  a  mistress  as  you  do!”  to  which  Topcliffe 
retorted:  “You  know  I  serve  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  so  I  trust 
do  you!”  Trembling  with  rage  at  this  imputation  on  his 
loyalty,  Sir  Edmund  took  up  the  challenge  and  shouted  back : 
“I  serve  as  good  a  mistress  as  you  do,  and  make  the  worst  con¬ 
struction  thereof  you  can  or  dare  !”75  By  this  time  the  noise  of 
the  altercation  had  reached  the  servants’  quarters,  and  they 
came  flocking  to  the  doorway  where  they  stood  gazing  in 
amazement  at  the  scene,  and  ready  at  a  sign  from  their  master 
to  lay  hands  on  Topcliffe  who  was  by  no  means  popular  among 
the  household.  Topcliffe,  however,  thought  it  best  to  withdraw 
before  any  blows  were  struck. 

When  Sir  Edmund  was  out  of  the  way  on  county  business, 
Topcliffe  and  the  Bussys  continued  to  lay  siege  to  Agnes  with 
respect  to  her  inheritance,  being  “very  importunate  with  her, 
troubling  her  when  she  would  have  gone  to  her  bed  and  before 
she  rose  from  thence,  when  she  would  have  taken  her  natural 
rest,  also  at  her  meals,  and  when  she  desired  to  go  to  the 
school”.  So  said  Ursula  Ratsey,  old  Lady  Neville’s  maid. 
Agnes  confided  her  grief  to  Mrs.  Cruwys  of  Fotheringay  that 
“her  cousins  did  seek  more  for  her  lands  than  the  recovery  of  her 
health,  because  they  would  not  suffer  her  through  their  con¬ 
tinual  company  and  earnest  speeches  to  take  her  natural  rest 
in  the  mornings  when  she  most  desired  it,  for  that  she  could  not 
sleep  in  the  night-time.” 

p.  1 12.)  James  and  Geoffrey  Cruwys  were  grantees  in  5  &  6  Philip  and  Mary  of 
the  site  of  Fotheringay  College.  (Bridges’  JVorthants,  II,  p.  458.) 

76  Sir  Edmund  declared  afterwards  that  he  meant  by  this  “the  same  mistress, 
Queen  Elizabeth”. 
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A  few  weeks  after  the  scene  in  the  supper-chamber,  Top- 
cliffe,  journeying  abroad  on  the  Queen’s  business,  had  news  of 
Agnes’s  ill  health  and  broke  his  journey  to  travel  into  North¬ 
amptonshire.  Not  being  at  the  moment  exactly  persona  grata 
with  Sir  Edmund,  he  went  first  to  Apethorpe  to  find  out  the  lie 
of  the  land.  He  arrived  there  in  the  forenoon,  dined  with  that 
old  and  trusted  friend  of  the  Brudenell  family,  Sir  Walter 
Mildmay,  and  reassured  by  what  the  latter  told  him,  “adven¬ 
tured”  to  ride  on  to  Deene.  He  knocked  at  the  great  front  door 
into  the  hall  and  had  the  surprise  of  his  life  when  the  servant 
who  opened  it  met  him  with  threats  that  he  should  be  enter¬ 
tained  with  a  case  of  pistols  fired  into  his  bosom  if  he  dared  to 
come  into  Sir  Edmund’s  house,  that  Sir  Edmund  would  strike 
him,  and  more  to  the  same  effect.  The  next  moment  and 
Sir  Edmund  himself  rushed  out  of  the  house  and  across  the 
courtyard,  and  fired  a  volley  of  abuse  at  Topcliffe,  calling  him, 
among  other  names:  “Machiaevellist” — a  revealing  epithet.76 
Topcliffe  jumped  on  to  his  horse  and  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  taking 
refuge  with  Mr.  Cruwys  at  Fotheringay. 

Under  the  influence  of  two  considerations,  Sir  Edmund’s 
choler  soon  subsided.  Topcliffe’s  enmity  was  not  to  be  lightly 
incurred,  for  in  those  dangerous  days  he  was  in  a  position  to 
break  almost  any  man  he  chose.  Further,  Sir  Edmund  was 
most  anxious,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  to  come  to  some 
arrangement  with  Agnes’s  relatives  whereby  he  might  secure  for 
himself  a  substantial  share  in  her  inheritance  and  thus  be  able, 
as  he  put  it,  to  “keep  up  the  port”  (i.e.,  comportment)  “that 
his  calling  required”.  The  morning  after  his  rough  reception  of 
Topcliffe,  therefore,  he  sent  a  messenger  over  to  Fotheringay, 
begging  him  to  “forget  all  unkindness  past  in  respect  of  ancient 
friendship”,  and  to  come  at  once  to  Deene.  Topcliffe  relented 
and  rode  over.  He  was  shown  into  “the  little  parlour”  (doubt¬ 
less  one  of  the  small  rooms  on  the  south  side  of  the  house), 
where  he  found  Dame  Agnes  sitting  with  her  cousin  John 
Bussy.  Here  they  were  soon  afterwards  joined  by  Mr.  Gylpen, 
Sir  Walter  Mildmay’s  secretary,  who  had  ridden  over  from 
Apethorpe.  After  some  general  conversation  Mr.  Bussy  went 
out,  returning  later  with  a  message  from  Sir  Edmund,  begging 
Topcliffe  to  come  to  his  chamber.  Topcliffe  turned  to  Gylpen 
and  asked  him  to  accompany  him.  He  did  so,  and  it  is 

76  Machiavelli  died  in  1527,  fifty-five  years  before  these  events. 
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from  Gylpen’s  description  that  we  know  what  happened. 

Topcliffe  and  Brudenell  saluted  each  other  stiffly,  then  Top- 
cliffe,  taking  the  initiative,  complained  to  him  of  hostile  speeches 
made  behind  his  back  by  Edmund  and  members  of  his  family. 
Edmund  walked  across  the  room  and  placing  his  hand  on  a 
Bible  which  lay  on  the  window  seat,  swore  to  his  innocence, 
and  entreated  that  friendship  might  henceforth  be  restored 
between  them.  Then  followed  a  conference,  discreditable  to 
both,  as  to  how  matters  might  be  arranged  for  the  division  of 
the  Bussy  lands  after  Dame  Agnes’s  death,  Topcliffe  pointing 
out  that  the  first  and  most  necessary  step  to  be  taken  was 
Edmund’s  reconciliation  with  his  wife.  Some  notes  were  jotted 
down  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  the  chief  being  Sir  Edmund’s 
agreement  to  give  his  wife  a  free  hand  concerning  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  her  property. 

Topcliffe  seized  the  notes,  and  after  consultation  with  John 
Bussy,  submitted  the  document  to  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  who 
directed  it  to  be  shown  to  Dame  Agnes  and  again  to  Sir 
Edmund.  This  done,  Gylpen  prepared  a  fair  copy  for  signature. 
But  now  a  hitch  occurred.  In  spite  of  persuasions  and  threats, 
Agnes  utterly  refused  to  be  reconciled  to  her  husband  or  to  make 
any  manner  of  disposition  of  her  property  until  she  had  con¬ 
sulted  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  in  private.  Sir  Walter  was,  after 
Lord  Burghley,  the  most  important  man  in  the  county,  M.P. 
for  Northamptonshire  and  a  Privy  Councillor.  His  time  was 
fully  occupied  and  it  took  much  persuasion  to  get  him  over  to 
Deene.  At  length,  at  the  earnest  entreaties  of  all  the  parties  to 
the  dispute,  he  agreed  to  come,  bringing  with  him  his  secretary, 
and  a  councillor-at-law  (or  barrister,  as  we  should  say  to-day) 
in  the  person  of  Master  Lewys  of  Colly weston.  Sir  Walter’s 
first  interview  was  with  Sir  Edmund  who,  in  his  presence,  set 
his  signature  to  the  articles  of  agreement,  of  which  the  principal 
clauses  were  as  follows : 

1 .  Lady  Brudenell  was  to  be  free  to  go  to  Hougham  and  return 
to  Deene  as  she  pleased,  and  also  to  have  freedom  in  the  choice 
of  her  servants. 

2.  Sir  Edmund  would  provide  her  with  sufficient  money  for 
housekeeping  and  servants’  wages,  and  would  make  up  her 
jointure  to  £100  a  year. 

3.  He  would  agree  to  any  arrangement  she  might  make  for  the 
disposition  of  her  property  after  her  death. 
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4.  He  would  be  reconciled  to  her  and  endeavour  henceforth 
to  lead  a  godly  life,  on  penalty  of  forfeiting  his  share  as 
her  husband  in  the  manor  house  of  Hougham  and  all  her 
lands. 

5.  He  would  “banish  Kelam’s  wife  out  of  his  company”  and 
never  more  relieve  her,  further  than  Lady  Brudenell  should 
advise  him  to  do,  “for”  the  document  concluded  “he  doth 
protest  he  hath  no  fond  opinion  of  Kelam’s  wife.” 

The  document  was  headed :  “Sir  Edmund  Brudenell’s  offer  and 
promises  to  my  Lady  Brudenell  before  Sir  Walter  Mildmaye, 
the  24th  of  October  1582.” 

Sir  Walter  then  aslged  to  see  Dame  Agnes,  and  was  taken  into 
her  parlour,  where  he  remained  alone  with  her  “the  space  of  an 
hour  or  thereabouts”,  after  which  “she  seemed  to  be  greatly 
comforted  and  revived”.  Topcliffe’s  version  was  that  “Sir 
Walter  Mildmay  most  honourably  quieted  the  sick  lady,  and 
satisfied  Sir  Edmund,  and,  as  everyone  thought,  made  a  godly 
and  quiet  reconcilement  between  them”.  The  old  knight,  no 
doubt  feeling  that  he  had  done  a  good  day’s  work,  rode  home 
and  immediately  set  down  from  memory  Dame  Agnes’s  wishes 
and  intentions  with  regard  to  her  property.  A  few  days  later 
Sir  Edmund,  his  brother  Thomas,  Topcliffe,  and  John  Bussy 
were  summoned  to  Apethorpe  for  a  conference,  at  which  Sir 
Walter  communicated  to  them  Dame  Agnes’s  intentions.  They 
seemed  very  well  pleased  and  then  and  there  agreed  that  the 
lengthy  legal  procedure  which  would  give  effect  to  them  should 
be  put  in  motion. 

Mildmay  was  highly  contented  at  his  success  in  settling  this 
long-standing  family  dispute  so  satisfactorily  to  all  parties,  for 
Agnes’s  dispositions  were  eminently  fair  and  reasonable.  Every 
one  of  the  vultures  was  to  have  his  share  in  the  quarry.  Hough¬ 
am  was  to  go  to  Sir  Edmund  for  his  life ;  Thistleton  in  Rutland 
to  Thomas  Brudenell  and  Ann  his  wife ;  the  Derbyshire  manors, 
valued  at  £4,000,  to  Topcliffe;  the  remainder  of  these  pro¬ 
perties,  in  case  of  failure  of  male  heirs,  to  John  Bussy.  Even 
Anthony  Mears  had  been  provided  for,  for  Agnes  had  left 
unbestowed  some  of  her  Lincolnshire  manors  which  would 
automatically  descend  to  him  as  heir  general.  Sir  Walter  took 
every  precaution  he  could  to  get  the  matter  completed.  He  was 
careful  when  he  reached  Hertford,  where  the  law-sittings  had 
been  adjourned  from  Westminster  Hall  owing  to  an  outbreak 
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of  plague  in  London,77  to  have  the  deeds  engrossed  and  the 
legal  preliminaries  accomplished.  The  documents  were  then 
placed  in  a  box,  sealed  by  Sir  Walter  himself,  and  sent  over  to 
Dame  Agnes.  Gylpen  happened  to  be  at  Deene,  sitting  with 
Dame  Agnes  in  her  parlour,  when  the  deeds  arrived.  She  asked 
him  to  fetch  Sir  Edmund  from  his  chamber  to  see  the  box 
opened.  Gylpen  went,  but  to  his  astonishment  all  he  got  for  an 
answer  was :  “You  are  very  hasty.  I  will  not  come  down  at  this 
time,  neither  will  I  see  the  box  opened.”  “I  know,”  quoth  he, 
“it  is  Sir  Walter’s  seal  and  that  it  is  safely  carried,  but  the 
matter  is  of  greater  importance  and  requires  more  advertise¬ 
ment.  We  may  do  it  next  Candlemas  term”78 — which  meant 
postponing  the  business  for  another  two  months. 

Now  the  box  arrived  at  Deene  on  November  24th  or  25th. 
On  the  10th  of  the  month  Sir  Edmund  Brudenell  had  written  to 
Sir  Walter  telling  him  not  to  be  astonished  if  he  did  not  proceed 
in  the  matter,  so  probably  his  present  attitude  had  not  come 
altogether  as  a  surprise  to  Gylpen.  In  the  meantime,  no  doubt 
as  an  excuse  for  delay,  Edmund  had  been  quarrelling  with 
Topcliffe  over  their  respective  shares  of  the  legal  expenses. 
Topcliffe,  scenting  danger  to  his  plans,  was  desperately  eager 
to  get  the  business  through,  and  rode  over  to  Collyweston  to 
see  Lewys,  to  whom  he  paid  £5  on  account  and  20s.  to  his  clerk 
out  of  his  own  pocket,  subsequently  paying  the  latter  a  further 
20  marks  (£13  13s.  4d.).  But  he  was  too  late.  On  November 
1 2th  Edmund  had  come  to  a  secret  arrangement  with  Anthony 
Mears  by  which  all  the  plans  so  carefully  made  by  Sir  Walter 
Mildmay  were  to  be  scrapped,  and  Dame  Agnes  was  to  be 
allowed  to  die  without  making  any  disposition  of  her  property, 
so  that  the  whole  might  descend  to  Anthony  as  heir  general 
under  the  common  law.  But  Sir  Edmund’s  intention  was  of 
course  to  benefit  himself,  and  this  was  only  a  preliminary.  On 
the  same  day  he  and  Anthony  executed  a  formal  agreement79 
by  which  on  the  fortieth  day  after  Dame  Agnes’s  death  Anthony 
was  to  deliver  to  Sir  Edmund  between  twelve  and  four  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  in  the  south  porch  of  Hougham  Church,  a 
document  conveying  the  whole  of  the  Bussy  estates  to  Sir 

77  There  was  hardly  room  in  the  town  for  such  a  large  influx  of  people,  and 
Lord  Burghley  noted  that  at  Hertford  Castle  (Nov.  21,  1582),  “There  are  lying 
two  abed  above  2,000  people.”  C.  Creighton,  History  of  Epidemics ,  I,  p.  331. 

78  I.e.,  Hilary  Term,  which  commenced  about  the  middle  of  January. 

79  Bru.  MSS.,  D.  xv,  1. 
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Edmund,  subject  only  to  the  reservation  to  Anthony  of  a 
small  annual  rent  charge.  Had  Mears  been  rightly  thought 
a  simpleton?  Sir  Edmund  made  him  ride  over  to  Northampton 
the  next  day  and  enter  into  a  bond  of  £10,000  before  the 
Mayor80  for  the  observation  of  the  terms  of  this  agreement. 
The  advantages  to  Edmund  were  great.  Hougham  was  to  be 
his,  not  for  his  life  only,  but  “to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever”. 
Mears  was  no  worse  off  than  under  the  Mildmay  agreement 
so  carefully  negotiated  by  Sir  Walter.  The  latter’s  feelings  on 
hearing  of  Edmund’s  stubborn  refusal  to  execute  the  convey¬ 
ances  may  be  better  imagined  than  described.  As  for  Topcliffe, 
the  Machiaevellist  had  himself  been  outwitted.  Great  was  his 
fury  and  loud  were  his  denunciations.  Sir  Edmund,  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  had  devised  to  overthrow  the  whole  purpose  of  Dame 
Agnes — and  this  with  the  help  of  his  brothers,  sisters  and  friends 
— “some  of  whom  are  known  to  be  recusants,  commonly 
received,  relieved  and  maintained  in  his  house”.  As  for  Mears, 
these  frustrated  plotters  cast  scorn  upon  him — “a  rude  and 
simple  man”,  they  said,  “that  silly  fellow,  Anthony  Mears.” 
Edmund,  forced  to  put  up  some  defence  at  his  change  of  front, 
declared  that  his  refusal  to  seal  the  deeds  had  been  at  the 
instigation  of  his  wife,  who  found  herself  in  better  health,  and 
was  now,  she  thanked  God,  in  good  hope  of  amendment. 

There  can  have  been  little  truth  in  this  statement,  for  the 
strain  of  these  last  unhappy  months  had  told  seriously  on  the 
poor  woman.  Early  in  August  she  was  suffering  from  nose¬ 
bleeding  and  loss  of  appetite,  and  desired  to  see  her  own 
physician,  Dr.  Walker  of  Lincoln.  At  her  request  Mr.  Gylpen 
wrote  begging  him  to  come  with  all  speed  to  Deene,  but  he 
seems  to  have  ignored  the  summons.  In  September  she  was 
again  ill  at  ease  and  once  more  asked  to  see  a  physician.  Dr. 
Roydon  of  Gretton  (a  village  near  to  Deene)  was  sent  for.  He 
used  to  attend  the  Brudenell  family  as  occasion  required  and 
may  have  been  a  good  doctor,  but  was  a  man  in  whom,  with 
regard  to  his  religious  opinions,  neither  Agnes  nor  her  relations 
had  any  confidence,  for,  in  Topcliffe’s  words,  he  was  “a  notori¬ 
ous  recusant  and  maintainer  of  popery,  and  a  doer  of  much 
hurt  with  his  persuasions  therein,  under  cover  of  ministering 
physic”.  John  Bussy  said  roundly  that  Roydon  was  “an 
obstinate  Papist,  and  a  lewd  persuader  of  the  Queen’s  subjects 

80  Ibid.,  H.  vi,  5. 
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from  their  obedience”.  Whatever  the  truth  of  these  statements, 
Roydon  gave  Dame  Agnes  some  physic  which,  after  her  death, 
it  was  declared  that  “she  utterly  misliked,  feeling  it  to  lie  heavy 
at  her  stomach  many  days  after”.  She  grew  worse  and  other 
doctors,  including  one  Butler,  and  Dr.  Walker  of  Lincoln,  were 
sent  for,  and  held  a  consultation.  Walker  stayed  some  nights  at 
Deene  and,  during  his  visit,  had  a  conversation  with  Gylpen 
who  asked  him  his  opinion  of  Roydon’s  physic.  Walker  replied 
“that  he  understood  both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  same, 
and  did  name  the  simples  unto  him,  but  he  cannot  remember 
them,  saving  that  he  remembereth  the  names  of  scammony  and 
rhubarb”,  but,  he  added :  “it  was  such  a  purgation  as  had  been 
able  to  have  killed  a  horse,  and  both  for  the  nature  and  pro¬ 
portion  of  it,  it  might  have  been  given  to  a  Yeoman  of  the 
Guard;” — then  with  gravity  and  emphasis  he  said:  “He  durst 
lay  his  life  that  the  lady  should  not  live  till  Christmas  next.” 
It  was  declared  later  by  Topcliffe  that  within  twenty-four  hours 
or  so  of  taking  Roydon’s  medicine  Dame  Agnes  had  three  score 
stools,  most  of  blood,  and  so  continued  with  eight,  ten  or  twelve 
stools  day  and  night,  languishing  thereof  until  the  time  of  her 
death,  many  times  bleeding  at  the  nose  and  mouth  also. 
On  some  days  she  felt  better  and  was  able  to  go  into  her  parlour, 
and  on  one  occasion  Sir  Edmund  at  her  request  admitted  a 
company  of  strolling  players,81  whose  performance  raised  her 
spirits  for  the  moment.  But  she  grew  gradually  weaker,  while 
her  menfolk,  engrossed  in  their  schemes  for  getting  hold  of  her 
property,  paid  little  heed,  and  continued  shamefully  to  pester 
her,  even  when  she  lay  sick  in  bed,  for  a  share  in  her  inheritance. 

After  Lady  Neville’s  death,  Ursula  Ratsey  befriended  Agnes 
and  nursed  her  in  her  sickness.  By  Christmas  time  it  was 
obvious  that  she  had  not  long  to  live.  On  January  3rd,  1583, 
Edmund  consolidated  his  arrangement  with  Anthony  Mears  by 
a  new  agreement.  On  Twelfth  Day  (January  6th,  1583)  Dame 
Agnes  Brudenell  died,  aged  about  sixty,  and  was  buried  at 
Deene  two  days  later.82  On  the  very  day  of  the  funeral  Sir 
Edmund  and  Mears  executed  the  deed  by  which  the  Bussy 
manors  in  Lincolnshire,  Rutland  and  Derbyshire  became  his 
property.83 

81  There  were  many  such  companies  at  this  time  under  the  patronage  of  noble¬ 
men  and  gentry.  “Lord  Burghley’s  players”  are  mentioned  in  1580.  J.  T.  Murray, 
English  Dramatic  Companies ,  II,  p.  79. 

82  Deene  parish  register.  83  Bru.  MSS.,  D.  xv,  3. 
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No  sooner  did  this  become  known  to  John  Bussy  and  Top- 
cliffe  than  they  tried  to  occupy  some  of  the  manors  by  force, 
but  Sir  Edmund  was  ready  for  them  with  a  private  army  of 
roughs  and  the  attempt  was  a  failure.  The  claimants  thereupon 
had  recourse  to  the  law  and  brought  a  suit  against  Sir  Edmund 
in  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  but  with  no  success.  They  carried 
their  case  into  Chancery  and  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  in 
the  manner  of  the  age  made  every  effort  to  prejudice  the  result 
by  dragging  in  every  possible  side-issue  and  by  wild  accusations 
against  the  defendant.  The  most  serious  of  these  was  the  sug¬ 
gestion,  as  related  above,  that  Sir  Edmund  and  or  Roydon  had 
been  guilty  of  a  plot  to  shorten  Dame  Agnes’s  life  by  an  overdose 
of  medicine.  An  unskilled  and  unqualified  physician,  declared 
Topcliffe,  had  been  suffered  to  administer  “lewd  physic”  unto 
Dame  Agnes.  Against  these  attacks  Sir  Edmund  strenuously 
defended  himself.  With  regard  to  his  treatment  of  his  wife  he 
declared  that  “she  never  wanted  her  own  desire  of  meat,  drink, 
apparel,  jewels,  or  any  other  necessaries  convenient  to  her  call¬ 
ing”,  and  that  “never  in  her  life  had  she  felt  so  much  as  one 
fillip  of  his  finger”,  and  that  they  had  lived  together  “by  the 
space  of  forty  years  in  decent  and  loving  sort”.  He  denied  that 
she  was  “by  lewd  or  evil-disposed  persons  brought  to  untimely 
death”,  and  he  called  her  maidservant,  Ursula  Ratsey,  to  wit¬ 
ness  that,  if  he  had  sent  for  Roydon,  it  had  been  at  his  wife’s 
request,  and  indeed,  the  worst  that  Dr.  Walker  could  say  of 
the  physic  was  that  it  was  too  strong  a  purge.  Dame  Agnes  did 
not  die  until  nearly  three  months  after  she  had  taken  it,  and  in 
the  meantime  had  been  well  enough  to  leave  her  room  to 
witness  the  performance  of  the  strolling  players.  These  are 
flimsy  grounds  on  which  to  base  an  accusation  of  attempted 
murder,  and  Sir  Edmund  may  certainly  be  acquitted  of  the 
charge,  though  after  nightfall  his  unhappy  ghost  is  still  said  to 
wander  along  the  ancient  corridors  and  into  a  certain  “bed- 
parlour”  of  the  Hall  at  Deene. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence,  however,  that  he  and  Agnes  were 
on  very  bad  terms  with  each  other,  and  Edmund  did  not 
attempt  to  defend  himself  against  acts  of  unfaithfulness,  answer¬ 
ing  Topcliffe  on  one  occasion  that  “he  cometh  not  here  to 
justify  himself  as  though  he  never  offended  God  anyways,  but 
rather  as  the  publican  confesseth  himself  a  sinner,  nor  will  he 
here  accuse  the  complainant,  but  yet  verily  thinketh  that  if  all 


Ann  Savage,  second  wife  of  Robert,  second  Earl  of  Cardigan  (diedji696),  with  her 
three  children,  Anna  Maria,  afterwards  Countess  of  Shrewsbury;  Francis,  Lord 
Brudenell ;  Catherine,  afterwards  Countess  of  Middleton.  Painter  unknown. 


Deene  Hall,  the  South  Front.  By  Thomas  Eayre  of  Kettering 

original  drawing  at  the  British  Museum. 


1719.  From  the 


Showing  Chapel  and  Terrace,  since  removed,  and  (on  right)  the  first  Earl’s  Tower. 


Show  ing  windows  as  altered  by  the  fourth  Earl. 


Showing  the  Chapel  projecting  on  the  left,  and  the  main  entrance  into  the  Courtyard. 
These  three  Prospects  of  Deene  Hall  are  taken  from  a  Map  of  Deene,  of  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  at 

Boughton  House. 
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his  faults  were  here  laid  before  him  as  he  now  seeketh  to  lay 
abroad  mine,  he  would  be  glad  to  absent  himself  from  throwing 
the  first  stone  at  me,  as  the  Pharisees  did  when  they  accused  the 
adulterous  woman  before  Christ.”84 

Topcliffe’s  insinuations  against  Edmund’s  loyalty  and  ortho¬ 
doxy,  though  they  had  probably  even  less  foundation,  were 
much  more  dangerous.  To  the  first  Edmund  replied  that  he  was 
the  Queen’s  servant,  especially  sworn,  even  before  she  made 
him  a  knight,  and  he  defied  Topcliffe  to  prove  any  default  of  his 
dutiful  obedience  and  service  to  her  most  excellent  Majesty, 
and  that  “he  maketh  reckoning  he  always  did,  doth,  and  hath 
served  the  same  mistress  that  he  the  said  complainant  doth.  He 
is  the  Queen’s  sworn  man  as  well  as  the  defendant”,  and, 
indeed,  the  charge  of  disloyalty  was  most  easily  refuted  by  his 
excellent  record  of  public  service,  and  the  special  confidence 
placed  in  him  by  Queen  and  Privy  Council. 

Unable  to  convict  Edmund  of  Popish  recusancy,  Topcliffe 
cast  aspersions  at  the  orthodoxy  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  to 
which  Edmund  replied  that  they  must  answer  for  themselves, 
roundly  declaring  “that  if  there  were  any  such  detestable  abuses 
in  them  or  in  any  of  them  in  his  own  house,  or  to  his  knowledge 
elsewhere,  he  utterly  denieth  that  they  or  any  of  them  should  be 
received,  relieved,  or  maintained  by  him”.  .  .  .  He  denied  that 
he  hated  Topcliffe  “for  his  faithful  service  done  against 
recusants,  fugitives  and  seminaries,  whereunto  every  good  and 
faithful  servant  should  and  ought  to  be  ready  and  assistant  in 
punishing  such  abominable  offenders,  which  kind  of  people,  for 
my  own  part,  I  hate  and  detest  to  the  uttermost  of  my  power.” 
Topcliffe  certainly  was  a  most  unscrupulous  opponent,  and  Sir 
Edmund  probably  spoke  no  more  than  the  truth  when  he  said 
that  “the  complainant’s  stomach  so  swelleth  against  this 
defendant  that  he  shameth  not  to  insinuate  to  accusations  of 
very  heinous  offences,  though  there  be  no  cause  or  colour 
thereof,  and  yet  dareth  not  directly  charge  the  defendant  there¬ 
with”.  Topcliffe’s  accusation  that  Sir  Thomas  Brudenell  had 
compassed  Edmund  and  Agnes’s  marriage  settlement  by 
subtlety  and  cunning  Edmund  hotly  resented,  and  his  defence 
of  his  father’s  memory  shows  him  at  his  best :  “This  defendant,” 

84  This  declaration  may  never  have  come  before  the  court.  It  was  written  by 
Sir  Edmund’s  hand  in  the  heat  of  his  indignation  in  the  margin  of  Topcliffe’s  bill 
of  complaint. 
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he  deposed,  “right  well  knoweth  that  the  good  and  upright 
dealing  of  the  said  Sir  Thomas  Brudenell  deceased,  the  defend¬ 
ant’s  father,  in  all  his  actions  are  yet  so  fresh  and  well-known  to 
the  world  that  the  complainant  by  his  cunning  composing  of 
falsehoods  and  slanderous  surmises,  shall  never  be  able  to 
blemish  any  jot  of  his  good  name.” 

The  suit  was  still  dragging  on  when  Sir  Edmund  Brudenell 
died,  two  years  after  Dame  Agnes,  bequeathing  the  quarrel  first 
to  his  next  brother  Thomas,  who  only  survived  him  for  a  year, 
and  then  to  the  third  brother  John  Brudenell  who,  nothing 
daunted,  carried  on  the  struggle.  Ultimately  (in  1589),  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton  (then  Lord  Chancellor)  and  Lord  Burghley 
intervened  and  settled  the  matter  by  arbitration.  By  their 
award,  dated  December  12th,  1589,  Hougham,  Marston,  and 
Thistleton  went  to  the  Brudenells,  and  John  Bussy  was  com¬ 
pensated  with  a  sum  of  money.85  Topcliffe  had  dropped  out  of 
the  proceedings  in  1586.  The  Bussys  must  have  been  bitterly 
disappointed  at  the  result  of  this  long  series  of  expensive  law¬ 
suits.  Hougham,  the  principal  seat  for  many  centuries  of  their 
ancient  family,  was  lost  to  them  for  ever.  The  manor  remained 
with  the  Brudenells  until  1791  when  it  was  sold  to  Sir  John 
Thorold.86 

Dame  Agnes,  around  whom  this  battle  of  covetousness  had 
raged,  stands  out  in  the  family  history  as  a  singularly  pathetic 
figure,  one  of  the  innumerable  victims  of  the  long-enduring 
system  by  which  family  estates  were  accumulated  and  enlarged 
through  the  marriages  of  the  children.  The  wives  of  those  days 
were  kept  very  much  in  the  background,  and  few  details  of 
Agnes’s  life  and  character  have  been  preserved.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  as  indicated  above,  evidence  that  she  was  a  staunch  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  Protestant  religion.  In  the  manuscript  of  Chaucer’s 
poems,  acquired  by  the  Brudenells  in  Elizabeth’s  reign,  there  is 
a  signature  A  Brud”,  which  may  be  that  of  Dame  Agnes,  but 
with  equal  possibility  that  of  one  or  other  of  her  sisters-in-law. 
Whatever  her  literary  tastes  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that 
she  took  a  practical  interest  in  the  spread  of  education,  for  in 
the  depositions  of  the  great  lawsuit  concerning  her  property 
there  are  references  to  her  “good  intent  in  erecting  of  schools”, 

MSS.,  H.  iv,  23.  The  sum  was  1500  marks  to  be  paid  on  three  several 
dates  in  1591  and  1592. 

88  Ibid.,  O.  ix,  8,  9. 
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and  to  her  visits  to  the  village  school  at  Deene.87  For  the  rest, 
she  is  a  dim  and  shadowy  figure.  In  spite  of  her  troubles  it  may 
be  supposed  that  she  enjoyed  periods  of  contentment.  If  she  and 
Edmund  had  bitter  quarrels  they  also  had  reconciliations.  She 
had  the  consolation  of  her  mother’s  presence  at  Deene  for  some 
years,  and  she  seems  to  have  been  on  very  sociable  terms  with 
her  country  neighbours.  She  has  left  no  portrait  behind  her, 
but  is  suddenly  brought  to  life  with  great  distinctness  in  the  last 
few  troubled  months  before  her  death,  by  this  chance  preserva¬ 
tion  of  a  single  bundle  of  law  papers  in  the  Bussys’  suit  against 
Sir  Edmund,  from  which  the  above  account  has  been  taken. 

Within  six  months  of  Dame  Agnes’s  death,  Sir  Edmund 
married  Etheldreda  or  Audrey  Fernley,  widow  of  Sir  Anthony 
Rone  of  Hounslow  in  Middlesex.  Soon  afterwards  he  made  a 
settlement  of  his  estates  on  his  collateral  descendants  in  the  male 
line  of  Brudenell,  by  a  deed  referred  to  in  the  family  for  the  next 
two  centuries  as  “The  Great  Entail”.88  Among  the  parties  to  this 
deed  were  ten  male  Brudenells  of  Deene,  Stanion,  Stonton 
Wyville,  Doddington,  etc.,  showing  what  a  virile  and  prolific 
family  the  Brudenells  had  now  become.  Sir  Edmund  was,  of 
course,  in  high  hopes  of  a  male  heir  by  his  second  wife,  but  was 
again  disappointed.  On  September  6th,  1584,  a  daughter  was 
born  to  him,  and  in  the  same  month — perhaps  in  childbirth — 
Lady  Brudenell  died,  leaving  him  for  the  second  time  a  widower. 
During  that  September  he  was  engaged  for  the  last  time  in  the 
musters  of  horsemen  for  the  eastern  division  of  the  shire.  In  the 
following  January  he  executed  deeds  making  provision  for  his 
infant  daughter,  who  had  been  named  Audrey  after  her  mother. 

On  February  24th,  1585,  Sir  Edmund  died  at  the  Manor 
House  of  Hougham,  aged  about  fifty-nine  years.89  He  was 
buried  at  Deene  and  over  his  tomb  in  the  church  was  laid  a 
brass  with  a  Latin  inscription. 

EDMUNDUS  BRUDENELL  EQUES  PRESTANTIBUS  ORTUS  CAUSIDICIS 
INTIDO  CONDITUR  HOG  TUMULO  :  HOSPITIO  DEDITUS  MULTUM  MUSIQUE 
PROPHANIS  ET  SACRIS,  PATRIAE  GLORIA  MAGNA  SUAE.  CHARUS  ERAT 
PATRIAE.  PAUDENDI  SIGN  A  VETUSTA.  NOBILIUM  PULGHRA  CHARUS 
IN  ARTE  FUIT.  OBIIT  IN  DOMINO  XXIIII  MENSIS  FEBRUARII  ANNO 
REGNI  REGINE  ELY  :  XXIIII. 

87  This  school  at  Deene  was  still  in  existence  in  1589,  when  one  Thomas  Bertram 
was  schoolmaster  there.  (See  Northants  and  Rutland  Clergy,  Vol.  XVI,  Addenda.) 

88  Bru.  MSS.,  D.  vii,  8,  9. 

89  Inquisitions  Post  Mortem;  Bru.  MSS.,  O.  xxiii,  5  and  6. 
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The  last  figure,  XXIIII,  is  certainly  an  error  for  XXVII,  for 
it  was  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth  that  Sir 
Edmund  died,  his  Inquisition  Post  Mortem  being  dated  Sep¬ 
tember,  1585.90  The  following  is  a  rough  translation: 

Edmund  Brudenell  Knight,  sprung  from  eminent  lawyers, 
is  buried  in  this  tomb.  He  was  much  given  to  hospitality  and  to 
the  Muses,  sacred  and  profane — a  great  glory  to  his  country. 
Distinguished  for  his  skill  in  setting  forth  the  old  blazons  of  the 
nobles. 

He  was  much  given  to  hospitality  and  to  the  Muses,  sacred  and 
profane— a  great  glory  to  his  country.  Distinguished  for  his  skill 
in  setting  forth  the  old  blazons  of  the  nobles. 

He  died  in  the  Lord  on  February  24th  in  the  27  th  year  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

On  the  canopy  over  his  tomb  is  carved  this  further  inscrip¬ 
tion  : 

Christ  was  to  me  as  lyf  on  earth 
And  death  to  me  is  gaine 
Bicavse  I  hop  throghe  Hym  alone 
Salvatione  to  obtaine. 

William  Camden,  the  historian,  riding  through  Rockingham 
Forest  shortly  after  Sir  Edmund’s  death,  wrote: 

Here  also  in  this  forest  I  saw  Deene,  .  .  .  which  is  worth 
mentioning  if  it  were  but  for  its  being  at  present  a  pleasant  seat 
of  the  Brudenells,  of  which  family  Sir  Edmund  Brudenell  knight, 
lately  deceased,  was  a  great  lover  and  admirer  of  venerable 
antiquity.91 

Audrey  Brudenell  received  under  her  father’s  will  an  annuity 
of  100  marks  (£55  13s.  4d.)  during  her  minority,  and  on  her 
attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  another  annuity  of  £1,000 
for  three  years.  The  half-yearly  payments  of  these  sums  were 
to  be  made  in  the  porch  of  Deene  church.  On  attaining  her 
majority  Audrey  married  Sir  Basil  Brooke,  knight,92  of  Madeley 
in  Shropshire,  and  so  passes  out  of  this  history. 


90  Bru.  MSS.,  O.  xxiii,  5. 

91  Britannia,  1695  ed.,  p.  438. 

•  Brooke  or  Broke  (1576—1646?).  A  staunch  royalist,  he  was  knighted 

in  1604,  and  during  the  Civil  Wars  suffered  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  (1644) 
and  in  the  King’s  Bench  prison  (1645). 
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THOMAS  BRUDENELL,  ESQUIRE 

On  Sir  Edmund  Brudenell’s  death,  his  estates  passed  to 
his  next  brother  Thomas,  he  who  had  married  Ann 
Topcliffe,  the  daughter  of  a  Lincolnshire  gentleman, 
and  sister  of  the  notorious  Richard  Topcliffe  whom  we  have 
met  in  the  previous  chapter.  The  Thomas  Brudenells  had  lived 
partly  at  Deene  during  the  last  years  of  Edmund’s  life.  Thomas 
had  matriculated  sizar  from  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge 
in  1544  and  had  qualified  in  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court  as  a 
Counsellor-at-law. 1  His  education  completed,  he  had  lived 
chiefly  at  Stanion,  a  village  just  off  the  Kettering  and  Stamford 
road,  about  five  miles  south-west  of  Deene,  preferring  it  to 
Glapthorne,  near  Oundle,  where  he  had  inherited  a  small 
property  with  a  house  called  the  Hall  Place.  He  subsequently 
bought  the  manor  of  Glapthorne. 

Thomas  was  of  a  combative  nature.  As  if  it  were  not  enough 
to  have  inherited  the  lawsuit  with  the  Bussys  from  his  elder 
brother,  no  sooner  had  he  succeeded  to  Deene  than  he  became 
involved  in  an  orgy  of  litigation  in  the  Chancery  and  Star 
Chamber  over  his  lands  and  tenements  in  Lincolnshire  and 
Rutland,  which  was  in  full  swing  at  the  time  of  his  own  death 
two  years  later. 

1  T.  A.  Venn,  Alumni  Cantab. 
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Thomas  Brudenell  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  much  part  in 
county  business.  The  only  public  appointment  he  ever  seems 
to  have  held  was  that  of  Commissioner  for  Subsidies,  as  one 
group  of  Parliamentary  taxes  was  called.  In  1563  he  paid  over  a 
net  sum  of  £595  13s.  8Jd.  to  the  Exchequer,  a  very  considerable 
amount  in  those  days,  for  roughly  one-quarter  of  the  shire.2 
The  payment  was  made  after  the  deduction  of  £14  17s.  6d.  for 
fees  and  expenses,  his  fees  being  at  the  rate  of  2d.  in  the  pound. 
He  acted  in  the  same  capacity  in  1576,  this  time  for  the  whole 
of  the  northern  half  of  the  county  (ten  hundreds),  when  the 
sum  paid  over  was  £513  7s.  5fd.,  his  fees  and  expenses  amount¬ 
ing  to  only  £4. 3 

We  get  glimpses  of  Thomas  in  his  private  affairs,  such  as  a 
dispute  with  the  Queen  over  his  right  to  the  tithes  of  a  wood  in 
Stanion.  The  matter  was  settled  at  an  inquiry  held  at  the 
market  town  of  Rothwell  (about  twelve  miles  from  Deene), 
presided  over  by  Edward  Watson  of  Rockingham  Castle. 
Thomas  lost  his  case.4  In  1574  he  bought  the  manor  of  Glap- 
thorne  from  Henry,  Lord  Cromwell  for  £250. 5  At  his  very  first 
court  a  question  arose  as  to  his  right  as  lord  of  the  manor  to 
every  fifth  cock  of  hay  in  a  certain  meadow  of  Glapthorne, 
which  elicited  the  fact  in  evidence  that  “they  which  had  the 
same  hay  did  use  to  bring  in  times  past  to  the  hay-makers  there 
a  bottle  of  ale  and  a  cantell  of  bread  and  cheese”.6 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  government  since  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII  to  check  the  process  of  inclosure  of  the  open  fields, 
the  inconvenience  of  the  old  agricultural  system  and  the  profits 
attending  upon  the  new,  resulted  in  inclosures  being  continually 
and  furtively  carried  out,  often  by  the  very  persons  entrusted  by 
the  Privy  Council  to  put  a  stop  to  them.  In  1562  Parliament 
re-enacted  the  statutes  of  Henry  VII  and  Henry  VIII  against 
inclosures,  but  Thomas  Brudenell,  his  brother  Edmund,  their 
father  and  grandfather,  had  all  been  law-breakers  in  a  small 
way  as  opportunity  arose.  The  common  fields  of  Deene  and 
Kirby  were  very  much  intermixed,  and  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford 
was  busy  getting  rid  of  rights  of  common  in  his  newly  fenced  in- 

2 1.e.,  the  hundreds  of  Corby,  Willibrooke,  Polebrooke,  Navesford  and  Nassa- 
burgh. 

3  Bru.  MSS.,  K.  ii,  2. 

4  Ibid .,  H.  xxvii,  7,  17. 

8  Ibid.,  A.  viii,  1. 

6  Ibid.,  I,  v,  43.  A  “cantell”  means  a  lump. 
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closures  at  Kirby  at  the  same  time  that  Sir  Edmund  was 
similarly  employed  at  Deene.7  After  Sir  Christopher  Hatton 
had  bought  Kirby  Hall  from  the  heirs  of  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford 
and  Thomas  Brudenell  had  succeeded  his  brother  at  Deene, 
both  men  pursued  the  same  policy,  and  in  1 586  exchanged  lands 
with  the  avowed  object  of  inclosure.8  Thomas  at  the  same  time 
was  making  various  exchanges  with  his  tenants  and  some  small 
freeholders,  no  doubt  with  the  same  purpose  in  mind,  when  all 
his  plots  and  plans  were  cut  short  by  death. 

In  February,  1587,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  executed  at 
Fotheringay,  about  nine  miles  from  Deene.  In  the  great  hall 
of  the  Castle,  there  assembled  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury9  and 
Kent,10  Mr.  Henry  Talbot,  Sir  Amy  as  Paulet,11  and  Mr. 
Robert  Beale,12  Member  of  Parliament,  all  of  whom  had  been 
sent  down  by  the  Privy  Council.  Others  present  were  Sir  Dru 
Drury,13  the  Queen  of  Scots’  warder,  and  “other  gentlemen  of 
the  country  adjoining”,  including  Mr.  Thomas  Brudenell, 
Sir  Edward  Montagu  of  Boughton,  Sir  Richard  Knightley  of 
Fawsley,  Mr.  Andrew,14  the  High  Sheriff  and  the  Dean  of 
Peterborough.15  When  all  was  ready,  Mr.  Andrew  went  up  to 
the  Queen’s  chamber,  to  bring  her  down  to  the  hall.  He  then 
returned  with  the  Queen,  who  was  accompanied  by  her  Master 
of  the  Household  (Mr.  Melville),  her  physician,  surgeon,  and 
apothecary.  Beckoning  to  two  of  her  ladies  to  come  with  her, 

7  Ibid.,  C.  iii,  14,  15. 

8  Ibid.,  C.  iv,  6,  20. 

9  George  Talbot  6th  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  (i522?-go),  held  many  offices  under 
the  Crown,  and  was  given  the  Garter  in  1561.  He  was  custodian  of  Mapr  Queen 
of  Scots  at  Tutbury  Castle  and  elsewhere.  He  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  for 
her  trial  in  1586,  and  presided  at  her  execution. 

10  Henry  Grey,  6th  Earl  of  Kent  (1541--1615).  He  was  a  member  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  household,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Beds,  and  was  a  Commissioner  for  the 
trial  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

11  Sir  Amyas  Paulet  (i536?-88).  He  had  the  custody  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
at  Fotheringay,  and  was  a  Commissioner  for  her  trial.  He  was  an  ambassador  for 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  a  strong  Puritan. 

12  Robert  Beale  (1541-1601).  He  was  Secretary  to  Walsingham,  Clerk  of  the 
Council,  M.P.  for  Dorchester  and  Lostwithiel,  and  was  employed  on  various 
diplomatic  missions,  and  negotiated  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  between  1581  and 
1584.  He  notified  to  her  the  sentence  of  death  passed  on  her  at  her  trial. 

13  Sir  Dru  Drury  ( 1 53 1  ?— 1 6 17)  of  Linstead  (Kent),  and  Riddlesworth  (Norfolk). 
Gentleman-Usher  at  the  Courts  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  He  was  joint- 
warder  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  at  Fotheringay. 

14  Thomas  Andrew  or  Andrewes  of  Charwelton,  Esq.,  High  Sheriff  of  the 
county,  14  Nov.,  1586 — Dec.  4,  1587. 

15  Richard  Fletcher  (died  1596),  was  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s  and  chaplain  to 
Queen  Elizabeth;  Dean  of  Peterborough  from  1583  to  1589,  and  subsequently 
Bishop  of  Bristol,  of  Worcester,  and  of  London.  Queen  Elizabeth  suspended  him 
on  his  second  marriage. 
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she  ascended  the  scaffold  at  the  end  of  the  hall.  The  warrant 
for  the  execution  was  read  by  Mr.  Beale,  and  the  Dean  of  Peter¬ 
borough  then  offered  to  pray  with  her,  but  was  rejected. 
Undeterred,  he  read  a  prayer  which  he  had  written  specially 
for  the  occasion,  which  was  repeated  after  him  by  most  of  those 
present,  the  Queen  meantime  kneeling  down  and  saying  a 
private  prayer  out  loud.  Then  she  turned  to  her  servants  and 
asked  them  to  pray  for  her.  Rising,  she  told  the  executioners 
she  pardoned  them,  and  said  “she  was  glad  that  the  end  of  all 
her  sorrows  was  so  near”.  “And  so  then  she  kneeled  down,” 
wrote  Burghley,  “having  a  kerchief  tied  about  her  eyes,  and 
received  the  stroke  of  death  by  beheading.  This  execution  was 
done  about  1 1  of  the  clock  on  the  Wednesday,  being  the 
8th  of  February,  anno  Domini  1586.”16  Turning  away  from 
this  poignant  scene,  Thomas  Brudenell  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  across  the  meadows  back  to  Deene. 

In  the  following  August  the  Queen’s  funeral  took  place  at 
Peterborough  Cathedral.  The  coffin,  covered  in  velvet  and 
weighing  close  on  half  a  ton,  was  conveyed  by  torchlight  from 
Fotheringay,  attended  by  a  cavalcade  of  horsemen  and  arriving 
at  Peterborough  between  one  and  two  o’clock  in  the  morning 
of  July  31st.  That  evening  a  huge  company  assembled  at  the 
Bishop  s  Palace  and  partook  of  supper,  and  on  the  morning  of 
August  1  st  the  burial  in  the  Cathedral  was  carried  out.  It  must 
indeed  have  been  a  most  impressive  spectacle.  There  were 
present  heralds  and  pursuivants  in  their  gorgeous  array ;  gentle¬ 
men  and  grooms;  Yeomen  of  the  Guard;  earls  and  knights; 
eight  Scottish  gentlewomen  and  “seventeen  Scots  in  cloaks”, 
with  a  hundred  poor  women  bringing  up  the  rear.  People 
flocked  from  far  and  near  to  see  the  sight  and  among  the  gentle¬ 
folk  were  to  be  seen  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  from  Apethorpe, 
Mr.  Cruwys  from  Fotheringay,  Mr.  Watson  from  Rockingham, 
Sir  Edward  Montagu  from  Boughton,  young  William  Fitz- 
william  from  Milton,  Mr.  Griffin  from  Dingley,  Mr.  Lynne 
from  Southwick,  Mr.  Spencer  from  Althorp,  Sir  Thomas  Cecil, 
and  Sir  Richard  Knightley  from  Fawsley  in  the  far  south-west 
of  the  county,  with  many  another  knight,  gentleman,  and  yeo¬ 
man,  but  not  a  single  member  of  the  Brudenell  family  is  men- 

16  H.M.C.  Hatfield  MSS.,  Ill,  p.  232.  The  date  is  here  given,  as  Burghley  wrote 
it,  in  the  old  style.  The  account  which  follows  of  Queen  Mary’s  funeral,  is  taken 
from  E.  K.  Bonney,  Historical  Notices  of  Fotheringay  (1821). 
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tioned  among  all  those  who  attended.  Thomas  was,  perhaps, 
already  on  his  death-bed  at  Hougham,  for  on  August  16th, 
1587,  he  died,  as  his  brother  had  done,  in  the  manor  house 
there.17 

Though  so  little  is  recorded  of  Thomas  Brudenell,  a  couple 
of  sentences  in  the  papers  in  the  great  Brudenell-Bussy  case 
throw  momentary  flashes  of  light  on  his  character.  The  villain 
Topcliffe  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  proceedings  had  declared 
Thomas  to  be  “a  man  of  very  honest  behaviour  and  godliness”, 
though  he  subsequently  changed  his  opinion.  When  defending 
himself  against  Topcliffe’s  attacks  after  Sir  Edmund’s  death, 
Thomas  said  that  Edmund  had  kept  him  in  the  dark  on  the 
subject  of  the  dispute  on  the  ground  that  he  (Thomas)  could 
keep  nothing  from  his  wife  and  that  she,  in  her  turn,  could  keep 
nothing  from  her  brother,  Richard  Topcliffe.18 

But  Thomas  reveals  himself  far  more  intimately  in  his  will19 
which  he  made  ten  days  before  his  death.  In  a  flowery  pre¬ 
amble  he  called  to  mind  “the  frailty  of  man’s  state  and  that  the 
strongest  and  perfectest  man  when  it  pleaseth  the  Lord  to  touch 
us  is  but  a  blast  and  as  the  flower  of  the  field”.  “And  seeing,” 
he  continued, 

“it  hath  pleased  God  to  bless  me  in  great  abundance  both 
with  lands  and  goods  far  above  many  others  (His  name  be 
blessed  therefor),  and,  knowing  assuredly  that  He  hath 
appointed  me  but  as  a  steward  thereof,  in  discharge  of  which 
duty  and  to  the  end  I  may  leave  them  in  the  world  to  His 
glory,  the  advancement  of  my  house,  the  benefit  of  my  wife 
and  friends,  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  to  the  discharge  of  that 
trust  which  was  committed  to  me  by  the  last  will  and  testa¬ 
ment  of  Sir  Edmund  Brudenell,  knight,  my  brother,  deceased, 
I  do  make  this  my  last  will  and  testament.” 

Thomas  belonged  to  the  generation  which  had  seen  the 
ancient  fortified  castles  of  the  nobility  in  ruins  and  the  gradual 
uprising  of  the  halls  and  manor-houses  which  succeeded  them 
in  every  shire  of  a  now  prosperous  and  peaceful  England.  “The 
advancement  of  my  house” — this  was  his  great  concern  and 

17  Deene  parish  register,  which  records  Thomas’s  death  on  August  16th  and  his 
burial  at  Deene  on  August  18th,  1587. 

18Bru.  MSS.,  A.  xvii,  35. 

19  Ibid.,  F.  iv,  6. 
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therein  he  was  following  in  the  family  tradition.  His  brother 
Edmund  had  used  the  same  phrase  not  long  before  his  own 
death  in  calling  to  mind  “the  great  care  which  his  father  and 
grandfather  had  for  the  advancement  of  their  house  and  the 
continuing  of  their  manors,  lands  and  possessions  in  their 
name.5’20 

This  attitude  was  highly  characteristic  of  the  “new”  families, 
and  there  was  more  in  it  than  worldly  ambition  and  family  pride. 
Their  great  desire  was  to  build  for  the  future,  for  their  children 
and  grandchildren  and  their  descendants,  that  the  family  name 
and  blood  should  be  linked  for  centuries  with  the  manors  and 
lands  to  which  they  had  become  united — the  farms  and  villages 
and  the  generations  of  men  and  women  who  lived  in  them,  the 
woods  and  fields,  the  meadows  and  streams,  the  lanes  and 
hedgerows — those  beloved  acres  which  represented  to  them  the 
England  of  their  deepest  loyalty  and  affection,  in  so  much  that 
in  a  profounder  sense  than  that  in  which  the  villein  was  bound 
to  the  soil  of  his  lord,  these  men  and  their  families  were  indeed 
adscripti  glebae. 

So  free  we  seem, 

So  fettered  fast  are  we. 

“As  touching  my  body,”  Thomas  continued,  “although  it  be 
earth  corruptible,  yet  assuredly  knowing  it  shall  rise  a  glorified 
body  to  meet  my  Lord  and  only  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  at  His 
general  coming  in  the  clouds  to  judge  all  flesh,  I  will  that  it  be 
decently  buried  in  the  church  of  Deene  aforesaid,  there  to  rest 
until  the  general  Resurrection.”  Thomas  left  legacies  to  his 
nephews  and  nieces,  to  his  cousin  Anne  Brudenell,  and  to  the 
poor.  To  each  of  his  household  servants  he  gave  a  year’s  wages. 
To  Anne  his  “well-beloved  wife”  he  left  the  manor  of  Glap- 
thorne,  his  Buckinghamshire  lands  and  £500.  As  he  died 
childless,  under  Sir  Edmund’s  deed  of  entail,  the  property  now 
descended  to  his  next  brother,  John. 

Thomas,  as  he  had  wished,  was  buried  in  Deene  church,  and 
a  brass  memorial  was  laid  over  his  grave.  The  inscription  there¬ 
on  had  already  been  defaced  and  was  only  partly  legible  when 
Bridges  collected  his  material  for  the  history  of  Northampton¬ 
shire  over  two  centuries  ago.  This  was  all  that  then  remained 
of  it: 


20  Ibid.,  A.  xvii,  44. 
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NOBILIBUS  LEGUM  CONSULT  .  .  . 

RELIGIONE  PIUS  VIRTUTE  .  .  . 

VITA  SYNCERUS  GUM  CHRISTO  .  .  . 

ISTE  THO.  OBIIT,  DEGIMO  .  .  . 

ANNO  R.  ELIZABETH  XXX°  21 

Thomas’s  widow  settled  at  Glapthorne  and  survived  her 
husband  for  ten  years.  She  was  buried  at  Deene  on  August 
1 2  th,  1597.22 


II 

JOHN  BRUDENELL 

John  Brudenell — the  third  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Brudenell  and 
Elizabeth  Fitz william — was  about  forty-five  years  of  age  when 
he  came  into  his  inheritance.  His  wife  was  Mary,  daughter  of 
Robert  Everard  of  Shenton,  a  Leicestershire  landowner.23  Few 
particulars  concerning  John  have  survived,  but  we  know  from 
the  records  at  Deene  that  he  was  an  energetic  and  prudent 
administrator  of  his  estates.  He  let  many  of  his  farms  on  leases 
for  twenty-one  years,  fewer  for  three  lives.  In  addition  to  money 
rents,  the  clauses  in  most  of  the  leases  provided  for  the  delivery 
by  the  tenants  of  a  capon  or  two  at  Midsummer  and  a  couple 
of  hens  at  Michaelmas.  Carting  services  were  also  exacted  from 
the  Rutland  and  Leicestershire  tenants,  who  had  to  drive  their 
wagons  to  the  nearest  coalpits  and  cart  coal  thence  to  Deene. 
Coal  was  being  worked  at  that  date  at  Cole  Orton  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ashby  de  la  Zouche.24  A  Glapthorne  tenant 
had  to  cart  “sea  coal”  from  Peterborough.  The  use  of  coal 
instead  of  wood  for  domestic  purposes  was  coming  into  fashion 
and  by  these  means  the  household  at  Deene  could  be  amply  and 
easily  supplied.  Another  interesting  clause  frequently  occurring 
was  that  by  which  the  tenants  were  bound  to  plant  a  number  of 
young  ash  trees  every  year. 

The  litigation  with  the  Bussys  continued,  varied  from  time 
to  time  by  “direct  action”  on  the  disputed  land,  for  the 

21  Bridges’  Northants ,  II,  p.  304. 

22  Deene  parish  register. 

23  Visitation  of  Northants  (ed.  W.  C.  Metcalfe). 

24  See  William  Camden,  Britannia  (1607  ed.),  P-  387. 
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medieval  habit  of  private  warfare  between  pugnacious  land- 
owners  still  lingered  on,  in  spite  of  the  disapproval  of  Crown 
and  Privy  Council.  During  Thomas  Brudenell’s  lifetime  one  of 
his  tenants  at  Hougham  had  been  attacked,  while  quietly  cock¬ 
ing  his  hay,  by  a  gang  of  roughs  which  included  two  women. 
This  assault  had  been  organised  by  the  Bussys.  The  breakers  of 
the  peace  had  marched  into  the  meadow,  shouting  and  brand¬ 
ishing  pitchforks,  pikes,  bills,  swords,  and  daggers,  and  after 
beating  and  wounding  the  unfortunate  farmer,  had  loaded  up 
his  hay  and  driven  it  riotously  away.25 

While  Squire  Thomas  lay  dying  at  Hougham  Manor  House 
in  1587,  Edmund  Bussy  (Dame  Agnes  Brudenell’s  nephew)  was 
riding  one  evening  across  the  open  fields  of  the  village  when  he 
espied  a  servant  of  John  Brudenell  in  the  distance.  He  and  his 
companion  immediately  gave  chase  “in  very  furious  manner” 
and  coming  up  with  him,  struck  at  him  with  their  swords.  That 
same  evening  Bussy  collected  thirty  villagers,  and  provided 
them  with  leather  coats  under  their  ordinary  clothes.  Under 
cover  of  darkness  the  gang  proceeded  with  wagons  to  the 
Brudenells’  barley  crop  which  lay  dispersed  in  six  different  parts 
of  the  open  field.  They  had  stolen  twenty-eight  loads  of  sheaves 
and  were  still  at  work  when,  in  a  narrow  lane,  they  met  the 
great  man  of  the  district.  This  was  Sir  Antony  Thorold  of 
Marston  who,  at  John  Brudenell’s  request,  had  hurried  to  the 
scene  to  put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings.  After  listening  to  his 
expostulations  and  finding  that  some  of  the  crowd  which  had 
now  collected  were  against  them,  the  rioters  reluctantly  dis¬ 
persed  to  their  homes.  Four  days  later  another  nocturnal  raid 
took  place,  but  by  this  time  the  Privy  Council  had  wind  of  these 
disturbances,  and  hastily  wrote  to  Sir  Antony  Thorold: 

Their  Lordships,  being  informed  of  a  riot  and  tumultuous  dis¬ 
order  committed  by  the  Bussys  upon  the  lands  of  the  Brudenells, 
in  unlawfully  carrying  away  of  great  quantities  of  corn  belonging 
unto  the  said  Brudenells  and  their  poor  tenants,  to  the  manifest 
breach  of  Her  Majesty’s  peace,  he  is  earnestly  required  to  make 
his  present  repair  to  the  place  where  the  said  disorders  are  used, 
and  thereupon  to  take  such  order  both  for  the  restoring  of  the 
corn  and  punishing  of  the  said  insolencies  in  the  offenders.26 

Sir  Antony  tried,  but  failed  dismally,  to  carry  out  these 

25  Acts  P.C.,  p.  218. 

26  Ibid. 
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instructions,  for  when  he  proclaimed  the  Council’s  order  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Brudenells’  barley,  all  he  got  for  an  answer 
was:  “That  the  said  corn  was  made  into  malt,  brewed,  and 
baked,  so  that  they  should  come  sooner  by  their  chrisms  than 
get  the  same  corn  again.”27  Asked  at  the  subsequent  examina¬ 
tion  why  they  went  under  cover  of  darkness,  the  Bussys  said  the 
cause  why  they  “did  the  rather  go  thither  in  the  night-season 
was  for  the  avoiding  of  resistance  and  breach  of  the  peace” ; 
they  declared  that  the  Brudenells  had  hired  as  their  agent  “a 
certain  lewd  and  evil-disposed  person  of  Hougham  .  .  .  being 
very  desperately  and  maliciously  bent,  as  it  seemeth,  and  lately 
come  from  Flanders  as  a  soldier  there”.  This  man,  they  said, 
“had  reported  and  given  out  words,  bold  and  liberal  speeches, 
taking  a  pitchfork  in  his  hands,  with  iron  tines,  and  ground  the 
same  very  sharp,  and,  having  provided  a  speedy  running  horse 
for  the  purpose  that  he  would  meet  with  Edmund  Bussy,  that 
he  would  either  kill  him  or  his  horse  wheresoever  he  would 
meet  him”.  For  protection  against  this  “desperate  person”, 
Edmund  and  Christopher  Bussy  had  worn  “a  singlet  somewhat 
plated,  without  sleeves  or  skirts”,  under  their  jerkins.  The  up¬ 
shot  of  this  affair,  trivial  perhaps  in  itself,  is  not  known,  but  these 
episodes  in  the  hay  and  harvest  fields  in  which  two  well- 
known  and  highly-placed  families,  in  pursuit  of  their  private 
quarrels,  were  leading  the  villagers  against  each  other  in 
tumult  and  violence  to  inevitable  breaches  of  the  peace,  are 
a  lurid  commentary  on  the  rough  and  unsettled  state  of  the 
country  a  full  century  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses. 

Wearied,  perhaps,  by  these  endless  disputes,  or  possibly  under 
pressure  from  Queen  and  Council,  John  Brudenell  and  Edmund 
Bussy  decided  at  last,  as  related  above,  to  submit  their  quarrels 
to  the  arbitration  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  and  Lord 
Burghley.28  At  the  moment  of  signing  the  award  on  December 
1 2th,  1589,  at  least  six  lawsuits  were  in  progress  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  Chancery,  and  spiritual  courts,  concerning  Dame 
Agnes  Brudenell’ s  inheritance. 

Religion  and  politics  were  so  inextricably  bound  up  together 
in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  her  successor  that  a  man’s  status 


27  A  chrism  is  a  white  cloth  or  mantle  thrown  over  a  child  when  brought  for 
baptism. 

28  Bru.  MSS.,  H.  iv,  12,  23,  and  34. 
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in  the  country  depended  as  much  on  his  profession  of  faith  as 
on  his  political  opinions.  John  Brudenell’s  religious  position  is 
not  very  clear,  but  he  was  not  an  openly-professing  Catholic, 
though  he  harboured  under  his  roof  a  veritable  nestful  of 
Papists.  His  wife  Mary  was  a  devout  Catholic,  and  in  the  last 
months  of  his  life,  if  not  for  several  years  previously,  there  were 
living  with  him  at  Deene  Hall  his  sister  Lucy  Brudenell  with 
her  servants ;  a  Mistress  Anne  Fletcher  with  three  maidservants ; 
a  cousin  Thomas  Brudenell  and  his  wife  and  her  waiting- 
woman  ;  his  own  wife’s  maidservant,  Sisley,  and  Edward 
Crabbe,  the  cook,  all  known  to  be  Catholics.  Christopher 
Blunson,  the  steward,  was  also  a  reputed  Papist.29  It  is  highly 
probable  that  John  Brudenell  was  among  those,  who,  though 
Catholics  in  secret,  could  reconcile  it  with  their  consciences  and 
their  sense  of  honour  to  attend  their  parish  church  once  a  month 
on  a  Sunday,  thereby  avoiding  the  penalties  for  recusancy 
and  retaining  the  power  to  shelter  and  protect  their  Catholic 
relatives  and  dependants. 

Queen  Elizabeth  died  on  March  24th,  1603.  At  the  beginning 
of  James’s  reign  the  penal  laws,  though  unrepealed,  were  very 
laxly  enforced,  and  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics  rose  high.  Soon 
they  were  boasting  of  10,000  converts,  and  this  fact,  added  to 
the  discovery  of  two  Catholic  plots  (one  of  which  was  actually 
revealed  to  the  authorities  by  loyal  Catholics)  alarmed  the 
King,  who  caused  an  Act  to  be  passed  in  1604  for  the  stricter 
enforcement  of  the  penal  laws.  Early  in  1605  all  the  im¬ 
prisoned  priests  were  sent  overseas,  and  some  5,000  persons 
were  convicted  of  recusancy — the  technical  term  for  refusal  to 
go  to  church.30  The  statutory  fine  for  this  offence,  if  persisted 
in,  was  the  confiscation  of  two-thirds  of  the  annual  value  of  the 
offender’s  estate,  but  in  fact  on  this  occasion  the  full  penalty  was 
exacted  from  not  many  more  than  a  hundred  persons.  The 
execution  of  the  law  varied  much  from  county  to  county.  In 
Northamptonshire  Sir  Richard  Knightley  of  Fawsley  and  Sir 
Edward  Montagu  of  Boughton,  the  leading  men  of  east  and 
west,  were  staunch  Protestants.  The  most  prominent  Catholics 
were  the  Treshams  of  Rushton,  the  Vauxes  of  Harrowden,  and 
the  Mordaunts  of  Drayton.  Soon  after  James’s  accession,  Sir 

29  See  the  examinations  of  Thomas  Ager  of  Deene  and  Christopher  Blunson  or 
Blunston,  April  2nd,  1606.  P.R.O.,  S.P.  14/20/42. 

30  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  verb  recusare ,  to  refuse. 
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Thomas  Tresham  led  a  deputation  to  the  King  from  the 
Catholics  of  the  whole  country,  begging  for  toleration,  but  with 
no  success. 

The  Gunpowder  Plot,  in  November  1605,  was  the  direct 
result  of  James’s  increased  severity  against  the  Catholics.  Robert 
Catesby,  son  of  Sir  William  Catesby  of  Ashby  St.  Ledgers, 
before-mentioned,  a  neighbour  and  intimate  friend  of  the 
Brudenells,  was  one  of  the  leading  conspirators.  At  the  last 
moment  they  took  into  their  confidence  Francis  Tresham,  who, 
a  few  weeks  earlier,  had  succeeded  his  father  as  squire  of  Rush- 
ton.  The  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  plot,  of  the  death  of 
Tresham  in  the  Tower,  and  of  the  subsequent  capture  and 
punishment  of  the  offenders  is  too  well-known  to  need  repetition, 
but  the  fact  that  only  a  few  months  before,  John  Brudenell’s 
nephew  Thomas  had  married  Francis  Tresham’s  sister,  meant 
that  the  Brudenells  as  a  family  were  deeply  concerned.  When 
the  excitement  had  died  down,  King  and  Council  ordered  an 
organised  search  of  Catholic  houses  all  over  the  country,  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  Deputy  Lieutenants.  Sir  Arthur  Throck¬ 
morton  of  Paulerspury, 31  one  of  these,  who  happened  to  be  in 
London,  dashed  down  to  Northamptonshire  in  a  coach  and  six, 
to  execute  his  instructions.  He  visited  Pipewell,  Ashby  St. 
Ledgers,  and  Silsworth  in  the  parish  of  Watford,  (homes  of  the 
Catesbys),  Harrowden  (the  Vauxes),  the  Tresham  houses  at 
Rushton  and  Liveden,  and  Drayton,  which  he  described  as 
“a  receptacle  of  most  dangerous  persons”,  whose  owner,  now 
Henry,  4th  Lord  Mordaunt,32  was  at  once  committed  to  the 
Tower.  Mordaunt,  in  fact,  was  the  only  recusant  in  Throck¬ 
morton’s  bag  when,  after  dining  at  Kettering,  he  drove  back  to 
London  to  make  his  report.33 

Deene,  though  not  on  the  list  of  houses  to  be  searched,  was 
naturally  very  much  under  suspicion.  Early  in  the  following 
April  (1606),  the  Privy  Council  were  on  the  track  of  a  Jesuit 
priest  who  had  been  heard  of  at  Seaton  in  Rutland,  the  home 
of  Mr.  John  Digby,  and  also  at  Deene,  only  a  few  miles  away. 
This  priest  was  John  Percy  alias  Fisher  alias  Fairfax,  who  was 

31  Sir  Arthur  Throckmorton,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  of  Paulers¬ 
pury  (near  Towcester),  was  High  Sheriff  of  Northamptonshire,  1604-06;  M.P.  for 
Colchester,  1588-89;  and  Captain  of  the  Plorse  in  the  militia  for  the  western 
division  of  the  county  in  1601.  He  died  in  1626  and  is  buried  at  Paulerspury.  (See 
JV.R.S.,  VII,  passim ). 

32  He  had  succeeded  his  father,  the  3rd  baron,  in  1601. 

33  JV.R.S.,  VII,  The  Montagu  Musters  Book,  ed.  Joan  Wake,  pp.  xlii,  xliii. 
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well-known  to  Northamptonshire  Catholics.  He  had  often 
been  sheltered  by  John  Brudenell’s  sister,  Mrs.  Rice  Griffin, 
at  Dingley,  and  for  some  years  (since  1599)  had  been  living 
as  the  friend  and  associate  of  the  well-known  Jesuit,  Father 
Gerard,  at  Harrowden  Hall,  in  the  household  of  Lady  Vaux.34 
On  one  occasion,  when  staying  with  Lady  Vaux  at  her  house 
at  Irthlingborough,  Percy  had  narrowly  escaped  capture,  he 
and  another  priest  dashing  into  their  hiding-holes  in  the  nick 
of  time,  while  the  searchers  were  already  in  the  house.  It  was 
after  this  episode  that  Lady  Vaux  had  built  an  annexe  to 
Harrowden  Hall  for  Fathers  Gerard  and  Percy,  with  an  easy 
way  of  escape  across  the  fields. 

Percy  had  left  Harrowden  and  was  living  at  Gayhurst  in 
north  Bucks  as  the  chaplain  of  Sir  Everard  Digby  at  the  time  of 
the  incidents  now  to  be  related.  On  receiving  a  summons  to 
visit  Mr.  John  Digby,  Percy  set  out  on  horseback  from  Gayhurst 
and  called  at  Deene,  where  his  cousin,  Christopher  Blunson, 
was  steward,  on  his  way  to  Seaton.  Returning  from  Seaton,  a 
day  or  two  later,  he  met  with  an  accident,  fractured  his 
shoulder,  and  after  visiting  a  bone-setter  at  Stamford,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Deene,  where  he  stayed  four  days,  and  again  for  a 
few  days,  later  in  the  same  month. 

When  two  Rutland  justices  of  the  peace  arrived  subsequently 
at  Deene  on  behalf  of  the  Privy  Council,  they  interviewed 
Blunson35  and  also  Mr.  Thomas  Ager  or  Auger.  According  to 
a  Latin  note  in  the  parish  register  after  the  entry  of  his  burial 
in  1612,  Auger  acted  as  family  solicitor  to  the  Brudenells  for 
twenty  years  (1592—1612);  his  name  occurs  frequently  as  a 
witness  on  the  farm  leases  of  this  period.  Auger  gave  the 
justices  a  list  of  the  Catholics  at  Deene  Hall  (see  page  94 
above),  and  said  that  since  the  Gunpowder  Plot  “Fairfax”  had 

34  She  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Roper,  ist  Baron  Teynham.  She 
married  in  1585,  George,  2nd  son  of  William,  3rd  Baron  Vaux  of  Harrowden. 
Henry,  the  eldest  son,  became  a  priest  and  renounced  his  inheritance  in  favour  of 
George.  After  her  father-in-law’s  death  in  1 595,  Elizabeth  was  left  in  charge  of 
her  infant  son,  Edward,  4th  Baron  Vaux.  ( John  Gerard,  ed.  Philip  Caraman  (1951), 
p.  242.) 

35  Blunson  or  Blunston  is  described  as  “Esquire”  (and  Auger  as  “Gent”)  in 
the  report  of  the  inquiry.  Blunson  said  he  went  to  Cambridge  at  the  age  of  15, 
and  lived  there  as  a  pensioner  or  scholar  for  five  years,  taking  the  degree  of  B.A. 
before  he  left.  He  was  at  one  time  with  the  Chancellor  of  Lichfield,  and  later  for 
five  years  with  Sir  Griffin  Markham  (whose  grandmother,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Rice  Griffin,  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Brudenell),  and  had  been  three 
years  with  John  Brudenell.  He  had  been  a  recusant  six  or  seven  years.  He  claimed 
“Fairfax”  as  a  cousin. 
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been  entertained  at  Mr.  BrudenelPs  house  and  had  lodged 
there  for  four  nights — a  minimising  of  the  truth  here. 

Blunson,  who  “confessed  himself  to  be  a  Popish  recusant,”  said 
that  the  “stranger”,  “whom  in  his  conscience  he  suspected  (sic) 
to  be  a  priest”,  was  travelling  under  the  name  of  Fairfax.  He 
(Blunson)  had  accompanied  him  on  foot  across  the  fields  to 
Kirby  Hall  where  Mistress  Mallory,  a  devout  Catholic,  was 
then  living.36  Seven  years  before  these  events,  Lady  Vaux  had 
taken  Kirby  Hall  on  lease  with  the  intention  of  converting  it 
into  a  refuge  for  priests,  but  very  soon  the  whole  county  was 
talking  of  it,  the  Hall  was  subjected  to  a  search  and  a  priest 
captured,  and  the  project  had  been  abandoned.  But  suspicion 
had  since  died  down,  and  Mrs.  Mallory  was  able  to  keep 
“Fairfax”  under  her  roof  for  three  nights,  as  “Mr.  Fisher”, 
before  he  left  on  foot  for  Mrs.  Poulton’s  house  at  Harrowden 
or  Desborough.  The  Poultons  were  allied  by  marriage  with  the 
Vauxes.  “Fairfax’s”  horse  was  sent  to  him  at  Mrs.  Poulton’s, 
and  he  had  ridden  off  to  an  unknown  destination,  probably 
Harrowden  Hall,  but  at  this  point  Blunson  failed  to  give  any 
further  information.37 

The  task  undertaken  by  these  priests  was  indeed  a  perilous 
one.  To  be  caught  meant  certain  death,  and  in  all  probability 
torture  into  the  bargain.  Though  Blunson  denied  having  ever 
heard  Mass  at  Deene,  it  is  incredible  that  with  twelve  Catholics 
in  the  house  it  should  not  have  been  celebrated  on  this  occasion. 
Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  John’s  unmarried  sister  Lucy,  she 
who  in  her  youth  had  been  maid  of  honour  to  Queen  Anne  of 
Cleves  and  who  was  now  about  seventy  years  of  age,  was  a  very 
devout  Catholic  and  in  the  habit  of  giving  all  the  help  she  could 
to  priests,  regardless  of  the  consequences.  She  had  already  been 
once  reported  to  the  Privy  Council  while  living  with  her 
nephew  Thomas  Markham,38  but  on  his  giving  a  guarantee  for 


38  Andrew  Mallory,  gentleman,  occurs  as  “of  Kirby”  in  a  list  of  freeholders  in 
the  second  year  of  James  I.  ( JV.R.S. ,  III ,  p.  1 1 3.) 

37  This  account  of  Father  Percy’s  adventure  and  his  connections  with  Harrowden 
Hall,  Kirby  Hall,  and  Deene,  are  taken  from  John  Gerard,  edited  by  P.  Caraman, 
1951  ;  “The  Examination  of  Thomas  Ager  and  Christopher  Blunson  of  Deene” 
in  the  Public  Record  Office,  (S.P.  14/20/42) ;  and  from  Father  Godfrey 
Anstruther’s  most  interesting  account  of  the  Catholic  persecution  in  Northampton¬ 
shire  at  this  date,  in  his  recent  book,  Vaux  of  Harrowden  (Johns,  1953).  Four  times 
was  this  Percy  imprisoned  and  twice  tortured,  but  survived  to  carry  on  disputa¬ 
tions  on  religion  with  James  I  and  Archbishop  Laud,  and  died  in  his  bed  at  last. 

38  Thomas  Markham’s  wife  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Rice  Griffin  and  Elizabeth 
Brudenell,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Brudenell,  Kt. 
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her  good  behaviour  it  was  decided  not  to  proceed  against 
her.  In  her  old  age  her  brother  John  gave  her  shelter  at 
Deene.39 

John  Brudenell  shared  his  brother’s  love  of  building,  and  as 
Deene  Hall  was  large  enough  for  his  requirements  he  built  a 
house  on  a  more  modest  scale  at  Glapthorne,  which  he  be¬ 
queathed  to  his  wife  with  an  annuity  of  £300.  The  house  has 
long  since  been  demolished  but  the  building  accounts,  unlike 
those  of  Deene,  have  survived.40 

On  July  1st,  1606,  John  Brudenell  made  his  will  and  on  the 
following  October  20th,  he  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  being 
then  about  sixty- three  years  of  age.41  He  had  no  children  and 
his  estates  descended  to  his  nephew  Thomas,  the  eldest  son  of 
his  younger  brother  Robert  who  had  predeceased  him,  as  also 
had  his  youngest  brother,  William  Brudenell,  fifth  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Brudenell  and  Elizabeth  Fitzwilliam. 
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William  Brudenell  had  married  at  Deene  on  January  23rd, 
1582,  Anne  Partridge,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  one  Partridge 
of  Holland,  Lines.42  He  was  an  openly  professing  Catholic  and 
in  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough’s  return  of  recusants  in  his 
diocese  to  Archbishop  Parker  in  1577,  he  is  described  as  “Mr. 
William  Brudenell  of  Deene,  brother  to  Sir  Edmund  Brudenell, 
whose  living  dependeth  much  of  his  brother  and  is  otherwise 
unknown”.  His  goods  were  valued  at  £20. 43 

In  December,  1586,  a  few  months  before  his  own  death, 
Thomas  Brudenell  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  cousin 
William  Fitzwilliam  of  Milton,  which  shows  a  kindly  concern 
for  his  less  fortunate  younger  brother : 


39  In  Queen  Anne  of  Cleves’  funeral  procession  from  Chelsea  to  Westminster  in 
1557  her  “gentlewomen  servants”  walked  two  and  two.  Among  them  were  Mrs. 
Lucy  Brudenell  the  elder,  and  her  sister-in-law  Mrs.  Mary  Brudenell.  (N.R.O., 
Finch-Hatton  MSS,  2.) 

40  Bru.  MSS.,  E.  vi,  14.  Brudenell  employed  a  builder  named  William  Roper, 
who  had  as  clerk  of  the  works  one  Edward  Bentley.  The  accounts,  which  are 
dated  1599,  are  headed:  “A  note  of  such  money  as  I  have  disbursed  for  Mr. 
Brudenell’s  buildings  at  Glapthorne.”  The  house  was  then  nearing  completion. 

41  Bru.  MSS.,  I.  xiv,  87. 

42  B.M.,  Harl.  1094. 

43  Cath.  Record  Society,  XXII,  pp.  74,  75. 
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My  good  cousin, 

After  my  very  hearty  commendations,  it  is  so  as  I  am  given  to 
understand  that  there  is  a  farm  of  yours  within  three  miles  of  Peter¬ 
borough,  which  farm  with  the  commodities  thereof  is  to  be  letten. 

The  farm  as  it  is  said  is  called  Belsis  [Belsize]44,  wherefore  I 
heartily  pray  you,  good  cousin,  that  if  it  so  be,  that  the  same  farm 
be  not  already  letten  to  any,  that  at  my  request  you  will  vouch¬ 
safe  to  pleasure  one  of  my  brethren  with  the  same  farm,  paying 
you  as  much  for  the  same  as  any  other  will  do,  and  not  in  any  other 
sort  do  I  request  your  favour  herein. 

And  so  praying  you,  good  cousin,  to  let  me  receive  your  answer 
in  this  matter,  what  friendship  you  can  herein  shew  my  said 
brother,  I  bid  you  heartily  fare  well,  and  commit  you  to  the  Lord. 

Deen,  this  xxith  of  December,  1586, 

Your  assured  loving  cousin, 

THOMAS  BRUDENELL. 

Cousin,  it  is  for  my  brother  William  Brudenell,  who  is  alto¬ 
gether  unprovided  of  a  place  to  rest  upon,  which  the  rather 
maketh  me  the  bolder  to  crave  your  friendship  herein,  if  by  your 
promise  or  otherwise  the  same  be  not  so  far  past  you  as  that  you 
cannot  go  from  the  same. 

To  the  right  worshipful  his  very  loving  cousin, 

William  Fitzwilliam  Esquire, 

at  his  house  in  St.  John’s  Street,  or  else  at  Sir  Walter  Mildmay’s 
house  in  St.  Bartholomew’s,  be  these  delivered.45 

The  farm  was  probably  already  let,  or  Fitzwilliam  was  un¬ 
willing  to  grant  the  request,  for  in  1 588  William  was  living  at 
Lyddington  in  Rutland.46  He  held  some  copyhold  property  in 
Stanion  and  had  a  flock  of  sheep  there,  both  of  which  he  sold 
at  this  date  to  his  brother  John  for  £100  and  an  annuity  of 
£20. 47  He  had  no  children.  He  died  in  1590,  and  was  buried 
at  Deene  on  November  1 6th. 48 

Mistress  John  Brudenell  spent  the  long  years  of  her  widow¬ 
hood  at  Glapthorne,  dying  on  June  8th,  1636.  She  took  with 

44  Belsize  Farm  is  in  the  parish  of  Castor  in  the  Soke  of  Peterborough.  The  name 
“Belsize”  “is  of  Anglo-French  origin  meaning  ‘beautiful  site,  or  spot’.  The  place 
is  situated  in  the  wooded  district  to  the  west  of  Peterborough”.  (Gover,  Mawer, 
and  Stenton,  The  Place-Names  of  Northamptonshire,  p.  232.) 

46  The  Fitzwilliam  MSS.  at  Milton,  Box  3,  No.  78. 

46  Bru.  MSS.,  H.  xxv,  14. 

47  Ibid. 

48  Deene  Parish  Register.  According  to  the  Catholic  Record  Society,  Vol.  XXII, 
quoted  above,  William’s  widow  Ann  married  as  his  second  wife  James  Digby  of 
North  Luffenham  in  Rutland,  and,  dying  in  1596,  was  buried  there  on  April  30th. 
The  Digbys  were  also  Catholics. 
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her  from  Deene  her  manservant,  John  Watts,  who  helped  her 
with  her  business  affairs.  Some  of  the  receipts  for  her  annuity 
are  endorsed  in  his  hand :  “My  old  Mistress’  acquittance  for  her 
annuity.”  No  longer  protected  by  her  husband  from  the  penal 
laws,  in  1608  she  was  formally  convicted  of  recusancy  and 
declared  to  have  forfeited  two-thirds  of  her  income.49  By  some 
juggling  this  was  estimated  at  but  £225,  and  for  the  rest  of  her 
life  her  fines  of  £150  a  year  were  regularly  paid  to  John  Gibb, 
a  Groom  of  the  Chamber  to  James  I,  to  whom  her  forefeiture 
had  been  granted.50  Gibb  paid  £49  6s.  6d.  per  annum  into  the 
Exchequer  in  return  for  his  grant,  and  pocketed  the  balance. 
John  Watts  died  at  about  the  same  time  as  his  mistress,  and 
9s.  was  paid  to  the  carpenter  for  his  coffin. 

W  ith  the  death  of  Mary  Brudenell  the  story  is  concluded  of 
this  talented  and  turbulent  generation,  born  under  Henry  VIII 
and  whose  reign  at  Deene  lasted  from  the  days  of  Edward  VI 
to  those  of  James  I. 


49  Bru.  MSS.,  E.  xvii,  7. 
60  Ibid. 
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SIR  THOMAS  BRUDENELL  I  THE  YEARS  OF  CALM 

he  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1603  marked  the  passing 


of  a  great  and  adventurous  epoch  in  which  England  occu- 


JL  pied  a  proud  position  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  An 
indefinable  change  in  outlook  now  asserted  itself  and  the  country 
became  concentrated  on  its  domestic  affairs.  Religious  struggles 
first  between  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  then  between  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Protestant  dissenters,  played  a 
crucial  part  in  the  history  of  the  century.  In  these  dissensions 
the  Brudenells  of  the  two  generations  after  Sir  Edmund  and  his 
brothers  were  deeply  involved. 

On  the  death  of  John  Brudenell  in  1606,  his  estates  devolved 
upon  his  nephew,  Thomas,  the  elder  son  of  Robert  Brudenell. 
This  Robert,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  fourth  son  of 
Sir  Thomas  Brudenell,  knight,  and  Elizabeth  Fitzwilliam  his 
wife.  He  had  received  as  his  portion  of  the  family  estates  the 
manor  of  Packington  in  Warwickshire  (originally  acquired  by 
his  grandfather,  Sir  Robert  Brudenell)  and  had  married 
Catherine  Taylard,  the  heiress  of  Diddington  in  Huntingdon¬ 
shire  and  other  manors  and  lands  in  that  county,  Bedfordshire 
and  Cambridgeshire.  Robert  Brudenell’s  name  does  not  appear 
in  contemporary  fists  of  recusants,  but  he  was  probably  under 
suspicion.  During  his  shrievalty  (1595-6)  he  was  accused  of 
treason  and  sent  before  the  Council,  but  was  exonerated.1  His 
wife’s  devout  Catholicism  coloured  the  history  of  the  Brudenell 
family  for  a  hundred  years. 

Robert  and  Catherine  had  three  sons,  Thomas,  William,2 
and  John,3  and  one  daughter,  Christiana.4  Thomas  Brudenell 
was  born  in  1578  and  brought  up  at  Diddington.  He  was 
named  after  his  uncle,  Thomas  Brudenell,  Esquire,  of  Stanion 

1  Acts  P.C.,  p.  250. 

2  William,  born  1581.  Educated  at  the  village  school  at  Diddington  and  at 
Caius  College,  Cambridge.  (J.  and  J.  A.  Venn,  History  of  Caius,  I,  p.  167.)  He 
died  Nov.  12th,  1606. 

3  John,  bom  1584.  Educated,  like  his  brother,  at  Diddington  and  Caius.  He 
was  given  lands  at  Oakley  and  Potton  (Beds).  A  strong  royalist,  he  died  in  prison 
in  1647.  All  three  brothers  were  staunch  Catholics. 

4  Christiana  married  Alexander,  son  of  Sir  Edmund  Thorold  of  Hougham 
(Lines),  Knight.  (College  of  Arms  MS.  C3,  fo.  38b.) 
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and  Deene,  who  was  probably  also  his  godfather,  for  he 
received  from  him  a  legacy  of  £100.  Thomas  Brudenell  the 
younger  was  sent  as  a  small  boy  to  Huntingdon  grammar 
school,  probably  riding  over  every  day  on  his  pony.  After  a 
year  or  two  at  Huntingdon  he  went  as  a  boarder  to  a  school  at 
Kirby  Bellairs  in  Leicestershire,  where  lived  his  cousins  the 
Thomas  Markhams.5  From  Kirby  he  proceeded  to  Cambridge, 
entering  Caius  College  as  a  fellow  commoner  at  the  age  of 
fifteen.6  The  course  of  study  which  then  prevailed  at  school  and 
university  included  a  thorough  grounding  in  Latin  grammar 
and  the  authors  of  antiquity.  Thomas  in  later  life  was  always 
breaking  out  into  Latin  in  his  private  letters  and  he  used 
occasionally  to  correspond  with  the  parson  of  Hougham  alto¬ 
gether  in  that  tongue.  He  was  also  familiar  with  Spanish, 
probably  learnt  privately  from  a  priest,  in  this  bearing  out  the 
truth  of  Oliver  Cromwell’s  remark  made  many  years  later: 
“The  Papists  in  England  they  have  been  accounted,  ever  since 
I  was  born,  Spaniolised.”7  Thomas,  in  later  life,  added  many 
Spanish  books  to  the  library  at  Deene.  The  passing  to  and  fro 
to  Spain  of  English  diplomatic  representatives  during  the  long 
negotiations  for  the  marriage  first  of  Prince  Henry  and  then  of 
his  brother  Prince  Charles  with  the  Infanta,  provided  many 
opportunities  for  the  purchase  of  such  books. 

Another  point  about  Thomas’s  education  may  be  noted.  He 
was  taught  to  write  with  great  ease  and  fluency,  so  much  so  that 
he  always  wrote  his  own  letters  instead  of  following  the  practice, 
customary  in  the  early  years  of  the  century  among  people  of  his 
standing,  of  employing  a  secretary.  He  was  in  fact  an  inveterate 
scribbler  and  left  voluminous  masses  of  papers  behind  him 
written  or  annotated  with  his  own  hand.  His  knowledge  of  the 
law,  which  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  his  later  struggles  with 
both  Crown  and  Parliament,  indicates  that  his  course  at  the 
University  had  been  followed  by  some  legal  training  at  one  of 
the  Inns  of  Court.  No  external  influences  while  at  school  or 
University  were  able  to  counteract  the  staunch  Catholicism 
inculcated  by  his  mother  from  his  earliest  years,  and  to  the  end 
of  his  life  he  remained  unshakeable  in  his  constancy  to  his  faith. 

On  his  father’s  death  in  1599,  Thomas  became  lord  of  the 


6  See  note  p.  97  above. 

6  J.  &  J.  A.  Venn,  History  of  Caius  College,  I,  p.  147. 

7  P.R.O.,  S.P.  16/49/24. 
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manor  of  Diddington,  where  he  presumably  lived  with  his 
mother  for  the  next  six  or  seven  years.  In  the  summer  of  1605 
at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  or  thereabouts  he  married  Mary,  the 
fourth  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Tresham  of  Rushton  Hall, 
already  mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter  as  a  leading  Catholic. 
Tresham  was  indeed  a  famous  Northamptonshire  worthy, 
whose  buildings  at  Rushton,  Rothwell,  and  Liveden  still  adorn 
the  district.  The  marriage  must  have  greatly  pleased  Thomas’s 
mother,  for  the  Catholicism  of  the  Treshams  was  as  uncom¬ 
promising  as  her  own,  and  Sir  Thomas  had  suffered  seven 
years’  imprisonment  in  Elizabeth’s  reign  for  harbouring 
Edmund  Campion,  the  Jesuit  priest.  Sir  Thomas  died  a  month 
or  two  after  his  daughter’s  marriage,  whereupon  Thomas*  Brud- 
enell  wrote  to  his  cousin,  Sir  Griffin  Markham  :8  “I  have  gotten 
a  wife,  but  have  lost  her  father,  for  Sir  Tho.  Tresham  died  a 
month  past.  Our  loss  is  great,  either  public  or  private  in  my 
judgement,  for  divers  dependencies  that  were  noble  in  their 
ends.  9  There  followed  quickly  afterwards  the  tragic  events  of 
the  Gunpowder  Plot  and  the  death  in  the  Tower  of  Sir 
Thomas  s  son  and  heir,  Francis  Tresham.  Francis  had  been 
attainted  for  high  treason,  which  led  to  many  legal  complica¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  the  family  estates,  and  Thomas  Brudenell 
gave  his  mother-in-law,  Lady  Tresham,  all  the  assistance  in  his 
power.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  had  moved  from 
Rushton  to  Liveden,10  a  manor  in  the  high  pastures  fringing  the 
edge  of  Rockingham  Forest,  where  she  lived  in  the  tall  grey 
manor-house  with  its  many  mullioned  windows  peacefully  re¬ 
mote  from  the  stir  and  bustle  of  the  villages  around.  Thomas 
went  with  great  thoroughness  and  diligence  into  her  affairs,  and 
prepared  a  statement  of  her  accounts  with  his  own  hands,  show¬ 
ing  that  over  forty  servants  were  kept  at  Rushton  Hall  in  Sir 

i  Markham  (i564?-i644?),  was  a  soldier.  He  served  in  the  Nether- 

ands,  h ranee  and  Ireland,  and  was  concerned  in  the  Bye  Plot  in  1603  and  con- 
\  icted  of  high  ti  eason.  He  was  banished  and  retired  abroad.  Markham  was  the 
son  of  Thomas  Markham  of  Allerton,  Notts,  by  Mary,  daughter  of  Rice  Griffin  by 
Elizabeth  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Brudenell  knight. 

H.M.C.  Hatfield.  AISS. ,  pt.  xvii,  p.  463.  “Dependency”  =  an  affair  pending 
or  awaiting  settlement.  (O.E.D.) 

Liveden  is  in  the  parish  of  Aldwinkle.  Near  to  the  Manor  House,  now  a  farm, 
sian  s  an  unfinished  building  erected  by  Sir  Thomas  Tresham  shortly  before  his 
•  eat?i'  Td^wnas  ‘The  New  Build”  in  distinction  to  the  Manor  House  which 
rf^Je  OkJ  Build  ’.  The  New  Build,  of  which  there  is  an  account  by 
t  e  ate  Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch  in  his  The  Buildinsg  of  Sir  Thomas  Tresham,  was  bought  by 
public  subscription  in  1922  and  presented  to  the  National  Trust  for  Places  of 
Historic  Interest  and  Natural  Beauty. 
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Thomas’s  time,  and  that  Lady  Tresham  herself  was  liable  to 
fines  of  £120  a  year  for  refusal  to  attend  her  parish  church. 
Writing  to  Thomas  about  her  case  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
with  regard  to  these  fines,  she  said : 

I  thank  you  kindly  for  your  care  in  it  and  also  my  other  businesses, 

for  I  find  your  travail  hath  been  great  and  careful  therein.  Your 

loving  mother  most  faithfully, 

Meriell  Tresame.  20th  May,  1607. 11 

Lady  Tresham  died  in  1617,  leaving,  according  to  Thomas 
Brudenell,  “more  or  as  much  debts  as  goods,  and  yet  gave  £800 
or  £900  legacies  which  cannot  be  paid.  My  own  legacy  was 
£100,  but  I  protest  I  will  give  it  for  I2d”.12 

It  was  in  the  year  following  the  Gunpowder  Plot  that,  after 
John  Brudenell’s  death,  Thomas  found  himself  head  of  the 
family  and  the  owner  of  estates  in  eight  counties.  He  imme¬ 
diately  gave  Diddington  and  his  property  in  the  shires  of  Bed¬ 
ford,  Cambridge,  Buckingham  and  Hertford  to  his  younger 
brother  John,  himself  moving  to  Deene.  A  few  months  later, 
to  his  great  joy,  his  eldest  son  was  born.  His  wife  was  probably 
staying  with  her  mother  at  Liveden  for  he  received  the  news  by 
messenger — a  faithful  servant  named  Roger  Brumby.  So 
delighted  was  Thomas  that  he  bestowed  upon  Roger  an  annuity 
of  £2  “for  true  and  faithful  service  .  .  .  and  especially  in  reward 
of  good  and  joyful  tidings  which  the  said  Roger  did  bring  to  me 
immediately  after  the  happy  and  safe  birth  of  the  son  and  heir 
apparent,  to  me  the  said  Thomas  Brudenell”.  Thomas  clinched 
the  matter  by  giving  Roger  a  sixpenny  piece  “in  token  of  seisin 
and  possession”,  in  the  presence  of  his  steward  and  the  family 
solicitor,  who  then  stepped  forward  and  signed  the  deed  as 
witnesses.13 

Little  incidents  of  this  kind  of  which  the  record  has  survived 
show  Thomas  as  a  man  of  charming  character,  and  with  his 
happy  domestic  circumstances,  his  beautiful  home,  large  for¬ 
tune,  and  cultivated  tastes,  surely  no  man  ever  had  a  brighter 
prospect  of  a  useful  and  happy  life  in  front  of  him.  He  gave 

11  Only  part  of  this  letter  exists,  and  its  survival  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Thomas 
Brudenell  tore  the  original  letter  in  half,  throwing  one  part  away  and  using  the 
other  as  a  band  to  secure  a  bundle  of  business  papers. 

12  P.R.O.,  S.P.  16/49/24.  Sir  Thomas  Brudenell  to  Dr.  Lambe,  Chancellor  of 
the  Diocese  of  Peterborough. 

13  Bru.  MSS.,  J.  xxxiv,  4. 
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much  time  and  attention  to  the  management  of  his  scattered 
estates,  and,  after  the  great  fear  and  distrust  of  the  Catholics 
early  in  the  new  reign  had  in  some  measure  subsided,  he  took  a 
limited  share  in  county  affairs,  being  both  a  deputy-lieutenant 
and  a  justice  of  the  peace.  But  he  was  by  nature  a  scholar  and 
his  absorbing  interest  was  in  the  study  of  genealogy,  family 
history,  heraldry,  and  antiquities,  tastes  which  he  had  inherited 
from  his  grandfather,  Sir  Thomas  Brudenell,  and  shared  with 
his  uncle  Edmund,  and  which  were  very  much  in  fashion  at  this 
period.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  Thomas  compiled  a  volume  of 
“Creations  and  Arms  of  the  Nobility  of  England  from  William  I 
to  Elizabeth”.14  This  was  in  1599.  The  next  year  he  com¬ 
pleted  “The  Genealogies  of  English  Noblemen”  and  copied  an 
heraldic  book  on  the  coats  of  arms  of  Lincolnshire  gentlemen 
collected  by  Sir  Edmund  Brudenell.  Many  other  volumes  con¬ 
taining  pedigrees  with  coats  of  arms  beautifully  tricked  in 
colour,  executed  by  Thomas  himself  or  at  his  command,  are 
still  in  the  library  at  Deene.  He  visited  the  churches  where  his 
ancestors  were  buried  and  copied  the  inscriptions  on  their 
tombs,  going  to  Amersham,  St.  Albans,  and  Diddington  for 
this  purpose.  The  experience  he  gained  in  reading  ancient 
documents  relating  to  his  property  in  his  own  muniment  room 
he  very  soon  turned  to  a  far  more  congenial  use,  spending 
countless  hours  in  the  Tower  of  London,  Chapter  House  at 
Westminster,  the  Temple  Church,  and  other  repositories  in 
London  where  the  public  records  were  then  kept.  All  this  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  copies,  which  Thomas  made  with  his  own  hand, 
of  public  records  then  kept  in  those  repositories.  He  visited, 
too,  the  College  of  Arms  and  the  private  library  of  Sir  Robert 
Cotton,15  the  famous  collector  of  medieval  manuscripts.  Cotton 
was  claimed  as  a  cousin  by  the  Brudenells,  and  that  he  gave 
Thomas  every  possible  encouragement  in  his  researches  is 
evident  from  a  letter  which  the  latter  wrote  to  him  from  Deene 
(August  10th,  1613)  beginning:  “Right  worthy  Sir,  my  love  to 
you  and  good  will  I  have  to  all  antiquities  hath  made  your  two 
letters,  next  yourself,  most  welcome  to  me.”  Thomas  then  men¬ 
tions  the  Heralds’  Visitation  of  Huntingdonshire  then  in  pro- 

14  This  is  recorded  by  the  Historical  MSS.  Commission  in  their  2nd  Report 
(p.  44)  as  being  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Calthorpe. 

15  Sir  Robert  Bruce  Cotton  (1571-1631)  of  Connington,  Hunts,  was  the  triend 
of  Camden,  Selden,  and  other  scholars.  He  was  created  a  baronet  in  161 1  and  was 
founder  of  the  Cottonian  Library,  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
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gress,  expects  to  meet  Cotton  on  some  business  or  other  at  Kings 
Cliffe  (a  few  miles  from  Deene),  and  is  glad  “because  I  hope  to 
enjoy  you”,  these  words  suggesting  a  possible  visit  of  Sir  Robert 
to  Deene.  “In  the  meantime,”  he  concluded,  “all  good  attend 
you,  together  with  the  fast  friendship  of  your  assured  true  loving 
cousin  Thomas  Brudenell.”16 

Thomas  knew  well  from  his  own  charters  and  court  rolls  that 
not  all  the  manuscript  treasures  of  the  historian  were  concen¬ 
trated  in  London,  and  he  seized  every  opportunity  to  ransack 
the  muniment  rooms  of  country  houses.  His  friends  were  kind 
to  him  and  he  had  freedom  of  entry  from  the  Earl  of  Rutland 
at  Belvoir  Castle,  from  Lord  Dunbar  at  Burton  Constable,  from 
Lord  Exeter  at  Burghley  House,  and  from  several  others.  He 
corresponded  with  William  Burton  the  historian  of  Leicester¬ 
shire,  and  was  himself  inspired  to  attempt  a  history  of  his  own 
county.  He  put  together  a  few  pages  on  the  villages  in  the 
hundred  of  Corby,  but  persecution  or  more  probably  the  Civil 
War,  put  a  stop  to  the  enterprise.  Thomas  Brudenell’s  collec¬ 
tions  were  used  extensively  by  John  Bridges,  the  historian  of 
Northamptonshire,  some  half  a  century  after  Brudenell’s  death, 
and  the  voluminous  extracts  which  Bridges  made  from  the 
manuscript  collection  at  Deene  are  now  in  the  Bodleian 
Library.  In  our  own  day,  copies  which  Thomas  made  from 
public  records  of  medieval  date,  the  originals  of  which  have 
since  disappeared,  have  been  used  to  fill  gaps  in  a  volume 
published  by  the  Public  Record  Office  in  1906. 17 

The  band  of  English  scholars  in  the  golden  years  before  the 
Civil  Wars  was  indeed  a  happy  one.  This  was  the  greatest 
period  of  historical  research  ever  known  in  this  country.  It 
originated  in  a  typically  English  way,  not  so  much  from  an 
abstract  love  of  learning,  but  from  practical  motives,  and  with 
ulterior  objects,  as  in  the  search  for  medieval  precedents  in  the 
fierce  political  and  religious  controversies  of  the  age,  and  also 
in  the  anxiety  of  the  new  gentry  to  provide  themselves  with 
respectable  pedigrees.  It  was,  however,  watered  by  a  purer 
stream.  The  interest  in  topography  and  antiquities  fostered  by 


16  Nichols’s  Leicestershire ,  II,  part  ii,  p.  803. 

17  This  volume  is  entitled  Inquisitions  and  Assessments  relating  to  Feudal  Aids, 
1284-1431.  Acknowledgment  to  Thomas  Brudenell  is  made  in  the  Preface  by 
Sir  Henry  Maxwell-Lyte,  Bt.  (Vol.  I,  p.  viii).  Brudenell’s  copy  of  Kirkby’s  Quest 
for  the  Hundred  of  Guilsborough  is  printed  in  extenso,  as  also  are  his  extracts  from 
the  Aid  of  1346  (Vol.  IV,  Appendix). 
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Henry  VIII  and  Leland  and  developed  by  Camden,18  Fuller,19 
and  others,  had  never  run  dry.  Two  of  the  greatest  scholars  of 
Thomas’s  day  were  Sir  William  Dugdale20  and  his  friend  Roger 
Dodsworth,  who  were  often  in  Northamptonshire  staying  at 
Kirby  Hall  with  Sir  Christopher  (afterwards  Lord)  Hatton.21 
Hatton  was  a  great  enthusiast,  who,  like  Brudenell,  did  not 
limit  his  interests  to  his  own  county,  but  had  “almost  an 
hundred  books  of  his  own  abstracting  of  very  choice  antiquities 
generally  for  the  whole  kingdom”.  Kirby  is  only  two  miles  from 
Deene  and  Brudenell  and  Hatton  were  intimate  friends.  It 
would  have  been  a  strange  thing  if  Hatton  had  not  taken  his 
learned  friends  over  to  Deene  to  inspect  the  records  and  enjoy 
the  society  of  a  fellow  enthusiast.  Certain  it  is  that  Thomas  was 
on  friendly  terms  with  both  Dugdale  and  Dodsworth,  who  lent 
him  their  transcripts  to  copy  for  his  own  collection,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  imagine  that  he  entertained  them  as  well  as  Sir 
Robert  Cotton  in  his  library  and  at  his  table,  as  his  grandfather 
and  namesake  had  once  entertained  John  Leland.22 

The  times  being  both  peaceful  and  prosperous,  Thomas 
decided  to  make  some  additions  to  Deene  Hall  and  to  use 
Weldon  stone  for  his  purpose.  As  the  work  progressed,  he  tried 
to  obtain  a  lease  of  the  famous  quarries,  so  as  to  have  the  pick 
of  the  stone.  His  request  was  refused  and  Thomas  replied  in  a 
characteristic  letter: 

Although  I  did  resolve,  (said  he)  to  have  had  500  ton  of  stone  of 

my  own  choice,  I’ll  rather  yield  that  others  shall  choose  first  than 

being  under  my  command  it  should  prove  “ lapis  ojfensionis” . 23 

18  William  Camden  (1551-1623),  antiquary  and  historian.  His  best  known 
work,  Britannia,  was  first  published  in  1586. 

19  Thomas  Fuller  (1608-61),  born  at  Aldwinckle,  Northants,  was  author  of  the 
Church  History  of  Britain ,  The  Worthies  of  England,  etc. 

20  Sir  William  Dugdale  (1605-86),  Garter  King-of-Arms,  the  celebrated  anti¬ 
quary,  and  author  inter  alia  of  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire.  His 
Monasticon  Anglicanum,  in  which  his  friend  Roger  Dodsworth  collaborated,  is  his 
most  famous  work. 

21  Christopher  Hatton,  first  Lord  Hatton  (i6o5?-7o),  succeeded  his  father, 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  K.B.,  at  Kirby  Hall  in  1619.  He  was  knighted  in  1626 
and  was  created  Baron  Hatton  of  Kirby  in  1643.  He  entertained  King  James  I  on 
many  occasions  at  Kirby  Hall.  A  royalist,  he  lived  abroad  from  1648  to  1656,  and 
was  Governor  of  Guernsey  from  1662  to  1665.  He  secured  a  place  for  Dugdale  in 
the  Heralds’  College  in  1638,  and  is  celebrated  by  David  C.  Douglas  as  one  of  the 
“Friends  of  Clio”  in  his  English  Scholars  (pp.  36  and  340). 

22  See  p.  46. 

23N.A.C.,  Finch-Hatton  MSS.,  No.  4259.  The  letter,  which  is  addressed  to 
Sir  Thomas  Hatton,  Knight,  is  dated  June  22nd,  1622.  Christopher  Hatton 
(afterwards  1st  Baron  Hatton)  the  owner  of  Kirby  and  the  Weldon  quarry,  was 
at  this  time  only  about  17  years  of  age,  (C.P.),  and  Sir  Thomas  Hatton,  (his 
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Thomas’s  most  important  addition  to  the  house  at  Deene  was 
the  beautiful  battlemented  tower  at  the  north-east  corner.  The 
highest  stage  is  decorated  with  shields  of  arms  carved  in  the 
stonework,  a  form  of  architectural  ornament  freely  used  by  his 
father-in-law,  Sir  Thomas  Tresham.  It  is  also  employed  inside 
the  tower  where  it  is  carried  out  in  plaster  work.  From  the 
style  of  the  architecture  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  the  range 
of  buildings  on  the  north  side  of  the  courtyard  with  the  impos¬ 
ing  arched  doorway  forming  the  main  entrance  was  also  built 
by  Thomas  Brudenell.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  built 
a  chapel  on  to  the  eastern  wall  of  the  house,  as  shown  in 
the  illustration  facing  page  81,  but  that  was  not  until  after  the 
Restoration.  A  beautiful  and  elaborate  stone  reredos  with  carv¬ 
ings  in  relief  in  honour  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  now  in  the  parish  church,  bears  the  date  “1635” 
and  may  have  been  put  into  the  chapel  by  Thomas  Brudenell. 
It  is  of  exceptional  interest,  for  the  cult  of  the  Sacred  Heart  did 
not  become  general  until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 24 
In  the  penal  times,  a  hiding-place  for  a  priest  was  essential  in 
houses  where  the  mass  was  suspected  or  known  to  be  celebrated, 
and  a  “secret  parlour”  at  Deene  is  referred  to  in  the  steward’s 
accounts  for  1662. 

His  building  finished,  Thomas  devoted  his  attention  to 
beautifying  the  great  hall  by  filling  the  windows  with  coloured 
glass  setting  forth  the  armorial  achievements  of  the  Brudenells 
and  the  Treshams.25  No  inventory  survives  to  tell  us  what  the 
furnishing  of  the  rooms  was  like  in  Sir  Thomas’s  time  and  prob¬ 
ably  nothing  now  exists  which  was  there  then  except  the  huge 
oak  refectory  table  in  the  great  hall.  A  contemporary  inventory 
of  Mrs.  John  Brudenell’s  house  at  Glapthorne,  however,  gives 
some  idea  of  the  degree  of  domestic  comfort  and  good  taste, 
not  to  say  sumptuousness  in  interior  furnishing  and  decoration 

uncle),  was^  presumably  helping  Lady  Hatton  his  mother  in  the  management  of 
the  estate.  “ Lapis  offensionis ”  is  a  reference  to  i  Peter  II,  v.  8  :  “A  stone  of  stumbling 
and  a^  rock  of  offence.”  This  letter,  in  which  Brudenell  refers  to  building  work 
done  “last  year  and  the  other  year”,  is  important,  as  implying  that  the  years  1620 
to  1622  or  1623  were  a  period  of  great  building  activity  at  Deene.  He  wrote  from 
Tunbridge  Wells  where  he  had  gone  for  his  health. 

24  For  paintings  executed  for  the  chapel  in  1658,  see  below  p.  168. 

26  This  glass  was  unfortunately  broken  by  the  explosion  of  a  load  of  bombs  in 
an  American  aeroplane  which  crashed  into  an  empty  house  at  Deenthorpe  at 
8.15  a..m.  on  Sunday,  December  5th,  1943.  The  crew  jumped  out  and  rushed  down 
the  village  street  warning  the  inhabitants  who  ran  out  of  their  houses  into  the 
fields  and  lay  down,  awaiting  the  explosion,  Mrs.  Brudenell,  who  had  dashed  over 
from  the  Hall,  among  them. 
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to  which  the  squires  of  England  had  attained  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.26  The  chairs  were  covered  with  needlework  or  velvet ; 
in  the  great  chamber,  for  example,  there  were  “a  great  chair 
and  a  little  one  covered  with  green  satin  and  spotted  with  black 
velvet,  with  a  high  stool  covered  with  green  kersey  cut  upon 
red,  and  another  chair  covered  with  black  leather ;  the  best  bed 
had  a  canopy  of  tawny  tufted  taffeta  and  crimson  velvet,  “the 
train  of  green  say”  (i.e.,  silk).  There  were  linen  chests  and  coffers 
with  coverings  of  cloth,  one  of  them  ornamented  with  birds  of 
gold,  a  little  chair  covered  with  yellow  velvet,  and  a  square 
cushion  worked  with  the  Brudenell  arms.  There  were  mats  on 
the  floors,  feather  beds  in  nearly  every  room  with  fine  blankets 
and  coloured  rugs  thereon,  the  walls  were  hung  with  arras 
and  “greeny  say”  (silk),  and  there  was  a  fireplace  in  Mrs. 
Brudenell’s  bedroom. 

The  Brudenells,  though  it  was  not  until  the  eighteenth 
century  that  they  rose  to  really  high  positions  at  the  court,  had 
always  stood  well  with  the  Crown.  Thomas’s  uncle  and  grand¬ 
father,  as  related  above,  had  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
Now  he  himself,  whose  worldly  affairs  were  prospering,  was 
anxious  for  some  advancement  in  rank  beyond  the  status  of  a 
mere  esquire.  In  this  he  was  very  much  in  the  fashion,  though 
the  desire  for  titles  had  not  yet  become  the  mania  into  which  it 
developed  in  the  following  century.  King  James,  whose  personal 
extravagance  had  already  landed  him  in  considerable  financial 
difficulties,  and  who  needed  money  to  finance  the  colonisation 
of  Ulster,  hit  upon  a  plan  whereby  he  might  fill  his  empty 
coffers  by  exploiting  the  present  respect  for  honours  without 
bringing  the  House  of  Lords  into  disrepute,  or  cheapening  the 
ancient  and  honourable  Orders  of  Knighthood.  In  1611  he 
instituted  the  Order  of  Baronets,  granting  the  patents  to  persons 
of  reputable  character  who  were  worth  at  least  £1,000  a  year  in 
land  in  return  for  loans  of  £1,000.  Thomas  took  immediate 
advantage  of  the  offer  and  within  a  month  of  the  institution  of 
the  order  had  become  Sir  Thomas  Brudenell,  Baronet,  paying 
£80  in  fees  to  the  Exchequer  in  addition  to  his  £1,000,  but  the 
knighthood  which  he  received  gratuitously  at  the  hands  of  King 
James  in  the  palace  of  Whitehall  in  the  following  year  was  no 
doubt  more  personally  acceptable  to  him.27  At  the  funeral  of 

26  Bru.  MSS.,  J.  xxvii,  8b.  The  date  of  the  inventory  is  1617. 

27  C.P.,  III,  p.  13. 
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Prince  Henry  he  carried  a  bannerol,  as  one  of  ten  baronets,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  coffin  and  effigy.28  In  the  same  year  (1612) 
King  James  went  on  royal  progress  through  Northamptonshire, 
when  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  assembled  to  meet  him  at 
Wellingborough  bridge.29  But  James  was  no  stranger  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Deene,  for  he  often  stayed  at  Kirby  Hall 
as  the  guest  of  the  Hattons,  and  with  Sir  Anthony  Mildmay  at 
Apethorpe,  with  whom  he  used  to  hunt  in  the  forest  and  to 
whom  he  presented  a  statue  of  himself  in  stone.  In  1605  he 
was  at  Drayton,  Rockingham,  Braybrooke,  and  Harrowden, 
as  well  as  at  Apethorpe.  Both  King  James  and  King  Charles 
were  fond  of  the  county  and  were  probably  there  far  more  often 
than  was  Thomas  Brudenell  at  court. 

In  1636  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  tried  to  make  Thomas  her 
Chancellor,  but  he  declined  the  honour,  explaining  his  reasons 
in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Sir  John  Lambe,30  written  in  the  florid 
style  so  dear  to  his  heart. 

.  .  .  Your  last  line  makes  me  think  your  love  wished  I  had  not 
departed  London  until  the  Queen’s  Chancellorship  had  been 
bestowed — my  confidence  of  your  love  construes  that  line  thus. 

But  my  noble  Sir,  as  my  hearty  friend,  I  confess  to  you  I  was 
moved  to  it  two  ways,  but  desired  now  in  my  age  to  be  quiet  and 
sequestered  from  business.  Besides,  not  knowing  other  of  her  Board 
of  my  religion,  could  not  but  fear  that  whatsoever  my  genius  or 
dictamen  conscientiae  commanded  that  should  happen  to  cross  any 
other’s  opinion,  I  should  not  easily  prevail,  but  rather  suffer  in  mind 
if  not  in  honour  and  repute  (which  last  I  value  much  cheaper) . 

But  above  all  I  recollected  the  true  nature  and  office  in  itself, 
and  finding  that  it  carries  a  great  weight  within  itself,  and  casts 
upon  that  officer’s  shoulders  the  burden  of  a  Prince’s  affairs 
which  I  dare  not  undergo,  caused  me,  weak  as  I  am,  humbly  [to] 
desire  to  rest  in  peace  if  it  may  be. 

Your  grateful  friend  and  your  affectionate  countryman  to 
serve  you, 

T.  Brudenell.31 

28  John  Nicholls,  The  Progresses  of  James  I,  Vol.  II,  p.  408. 

29  N.R.S.,  VII,  p.  xvi. 

30  Sir  John  Lambe,  Kt.  (1566?-!  647).  He  became  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of 
Peterborough  in  1615,  and  was  knighted  by  King  James  at  Castle  Ashby  in  1621. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Court  of  High  Commission  and  a  great  supporter  of  Laud. 
In  1633  he  became  Dean  of  the  Arches.  He  lived  in  Northampton  in  St.  Giles’s 
parish  and  also  at  Rothwell.  He  suffered  greatly  in  the  Civil  Wars  and  died  in 
poverty.  See  below,  pp.  141-2. 

31  P.R.O.,  S.P.  16/319/104;  R.M.  Serjeantson,  History  of  St.  Giles ,  Northampton , 
pp.  62-4.  The  word  “countryman”  here  signifies  “dweller  in  the  same  county”. 
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Four  years  later  Lambe  accepted  the  post  of  Chancellor  for 
himself. 

Though  Thomas  had  no  ambitions  as  a  courtier,  in  the  matter 
of  titles  he  was  still  unsatisfied.  Early  in  King  Charles’s  reign 
he  approached  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,32  begging  him  to  be 
his  intermediary  with  the  King  in  the  matter  of  a  barony.33  The 
duke  agreed,  but  a  peerage  was  a  far  more  expensive  article 
than  a  baronetcy,  and  Thomas  had  to  pay  £6,000  for  the 
honour,  besides  a  further  £600  which  apparently  went  into 
Buckingham’s  pocket.34  The  patent  for  the  barony  passed  the 
Great  Seal  on  February  26th,  1628,  and  Thomas  became  Lord 
Brudenell  of  Stontcn  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  taking  his  title 
from  the  manor  which  had  been  longest  in  the  possession  of  the 
family. 

High  in  favour  with  the  King  and  Queen  and  on  good  terms 
with  the  Earl  of  Exeter,35  Lieutenant  of  the  Shire,  who  was 
always  his  friend,  Thomas,  already  a  justice  of  the  peace,  was 
in  1627  made  a  deputy-lieutenant.36  This  was  a  somewhat 
curious  appointment,  for  the  duties  of  the  deputies  were  in  the 
main  military,  and,  owing  to  his  being  a  Catholic,  Thomas  had 
several  years  previously  been  deprived  of  his  arms.  But  there 
were  other  tasks  to  perform,  and  one  of  the  first  which  engaged 
his  attention  was  the  preparation  of  the  commissions  for  the 
introduction  of  martial  law.  This  step,  made  necessary  by  the 
war  with  France  and  Spain,  made  Charles  most  unpopular,  for 
it  involved  the  compulsory  billeting  of  soldiers  on  private 
citizens.  As  his  predecessors  had  been,  but  not  to  anything  like 
the  same  extent,  Thomas  was  employed  on  special  commissions 
connected  with  such  matters  as  forest  affairs.37  One  day  in  1635 
his  connection  with  the  public  administration  of  the  county 

32  George  Villiers,  1st  Duke  of  Buckingham  (1592-1628)  son  of  Sir  George 
Villiers,  and  favourite  of  Charles  I.  Assassinated  by  John  Felton  at  Portsmouth. 
His  son  had  an  intrigue  with  Thomas  Brudenell’s  grand-daughter,  the  Countess 
of  Shrewsbury.  See  below,  pp.  176-178. 

33  P.R.O.,  S.P.  16/160/13. 

34  “If  there  had  not  a  bond  been  given  for  the  payment  of  £600  more  than  that 
sum  undertook  for  by  my  Lord  Brudenell  as  aforesaid,  the  treaty  had  broke  off 
without  concluding  anything,”  wrote  Sir  William  Tresham  and  Richard  Oliver  to 
Viscount  Dorchester  (Sir  Dudley  Carleton),  Secretary  of  State,  on  Feb.  5th,  1630. 
(P.R.O.,  S.P.  16/160/13.) 

35  William  Cecil,  2nd  Earl  of  Exeter,  K.G.  (1566-1640),  was  the  son  of  Thomas, 
1  st  Earl,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1623. 

36  B.M.,  Add.  MSS.  38,790 ;  Bru.  MSS.,  O.  i,  14.  In  the  1620’s  there  were  many 
deputy-lieutenants  and  four  lord  lieutenants  of  the  Catholic  faith.  (See  Brian 
Magee,  The  English  Recusants  (1938),  p.  56.) 

32  Cal  S.P.D.  (1620),  p.  209. 


George,  third  Earl  of  Cardigan  (1690-1732).  Painter  unknown. 


Elizabeth,  wife  of  George,  third  Earl  of  Cardigan  1689—1745'-  Painter  unknown. 
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brought  him  a  curious  begging  letter  from  his  scholar  friend  and 
neighbour  at  Kirby  Hall,  Sir  Christopher,  now  Lord  Hatton, 
which  incidentally  throws  some  light  on  Thomas’s  standing 
with  regard  to  local  affairs. 

For  centuries  past,  as  the  letter  explained,  the  Kings  of 
England  had  provided  a  county  gaol  in  the  royal  castle  in 
many  of  the  shire  towns,  and  the  high  sheriff  was  allowed  sums 
to  keep  it  in  repair.  This  had  been  the  case  in  Northampton¬ 
shire,  but  for  some  time  past  the  sheriff  and  his  deputy  had 
pocketed  this  money  for  themselves  and  the  state  of  affairs 
in  the  old  gaol  in  Northampton  castle  had  become  a  scandal, 
for  the  prisoners  were  no  longer  kept  under  proper  restraint. 
Hatton,  who  had  a  residence  in  Northampton,  raised  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  Quarter  Sessons,  and  it  was  resolved  to  provide  a  new 
gaol  by  public  subscription.  “I  have  bought  a  house,”  wrote 
Hatton  to  Brudenell,  “and  almost  fitted  it  for  the  completest 
country  gaol  in  England  for  strength  and  conveniency.”38  Fie 
proposed  to  decorate  it  with  the  names  and  arms  of  the 
founders,  as  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Tresham  had  decorated  the 
market-house  at  Rothwell,  “that  posterity  might  see  it  was 
wholly  performed  by  the  liberality  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
resident  within  our  own  county”,  adding,  as  the  most  cogent 
argument  he  could  think  of  to  get  a  subscription  out  of  Thomas : 
“He  that  hath  the  best  booty  at  home  for  thieves,  and  hath  many 
tenants  in  the  county,  shall  reap  most  benefit  by  the  strict 
restraint  of  prisoners  to  the  terror  of  the  rogues  abroad.”  There 
is  a  hint  in  Hatton’s  letter  of  some  division  of  opinion  about 
Thomas  in  the  county,  Hatton  alluding  to  the  discontent  of 
certain  of  the  justices  at  his  being  on  the  commission.  “I  do 
utterly  renounce  them,”  wrote  Hatton,  “and  heartily  wish  that 
your  lordship’s  assistance  in  the  government  of  the  county 
might  be  purchased  with  the  loss  of  theirs.” 

In  the  thirty  years  after  he  came  into  his  inheritance,  Thomas 
had  greatly  improved  his  financial  position.  This  he  had  done 
by  the  careful  and  competent  management  of  his  estates.  His 
income,  which  in  1608  was  £2,067,  had  risen  by  1635  to  over 
£5,500, 39  which  would  have  made  him  a  wealthy  man  indeed 
if  his  extravagant  spending,  a  misadventure  which  befell  his 

38  Bru.  MSS.,  C.  iv,  21.  This  house  was  the  Bell  Inn,  situated  in  what  is  now 
known  as  George  Row.  It  was  burnt  down  in  the  great  fire  of  Northampton  in 
1675,  and  the  present  Sessions  House  stands  on  or  near  the  site. 

39  See  Bru.  MSS.,  Accounts  and  Rentals  for  this  period. 
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eldest  son,  Robert,  and  his  own  and  his  wife’s  constancy  in 
religion,  had  not  caused  extraordinary  demands  to  be  made 
upon  his  resources. 

n 
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When  Robert  Brudenell  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years, 
his  father  determined  to  send  him  to  the  continent  to  complete 
his  education.  In  1625,  when  the  laws  against  the  Catholics 
were  being  tightened  up,  an  order  had  been  issued  prohibiting 
all  minors  from  leaving  the  realm  without  a  licence  from  the 
King,40  but  a  pass  was  procured,  enabling  the  young  man  to 
travel  into  France  and  to  remain  there  for  three  years,41  on 
condition  that  he  did  not  go  to  Rome  or  enter  the  dominions  of 
the  King  of  Spain.  On  July  27th,  1626,  Robert  embarked  at 
Dover,  accompanied  by  two  attendants,  one,  a  German  tutor, 
the  other,  a  Frenchman,  Peter  Morlet  by  name.  Morlet  had 
already  been  for  some  years  in  the  service  of  the  family  at 
Deene.42 

At  this  time  it  was  regarded  as  the  King’s  duty  to  maintain 
out  of  the  public  taxes  a  fleet  for  the  protection  of  English 
shipping,  which,  since  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Spain,  had 
been  subject  to  devastating  attacks  by  privateers  based  on  Dun¬ 
kirk  and  other  ports  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  Nevertheless, 
the  vessel  in  which  Robert  was  a  passenger  was  pursued  and 
captured  a  few  hours  after  it  had  left  port  by  one  of  these 
“Dunkirkers”,  as  they  were  called.43  Robert  and  his  servants 
were  set  upon  and  plundered  of  their  baggage  and  of  £300  in 
money.  They  were  then  taken  to  Gravelines,  and,  after  a  few 
days’  detention  there,  to  Winnoxberg  alias  Berg  St.  Winnock, 
then  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  where  they  were  cast  into  the 
common  gaol.44  In  due  course  the  case  came  before  the  Spanish 
Court  of  Admiralty,  Robert  was  condemned  as  lawful  prize  and 
a  huge  ransom  was  set  upon  his  head.  He  fell  sick  in  “that 

40  S.  Gardiner,  History  of  England ,  VI,  p.  33.  The  date  of  the  order  was  Nov.  7th, 
1625. 

41  Acts  P.C.,  p.  357.  “To  learn  the  language,  to  gain  experience.” 

42  For  particulars  of  Robert’s  capture,  imprisonment  and  subsequent  ransom, 
see  Bru.  MSS.,  I.  xii,  10,  which  is  a  draft  affidavit  in  Thomas  Lord  Brudenell’s 
hand. 

43  P.R.O.,  S.P.  23/129/429  and  S.P.  16/37/34. 

44  P.R.O.,  S.P.  23/129/429  and  431. 
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loathsome  gaol”,  as  his  father  described  it  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,45  but,  at  length,  through  the  mediation  of  his 
father’s  cousin,  Sir  Griffin  Markham,  and  his  (Sir  Griffin’s) 
travelling  companion,  Sir  Edward  Parham,  who  happened  to 
be  in  those  parts,  he  was  allowed  out  “on  caution”,  which  is 
perhaps  the  equivalent  of  “on  parole”,  but  was  still  restrained 
from  returning  to  England. 

In  the  meantime  his  father  had  been  making  the  most  strenu¬ 
ous  efforts  for  his  release,  but  the  raising  of  the  ransom  was  a 
formidable  task.  In  the  month  before  Robert’s  departure  the 
long  expected  blow  had  fallen,  and  Thomas  had  at  last  been 
convicted  of  recusancy.46  This  entailed  crushing  fines,  and, 
in  addition,  restricted  his  movements  to  a  radius  of  five  miles 
from  Deene.  He  was  compelled  to  resort  to  loans,  but  the 
amount  he  could  raise  on  his  own  credit  was  limited.  His 
friends  and  neighbours,  the  Earls  of  Rutland47  and  Westmor¬ 
land,48  were  good  enough  to  raise  loans  for  him  in  their  own 
names,  but  still  it  was  not  enough,  and  six  months  after  Robert’s 
capture  (January,  1627)  Thomas  obtained  from  the  North¬ 
amptonshire  justices  a  permit  to  travel  to  London  to  negotiate 
further  loans  from  the  city  merchants.49  Among  those  who 
assisted  him  was  a  Mr.  Lionel  Wake,50  a  citizen  and  mercer  of 
London  with  Northamptonshire  connections,  who  was  also  a 
merchant  of  Antwerp  and  who  was  continually  passing  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  between  England  and  Flanders.  A  friend 
of  the  family  named  Captain  Lucy  went  over  to  make  the  final 
arrangements.  £5,000  was  paid  for  Robert’s  ransom,  and  £500 
for  Peter  Morlet.  £200  was  demanded  for  the  German  tutor, 
but,  poor  fellow,  he  was  not  considered  worth  the  money  and 
was  left  behind.  Thus,  after  a  captivity  of  nearly  two  years, 
Robert  finally  returned  home. 

Happy  and  prosperous  as  Thomas’s  life  had  been  in  so  many 

46  Oct.  6th,  1626  (P.R.O.,  S.P.  16/37/35). 

46  Brii.  MSS.,  K.  vii,  14. 

47  Francis  Manners,  6th  Earl  of  Rutland,  (1578-1632),  succeeded  his  brother, 
the  5th  Earl,  in  1612.  He  was  a  K.G.  and  Privy  Councillor. 

48  Francis  Fane,  1st  Earl  of  Westmorland,  (1588-1628),  was  the  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Fane.  By  the  Earl’s  marriage  with  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Mild- 
may,  Apethoipie  came  to  the  Fanes.  Lady  Westmorland  was  granddaughter  to 
Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  the  friend  of  Sir  Edmund  and  Dame  Agnes  Brudenell. 

49  Bru.  MSS.,  I.  xii,  10. 

60  This  Lionel,  who  was  a  grandson  of  Richard  Wake  of  Hartwell,  had  been 
employed  by  James  I  to  take  over  to  Peter  Paul  Rubens  the  latter’s  payment  for 
decorating  the  ceiling  of  the  banqueting  hall  in  the  Palace  of  Whitehall,  now  the 
Royal  United  Service  Institution. 
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ways  until  these  misfortunes  fell  upon  him,  in  matters  of 
religion  it  had  been  anything  but  a  bed  of  roses.  He  had 
succeeded  to  Deene  in  the  year  after  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  The 
nerves  of  King  and  Council  remained  on  edge  for  several  years, 
fresh  plots  against  the  Crown  and  the  established  religion  were 
feared,  and  the  Catholics  generally  were  under  suspicion.  This 
very  natural  alarm  was  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  no  standing 
army  existed  and  that,  in  the  event  of  a  rising,  the  only  force  at 
the  disposal  of  the  King  and  Council  was  the  local  militia, 
organised  on  a  county  basis  and  trained  and  officered  by  the 
country  gentry,  many  of  whom  were  Catholics  or  crypto- 
Catholics.  Thomas  Brudenell  himself,  as  has  been  seen,  had 
been  made  a  deputy-lieutenant  by  Lord  Exeter  with  King 
Charles’s  approval,  but  this  was  not  until  King  Charles  had 
been  for  many  years  on  the  throne.  King  James’s  policy  and 
that  of  his  Council,  especially  in  the  years  following  the  Plot, 
had  been  to  compel  the  Catholics  to  reveal  themselves  by  en¬ 
forcing  the  Elizabethan  statutes  requiring  every  parishioner  to 
attend  his  parish  church  on  Sunday.  As  has  already  been  ex¬ 
plained,  those  who  refused  (and  they  were  nearly  all  Catholics) 
were  termed  recusants.  The  word  “recusant”,  in  fact,  became 
virtually  synonymous  in  the  public  mind  with  “Catholic”.  The 
procedure  followed  was  to  require  the  village  constables  to  send 
in  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  the  names  of  recusants  or  suspected 
recusants  in  every  parish.  Those  informed  against  were  sum¬ 
moned  to  appear  at  Quarter  Sessions,  and,  if  convicted,  were 
subjected  to  heavy  fines.  But  the  fines  exacted  varied  very 
much  in  practice  according  to  the  energy  with  which  the  penal 
laws  were  at  any  given  moment  being  put  into  execution  by  the 
government,  and  also  to  the  attitude  of  the  local  justices.  The 
Catholic  gentry  were  after  all  their  neighbours  and  very  often 
their  personal  friends  or  relations.  Further,  assuming,  as  they 
were  justified  in  doing,  that  the  King’s  aim  was  political,  those 
on  the  county  commissions  were  usually  in  a  position  to  know 
whose  loyalty  could  be  depended  upon  and  whose  could  not. 
Therefore,  in  many  cases,  the  local  courts  were  loth  to  convict. 
It  can  easily  be  seen  that  the  local  problem  might  often  be 
further  complicated  by  the  private  quarrels  and  feuds  of  the 
gentry.  All  these  considerations  affected  the  position  in  North¬ 
amptonshire,  when,  soon  after  Thomas  had  settled  at  Deene, 
and  little  over  a  year  after  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  a  professional 
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informer  sent  in  his  name  to  King  James  as  one  whom  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  prosecute  as  a  recusant.61  The  records  are  silent  as  to 
whether  this  particular  prosecution  took  place,  but  between 
1607  and  1613,  Thomas  and  his  family  and  members  of  his 
household  were,  on  the  information  of  the  constable  and  church¬ 
wardens  of  Deene,  summoned  several  times  to  appear  at 
Quarter  Sessions  at  Northampton.  On  each  occasion,  in  spite 
of  a  strong  Puritan  element  on  the  County  Bench,  they  were 
acquitted  after  some  argument  among  the  justices.52  His 
appearance  with  Lady  Brudenell  before  the  Judge  at 
Northampton  Assizes  in  1612  or  1613,  on  an  indictment  for 
recusancy,  had  also,  it  would  seem,  so  far  as  Thomas  was  con¬ 
cerned,  ended  in  an  acquittal.53 

Thomas  bitterly  resented  the  imputation  cast  on  his  loyalty 
by  these  summonses  and  the  humiliation  of  being  reported  on 
by  his  own  dependants.  With  regard  to  church  going  and  his 
emphatic  and  repeated  denials  that  he  was  a  recusant,  it  is 
evident  that  he  followed  the  course  pursued  by  many  heads  of 
Catholic  families  at  this  date,  who,  by  occasional  attendance  at 
church,  kept  within  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  thus  avoided 
liability  to  the  heavy  fines  of  one-third  of  their  income  and  one- 
third  of  the  value  of  their  goods  and  chattels  with  which  the 
offence  was  punishable.  This  created  a  problem  for  the  justices, 
and  Sir  Euseby  Andrew,  a  leading  squire,54  and  his  fellow 
magistrates,  complained  to  the  Council  that  “the  greatest 
persons  of  that  faction  do  seem  by  a  new  device  to  dispense  with 
that  title  under  colour  of  coming  to  church  sometimes,  viz. : 
once  in  a  month,  and  therefore  will  not  yield  to  that  title  of 
recusancy,  and  yet  the  most  part  of  their  families,  some  their 
wives,  some  their  sons,  and  some  their  daughters  .  .  .  are  absolute 
recusants.”55  This  device  of  Brudenell’s  annoyed  the  justices  of 

61  Bru.  MSS.,  K.  viii,  3. 

62  Bru.  MSS.,  K.  viii,  3,  and  N.R.S.,  VII,  p.  228,  where  a  draft  and  a  letter 
from  the  justices  of  the  peace  to  the  Privy  Council  are  printed.  “Sir  Thomas 
Brudenell,  being  presented  divers  times  before  us,  his  wife  and  many  of  his  family, 
to  the  number  of  fifteen  recusants, . .  .  where,  if  there  had  not  been  too  much  regard 
had  of  him  by  some  of  us,  there  had  passed  a  conviction  before  this  time.”  Also, 
H.M.C.  Buccleuch  MSS.,  iii,  148.  Edward,  Lord  Montagu,  writing  to  Lord  Zouche 
of  Harringworth,  referred  to  Thomas  Brudenell  as  “one  who,  with  his  wife  and 
most  of  his  family,  have  been  publicly  presented  for  recusants”. 

63  JV.R.S.  VII,  p.  227. 

64  Sir  Euseby  Andrew  or  Andrewes  Kt.,  (1579-1619),  was  of  Charwelton.  He 
married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Knightley  of  Fawsley. 

66  See  N.R.S.,  VII,  p.  54.  This  dodge  for  evading  the  penalties  for  recusancy 
had  worried  the  Northamptonshire  justices  for  some  years.  As  Sir  Arthur  Throck- 
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Puritan  sympathies,  who  complained  to  the  Council  that  they 
had  “had  reproachful  words  and  distasteful  letters  from  Sir 
Thomas  Brudenell”.56  They  were  able  before  long  to  subject 
him  to  a  painful  humiliation. 

In  1613,  after  five  years  of  neglect,  King  James  resolved  that  a 
general  muster  and  training  of  the  militia  throughout  the 
realm  should  be  held,  and  letters  from  the  Privy  Council  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenants  of  the  shires  went  out  accordingly.57  At  the 
same  time,  orders  were  sent  to  the  sheriffs  and  justices  of  the 
peace  to  disarm  all  recusants  and  “ those  ill-affected  in  religion” , 
thus  bringing  into  the  net  those  well-known  Catholics  who 
could  not  technically  be  classed  as  recusants.  The  reasons 
given  by  the  Privy  Council  for  this  measure  were  that  the 
recusants  had  multiplied  and  increased  and  had  “become  more 
strongly  poisoned  with  such  devilish  doctrine  as  hath  of  late 
times  been  broached  and  infused  into  them  concerning  the  duty 
and  allegiance  they  owe  to  their  sovereign,  together  with  the 
boldness  and  assurance  they  have  taken  of  late,  tending  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  public  quiet  and  peace  of  the  state.”58 

The  execution  of  the  order  of  course  set  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  gentry  by  the  ears  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  reports 
of  the  “brabbles”  in  Northamptonshire  reached  as  far  as 
London.  Sir  Euseby  Andrew,  now  high  sheriff,  set  methodically 
to  work,  and  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  at 
Northampton  (Jan.  20th,  1613)  to  draw  up  a  list  of  the  houses 
to  be  searched  for  arms.  This  immediately  led  to  a  lively  dis¬ 
cussion,  for  all  were  aware  that  it  was  the  habit  of  convicted 
recusants  to  convey  any  property  liable  to  seizure  by  the  Crown 
to  Catholic  friends  who  had  avoided  conviction  in  the  manner 
described  above.  Sir  Thomas  Brudenelfs  position,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  was  a  matter  for  debate.  Was  he,  or  was  he  not,  a  recusant? 
In  their  opinions  the  justices  held  him  to  be  such,  but  in  the  end, 


morton  of  Paulerspurry  wrote  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil  in  1599 :  “It  is  needful  to  have  a 
special  care,  not  only  of  restraining  and  disarming  of  the  professed  recusants,  but 
also  those  whose  wives  refuse  to  go  to  church,  which  are  more  dangerous  than  the 
known,  saving  their  livings  and  liberties  by  their  feigned  faiths.  Such  here  have  a 
common  saying  that  the  unbelieving  husband  shall  be  saved  by  the  believing  wife ; 
of  which  sort  there  are  many  here,  and  of  no  mean  estate,  especially  on  the  east  side 
of  the  shire,”  (with  evident  reference  to  the  Brudenells.)  ( H.M.C .  Salisbury  MSS., 
part  ix,  pp.  291,  2.) 

66  N.R.S.,  VII,  p.  228,  Letter  from  the  J.P.s  to  the  Privy  Council. 

57  For  the  muster  and  training  this  year  in  Northamptonshire,  see  N.R.S.,  VII, 
pp.  53-93. 

68  H.M.C.  Buccleuch  MSS.,  Ill,  p.  148. 
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with  the  King’s  approval,  they  decided  to  proceed  against  him 
as  “ill-affected  in  religion”.  By  the  time  they  had  finished  their 
task,  they  had  forty-five  houses  on  the  list — a  high  proportion 
in  a  county  of  not  more  than  350  parishes — Harrowden  Hall 
(the  Vauxes),  Drayton  House  (the  Mordaunts),  and  Liveden 
Old  Build  (the  home  of  Lady  Tresham,  Thomas’s  mother-in- 
law),  being  of  the  number. 

The  sheriff  now  set  to  work  to  search  the  houses  and  collect 
the  arms.  To  fortify  himself  in  the  highly  disagreeable  task  of 
disarming  Sir  Thomas  Brudenell,  he  invited  Sir  Edward  Mon¬ 
tagu  and  Sir  Anthony  Mildmay59  to  accompany  him.  With 
the  two  high  constables  of  Corby  Hundred  and  a  company  of 
armed  retainers,  they  mounted  their  horses  and  set  forth  for 
Deene.  Arrived  at  the  great  door,  Andrew  demanded  admit¬ 
tance,  and  was  told  that  the  master  was  away  from  home.  The 
servants  begged  him  to  content  himself  with  making  an  invent¬ 
ory  of  the  arms,  of  which  there  was  a  large  store,  probably 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  then  the  custom  for  the  deputy- 
lieutenants  to  store  the  arms  for  the  musters  in  their  private 
houses.  Andrew  refused,  and  entering  the  house  with  his  com¬ 
panions,  made  a  clean  sweep  of  all  the  armour  and  weapons 
with  the  exception  of  one  set  for  Thomas’s  own  use. 

When  Thomas  came  home  and  found  what  had  been  done, 
his  dismay  may  be  better  imagined  than  described.  In  his  rage 
and  fury  he  seized  a  pen  and  dashed  off  a  letter  to  the  Privy 
Council,  hotly  denying  his  recusancy  and  protesting  that  “in 
forwardness  for  the  defence  of  his  prince  and  country  he  was 
the  equal  of  any  sheriff  or  justice  whatsoever”.  He  had,  in  fact, 
provided  three  mounted  and  fully  armed  men  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pense  at  the  last  two  county  musters  to  be  held.  Suspecting, 
not  without  reason,  that  Sir  Edward  Montagu  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  occurrence,  he  rode  over  to  Boughton  before 
his  wrath  had  cooled,  and  demanded  to  speak  with  him.  There 
followed,  in  Montagu’s  words,  “some  strange  embarrassments 
in  the  parlour”.  Edward’s  brothers,  Charles  and  Sidney,  were 
summoned,  and  Thomas,  exploding  with  wrath — “he  came  in  a 
bravado”,  said  Sir  Edward — confronted  them  with  his  griev¬ 
ances.  He  got  little  satisfaction.  Montagu  irritatingly  kept  his 
temper,  “shunned  all  giving  of  him  offence”,  and  later  defended 

69  Sir  Anthony  was  son  of  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  of  Apethorpe,  whom  he  had 
succeeded  in  1589. 
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himself  and  his  brothers  vigorously  to  the  Council,  by  whom 
their  action  was  supported.  This  disarming  of  the  recusants 
came  home  to  roost  in  the  next  reign,  as  Charles  found  to  his 
cost  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  when  his  Catholic 
friends,  Thomas  Brudenell  among  them,  were  unable  to  give 
him  any  assistance.60 

James’s  treatment  of  the  Catholics  swayed  this  way  and  that 
according  to  his  foreign  policy  at  the  time,  and  when  negotia¬ 
tions  for  the  marriage  of  his  son  were  going  forward  with  Spain 
or  France,  leniency  was  the  order  of  the  day.  When  Charles  I 
ascended  the  throne,  and  war  had  broken  out  with  Spain,  he 
yielded  to  pressure  from  the  Commons,  orders  for  another 
general  disarmament  of  the  recusants  went  forth  and  a  com¬ 
mission  was  issued  for  the  better  execution  of  the  penal  laws. 
It  was  to  this  outbreak  of  persecution  that  Thomas  at  last  fell  a 
victim.  At  the  Easter  sessions  of  the  peace  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  half-ruined  castle  at  Northampton,  he  was  once  again 
indicted  before  his  brother  justices.  Again  his  friends  came  to 
the  rescue  but  all  they  could  do  was  to  get  the  case  adjourned 
until  the  Midsummer  Sessions.  On  June  6th,  1626,  the  blow 
fell.  Thomas  was  convicted  and  two-thirds  of  his  goods  and 
chattels  as  also  of  the  annual  value  of  his  estate  became  forfeited 
to  the  Crown.61  His  financial  position  was  by  now  well-nigh 
desperate.  The  building  at  Deene  had  been  a  costly  under¬ 
taking,  and  he  had  been  living  beyond  his  means.  He  was  still 
paying  large  jointures  to  the  widows  of  his  uncles  Thomas  and 
John  Brudenell,  and  in  one  way  and  another  his  debts  amounted 
to  £9,000.  On  the  top  of  this  was  the  urgent  problem  of 
Robert’s  ransom.  Money  could  not  be  raised  by  a  sale  because 
no  one  would  take  the  risk  of  buying  recusants’  lands,  neither, 
for  the  same  reason,  could  a  mortgage  be  raised. 

Thomas,  therefore,  asked  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  inter¬ 
cede  for  him  with  the  King,  who  agreed  to  remit  the  fine  of  two- 
thirds  of  his  goods  and  chattels.  But  this  was  not  enough,  the 
ransom  money  must  at  all  costs  be  raised,  and  to  this  end  he 
again  approached  the  Duke  begging  him  to  persuade  the  King 
to  grant  him  a  “pardon  of  his  indictment  and  conviction  for 
recusancy”.62  With  his  formal  letter,  he  sent  a  private  note 

60  JV.R.S.  VII,  pp.  226-8  Buccl.  MSS.,  I,  p.  224;  P.R.O.,  S.P.  16/412/ 

141. 

61  Bru.  MSS.,  O.  ii,  2;  F.  ii,  2. 

62  P.R.O.,  S.P.  16/35/65. 
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referring  in  guarded  terms  to  some  present,  probably  of  jewels, 
which  he  was  making  to  the  Duke :  “The  best  I  have  can  scarce 
equal  your  Grace’s  worst,  yet,  by  your  Grace’s  goodness,  these 
may  prove  able  to  be  a  token  of  duty  from  me  and  a  memorial 
of  your  grace  and  favour  to  me.  .  .  .  What  I  present  I’ll  deem 
constellation  if  I  may  ever  behold  them  under  your  Grace’s 
roof.”63  Thomas’s  petition  reached  the  King,  who  was  moved 
to  order  a  bill  to  be  made  out  for  a  pardon,  which  was  not  to  be 
made  a  precedent,  but  was  to  be  extended  “only  upon  this 
disaster”.64 

The  matter  went  no  further,  however,  and  it  is  probable  that 
public  feeling  against  the  Catholics  was  too  strong  for  Charles. 
However,  he  found  another  and  ingenious  way  of  helping  his 
friend.  He  leased  the  forfeited  two-thirds  of  the  Brudenell 
estates  for  two  shillings  a  year  to  the  Earls  of  Westmorland  and 
Rutland  and  Westmorland’s  eldest  son,  giving  them  power  to 
demise  the  premises  to  or  to  assign  their  interest  therein  to  their 
friend  Thomas  Brudenell,  of  which  they  promptly  took  advan¬ 
tage.65  The  expressed  object  of  the  grant  was  to  enable  the 
money  to  be  raised  for  Robert’s  ransom,  “whose  capture 
had  been  occasioned  in  that  the  narrow  seas  were  no  better 
guarded.”  Thus  did  Charles,  by  accepting  responsibility  for 
Robert’s  capture,  camouflage  his  assistance  to  a  recusant.  This 
was  just  the  kind  of  act  which  exasperated  the  Commons.  Here 
was  Sir  Thomas  Brudenell,  a  notorious  Papist,  the  shelterer 
and  protector  of  other  Papists,  caught  at  last  and  made  to  suffer 
for  his  contumacy,  and  then  enabled  by  the  King’s  connivance 
to  evade  nearly  all  the  consequences  of  his  conviction. 

To  Thomas  the  King’s  action  came  as  a  welcome  but  only 
partial  relief.  It  enabled  him,  by  reconveying  to  Rutland  and 
Westmorland  at  an  economic  rent  almost  two-thirds  of  his 
lands,  to  provide  the  interest,  and,  by  degrees,  the  principal,  of 
the  sums  which  they  had  raised  in  their  own  names  to  assist 
him.66  But  the  troubles  were  now  brewing  which  finally  led  to 
the  Civil  Wars,  and  the  affairs  of  the  recusants  fell  somewhat 
into  the  background.  Thomas’s  adventures  during  the  wars  and 

63  Oct.  6th,  1626.  (P.R.O.,  S.P.  16/35/65.) 

64  P.R.O.,  S.P.  16/37/34. 

66  The  term  of  the  lease  was  for  such  time  as  the  lands  should  remain  in  the 
King’s  hands  by  reason  of  Thomas’s  recusancy.  Neither  Thomas  nor  his  estate 
were  to  be  thereafter  subject  to  molestation  by  reason  of  Lady  Brudenell’s  recusancy 
(P.R.O.,  S.P.  28/129/403.) 

66  Bru.  MSS.,  I,  xii,  18. 
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under  the  Commonwealth  form  the  subject  of  another  story. 
The  final  episode  in  the  drama  of  his  persecution  in  his  own 
county  came  many  years  later  after  a  Kingdom  and  a  Church 
had  been  overturned  and  when  the  rule  of  the  Protector  was 
drawing  to  a  close.67 

In  the  meantime,  the  ’thirties  found  Lord  Brudenell,  like 
most  of  the  country  gentlemen,  involved  in  one  way  or  another 
in  the  King’s  desperate  efforts  to  raise  money.  Always  a  stickler 
for  the  letter  of  the  law,  Charles  now  set  to  work  to  revive 
certain  obsolete  rights  of  the  Crown,  one  of  which  was  the  levy¬ 
ing  of  money  from  the  maritime  districts  for  building  ships  for 
the  defence  of  the  coasts,  the  usual  taxes  of  tunnage  and  pound¬ 
age  being  insufficient  for  the  purpose.  Charles  used  the  funds 
so  raised  in  a  perfectly  proper  manner  for  the  increase  of  the 
Navy,  and,  needing  further  supplies,  demanded  contributions 
from  the  inland  counties.  This  in  itself  was  not  unreasonable, 
for  the  whole  trade  and  commerce  of  the  kingdom  depended  on 
the  ability  of  the  merchantmen  to  traverse  the  seas  in  safety  on 
their  lawful  occasions,  but  for  the  extension  of  the  tax  he  would 
have  been  wise  to  have  obtained  the  sanction  of  Parliament. 
In  Buckinghamshire,  John  Hampden’s  refusal  to  pay,68  though 
he  lost  his  case  in  the  Courts,  encouraged  general  resistance  to 
the  King.  Northamptonshire,  sprawling  across  the  heart  of 
England,  yielded  without  demur  to  be  classified  as  a  maritime 
county,  for  the  extreme  north-eastern  corner  is  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  coast.  Nevertheless,  petitions  and  arguments  fol¬ 
lowed  the  highly  peremptory  orders  of  the  King. 

The  Bishop  of  Peterborough69  was  directed  to  deal  with  the 
matter  locally,  and  he  employed  Brudenell  as  one  of  two  referees 
for  petitions  from  the  hundreds  of  Rothwell  and  Guilsborough. 
In  this  task  Brudenell  earned  the  praise  of  the  Bishop  who  wrote 
to  the  Privy  Council  that  he  “had  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains 
and  made  all  the  speed  that  was  possible”.  With  the  petitions 
and  reports  before  him,  the  Bishop  decided  the  cases,  “not  per- 

67  See  below,  pp.  153-156. 

68  John  Hampden  (1594-1643),  of  an  ancient  Buckinghamshire  family,  was 
M.P.  for  Wendover  and  Buckinghamshire.  He  was  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  pay 
the  forced  loan  of  1626.  He  resisted  the  King’s  ship-money  writ  in  1635,  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  deciding  against  him  in  1638.  Thereafter  was  prominent  in 
his  opposition  to  the  King.  He  joined  Essex’s  army  in  1642  and  died  of  a  wound 
received  on  Chalgrove  Field. 

69  Francis  Dee,  Bishop  of  Peterborough  1634  until  his  death  in  1638.  Was 
Chancellor  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  (1619)  and  Dean  of  Chichester  (1630). 
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mitting  any  long  pleas  or  disputes  to  the  retarding  of  His 
Majesty’s  service  and  of  the  supplies  of  the  royal  shipping”.70 
Charles’s  employment  of  the  bishops  as  his  willing  tools  in  this 
wholly  civil  affair  can  have  done  nothing  to  increase  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  established  Church.  Lord  Brudenell,  who,  through 
the  capture  and  long  imprisonment  of  his  son  had  suffered 
heavily  from  the  inefficiency  of  the  fleet,  was  a  ready  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  royal  will  in  this  matter  of  ship  money.  “The  King,” 
he  wrote  at  a  subsequent  date  (1652?),  “was  in  .  .  .  the  taking 
of  the  prisoner  [Robert  Brudenell]  .  .  .  particeps  criminis ,  in  not 
guarding  the  seas.”71 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  a  few  years  later,  King 
Charles,  desiring  to  raise  troops  by  the  ancient  method  of  issuing 
commissions  of  array,  ordered  the  records  to  be  searched  for 
precedents.  “The  Bucks  roll  was  shewed  him  of  1  Henry  IV, 
when  his  Majesty  found  the  two  first  in  that  commission  were 
Hampden  and  Brudenell.72  The  King  hereupon  smiling,  said, 
‘Hampden  and  Brudenell  agreed  much  better  in  Henry  IV’s 
time,  than  they  do  now  at  this  time.’  ”  This  delightful  story 
was  related  by  Henry  Earl  of  Bath73  to  Lord  Brudenell,  who 
wrote  it  down  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  which  was  subsequently 
pasted  on  to  page  81a  of  “Liber  Brudenellorum”,  the  volume 
of  family  notes  and  pedigrees  compiled  by  him. 

Charles’s  next  method  of  filling  his  exchequer  was  not  so 
popular  with  Thomas,  and  put  a  considerable  strain  on  his 
loyalty.  It  concerned  the  royal  forests  and  caused  enormous  ill- 
feeling  and  resentment  among  the  landowners  in  the  counties 
affected.  After  Edward  I  had  been  forced  to  surrender  his 
encroachments,  the  boundaries  of  the  forests  had  been  fixed  in 
1301  by  the  great  perambulation  of  the  twenty-seventh  year  of 
his  reign,  which  had  been  accepted  without  question  by  all  the 
Kings  of  England  ever  since.  A  compliant  court  in  the  Forest 
of  Dean  in  Gloucestershire,  now  declared  this  perambulation  to 
have  been  invalid,  and  in  law  the  decision  was  probably  correct. 
Charles,  taking  advantage  of  it,  proceeded  to  assert  his  claims 
over  huge  areas  of  land  which  for  three  centuries  had  been 

70  Aug.  3rd,  1637.  (P.R.O.,  S.P.  16/365/16.) 

71Bru.  MSS.,  I,  xii,  18. 

72  For  this  Commission  of  Array  in  question,  see  Cal.  P.R.,  p.  213. 

73  Henry  Bourchier,  6th  Earl  of  Bath,  (c.  1587-1654),  a  Royalist,  and  Privy 
Seal  in  1644.  He  married  (1638)  Rachel  Fane,  daughter  of  Brudenell’s  friend  and 
neighbour,  the  1st  Earl  of  Westmorland. 
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accepted  as  free  from  the  onerous  forest  jurisdiction.  The  land- 
owners  were  prosecuted  for  infringement  of  the  laws  of  the 
forest,  fined  impossible  sums,  and  then  allowed  to  escape  pay¬ 
ment  by  purchasing  expensive  pardons  from  the  Crown.  They 
were  also  permitted  and  even  encouraged  to  compound  in  large 
sums  for  the  de-afforestation  of  their  so-called  encroachments. 
Anything  more  preposterously  unjust  could  hardly  have  been 
conceived.74  Thomas’s  own  cousin,  Sir  Basil  Brooke,75  together 
with  his  partner  in  the  iron  works  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  was 
fined  the  colossal  sum  of  £98,000,  which  he  only  evaded  by  the 
payment  of  £12,000  for  a  pardon.  After  Dean,  it  was  the  turn 
of  Epping  and  the  New  Forest.  Finally,  in  1637,  Charles 
attacked  the  landowners  in  the  ancient  areas  of  the  Forest  of 
Rockingham.  The  circumference  was  declared  to  be  not  six, 
but  sixty  miles,  the  Earl  of  Westmorland  was  fined  £19,000  and 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  £12,000. 

Thomas  Brudenell  was  one  of  the  minor  victims.  Always 
ready  with  his  pen,  he  sat  down  and  prepared  a  memorandum 
for  submission  to  the  King,  entitled:  “Reasons  to  induce  His 
Majesty  not  to  enlarge  his  Forest  of  Rockingham  but  to  keep  it 
according  to  the  old  Perambulation  of  27  Edward  I.”76  The 
forest,  he  asserted,  as  it  then  was,  would  maintain  10,000  deer, 
which,  he  submitted,  were  more  than  sufficient  for  the  King’s 
use.  If  the  forest  were  to  be  enlarged,  twenty  or  thirty  of  the 
local  gentry  would  forsake  the  county  rather  than  live  under 
the  subjection  of  forest  officers,  who  were  “men  more  void  of 
reason  and  manners  than  the  beasts  they  keep”.  This,  he 
declared,  was  what  Engaines,  Bassets,  D’Oyles,  Bassingburnes77 
and  other  well-known  medieval  Northamptonshire  families  had 
done  after  Edward  I’s  encroachments.  Thomas  was  a  match 
for  any  lawyer  in  the  finding  of  medieval  precedents.  Perhaps 
his  most  cogent  argument  was  that  the  re-afforested  areas  would 
immediately  become  subject  to  rights  of  common.  Now 
Thomas  was  a  great  incloser,  to  which  process  rights  of  com¬ 
mon  were  the  foremost  obstacle.  In  conclusion,  he  begged  the 
King  for  an  interview — “We  humbly  entreat  that  we  may  have 

74  See  S.R.  Gardiner,  op.  cit vii,  363-6;  viii,  77,  86,  282 ;  ix,  383,  415  for  the 
story  of  Charles  I  and  the  forests. 

75  Brooke,  a  Shropshire  man,  had  married  Audrey,  daughter  of  Sir  Edmund 
Brudenell.  See  above,  p.  84. 

76  Bru.  MSS.,  E.  xxiii,  21. 

77  These  families  were  tenants  of  the  Abbots  of  Peterborough.  See  N.R.S. ,  II, 
Henry  of  Pytchlefs  Book  of  Fees,  ed.  W.  T.  Mellows. 
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contestation  with  your  Majesty” — ,  referred  to  the  great  and 
apparent  danger  in  which  the  kingdom  then  stood,  and  added 
an  appeal  declaring  that  the  King’s  acts  of  favour  might  add 
“an  increase  of  love  to  our  religious  obedience”. 

The  negotiations  over  the  Brudenell  estates,  in  which  pro¬ 
fessional  counsel  was  employed,  lasted  over  a  couple  of  years. 
Thomas  fared  pretty  well,  paying  only  £400  for  the  de¬ 
afforestation  of  his  lands,  for  the  right  of  free-warren  within  his 
manors,  and  for  liberty  to  inclose  1,000  acres  into  a  park.78  To 
this  date,  therefore,  may  be  assigned  the  making  of  the  great 
park  at  Deene,  which  eventually  gave  its  name  to  the  ancient 
manor  house,  now  growing  in  size  and  grandeur  with  every 
generation.  Rockingham  was  the  last  forest  with  which  Charles 
attempted  to  interfere.  The  feeling  he  had  roused  resulted  in 
the  legislation  of  1641,  when  everything  he  had  done  was 
reversed  by  Parliament.  The  boundaries  of  all  forests  were 
restored  to  what  they  had  been  in  the  twentieth  year  of  King 
James,  the  fines  were  annulled,  and  power  was  given  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  on  request  by  any  peer  or  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  order  a  new  perambulation.  In  Rock¬ 
ingham  Forest  this  was  carried  out  at  once,  and  Thomas  was 
careful  to  secure  a  copy.  And  a  most  interesting  document  it  is, 
crammed  with  the  centuries-old  names  of  fields,  lanes,  woods, 
streams,  crosses,  and  other  ancient  boundary  marks — a  mine 
of  archaeological  information.79 


hi 

THE  CIVIL  WARS 

Thomas  Brudenell  and  his  family,  both  as  Catholics  and 
loyal  adherents  of  the  royalist  cause,  suffered  heavily  in  the 
Civil  Wars.  At  the  outbreak  of  Charles’s  war  with  his  Scottish 
subjects  in  1639,  he  was  short  both  of  men  and  money  and  sent 
letters  to  the  country  gentry,  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants, 
asking  for  assistance.  Thomas,  in  his  reply  to  Sir  Francis 
Windebank,80  Secretary  of  State,  while  declaring  his  unreserved 

78  P.R.O.,  S.P.  38/18. 

79  Bru.  MSS.,  O.  vii,  17. 

80  Sir  Francis  Windebank  (1582-1646)  Secretary  of  State  from  1632.  M.P.  for 
Oxford  University  in  Short  and  Long  Parliaments.  Accused  of  showing  favour  to 
priests  and  Jesuits,  fled  to  France,  1641,  died  in  Paris.  Thomas’s  letter  to  Winde¬ 
bank  is  dated  Feb.  15th,  1639  (P.R.O.,  S.P.  16/412/141). 
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loyalty  to  the  King,  pointed  out  that  he  had  not  only  been  dis¬ 
armed  in  the  previous  reign,  but  had  “had  a  jealous  eye  upon 
him  in  point  of  horses”.  He  offered,  however,  to  provide  un¬ 
armed  men  and  horses  or  to  send  a  man  over  to  Flanders  to  buy 
equipment.  At  the  Restoration  he  claimed  to  have  spent  £1,200 
in  horse  and  arms  for  the  King  at  this  time,  and  to  have  sent 
him  £500  in  cash  as  well. 

The  whole-hearted  support  offered  to  Charles  by  the 
Catholics  was  regarded  with  suspicion  and  resentment  by  the 
nation,  and  greatly  increased  his  unpopularity.  The  army 
which  he  managed  to  collect  and  march  to  the  Border  refused 
to  fight,  and  he  was  obliged  to  come  to  terms.  In  the  following 
year,  when  the  Scotch  invaded  England,  the  English  army  put 
up  a  very  poor  fight  and  then  ran  away.  There  was  no  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  King’s  determination  to  inflict  a  prayer-book  of 
his  own  and  Laud’s  devising,  and  a  bench  of  bishops  into  the 
bargain,  on  the  Scottish  church.  As  Thomas  observed  in  some 
notes  for  a  speech  in  the  House,  “the  rebels  were  well-wished  by 
thousands,  yea,  by  millions,  when  they  made  inroads  hither.”81a 

Shortage  of  money  had  led  Charles,  after  an  interval  of 
eleven  years,  to  summon  Parliament  in  the  spring  of  1640. 
Thomas,  though  he  had  been  twelve  years  a  peer,  had  not  been 
able  to  take  his  seat.  He  now  obtained  a  licence  excusing  his 
attendance,  then,  changing  his  mind,  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
Scottish  situation,  drove  up  to  London,  but  carelessly  left  his 
Patent  behind  him.  He  was,  however,  able  to  obtain  an  official 
copy  from  the  Parliament  rolls,  which  he  presented  on  his  knee 
to  the  Lord  Keeper  at  the  session  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  May 
4th.81b  Then,  sponsored  by  Lords  Mowbray82  and  Audley,83 
he  was,  as  reported  in  a  news  letter  of  the  time,  “brought  to  his 
place  in  the  Parliament  House”.84  The  next  day  he  also 
attended,  and  again  in  his  robes,  for  the  whole  House  was  in 
full  dress.  The  King  came  down  in  person,  and  after  a  short 
speech  in  which  he  expressed  his  displeasure  with  the  lower 

81a  Bru.  MSS.,  I,  xiv,  83.  8lb  H.  of  L.J.,  IV,  p.  80. 

82  Henry  Frederick  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel,  Surrey  and  Norfolk,  summoned 
to  this  Parliament  as  Lord  Mowbray.  He  died  in  1652.  See  C.P.,  IX,  p.  386. 

83  James  Tuchet,  13th  Earl  of  Castlehaven  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland  and  Baron 
Audley  of  Hely  in  the  peerage  of  England.  He  joined  in  the  rebellion  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  Roman  Catholic  Irish  1641-43  and  was  indicted  for  high  treason  and 
imprisoned.  A  soldier  of  fortune,  he  fought  under  Prince  Rupert  and  then  for 
France  and  Spain.  He  died  in  1654. 

84  Edmund  Rossingham  to  Lord  Conway,  May  4th,  1640.  (P.R.O.,  S.P. 

16/452/21  and  S.P.  38/18.) 
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House,  he  dissolved  Parliament  after  a  Session  of  only  three 
weeks. 

Thomas’s  next  opportunity  of  speaking  in  Parliament  came 
in  the  first  session  of  the  Long  Parliament,  which  met  on  the 
3rd  of  the  following  November  (1640).  The  temper  of  the 
nation  was  faithfully  reflected  in  the  speeches  and  actions  of 
both  houses.  Archbishop  Laud85  and  the  Earl  of  Strafford86 
were  impeached  for  high  treason,  the  Courts  of  Star  Chamber 
and  High  Commission  were  abolished,  ship  money  was  declared 
illegal,  the  forest  boundaries  were  restored  to  their  limits  in  the 
previous  reign,  bishops  were  excluded  from  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  measures  taken  against  the  Catholics  showed  clearly  the 
bitter  hatred  and  distrust  with  which  they  were  now  regarded. 
Parliament,  which  was  inclined  to  consider  them  as  the  prime 
source  of  all  the  troubles  of  the  realm,  took  steps  accordingly. 
Their  taxes  were  increased,  their  remaining  horses  and  arms 
were  seized,  two-thirds  of  their  estates  were  laid  under  seques¬ 
tration,  and,  worst  of  all,  they  were  required  to  take  an  oath 
renouncing  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  and  the  doctrines  of 
transubstantiation  and  purgatory.  When  these  matters  were 
debated  in  Parliament,  Thomas  spoke  up  boldly  “in  defence  of 
them  of  his  profession”,  as  he  put  it.  “The  House  of  Commons,” 
he  continued,  “requires  our  being  put  in  safe  custody  .  .  .  yet 
innocency  makes  us  desire  not  to  have  the  brand  upon  us  which 
that  restraint  will  possess  the  world  withal.  We  are  brought 
into  hate  sufficient.  .  .  .  There  was  no  restraint  on  Protestant 
or  Puritan  or  Sectary  when  the  Scots  made  inroads  hither,”  he 
added  with  some  bitterness,  referring  to  the  invasion  of  a 
few  months  earlier,  “yet  we  poor  men  known  to  be  impotent, 
dispersed,  disarmed,  impoverished,  and  every  day  expecting 
death  or  ruin,  are  persons  feared  to  make  a  massacre.  Whilst 
Scots  are  in  arms,  Catholics  must  be  cashiered,  and  supposed 
incendiaries  for  cleaving  to  the  King.”87 

Thomas  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  side  on  which  his  duty  lay, 
but  he  had  a  philosophic  temperament,  and  liked  to  fortify 
himself  by  studying  the  authorities.  From  these  he  scribbled 
down  extracts,  perhaps  intending  to  use  them  for  his  speeches. 

86  William  Laud  (i573-I645),  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1633).  He  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Tower  in  1641,  tried  in  1644,  and  beheaded  in  1645. 

86  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  1st  Earl  of  Strafford  (1593-1641).  Statesman  and 
Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  1632.  He  was  beheaded  in  1641. 

87  Dec.  1640.  Buccl.  MSS.,  Ill,  pp.  397,  398;  Bru.  MSS.,  I,  xiv,  83. 
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He  copied,  for  instance,  many  passages  from  Bracton,  the  great 
thirteenth  century  lawyer,  under  the  heading  “pro  rege” 
such  as : 

Let  no  man  presume  to  dispute  of  the  deeds  or  acts  of  the  King, 
much  less  to  oppose  them. 

The  King  hath  power  of  coercion  to  punish  or  restrain. 

Prerogatives  once  settled  cannot  be  divested  out  of  the  Crown. 

Let’s  keep  the  Crown  glorious  and  entire,  the  more  one’s  safety 
and  renown.88 

and  in  his  November  speech  he  quoted  also  from  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  as  freely  as  any  good  Puritan  could  have  done. 

Invoke  Corah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram’s  curse  upon  us,  which 
was  for  a  kind  of  rebellion  against  Moses. 

Give  not  thy  riches  to  destroy  Kings. 

Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers,  for  who  resisteth 
power  resisteth  God,  and  ex  consequentiae  who  rebels  against 
Kings  doth  so  against  God  and  purchases  damnation.89 

The  final  struggle  in  Parliament  was  over  the  control  of  the 
militia.  When  the  King  refused  to  surrender  the  appointment  of 
officers  (he  had  given  great  offence  in  recent  years  by  appoint¬ 
ing  so  many  Catholics) ,  Parliament  issued  an  Ordinance  assum¬ 
ing  the  right  on  their  own  account.  They  then  presented  an 
ultimatum  to  Charles  in  the  form  of  “The  Nineteen  Proposi¬ 
tions’5.  Charles  replied  by  setting  up  his  standard  at  Notting¬ 
ham  on  August  22nd,  1642,  and  two  months  later  the  Civil  War 
had  begun  in  earnest. 

Apart  from  pitched  battles  and  the  movements  of  the  oppos¬ 
ing  armies,  the  country  as  a  whole  was  thrown  into  the  greatest 
unrest  and  confusion  by  the  struggle,  and  Northamptonshire 
perhaps  suffered  more  than  other  counties  in  those  distracted 
times.  Thomas’s  neighbour,  Sir  Edward  (now  Lord)  Montagu 
of  Boughton,  had  been  created  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Northamp¬ 
tonshire  in  1642,  and,  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  though  a 
strong  Puritan  in  his  religious  opinions,  rebuked  his  friends  for 
their  “disobedient  and  undutiful  proceedings  towards  the 
King”,90  and  proceeded,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  call  out  the 
militia  for  Charles.  Parliament,  getting  wind  of  this,  sent  a 
troop  of  horse  to  Boughton  House,  and  carried  off  the  gallant 

88  Ibid.,  I,  xiv,  88. 

89  Ibid.,  I,  xiv,  83. 

90  C.P.,  IX,  p.  1 0411,  quoting  Clarendon. 
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o]d  gentleman  a  prisoner  to  London.91  He  was  about  eighty 
years  of  age.  At  Wellingborough  there  was  a  serious  riot  in 
which  blood  was  shed.  Sympathisers  with  the  Parliament 
attacked  the  house  of  Francis  Gray,92  the  royalist  clerk  of  the 
peace,  looted  his  house  and  burnt  his  possessions  in  the  street, 
and  carried  him  off,  too,  to  London.  Local  disturbances,  as 
notably  at  Isham,  were  caused  by  the  destruction  of  the  ancient 
village  crosses  as  “superstitious  idols”.93  Parties  of  soldiers 
roamed  the  country,  pillaging  and  destroying  as  they  went — 
this  was  true  of  both  sides — and  little  more  respect  was  paid  to 
the  property  of  friends  than  to  that  of  the  enemy. 

After  a  few  months — in  January,  1643 — the  war  came  very 
near  to  Deene.  Northamptonshire,  largely  Puritan  in  sym¬ 
pathy,  was  invaded  by  bodies  of  royalist  horse  under  Prince 
Rupert.  Advancing  from  Oxford,  they  passed  through  Brackley 
and  plundered  Towcester.  The  forces  of  the  Parliament  fell 
back  on  Northampton  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  that  the  county 
was  likely  to  be  held  for  the  King.  But  there  now  appeared  on 
the  scene  in  Lord  Grey  of  Groby,94  an  able  champion  of  the 
Parliament.  He  seized  Rockingham  Castle  (five  miles  from 
Deene),  that  ancient  stronghold  of  the  Norman  Kings,  and 
carried  off  the  owner,  Sir  Lewis  Watson,95  and  his  family  as 
prisoners  to  Stoke  Dry,  the  Rutland  home  of  Sir  Lewis’s  brother. 
The  castle  was  fortified  and  occupied  for  the  Parliament  until 
the  end  of  the  war  and  the  plans  of  the  fortifications  and 
palisade  are  still  in  the  muniment  room  there.  The  troops 
pillaged  the  house,  destroying  or  removing  the  furniture, 
pictures,  and  many  of  the  ancient  muniments.  They  felled  the 
trees,  and  demolished  the  church  and  a  large  part  of  the  village, 
including  the  almshouses.96 


91  See  N.R.S.,  VII,  xxi-xxiii. 

92  Francis  Gray  lived  at  Wellingborough  where  he  died  in  1658.  He  bought  the 
Hatton  manor  there  from  the  1st  Lord  Hatton  in  1649.  For  an  account  of  the  riot 
at  Wellingborough,  see  N.R.S.,  I,  p.  246. 

93  See  N.R.S.,  Northamptonshire  Past  and  Present  (1950),  The  Matter  of  Isham  Cross, 
by  P.  King  and  J.  Wake. 

94  Thomas,  Baron  Grey  of  Groby  (i623?-i657)  regicide.  He  was  son  of  Henry 
Grey,  1st  Earl  of  Stamford;  and  in  1643,  commander  of  the  Midland  Counties 
Association. 

95  Sir  Lewis  Watson  (1584-1653),  was  son  of  Sir  Edward  Watson,  Kt.,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  1616.  He  was  knight  in  1608;  baronet  in  1621  ;  and  was  created 
1st  Baron  Rockingham  in  1644.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  For 
allowing  Lord  Grey  of  Groby  to  capture  Rockingham  Castle  in  1643,  Watson  was 
arrested. 

90  See  Charles  Wise,  Rockingham  Castle  and  the  Watsons. 
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Both  Thomas’s  sons  were  in  France  at  the  outbreak  of  war, 
Edmund,  the  younger,  under  a  permit  from  the  King  to  travel 
for  three  years.97  Robert,  the  elder  son,  was  commanded  by 
his  father  to  remain  overseas,  but  Edmund  returned  at  once  and 
joined  the  King’s  forces,  no  doubt  delighted  at  the  chance  of 
showing  his  mettle  on  active  service  in  so  good  a  cause.  “I 
could  never  discover  any  inclination  in  him  but  either  travel  or . 
military  ways,”  Sir  Thomas  had  once  remarked  of  him.98  Three 
years  later  Edmund  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  Battle  of  Naseby. 

Thomas’s  own  movements  at  this  juncture  are  difficult  to 
unravel.  Eighteen  years  later,  at  the  Restoration,  he  declared 
that  when  hostilities  began  he  raised  a  troop  of  horse  at  his 
own  expense  and  put  it  under  the  command  of  his  brother, 
John  Brudenell  of  Diddington.  This,  if  true,  must  have  been 
done  with  the  greatest  secrecy,  for,  from  1645  until  1660, 
though  questioned  on  several  occasions,  he  persistently  denied 
having  helped  the  King’s  cause  with  either  men  or  money.  At 
the  age  of  sixty-four,  he  was,  of  course,  too  old  to  serve  in 
person,  and  any  little  power  he  still  possessed  of  helping  the 
King  with  money  was  very  soon  to  be  taken  away  from  him. 

As  a  Catholic,  he  was  immediately  put  on  the  black  list,  the 
friendly  arrangement  whereby  the  two-thirds  of  his  forfeited 
estate  had  been  leased  by  King  Charles  to  his  friends  was 
suspended  and  the  whole  of  his  lands  now  fell  under  sequestra¬ 
tion,  one-third  for  delinquency,99  and  two-thirds  for  popish 
recusancy.  Nevertheless,  Lord  Westmorland,  as  the  sole  surviv¬ 
ing  lessee  of  Lord  Brudenell’s  sequestered  estate,  was  careful  to 
continue  his  annual  payments  of  two  shillings  a  year  into  the 
Exchequer.100  It  was  realised,  however,  that  even  delinquents 
could  not  live  on  air,  and  an  allowance  of  one-fifth  of  the  income 
from  their  estates  was  made  to  them  for  the  maintenance  of  their 


97  P.R.O.,  S.P.  23/70/359,  March  ioth,  1640. 

98  Letter  to  Sir  John  Lambe  of  Rothwell,  April  14th,  1637.  (P.R.O.,  S.P. 

16/352/76.) 

99  According  to  the  definition  of  the  Parliamentary  party,  delinquents  were  “those 
who  assisted  Charles  I  or  Charles  II  by  arms,  money,  or  personal  service,  in  levying 
war.”  (O.E.D.) 

100  See  above,  p.  12 1.  Mildmay  Fane,  2nd  Earl  of  Westmorland  (1602-66),  was 
known  by  courtesy  as  Lord  Le  Despenser  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  1629.  He  was  M.P.  for  Peterborough  and  Kent.  In  arms  with  the 
King  at  Oxford,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  he  came  to  terms  with  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  returned  to  Apethorpe.  He  declared  for  the  Restoration  in  1660,  but 
did  not  dare  show  his  face  at  the  Coronation.  See  below,  p.  167.  He  was  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Northamptonshire  jointly  with  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  and  was 
the  author  of  Otia  Sacra,  a  volume  of  poems. 
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wives  and  families.  Thomas  shared  in  this  concession.  The 
four-fifths  of  his  rents  under  seizure  were  applied  partly  towards 
the  pay  of  the  Earl  of  Manchester’s  army,101  and  later  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  garrison  at  Rockingham  Castle,  and  also  to 
provide  pensions  for  the  widows  of  two  supporters  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  Lady  Blaney102  and  Mrs.  Chichester.103 

Thomas’s  actions  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  are  uncer¬ 
tain,  but  after  the  loss  of  his  estates  he  decided  to  adopt  as 
passive  an  attitude  as  possible.  He  sought  the  protection  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  on  his  undertaking  to  stay  quietly  at  Deene 
and  to  do  nothing  against  the  Parliament,  he  received  a 
guarantee  that  he  would  be  left  in  peace.104  After  a  few  months, 
however,  Lady  Brudenell  “was  so  affrighted  by  outrages  and 
rapines”  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  he  decided  to  join  his  elder 
son  in  France.105  He  promised  Lord  Saye  and  Sele106  on  his 
honour,  which  he  declared  he  “valued  more  than  life  or  estate”, 
that  “if  this  might  be  permitted,  he  should  act  nothing  to  the 
damage  of  the  Parliament”.107  His  request  was  granted  and  he 
was  provided  with  a  copy  of  the  following  Parliamentary  Order, 
dated  January  16th,  1643. 

It  is  this  day  ordered  by  the  Lords  in  Parliament  that  the  Lord 
Brudenell,  being  now  at  his  house  called  Deene  in  the  county  of 
Northampton,  is  hereby  authorised  by  virtue  of  this  Order  to  pass 
quietly  and  freely  from  his  said  house  unto  the  City  of  London, 
with  his  lady,  a  daughter,  and  twelve  servants,  a  coach  and  six 
horses,  twelve  saddle  horses  and  a  sumpter,  whose  Lordship  with 
his  said  company  are  hereby  permitted  to  remain  in  or  about  the 
City  of  London  for  the  space  of  a  month  or  thereabouts,  to  provide 

101  Edward  Montagu,  2nd  Earl  of  Manchester  (1602-71).  He  succeeded  his 
father,  the  1st  Earl,  in  1642.  He  was  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Northants  and  Hunts 
and  Major-General  of  the  associated  counties,  1642.  He  was  a  nephew  of  the 
first  Lord  Montagu  of  Boughton. 

102  Jane,  Lady  Blayney,  widow  of  Henry,  2nd  Lord  Blayney,  received  out  of 
Lord  Brudenell’s  rents  £200  a  year  for  the  maintenance  of  herself  and  her  nine 
children,  which  was  still  being  paid  in  1649.  (P.R.O.,  S.P.  28/139;  B.M.  Add. 
MSS.  5508,  p.  87;  H.  of  L.J.,  VIII,  p.  652;  Cal.  S.P.D.  (Committee  for  Com¬ 
pounding),  pp.  1676,  7.) 

103  Mary,  widow  of  Colonel  John  Chichester,  governor  of  Londonderry,  received 
£300  a  year,  in  part  of  arrears  due  to  him  for  service.  The  annuity  was  still  being 
paid  in  1650.  {Ibid.)  With  regard  to  payments  to  Manchester’s  army  and  the 
garrison  of  Rockingham  Castle,  see  Bru.  MSS.,  F.  i,  32. 

104  H.M.C.,  6th  Rep.,  House  of  Lords  MSS.,  p.  191. 

106  Ibid. 

106  william  Fiennes,  1st  Viscount  Saye  and  Sele  (1582-1662).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  in  1642  and  sat  in  the  Westminster  Assembly 
in  1643.  He  was  Lord  Privy  Seal  in  1660,  and  was  nicknamed  “Old  Subtlety”. 

107  P.R.O.,  S.P.  23/70/327. 
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himself  with  such  necessaries  as  he  shall  think  fit  for  his  journey 
into  France. 

And  it  is  further  ordered  that  the  said  Lord  Brudenell  and  his 
whole  retinue  shall  in  their  passage  into  France  as  well  as  on  the 
sea,  be  used  in  a  civil  and  fair  manner,  and  that  without  the  let, 
stay,  interruption  or  disturbance  of  any  person  or  persons  what¬ 
soever. 

And  this  to  be  a  sufficient  warrant  in  that  behalf 

John  Browne,  Clericus  Parliamentorum. 

The  document  was  addressed  to  all  officers  and  soldiers  under 
the  Earl  of  Essex,108  to  all  officers  of  ships  and  customs,  and 
“to  all  magistrates  and  other  his  Majesty’s  officers  and  subjects 
to  whom  this  may  appertain”. 

As  negotiations  for  peace  between  the  King  and  Parliament 
were  opened  early  in  1643,  the  Brudenells  delayed  their  depar¬ 
ture  for  a  few  weeks,  but  finally  made  up  their  minds  to  embark 
on  their  hazardous  journey.  On  March  24th  all  was  ready,  the 
coach  and  saddle  horses  in  front  of  the  house,  the  servants 
standing  round  waiting  for  the  master  to  come  out,  when  a 
friend  of  the  family  galloped  up  in  hot  haste,  dismounted  and 
rushed  into  the  house  to  warn  Thomas  that  news  of  his  intended 
departure  had  reached  the  Parliament  men  and  that  a  troop  of 
three  hundred  horse  was  even  now  on  its  way  to  Deene,  and  that 
“he  should  be  fetch’t  prisoner  to  Northampton”.  As  he  spoke, 
the  noise  of  horses’  hooves  coming  nearer  and  nearer  could  be 
heard  in  the  distance.  Thomas  dashed  out,  sprang  on  to  one 
of  the  saddle-horses  standing  ready  in  the  courtyard,  and  rode 
off  as  fast  as  he  could  go  to  his  brother  John’s  house  at  Didding- 
ton  in  Huntingdonshire.109  When,  a  few  moments  later,  the 
enemy  arrived,  they  found  the  bird  had  flown.  They  wreaked 
their  baffled  fury  on  his  possessions,  plundering  right  and  left, 
inside  and  out,  poor  Lady  Brudenell  and  her  daughter  and 
servants  looking  helplessly  on.110 

The  Parliamentarians  smashed  or  removed  his  beautiful 
furniture,  raided  his  cupboards  and  chests,  broke  into  his 
beloved  library  and  stole  his  books,  and  into  his  closet  and 
made  havoc  among  his  papers  and  muniments.  His  books  and 
manuscripts,  however,  were  not  all  destroyed.  Such  things 

108  Robert  Devereux,  3rd  Earl  of  Essex  (1591-1646),  the  son  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
favourite.  He  was  General  of  the  Parliamentary  Army  from  1642  to  1645. 

109  P.R.O.,  S.P.  23/70/311. 

110  H.M.C.  6th  Rep.,  p.  191. 
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were  held  in  greater  respect  in  the  seventeenth  century  than 
they  are  to-day,  even  by  troops  on  active  service.111  The 
contents  of  Lord  BrudenelPs  library  and  muniment  room  were 
removed  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  their  subsequent  history  is 
related  below.112  Nevertheless,  the  damage  was  extensive,  and 
the  total  value  of  his  “household  stuff,  goods,  and  books”  lost, 
destroyed,  or  taken  from  his  houses  at  Deene  and  Hougham 
was  subsequently  estimated  by  Thomas  at  the  very  high  figure 
of  £10,000. 

Soon  after  this  disaster,  Lady  Brudenell  received  a  message 
from  her  husband  directing  her  to  join  him  at  Diddington  as 
soon  as  possible.  So,  with  her  faithful  servants  in  attendance, 
and  armed  with  the  precious  passport  and  £300  in  gold  which 
she  had  managed  to  conceal  from  the  troopers,  the  courageous 
old  lady  set  forth  in  the  family  coach.  She  met  Lord  Brudenell, 
as  arranged,  and  together  they  proceeded  with  their  little  caval¬ 
cade  along  the  road  to  London,  in  high  hopes  of  safely  accomp¬ 
lishing  their  journey.  But  hardly  had  she  had  time  to  relate 
the  terrible  experience  she  had  been  through  since  they  parted, 
when  again  they  heard  the  dreaded  sound  of  horsemen  in  pur¬ 
suit.  Thomas  had  but  a  moment  in  which  to  jump  out  of  the 
coach  and  run  for  the  nearest  cover  before  another  body  of 
troopers  rode  up.  Challenged  by  the  officer  in  command,  Lady 
Brudenell  showed  the  passport.  It  was  of  no  avail.  She  and  her 
servants  were  robbed  of  their  baggage  and  the  precious  £300. 113 
She  was  forced  to  return  to  Deene  to  the  intense  discomfort  of  a 
plundered  house,  where  it  may  be  supposed  that  her  humble 
neighbours  in  the  two  villages  of  Deene  and  Deenthorpe  came 
to  her  assistance,  providing  the  necessaries  of  life  and  minister¬ 
ing  as  best  they  could  to  her  comfort. 

Thomas  lay  concealed  until  the  troopers  were  at  a  safe  dis¬ 
tance,  when,  emerging  from  his  hiding  place,  he  made  his  way 
back  to  Diddington.  He  then  disguised  himself  and  set  off 
secretly  on  foot  to  tramp  the  forty  miles  to  his  Lincolnshire 
manor  of  Hougham,  hoping,  as  he  said,  to  “lie  there  ob¬ 
scured.”114  Footsore  and  weary,  he  eventually  arrived,  but  not 

111  This  sentence  was  written  during  the  1939-45  war,  when,  with  the  sanction 
and  encouragement  and  often  by  the  order  of  the  authorities,  hundreds  of  tons  of 
local  records  were  destroyed  or  “salvaged”  as  it  was  called,  to  make  pulp  for  the 
manufacture  of  “newsprint”  for  the  lords  of  the  daily  press. 

112  pp.  164,  165. 

113  P.R.O.,  S.P.  23/70/311. 

114  Ibid. 
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for  long  was  he  to  be  left  in  peace.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  Thomas  was  sixty-four  years  of  age  when  he  went  through 
these  experiences.  By  the  middle  of  April  (1643),  the  negotia¬ 
tions  between  King  and  Parliament  had  broken  down}  and 
Charles,  who  had  begged  for  and  gratefully  accepted  the  services 
of  the  Catholics  at  the  beginning  of  the  struggle,  now,  by  way 
of  inducing  Parliament  to  accept  his  terms,  offered  to  agree  to  a 
bill  for  “the  better  discovery  and  speedier  conviction  of  recu¬ 
sants.”115  Spies  and  informers  were  everywhere,  and  Thomas 
became  aware  that  his  hiding-place  had  been  discovered.  He 
dared  stay  at  Hougham  no  longer.  Borrowing  a  horse,  for  he 
had  none  of  his  own,  he  set  forth  with  his  bailiff  to  Worksop, 
and  then  to  Ollerton  on  the  borders  of  Sherwood  Forest,  where 
again  he  narrowly  escaped  capture,  this  time  by  a  troop  of  horse 
from  Nottingham.116  He  then  made  his  way  to  Newark,  where 
the  royalist  garrison  welcomed  him,  hoping  that  he  would  help 
them  with  money  and  arms,  but  Thomas  remembered  his 
promise  to  do  nothing  against  the  Parliament.  “Not  wishing 
to  share  in  the  counsels  of  those  there,”  as  he  afterwards  said, 
“he  found  himself  unacceptable,”  and  returned  to  Lincoln¬ 
shire.117  News  of  his  journey  had  got  about,  and  was  distorted 
into  the  fantastic  rumour  that  he  had  raised  a  regiment  and 
ridden  into  Newark  at  its  head  to  join  the  King’s  garrison. 
Nothing  so  heroic!  Thomas’s  one  ambition  now  was  not  to 
embroil  himself  with  either  side,  but  to  remain  quietly  at 
Hougham.  Eight  years  later  he  declared  that  he  was  “innocent 
as  to  the  acting  of  the  least  injury  to  the  Parliament  in  his  whole 
time,  and  never  furnished  the  late  King’s  party  either  with 
horse,  plate,  money  or  ammunition  to  the  value  of  sixpence,  or 
stirred  up  any  man  to  be  for  them,  nor  ever  was  in  actual  service 
himself”,118  a  statement  which  is  impossible  to  reconcile  with 
the  declaration  which  he  made  at  the  Restoration,  that  in  1 642  he 
had  raised  a  troop  of  horse  at  his  own  expense  and  put  it  under 
the  command  of  his  brother.  But  it  may  well  have  been  true  as 
regards  the  period  since  he  had  given  his  word  to  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1 643  that  he  would  do  nothing  against  the  Parliament. 119 

But  once  again  he  was  discovered  and  had  to  fly.  For  the 

115  Ibid. ;  Gardiner,  History  of  the  Civil  Wars,  I,  pp.  108,  no. 

116  P.R.O.,  23/70/311. 

117  H.M.C.  6th  Rep.,  p.  191. 

118  July  8th,  1651  (P.R.O.,  S.P.  23/70/32). 

119  See  above,  p.  13 1. 
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next  two  years  he  led  a  miserable  existence  as  a  fugitive, 
wandering  from  place  to  place  in  constant  fear  of  death  or 
capture,  “at  one  time  disturbed  by  the  Scots,  at  another  by 
Prince  Rupert’s  forces,  forced  from  all  his  dwellings  and 
wandered  to  eight  or  nine  places  for  safety  only.”120  He  was, 
however,  not  alone.  Two  or  three  servants  accompanied  him 
for  at  least  part  of  this  period,  one  of  whom  was  the  faithful 
Peter  Morlet.  A  strange  place,  indeed,  was  the  England  of 
those  days- — rapine  and  pillage,  capture  or  death,  lurking  round 
every  corner,  men  going  about  their  daily  avocations  in  fear  and 
trembling,  clergy  expelled  from  their  livings,  the  country  gentry 
and  even  great  noblemen  driven  from  their  ruined  homes  to 
wander  in  destitution  as  tramps  and  vagabonds  over  the 
counties  where  they  had  so  recently  lorded  it  in  power,  pomp, 
and  apparently  unshakeable  authority. 

Thomas  finally  took  refuge  in  Wales,  where  he  remained  for 
nearly  two  years.  Many  delinquents  and  papists  had  resorted 
thither  hoping  to  lie  in  safe  concealment  until  the  tyranny  of 
the  Puritans  should  be  overpast.  But  even  here  Catholic 
refugees  were  unwelcome  and  were  kept  continually  on  the 
move.  Eventually  a  rising  of  the  Welsh  to  expel  strangers  and 
recusants  drove  the  poor  fugitive  back  to  England.  Thomas 
made  for  Hereford,  now  held  for  the  King,  where  other 
Catholics  had  taken  refuge,  and  where  there  was  a  number  of 
Catholic  officers  in  the  garrison.  Here  also  now  resided  a 
physician  in  whose  care  Thomas  had  been  in  happier  days,  and 
this  was  an  additional  attraction,  for  the  sufferings  and  intense 
hardships  to  which  he  had  been  exposed  had  undermined  his 
health,  and  by  this  time  he  was  “much  afflicted  with  the  scurvy 
and  dropsy,  which  diseases  he  had  gotten  in  his  unseasonable 
flight”.121  At  Hereford,  therefore,  he  put  himself  into  the  hands 
of  his  doctor  and  started  a  long  course  of  treatment,122  but  after 
a  while  the  long-averted  blow  fell  and  he  was  taken  captive  by 
his  enemies. 


120  This  was  during  the  manoeuvring  of  the  two  armies  before  the  battle  of 
Marston  Moor  in  1644.  ( H.M.C .  6th  Rep.,  pp.  89,  191.)  Lord  Brudenell’s  descen¬ 
dant,  the  present  Earl  of  Cardigan,  in  his  book  I  Walked  Alone  ( 1 950) ,  gives  a  vivid 
description  of  his  very  similar  wanderings  across  France  as  a  disguised  fugitive 
after  Dunkirk  in  1940,  and  of  his  detention  by  the  Spaniards,  after  he  had  crossed 
the  Pyrenees,  in  a  gaol  as  loathsome  as  that  in  which  Robert  Brudenell  had  been 
detained  in  Flanders  in  1626.  So  does  family  history  repeat  itself. 

121  P.R.O.,  S.P.  23/70/311. 

122  Ibid.,  19/A103/109. 
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It  was  five  months  after  Cromwell’s  victory  at  Naseby,  in  the 
midwinter  of  i645— 4^>  the  snow  lying  deep  upon  the  ground, 
when  Colonel  John  Birch,123  who  commanded  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  forces  at  Gloucester,  decided  to  attempt  the  capture  of 
Hereford.  He  marched  his  men  through  the  night,  the  snow 
“up  to  the  middle  leg”,  but  approached  the  city  too  late  to 
attack  under  cover  of  darkness,  and,  to  the  relief  of  the  be¬ 
leaguered  garrison,  retreated  towards  Gloucester.  So  bitter  was 
the  weather  that  three  of  his  men  died  that  night  in  the  snow. 
Advancing  again  after  dark  the  next  evening  (December  16th), 
the  Parliament  troops  entered  the  city  by  a  ruse  at  dawn,  and 
“fell  on  unexpected,  God  putting  such  a  spirit  into  the  soldiers 
as  was  beyond  expression”,  as  Colonel  Birch  reported  to  the 
Committee  of  Safety  in  London.  Thomas  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  fighting  at  last,  and  horrible  fighting  it  was.  “The  enemy 
fought  it  out  in  the  streets”,  wrote  Birch,  “where  divers  were 
slain  and  the  rest  prisoners.”  They  shot  at  the  Puritan  soldiers 
from  the  windows,  which  so  enraged  them  that  they  got  beyond 
the  control  of  their  officers  and  plundered  the  town.  Many 
prisoners  were  taken,  of  whom  Birch  enclosed  a  long  list  in  his 
letter  to  the  Committee.  Besides  Lord  Brudenell,  it  included 
the  names  of  “Peter  Morlett,  Frenchman”,  and  of  two  priests 
(John  Phillipps  and  John  Taylor).124  “We  have  already  in  our 
custody  120  lords,  knights,  and  gentlemen,  officers  in  com¬ 
mission  .  .  .  the  most  of  them  are  Papists,  wrote  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  commanders  in  triumph,  “by  this,  the  Pope  s  nest  in 
Hereford  is  spoiled.”125  Thomas  was  cast  into  the  common 
gaol,  but  was  soon  afterwards  transferred  with  the  officers  of 
the  garrison  to  Gloucester  prison,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
the  reputation  of  a  Papist,  and  Hereford  not  his  usual  place  of 

abode”.126 

The  news  of  her  husband’s  capture  was  very  soon  conveyed 
to  Lady  Brudenell.  In  the  greatest  anxiety  as  to  his  condition 
she  petitioned  the  House  of  Lords  on  his  behalf.  Her  husband, 

123  Colonel  John  Birch  (1616-91),  a  Bristol  merchant.  He  became  governor  of 
Hereford  after  its  surrender,  but,  opposing  the  extreme  measures  of  the  Crom- 
wellians,  was  himself  imprisoned  there  (1654-5).  He  was  M.P.  for  Leominster  and 

took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Restoration.  . 

124  H.  of  L.J.,  VIII,  p.  60.  A  letter  from  Colonel  John  Birch  to  the  Committee 
of  Lords  and  Commons  for  the  safety  of  both  Kingdoms,  Dec.  18th,  1645.  See 
below,  p.  170. 

125  Brian  Magee,  The  English  Recusants ,  pp.  165,  166. 

126  Bru.  MSS.,  I,  xii,  12a;  P.R.O.,  S.P.  20/73/311. 
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she  wrote  (on  December  23rd,  1645),  “was,  by  the  violence  of 
the  ruder  sort  of  people,  driven  from  his  usual  habitation  into 
the  King’s  quarters,  which  is  the  only  delinquency  that  can  be 
proved  against  him.  He  is  now  taken  prisoner  and  committed 
to  the  common  gaol,  and  being  very  aged  and  deprived  of  all 
means  of  subsistence  except  her  fifth  part,  is  utterly  disabled  to 
endure  a  strict  restraint  with  certain  ruin.”  She  prayed  that  he 
“might  be  brought  before  their  lordships  and  such  a  course  be 
taken  that  a  person  of  his  age  and  quality  might  not  perish  in 
his  confinement”.127  The  Lords’  reply  was  to  order  the 
Governor  of  Gloucester  to  send  him  to  London  in  safe  custody 
at  the  first  opportunity.128  On  his  arrival  he  was  charged  with 
popish  recusancy  and  with  having  joined  the  King’s  forces  at 
Bel  voir  Castle.  The  absurd  story  of  his  entry  into  Newark  at 
the  head  of  a  regiment  was  brought  up  against  him,  but  he 
declared  that  he  had  not  been  to  Belvoir  since  the  death  of  his 
friend  George,  Earl  of  Rutland,129  in  1641.  His  denials  availed 
him  nothing  and  he  was  convicted  of  high  treason  for  levying 
war  against  the  Parliament  and  was  committed  to  the  Tower 
of  London  on  January  22nd,  1646. 130 

No  choice  of  a  gaol  could  have  suited  Thomas  better,  for, 
when  feeling  well  enough,  he  was  now  enabled  to  go  on  quietly 
with  his  researches  and  transcriptions.  John  Bridges,  in  his 
History  of  Northamptonshire ,  for  which  he  collected  the  material 
between  1719  and  1724,  relates  that  “on  the  success  of  the 
Parliament  he  [Brudenell]  being  committed  to  the  Tower, 
employed  his  leisure  hours  in  making  abstracts  and  collections 
from  the  records  kept  there”.131  Bridges  was  writing  about  half 
a  century  after  Thomas’s  death,  and  may  well  have  heard  the 
story  from  Dugdale  in  his  old  age,  but  more  probably  from 
Thomas’s  great-grandson,  the  third  Earl  of  Cardigan,  in  whose 
time  he  made  voluminous  extracts  for  his  history  from  the 
muniments  at  Deene.  But  in  spite  of  this  pleasant  alleviation  of 
his  miseries,  the  close  restraint  did  not  improve  Lord  Brudenell’s 
health,  and  his  wife,  who  seems  to  have  remained  at  Deene 
during  these  last  years,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  join  him  with 

127  H.  of  L.J.,  p.  61. 

128  Ibid. 

129  George  Manners,  7th  Earl  of  Rutland.  He  died  March  29th,  1641,  aged 
about  sixty. 

130  H.M.C. ,  6th  Report,  p.  89. 

131  History  of  Northamptonshire,  II,  p.  302. 
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her  eldest  son.  Her  prayer  was  granted  so  far  as  she  herself  was 
concerned,  and  on  April  3rd,  1 646,  she  was  given  permission  to 
proceed  to  London  with  one  man  and  three  maid-servants.132 

All  that  year  and  the  next  Thomas  remained  a  close  prisoner. 
In  1647  he  was  saddened  by  news  of  the  death  in  Newgate  gaol 
of  his  only  surviving  brother  John.  John  had  been  taken 
prisoner  at  the  storming  of  Burghley  House  by  Cromwell  in 
1643  and  had  never  regained  his  liberty.  Thomas,  dreading, 
and  not  without  reason,  a  similar  fate,  besought  Parliament  for 
leave  to  go  into  the  country  (Aug.  3rd,  1647),  pledging  his 
honour  to  return  if  summoned.  The  Tower,  he  said,  was  sur¬ 
rounded  with  houses  infected  by  the  plague,  it  was  a  con¬ 
tagious  time  of  year,  “the  present  distractions  also  seeming  to 
threaten  this  place,  and  the  aged  and  infirm.”133  The  Com¬ 
mons,  for  once  more  merciful  than  the  Lords,  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  granting  him  two  months’  leave  to  go  anywhere  he  liked 
within  twenty  miles  of  London  for  the  recovery  of  his  health, 
but  “desired  the  Lords’  concurrence  therein”.134  A  draft  Order 
for  the  permit  came  before  the  Upper  House  on  the  same  day, 
but  was  respited,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  Thomas  obtained 
his  request.  He  was,  however,  allowed  to  go  as  far  as  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  to  visit  the  records  in  the  Chapter  House,  for 
some  facsimile  copies  he  made  from  Domesday  Book  bear  the 
date  “1647”.  In  December  his  son  wrote  that  his  father  was  still 
a  prisoner  by  command  of  the  House  of  Peers.135  It  was  prob¬ 
ably,  therefore,  from  the  Tower  that  Thomas  wrote  in  the  spring 
of  1 648  to  his  old  friend  Lord  Hatton,  who  had  fled  abroad  and 
was  then  living  in  Paris : 

I  remain  as  I  was,  but  the  kingdom  almost  in  every  part 
[is]  in  arms,  combustion,  or  in  action.  Mr.  Dugdale  and 
Mr.  Dodsworth,  our  fellow-students  in  arms — [there  is  a  play 
on  the  words  here] — are  well,  visit  me,  and  remember  your 
Lordship,  as  I  do  often  times.  May,  1648. 

The  society  of  these  two  eminent  scholars  who  had  had  such 
happy  times  together  with  Brudenell  and  Hatton  at  Deene  and 
Kirby  in  the  good  old  days,  must  have  done  much  to  alleviate 
the  tedium  of  his  long  captivity. 

132  H.  of  L.J. ,  VIII,  p.  249b.  Permission  to  remain  in  London  was  granted  the 
following  December.  {Ibid.,  p.  612.) 

133  6th  Rep.,  p.  191. 

134  House  of  Commons  Journals,  V.,  p.  267. 

135  H.M.C.,  6th  Rep.',  Cal.  S.P.D.  (Committee  for  Compounding). 
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It  was  in  this  same  year  (1648)  that  Thomas’s  last  com¬ 
munication  with  Charles  I  took  place.  It  had  an  element  of 
mystery  about  it,  and  was  not  very  much  to  the  credit  of  either. 
Charles  was  a  prisoner  at  Carisbrooke  Castle  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  but  was  intriguing  with  his  new  supporters  among  the 
Presbyterians,  hoping  they  would  organise  a  rising  in  his  favour. 
For  this  he  needed  money  and  fell  back  on  his  old  expedient  of 
the  title  trade.  He  wrote  to  Thomas  with  his  own  hand  offering 
him  an  earldom,  sending  the  letter  by  an  anonymous  lady  of 
rank,  who  was  charged  with  a  verbal  message  that  he  (the  King) 
would  be  prepared  to  accept  £1,000  in  consideration  of  the 
honour.  The  price  for  this  class  of  goods  had  indeed  dropped 
since  twenty  years  earlier  Thomas  had  paid  £6,000  for  his 
barony.  Here  is  the  King’s  letter : 

Carisbrooke.  5th  September,  1648. 

Brudnell, 

On  your  doing  that  courtesy  for  me  which  this  noble  lady  will 
tell  you  of,  who  will  deliver  you  this,  I  do  hereby  promise  you,  as 
soon  as  I  have  a  Great  Seal  in  my  power,  to  confer  upon  you  the 
title  and  honour  of  an  Earl  of  this  Kingdom,  wherefore  I  hope  you 
will  take  and  trust  to  this  my  word,  presently136  performing  that 
which  I  am  made  believe  you  will  do  for  me. 

So  I  rest,  Your  most  assured  friend, 

Charles  R. 

For  the  Lord  Brudnell.137 


To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  Robert  Brudenell  was  ap¬ 
proached  at  the  same  time  by  Walter  Montagu,138  a  cousin  of 
the  Boughton  Montagus  who  had  turned  Catholic  and  had  been 
in  the  Tower  with  Thomas.  If  a  thousand  pounds  could  be 
produced,  said  Walter,  Robert’s  father  would  be  made  Earl  of 
Cardigan,  “whereupon  there  was  advanced  £1,000  for  his 
Majesty’s  service”,  and  Charles  duly  issued  a  warrant  for  a 
grant  to  Thomas,  Lord  Brudenell  and  his  heirs  male,  “in  con¬ 
sideration  of  his  sufferings  for  the  King.”  Charles  never 
recovered  possession  of  the  Great  Seal,  but  the  promise  was 
eventually  honoured  by  his  son. 

136  I.e., — immediately. 

137  Buccl.  MSS.,  I,  p.  310. 

138  Walter  Montagu  (i6o3?~77),  son  of  Henry  Earl  of  Manchester.  He  was 
employed  by  Charles  I  on  secret  missions  abroad;  and  collected  Catholic  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  royalist  army.  He  turned  Roman  Catholic  in  1635;  was  im¬ 
prisoned  in  the  Tower  (1643—7) ;  exiled,  1649,  and  became  Abbot  of  St.  Martin 
near  Pontoise. 
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Thomas  was  still  in  London,  though  now  allowed  out  on  bail, 
when,  a  few  months  later  the  King  was  executed  at  Whitehall. 
After  this  event  the  authorities  grew  nervous  of  royalist  plots 
and,  on  every  occasion  of  suspicion,  whipped  Lord  Brudenell 
back  into  prison.139  These  cat  and  mouse  tactics  continued, 
until,  in  1650,  after  over  four  years  of  imprisonment  or  restraint, 
he  was  at  last  allowed  to  return  to  Deene.  Here,  except  for 
occasional  visits  to  London,  and  two  months’  imprisonment  at 
Northampton  in  1658,  he  remained  quietly  until  the  Restora¬ 
tion. 


IV 

THE  RETURN  TO  DEENE 

After  eight  years  wandering  as  a  hunted  fugitive  or  spent  in 
captivity  or  restraint,  Thomas’s  joy  at  returning  home  to  Deene 
may  easily  be  imagined.  The  commonplace  things  he  had 
before  taken  for  granted  must  now  have  appeared  as  the  most 
precious  of  blessings — personal  liberty;  being  under  his  own 
roof  and  sleeping  in  his  own  bed;  strolling  in  his  garden  or 
riding  over  his  estate,  revelling  in  the  beloved  and  familiar 
landscape;  meeting  with  his  tenants  and  labourers  and  seeing 
again  his  old  friends  in  the  villages  of  Deene  and  Deenthorpe. 
But  his  happiness  was  tinged  with  melancholy.  Death  had  made 
gaps  among  the  servants  and  villagers  during  his  long  absence, 
the  county  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Parliament  men  and  of 
Cromwell’s  army,  and  was  administered  by  a  Puritan  Com¬ 
mittee  sitting  at  Northampton,  assisted  by  a  very  different  set 
of  men  as  justices  of  the  peace  to  those  who  had  ruled  before 
1642.  His  nearest  friend  and  neighbour,  Lord  Hatton,  was  in 
exile,  and  there  was  always  the  shadow  of  the  garrison  at  Rock¬ 
ingham  Castle  only  five  miles  away.  He  had  found  much  to 
shock  him  on  his  return,  many  changes,  much  destruction  in  the 
villages  around,  things  to  sadden  a  man  of  his  character  and 
tastes.  Old  age  was  advancing — he  was  now  seventy- two — his 
health  had  been  permanently  impaired  by  his  sufferings  and  a 
worse  trouble  was  in  store. 

Two  years  after  his  return  home  a  grievous  blow  fell  upon 
him  in  the  death  of  his  younger  son.  Edmund,  it  seems,  died  in 
London,  for  it  was  from  “Mr.  Tom’s  house  against  Lincoln’s 

139  H.M.C.  Buccl.  MSS.,  I,  p.  313. 
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Inn  Gate  in  Chancery  Lane”  that  Thomas  wrote  the  sad 
tidings  to  Peter  Morlet,  enclosing  instructions  for  the  funeral. 
This  faithful  old  family  servant  and  friend,  who  had  known 
Edmund  from  childhood,  was  deeply  moved. 

My  good  Lord,  [he  wrote  in  reply]  bereaved  of  wit  and  senses 
and  scarcely  myself  .  .  .  your  sad  news  makes  me  tell  your 
Lordship  with  a  heavy  heart,  I  went  to  the  church  this  day  after 
evening  prayers  where  I  met  Mr.  Samuel  Taylor.140  We  can  find 
no  fitter  place  for  a  monument  than  against  the  south  wall  in  the 
chancel,  between  two  windows,  over  against  the  north  door.  The 
space  between  Mr.  John  Brudenell’s  and  the  south  porch  is  too 
little,  and,  besides  that,  Mrs.  Brudenell  of  Glapthorne  lies  buried 
there,  and  the  place  where  Sir  Edmund  is  entombed  is  all  full  of 
corpses,  so  that  we  have  pitched  to  be  in  the  chancel.  Mr.  Taylor 
will  perform  all  the  rites  belonging  to  him  to  do. 

Thus,  with  my  humble  prayers  to  God  for  your  Lordship’s 
long  life  and  health,  I  humbly  rest,  your  Lordship’s  most  humble 
and  most  obedient  servant, 

P.  Morlet.141 

And  there,  beneath  the  chancel  of  Deene  church,  the  gallant 
cavalier  lies  buried,  the  one  member  of  his  family  openly  and 
wholeheartedly  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  King.  After  the 
Restoration  a  monument  was  set  over  his  tomb,  with  the 
inscription : 

Heare  lyeth  Hon.  Edmund  Brudenell,  2nd  sonn  to  the  Right 
Honble.  Thomas  Earle  of  Cardigan,  who  died  the  15th  of  June, 
1652. 

Edmund  was  about  forty-two  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  never  married,  though  it  seems  from  a  letter  written 
by  his  father  in  1637  and  now  in  the  Public  Record  Office,142 
that  in  that  year  arrangements  had  been  made  for  a  match 
between  him  and  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Lambe,  knight,  of 
Rothwell,  Northamptonshire.  In  this  letter  Thomas  “tendered 
his  son  Edmund”  to  be  Lambe’s,  and  promised  that  he  would 
“bring  with  him  a  good  co-operating  foundation”.  The  plan 

140  Mr.  Samuel  Taylor  was  a  native  of  Deenthorpe.  He  was  a  Puritan,  and  had 
been  intruded  as  Rector  of  Deene  in  1648  on  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Deene  and  Deenthorpe,  who  declared  that  he  was  “orthodox  in  doctrine,  of  com¬ 
petent  learning,  and  unblameable  in  life  and  conversation”.  At  the  Restoration  he 
conformed  to  the  established  Church,  and  was  rector  of  Deene  until  his  death  in 
1671.  N.  &  R.  Clergy,  XIII,  p.  165. 

141  Bru.  MSS.,  I,  x,  40. 

142  P.R.O.,  S.P.  16/352/76. 
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fell  through  and  three  years  later  Edmund  obtained  a  licence 
“to  travel  beyond  the  seas  with  two  servants  for  three  years’5. 
The  marriage  project  was  a  strange  one,  for  Lambe  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  Edmund, 
like  the  rest  of  his  family,  an  uncompromising  Catholic.  In  the 
very  next  year  (1638)  Charles  I  gave  Edmund  letters  of  grace 
exempting  him  from  prosecution  for  non-attendance  at  church. 
He  was,  at  all  events,  spared  a  highly  unpopular  father-in-law, 
for  Lambe  was  described  by  a  contemporary  as  “the  most  hated 
of  all  that  trod  the  earth  in  the  county  of  Northampton  where 
he  dwelt55.143 

Thomas  had  found  much  to  occupy  him  on  resuming  life  at 
Deene,  apart  from  the  routine  management  of  his  estates.  As 
Peter  Morlet  said,  Deene  House  had  been  “ruinated”  during  its 
occupation  by  Parliamentary  troops,  and  he  set  to  work  imme¬ 
diately  on  the  task  of  restoration  and  refurnishing.  This  was 
completed  by  1651,  when  the  house  was  returned  as  “in  good 
repair”  in  a  report  of  the  Northamptonshire  Committee  for 
Sequestrations”.144  In  the  following  year  Thomas  applied  for 
compensation  for  damage  at  Hougham  Manor  House  which 
had  been  “almost  totally  ruined  by  being  made  a  garrison”,  as 
he  declared  in  his  application.145  He  devoted  himself  to  his 
various  tasks  with  his  accustomed  energy  and  sometimes  with 
an  old-fashioned  arrogance  ill-suited  to  the  times.  On  one 
occasion  he  even  dared  to  dismiss  a  servant  whose  evidence 
might  have  been  valuable  in  the  effort  he  was  making  to  secure 
his  discharge  from  delinquency.  His  action  elicited  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  from  his  eldest  son : 

My  Lord, 

I  have  received  yours  and  am  sorry  to  find  by  yours  that  Mr. 
Edmund  Peckham  is  gone  from  you.  You,  having  had  patience 
with  him  these  half  score  years,  I  could  have  wished  you  had 
endured  it  one  year  longer,  for,  as  these  times  go,  all  servants  are 
masters,  and  we  their  slaves,  and  besides,  he  being  one  of  your 
principal  witnesses  that  will  make  you  either  a  delinquent  or  no 
delinquent,  I  am  so  concerned  for  your  business  as  I  can  think 
of  nothing  else,  and  can  I  but  compass  that,  I  shall  little  value  my 
losses  beyond  the  seas. 

143  By  John  Hacket  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Coventry,  and  Lichfield)  in  his  Life 
of  John  Williams,  Archbishop  of  York,  quoted  in  N.R.S. ,  I,  p.  248. 

144  Bru.  MSS.,  I,  x,  40;  P.R.O.,  S.P.  25/254/37. 

146  P.R.O.,  S.P.  (C.C.)  23/70/302. 
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And  therefore  shall  I  once  more  beg  of  you  that,  if  Peckham 
be  not  quite  gone  from  you,  repire  [i.e.,  reprieve]  him  and  put  it 
into  execution  a  year  hence,  at  which  time  I  am  confident  you 
will  find  matter  enough  to  give  him  his  passport. 

So,  with  my  prayers  for  your  health  and  happiness, 

I  rest,  your  Lordship’s  dutiful  and  most  obedient  son 

Rob.  Brudenell. 

London,  this  1 6th  of  October,  1651 .146 

Robert  had  good  reason  for  his  concern,  for  his  father’s 
alleged  delinquency  in  addition  to  his  recusancy,  was  costing 
the  family  a  small  fortune  in  fines.  The  financial  troubles  of  the 
Brudenells  in  the  ten  years  before  the  Restoration  were  of  a  very 
serious  nature,  as,  indeed,  were  those  of  all  Catholics  and 
Royalists. 

The  political  situation  in  the  country  had  been  subject  to 
violent  fluctuations  since  Cromwell’s  victory  at  Naseby  in  1645. 
After  this  battle  all  but  the  most  ardent  partisans  on  either  side 
were  sick  and  tired  of  the  struggle,  and  there  was  a  great  longing 
throughout  the  land  for  peace,  order,  and  settled  government. 
If  Parliament  had  been  willing  to  tolerate  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  and  had  also  been  able  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
plunder  the  royalist  landowners,  a  modus  vivendi  might  have 
been  found.  But  the  great  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  Puritans  in  the  sense  of  desiring  a  Presbyterian  form  of 
church  government,  and,  elated  with  their  victories,  were  in  no 
mood  for  moderation.  So  the  bishops  had  to  go,  the  Prayer 
Book  was  proscribed,  Presbyterianism  was  introduced,  and  two 
thousand  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  were  ejected  from 
their  livings. 

The  Parliament  had  inherited  the  economic  problems  which 
had  driven  Charles  I  to  the  measures  which  had  made  him  so 
unpopular,  but  whereas  he  had  tried  to  revert  to  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  Puritans  took  Henry  VIII  for  their  model,  and  laid 
hands  on  the  property  of  the  Church.  Not  content  with  this, 
they  went  further,  and  laid  crushing  fines  on  the  royalist  gentry 
who  had  supported  the  King,  based  on  the  annual  value  of  their 
estates.  This  attack  on  the  two  most  powerful  interests  in  the 
country,  extinguished  all  hopes  of  a  permanent  and  friendly 
settlement. 

The  army  then  engaged  the  attention  of  Parliament.  The 
146  Bru.  MSS.,  H.  xiii,  23. 
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“New  Model”,  created  by  Cromwell,  to  which  alone  the 
Parliamentarians  owed  their  victorious  position,  consisted 
largely  of  advanced  Puritans — stern  religious  men  of  unyielding 
character  belonging  to  various  sects  covered  by  the  generic 
term  of  Independents.  A  bill  attacking  these  Protestant  heretics 
now  passed  the  Commons  without  a  division,  decreeing  death 
as  the  penalty  for  Unitarians  and  free-thinkers,  and  life- 
imprisonment  for  Baptists  and  certain  other  sects.  By  a  vote  of 
both  Houses  the  army  was  then  ordered  to  disband  itself  with¬ 
out  receiving  its  arrears  of  pay.  The  voice  of  conscience  forbade 
compliance  with  so  monstrous  an  injustice  and  the  men  re¬ 
mained  in  camp.  Parliament,  taking  alarm,  then  started  par¬ 
leying  with  the  King,  but  the  army  short-circuited  this  plan  by 
sending  Cornet  Joyce  and  his  five  hundred  troopers  to  Holdenby 
House,  where  King  Charles  was  under  detention.  They  carried 
him  off  captive  to  the  camp  on  Newmarket  Heath.  Charles 
was  later  taken  to  Hampton  Court  (August  24th,  1648),  whence 
he  escaped  in  November  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  there  once  more 
becoming  the  prisoner  of  the  army  at  Carisbrooke  Castle. 

The  year  1648  saw  fresh  party  alignments.  The  English 
Presbyterians  in  alliance  with  the  Scotch  sought  to  overturn 
the  army,  and,  on  their  own  terms,  to  restore  the  King.  The 
Scotch  invaded  England  but  were  defeated  in  Lancashire  by 
Cromwell  and  driven  back  over  the  Border,  while  Fairfax 
crushed  a  rising  in  the  south-east.  Pride’s  Purge  followed  in 
December,  when  all  but  a  minority  of  about  a  hundred  Inde¬ 
pendent  Members  were  driven  from  the  House  of  Commons. 
At  the  behest  of  the  army  a  “High  Court  of  Justice”  was  set  up 
by  the  Rump,  as  the  remnant  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
now  termed.  By  this  entirely  illegal  tribunal  King  Charles  was 
tried  and  executed  for  his  guilt  in  causing  the  bloodshed  of  the 
second  Civil  War. 

The  very  day  before  his  execution,  a  remarkable  example  of 
the  steadiness  and  love  of  order  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  English 
character  was  given  by  the  Rump  Parliament.  A  measure,  not 
without  its  effect  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Brudenells,  was  passed, 
decreeing  that  all  commissions,  grants,  and  letters  patent  issued 
by  the  King  under  the  Great  Seal  should  remain  in  force  after 
his  death.147 

The  next  acts  of  the  Rump  were  to  abolish,  first,  the  mon- 

147  See  Bru.  MSS.,  F.  ii,  i ;  F.  ii,  2,  p.  35. 
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archy,  and  secondly,  the  House  of  Lords,  which  had  shrunk 
appalled  at  regicide.  The  Commonwealth  was  then  formally 
established,  under  which  the  country  was  governed  by  what 
remained  of  the  House  of  Commons,  aided  by  a  Council  of  State 
of  forty-one  members. 

The  two  parties  in  Scotland  now  united  with  the  object  of 
restoring  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  throne.  Cromwell’s  reply 
was  to  cross  the  Border  and  inflict  a  resounding  defeat  on  the 
Scotch  at  the  Battle  of  Dunbar  (September  3rd,  1650).  In  1651 
Prince  Charles  returned  from  exile  and  was  crowned  King  of 
Scots.  With  a  duplicity  worthy  of  his  father  he  had  promised  to 
establish  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland. 
In  the  following  August  he  accompanied  the  Scottish  army  in 
an  invasion  of  England,  hoping  for  a  general  rising  in  his  favour, 
but  he  was  received  with  stony  indifference.  Cromwell  followed 
in  pursuit  and  scattered  his  enemies  like  chaff  before  the  wind 
at  the  Battle  of  Worcester — his  “Crowning  Mercy”  and  final 
victory.  In  April,  1653,  Cromwell  drove  the  Rump  out  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Later  in  the  year  he  was  made  Lord 
Protector  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  ruled  England  until  his 
death  in  1658. 

The  popular  imagination  has  been  captured  by  the  romantic 
aspect  of  the  Civil  Wars,  the  smoke  and  roar  of  battles,  the 
sieges  of  castles  and  manor  houses,  the  plundering  and  pillaging 
of  the  countryside,  the  picturesque  costumes  of  the  protagonists 
with  their  buff  jerkins,  great  jack  boots  and  broad-brimmed, 
high-crowned  hats.  When  the  fighting  in  the  field  was  over  the 
dramatic  political  events  grip  the  attention — the  murder  of  the 
King,  the  sweeping  away  of  episcopacy  and  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  final  reduction  of  Parliament  to  a  nullity,  the  rule  of  the 
army,  the  dictatorship  of  Cromwell.  These  sensational  occur¬ 
rences  indeed  occupied  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  but  from 
the  beginning  of  the  struggle  there  sat  in  the  background  a 
multitude  of  Parliament  men  in  the  halls  of  city  companies,  in 
inns  and  sessions  houses  all  over  the  country,  their  knees  under 
the  table  and  a  frown  of  concentration  on  their  brows,  hearing 
evidence,  examining  petitions,  adding  up  endless  columns  of 
figures,  assessing  fines  and  penalties,  issuing  orders,  and  making 
endless  reports.  For,  as  ever,  whether  under  King,  Parliament, 
Army,  or  Protector,  the  situation  was  governed  by  economic 
necessity,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army  and  the  running 
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of  the  country,  somehow  or  other  the  money  had  to  be  found. 
New  methods  of  finding  it  involved  the  setting  up  of  new 
financial  organisations.  For  the  courts  of  the  previous  century 
set  up  by  Henry  VII  and  Henry  VIII  in  somewhat  similar 
circumstances,148  a  series  of  committees  was  now  appointed. 
Those  who  consider  the  twentieth  century  to  be  a  committee- 
ridden  age,  should  take  a  glance  at  England  between  1642  and 
1660. 

On  the  outbreak  of  war  Parliament  appointed  a  Committee 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons  for  the  Safety  of  Both  Kingdoms. 
This  was  followed  by  a  very  necessary  Committee  for  the 
Advance  of  Money.  As  one  by  one  the  counties  fell  under  the 
control  of  Parliament  a  Committee  for  levying  taxes  and  raising 
troops  was  appointed  in  each.  When  the  policy  of  sequestrating 
the  estates  of  delinquents  was  adopted,  County  Committees  for 
Sequestration  were  set  up,  with  a  central  Committee  in  London 
meeting  at  the  Haberdashers’  Hall  for  the  Management  of 
Sequestered  Estates.  By  1644  the  Committee  for  Compounding 
had  started  its  meetings  in  the  Hall  of  the  Goldsmiths,  to  deal 
with  cases  in  which  delinquents  were  permitted  to  compound 
for  their  annual  fines  by  payments  of  lump  sums.  Finally,  the 
lack  of  ready  money  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Sale  of  Delinquents’  Estates.  But  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Puritans  there  was  a  worse  crime  than  delinquency,  and 
that  was  “Popish  Recusancy”,  though  to  their  credit  it  should 
be  remembered  that,  after  the  King’s  death,  it  was  rarely 
punished  except  by  imprisonment  and  fines.149  The  wealthy 
Catholics,  however,  were  considered  fair  game  financially. 

Thomas  Brudenell’s  sufferings  at  the  hands  of  these  various 
Committees  make  a  long  and  complicated  story.  Reference  has 
already  been  made  to  the  sequestration  of  his  estate  in  1643,  as 
to  one-third  for  delinquency  and  two-thirds  for  popish  recu¬ 
sancy,  with  the  reservation  of  one-fifth  of  the  total  annual  value 
for  Lady  Brudenell’s  subsistence.  Two  years  later  (1645)  a  sum 
of  £5,000  was  demanded  of  him  by  the  Committee  for  the 
Advance  of  Money.  This  he  paid  by  instalments.150  His  neigh- 

148  E.g.,  the  Court  of  Augmentations. 

149  Of  the  Catholics  executed  between  1603  and  1660  more  than  half  suffered 
under  King  James,  about  twenty  by  authority  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  only 
two  between  1649  and  1660.  They  were  under  sixty  in  number.  Godfrey  Davies, 
The  Early  Stuarts,  pp.  205,  206. 

160  P.R.O.,  S.P.  19/A69/110. 
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bours  Lord  Northampton  and  Lord  Hatton  were  only  assessed 
at  £4,000  and  £3,000  respectively,  but  then  they  were  not 
Papists.151  When  Parliament  sent  emissaries  to  negotiate  with 
Charles  at  Newcastle  in  1646,  one  of  their  conditions  was  that 
certain  royalists  should  be  exempt  from  pardon.  Thomas’s 
name  was  on  the  list.  Their  uncompromising  attitude  towards 
him  was  due  to  the  belief  that  he  had  given  active  help  to  the 
King.  In  1647,  Brudenell,  then  in  the  Tower,  petitioned  Parlia¬ 
ment  that  his  case  might  be  reviewed  regarding  his  delinquency, 
that  the  true  relation  of  his  comportment  during  the  late  wars 
might  be  given  a  hearing,  and  that  Parliament  would  “not 
suffer  age  to  stand  thus  afflicted  by  a  total  want  of  liberty  and 
livelihood”.152  He  was  successful  in  the  Lords,  but  in  the 
Commons  was  obstructed  by  Sir  Arthur  Hasilrigge  “upon  a  mis¬ 
information”  for  which  the  latter  afterwards  expressed  his 
regret,  and  Thomas’s  petition  was  not  produced  in  time  for  the 
debate.163  He  was  also,  at  this  time,  refused  permission  to 
compound. 

In  1650,  the  year  of  his  return  to  Deene,  Lady  Brudenell’s 
fifth  part  was  suddenly  withheld  and  she  was  forced  to  sue  in 
humiliating  terms  to  the  Committee  for  Compounding,  plead¬ 
ing  that  she  was  now  reduced  to  great  necessity — “the  fifth  part 
was  her  only  support  .  .  .  without  which  she  should  be  utterly 
divested  of  all  livelihood  and  subsistence.”  The  Committee,  to 
their  credit,  immediately  sent  orders  to  the  Northamptonshire 
Committee  for  the  resumption  of  payments.154 

In  the  previous  spring  (1650),  Thomas  had  again  applied  for 
release  from  sequestration  for  delinquency,155  but  had  again 
been  refused.  In  July  he  applied  once  more  to  be  allowed  to 
compound.  “Papists  in  arms,”  he  said,  had  not  been  admitted 
to  compound,  but  he  “was  never  in  arms,  and  yet  by  sinister 
information  his  estate  hath  been  sequestered”.  The  Committee 
for  Compounding  replied  that  they  could  not  meddle  in  the 

161  Lord  Northampton,  however,  had  already  been  fined  £14,153  in  *643  for 
being  in  arms  against  the  Parliament  ( C.P. ,  IX,  p.  68in).  He  was  James  Compton, 
3rd  Earl  of  Northampton  (1622-81).  He  succeeded  his  father,  the  2nd  Earl,  in 
1643,  and  was  on  active  service  in  the  King’s  army  from  that  year  until  1645. 
He  welcomed  Charles  II  on  his  Restoration  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  200  gentlemen. 
He  was  M.P.  for  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Warwickshire,  and  held  many  other 
official  positions. 

162  H.M.C.  6th  Rep.,  p.  191, 

163  Bru.  MSS.,  I,  xii,  12a;  H.M.C.  6th  Rep.,  p.  185b. 

164  P.R.O.,  S.P.  23/70/301 ;  August  5th,  1650. 

166  Ibid.,  23/35. 
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matter  without  an  order  from  Parliament.156  Thomas  there¬ 
upon  petitioned  Parliament  in  a  long  and  eloquent  document  in 
his  own  writing,  now  among  the  State  Papers  at  the  Public 
Record  Office.157  After  relating  his  adventures  since  1643, 
continued : 

May  it  please  your  honours,  he  hath  sustained  all  these  great 
losses  for  no  other  fault  but  being  a  recusant.  He  hath  endeavoured 
to  acquaint  your  honours  with  his  sad  case  a  long  time,  yet,  not¬ 
withstanding,  your  petitioner  is  lately  inserted  into  the  Act  for 
the  Sale  of  Delinquents’  Estates,  though  he  hath  been  a  petitioner 
these  seven  years.  Your  petitioner,  considering  the  clemency  of 
the  Parliament  to  others  in  his  condition,  most  humbly  imploreth 
this  honourable  House  not  to  make  him  a  precedent,  but  to  con¬ 
sider  the  sadness  of  his  case,  and  seriously  to  weigh  his  said  great 
losses  and  the  innocent  walking  of  your  petitioner  towards  your 
honours  since  the  beginning  of  these  troubles,  and  out  of  your 
tender  compassion  and  goodness  to  grant  your  order  to  take  off 
the  sequestration  of  his  estate  as  to  his  delinquency,  and  consider 
him  what  in  your  honours’  wisdoms  you  shall  think  meet  towards 
his  great  losses  so  wrongfully  sustained,  in  respect  your  petitioner 
had  £5,000  just  debts  contracted  upon  him  before  these  troubles, 
and  hath  many  children,  most  of  which  have  their  sole  depend¬ 
ence  upon  him. 

He  concluded  by  praying  that  a  Committee  might  be  appointed 
to  examine  the  truth  of  the  premises. 

Parliament’s  reply  was  to  refer  the  matter  back  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Compounding,  “to  examine  the  matter  and  do 
therein  according  to  justice.”  The  official  wheels  revolved 
slowly,  and  Robert  Brudenell  was  anxious  to  hasten  them  by 
the  application  of  a  little  lubricating  oil.  “If  Mr.  Squibbe,”  he 
wrote  to  his  father,  “can  handsomely  place  a  brace  of  hundred 
pounds  where  he  thinketh  it  may  be  most  beneficial  to  this 
business  I  would  wish  to  offer  it.”158  The  letter  has  the  date 
torn  off,  but  obviously  refers  to  this  or  a  like  occasion.  A  Laur¬ 
ence  Squibb  was  one  of  the  Tellers  of  the  Exchequer  in  1641. 159 
Information  was  collected  by  the  Committee  for  Compounding 
from  the  three  County  Committees  of  Northampton,  Lincoln, 

156  Bru.  MSS.,  I,  xii,  12a;  P.R.O.,  S.P.  23/70/338. 

167  P.R.O.,  S.P.  23/70/327.  The  official  copy  at  Deene  made  in  1659,  is 
I,  xii,  12a. 

158  Bru.  MSS.,  I,  x,  28. 

169  B.  Magee,  op.  cit.,  p.  41. 
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and  Hereford,  and  a  formal  charge  of  delinquency  was  at 
length  brought  against  Thomas,  presumably  to  enable  him  to 
refute  it  if  he  could.  The  charge  was  as  follows : 

That  the  said  Lord  Brudenell  being  a  convicted  recusant  and 
a  Romish  Catholic,  did  in  the  years  1643  and  1644  voluntarily 
desert  and  leave  his  habitation  in  Northamptonshire  and  went 
into  the  city  of  Hereford  while  it  was  a  garrison  for  the  late  King 
against  the  Parliament,  and  there  continued  a  long  while  during 
the  time  while  it  was  a  garrison  for  the  said  King.  And  that  he 
was  in  other  garrisons  of  the  late  King’s  in  the  years  1643,  1644, 
1645,  and  1646,  and  that  he  furnished  the  late  King’s  party 
(during  those  years)  with  horse,  arms,  plate,  money,  ammunition 
and  other  provisions.  And  that  he  was  in  actual  service  against 
the  Parliament,  and  that  he  hath  committed  divers  acts  of  delin¬ 
quency  against  the  Parliament. 

20th  October,  1651. 160 

Time  had  softened  the  feelings  of  the  two  parties  in  the  state 
towards  each  other,  and  a  sincere  desire  that  justice  should  be 
done  to  Thomas  is  evident.  Several  witnesses,  including  Peter 
Morlet,  were  examined  on  his  behalf,  and  after  counsel  had 
been  heard  on  both  sides,  the  Committee  for  Compounding 
delivered  its  judgment : 

Considering  that  his  [Lord  Brudenell’s]  going  into  Hereford 
was  for  recovery  of  his  health  and  cure  of  diseases  contracted  in 
the  time  of  his  absencing,  and  there  being  no  liberty  nor  safety 
for  him,  being  a  papist,  to  remain  in  any  of  the  Parliament’s 
garrisons,  and  it  being  proved  before  us  that  he  could  not  then 
travel  to  London  for  a  cure  without  apparent  danger  of  his  life. 
.  .  .  Resolved  that  upon  the  proofs  now  before  us  we  do  not 
adjudge  the  said  Lord  Brudenell  to  be  within  the  Ordinance  for 
Sequestration  as  to  delinquency,  and  do  therefore  order  that  the 
sequestration  of  one-third  of  his  Lordship’s  estates  in  the  several 
counties  where  the  same  lies,  be  forthwith  taken  off  and  dis¬ 
charged,  and  the  other  two  parts  to  continue  under  sequestration 
for  his  recusancy.161 

Thus,  after  nine  years,  did  Thomas  get  his  discharge  from 
delinquency.  The  Committee’s  order  was  made  retrospective 
for  the  current  year,  and  the  County  Committees  for  Sequestra¬ 
tion  were  directed  to  repay  him  the  difference  between  one- 

160  P.R.O.,  S.P.  23/70/317. 

161  Bru.  MSS.,  I,  xii,  15. 
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fifth  and  one-third  of  the  value  of  his  estates  from  December 
24th,  1649. 

This  measure  of  relief  was  very  welcome,  for,  like  many  other 
landowners,  he  was  in  such  straits  for  money  that  he  was  forced 
to  fell  his  timber.  “I  wish,  from  my  soul,”  wrote  his  faithful 
servant  and  man  of  business,  Edward  Freeman,  “I  were  as  able 
as  I  am  willing  to  discharge  myself  and  assist  your  honour’s 
necessities.  I  would  not  be  a  minute  till  I  did  it.  .  .  .  Your 
honour’s  most  humble  and  faithful  servant,  Ed.  Freeman.”162 
Thomas  was  not  alone  in  his  financial  misfortunes.  In  1655 
it  was  calculated  that  the  amount  received  from  thirty-five 
Northamptonshire  landowners,  in  compositions  for  their  fines 
alone,  amounted  to  over  £24,000. 

While  these  long-drawn-out  negotiations  over  Thomas’s 
delinquency  were  in  progress,  the  Committee  for  the  Sale  of 
Delinquents’  Estates  suddenly  ordered  the  Lincolnshire  Com¬ 
mittee  to  survey  his  lands  in  that  county,  and  contract  for  them 
to  the  highest  bidder.163  That  was  in  1650.  On  the  following 
Lady  Day  (five  months  after  his  discharge  from  delinquency) 
they  were  let  for  seven  years  to  Edward  Freeman,  mentioned 
above,  at  an  annual  rent  of  £622,  exclusive  of  charges  for  tithes, 
taxes,  repairs,  and  Lady  Brudenell’s  fifth  part.  This  was  no 
doubt  an  act  of  grace  on  the  Committee’s  part,  to  enable  the 
balance  of  any  profits  on  the  lands  to  go  to  Lord  Brudenell. 

Freeman  had  also  been  appointed  by  the  Parliament  in  1647 
as  receiver  of  the  rents  of  such  lands  in  Leicestershire  and  Rut¬ 
land  as  Thomas  had  conveyed  to  trustees  in  1641,  to  provide  an 
annuity  for  his  eldest  son  after  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  to 
make  provision  for  his  grandchildren.  These  lands  were  put 
under  total  sequestration  with  the  rest  of  Thomas’s  estates  in 
1642  by  the  two  County  Committees  concerned,  and  the  charges 
upon  them  were  ignored.  For  five  years  the  trustees  had 
received  no  rents164  but  in  1647  Robert’s  case  was  reviewed, 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  for  Sequestrations  decided  to 
honour  the  trust-deed,  and  provision  out  of  the  annual  rents  of 
£1,600  was  made  for  his  children.165  The  sequestration  was 
transferred  from  the  lands  to  Robert’s  annuity  only,  and 
limited  to  the  penalty  for  popish  recusancy.  Henceforth,  there- 

162  Bru.  MSS.,  I,  x,  43.  June  8th,  1652. 

163  P.R.O.,  S.P.  23/11/90. 

164  Ibid.,  23/70/359. 

166  Ibid.,  23/14/1 12. 
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fore,  he  was  granted  £133  6s.  8d.  per  annum,  being  one-third 
of  the  sum  (£400)  to  which  he  was  entitled  under  the  deed.166 
Freeman  was  paid  £40  a  year  for  his  services  as  receiver  and 
agent  to  the  two  County  Committees. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Thomas  had  suffered  penalties 
for  recusancy  since  early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  and  that, 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  raise  loans  for  the  ransom  of  his  eldest 
son,  the  King  had  let  the  forfeited  two-thirds  of  his  estates  to 
the  Earls  of  Rutland  and  Westmorland  and  Westmorland’s 
eldest  son,  for  two  shillings  a  year,  with  power  to  the  lessees  to 
assign  their  interest  in  the  lands  back  to  Thomas  Brudenell. 
This  lease  had  been  cancelled  by  the  Parliament  in  1642,  and 
the  whole  of  Thomas’s  lands  made  subject  to  sequestration, 
except  a  one-fifth  part  for  the  maintenance  of  Lady  Brudenell. 
The  lessees,  nevertheless,  were  careful  to  keep  up  their  annual 
payments  of  2s.  a  year  into  the  Exchequer.  Ten  years  later, 
encouraged  by  Thomas’s  success  in  obtaining  his  discharge  from 
delinquency,  young  Lord  Westmorland,  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
three  original  lessees,  tried  to  get  Charles  I’s  grant  put  into 
force  again.  One  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  based  his  applica¬ 
tion  was  the  Act  passed  on  the  day  between  Charles’s  condem¬ 
nation  and  execution,  decreeing  that  all  royal  grants  under  the 
Great  Seal  should  be  honoured  after  the  death  of  the  King.  His 
argument  that  loans  had  been  raised  on  the  faith  that  they  were 
secured  on  these  lands  impressed  the  authorities,  supported  as 
it  was  by  Thomas’s  statement  that  Charles’s  grant  had  never 
been  in  trust  to  his  own  use,  and  that  he  did  in  fact  reconvey  to 
Lords  Rutland  and  Westmorland  “almost  two-thirds  of  his 
lands  for  performance  of  considerations  in  the  Patent,  and 
saving  them  indemnified  for  money  borrowed”.167  The  upshot 
was  that  Westmorland  was  granted  the  rents  of  the  lands  until 
the  sum  of  £4,000  should  have  been  repaid.168  This  was  the 
balance  of  the  amount  borrowed  for  Robert’s  ransom,  for  which 
the  two  Earls  had  made  themselves  responsible.  In  1655  Oliver 
Cromwell  granted  Thomas  an  official  copy  or  “exemplifica¬ 
tion”  of  Charles’s  Letters  Patent,  which,  with  the  beautiful 
seal  of  the  Commonwealth,  attached,  is  in  the  Brudenell  Collec¬ 
tion.  The  original  may  have  been  lost  when  Deene  and  Ape- 

166  Ibid.,  23/70/350. 

167  Bru.  MSS.,  I,  xii,  18. 

168  P.R.O.,  S.P.  23/129/395. 
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thorpe  were  both  plundered  in  the  Civil  Wars,  or  perhaps  was 
taken  and  mislaid  by  one  of  the  Parliamentary  Committees 
dealing  with  Thomas’s  estates.  Westmorland  made  a  further 
attempt  to  regain  actual  possession  of  the  lands.  The  case 
dragged  on  for  two  years  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  but  judg¬ 
ment  was  finally  given  (Michaelmas,  1658)  that  “the  two  parts 
of  the  lands  together  with  the  issues  and  profits  thereof  shall 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Protector.”169 

In  October,  1657,  an  inquiry  into  the  estates  of  Northamp¬ 
tonshire  Catholics  was  held  by  John  Brown,170  Robert  Maunsell 
junior,171  of  Thorpe  Malsor  and  Major-General  William 
Butler,172  sitting  as  Special  Commissioners  at  Weldon.  They 
revised  the  sequestration  arrangements,  not,  in  Brudenell’s 
case,  to  his  advantage,  and  entered  into  an  agreement  with  one 
John  Massey  for  a  lease  of  his  estates  for  seven  years  from 
Michaelmas,  1660. 173  But  by  that  date  the  power  of  the 
Commonwealth  men  was  at  an  end. 

One  further  incident  in  the  economic  history  of  the  Brudenell 
estates  at  this  period  remains  to  be  recorded.  Shortly  after  his 
return  to  Deene  in  1650,  Thomas  received  a  letter  from  the 
Parliamentary  Surveyors,  informing  him  that  they  were  survey¬ 
ing  the  lands  of  the  late  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  and 
asking  to  see  his  title-deeds.  The  deans  and  chapters  had,  of 
course,  gone  the  same  way  as  the  bishops.  This  respectful  and 
courteous  letter,  which  might  well  be  taken  as  a  model  for 
official  correspondence  in  all  ages,  runs  as  follows : 

May  it  please  your  Lordship, 

We  being  appointed  by  authority  derived  from  Parliament  to 
survey  the  lands  and  profits  belonging  to  the  late  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Westminster,  of  which  your  Lordship  holds  a  part 
at  Deene  in  Northamptonshire,  but  being  informed  the  same  is 
held  as  a  fee  farm  only,  and  not  being  assured  (upon  inquiry)  of 

169  Bru.  MSS.,  F.  ii,  4;  I,  xii,  16. 

170  John  Brown  of  Kettering  was  a  J.P.  and  Commissioner  for  the  Militia  in 
Northants  and  Rutland.  (See  JV.R.S.,  I,  pp.  133,  255.)  A  prominent  Puritan; 
for  his  harsh  dealings  with  the  Quakers  he  was  described  as  “A  proud  man  and  a 
bloody  persecutor,  a  shame  to  true  magistracy”.  {Ibid.,  I,  252.) 

171  Robert  Maunsell,  J.P.,  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Maunsell,  whom  he 
succeeded  as  lord  of  the  manor  of  Thorpe  Malsor  in  1677.  Robert  married  Judith, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Brooke,  Esq.,  of  Great  Oakley.  {N.R.S.,  I,  p.  252.) 

172  William  Butler  or  Boteler  (J.P.)  was  son  of  Neville  Butler  of  Oundle. 
Educated  at  Oundle  School,  he  was  M.P.  for  the  county  in  1656,  and  one  of 
Cromwell’s  major-generals  (1655-7).  {N.R.S.,  I,  p.  252.) 

173  Bru.  MSS.,  O.  ii,  13. 
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finding  your  Lordship  upon  the  premises,  or  any  in  your  absence 
able  to  procure  the  evidence  whereby  your  Lordship  claims 
interest  therein,  we  therefore  take  the  boldness  hereby  to  desire 
your  Lordship  will  be  pleased  to  cause  your  deeds  touching  the 
same  to  be  shewed  to  us  at  the  Bell  in  Huntingdon  sometime  of 
the  next  week  after  Tuesday,  that  we  may  be  able  to  certify  your 
title  hereunto  according  to  the  trust  reposed  in  us. 

Or  if  your  Lordship  shall  choose  for  your  more  conveniency 
to  cause  them  to  be  shewed  the  Surveyor  General  at  Gurney  House 
in  London  some  time  this  term,  it  shall  satisfy  us,  only  we  humbly 
beg  a  signification  of  what  you  are  pleased  to  do  therein  within 
ten  days  at  Huntingdon,  where  we  shall  expect  it  accordingly, 
who  are, 

Your  Lordship’s  humble  servants, 

‘‘John  Baldwin”  “Thomas  Barham”  “John  Griffith” 

“Theo:  Archer” 

[Endorsed]  :  “For  the  Right  Honble.  the  Lord  Brudenell  at  his 
Lordship’s  Manor  of  Deene  in  Northamptonshire, 
— these” 

“In  his  Lordship’s  absence  to  be  opened  by  his 
steward  or  bailiff  there.”174 

The  survey  was  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  of  1649  for  the  Sale  of 
the  Estates  of  Deans  and  Chapters.  The  rent  for  the  manor  of 
Deene,  due  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  was  not 
however  disposed  of,  but  diverted  to  “the  Schools  and  Alms¬ 
houses  of  Westminster”  to  which  institution  Thomas  dutifully 
paid  his  £26  a  year  until  the  Restoration. 

The  Committee  which  sat  at  Weldon  in  1657  was  part  of  a 
general  attack  on  the  Catholics  which  had  been  set  in  motion  by 
Cromwell  under  the  Act  of  September  17th,  1656,  and  injustice 
it  must  be  remembered  that  with  their  eternal  political  plots 
they  were  regarded  as  a  perpetual  danger  to  the  state.  All  the 
old  machinery  was  put  in  motion,  the  village  constables  re¬ 
ported  to  the  justices,  and  the  justices  ordered  the  constables  to 
summon  all  reputed  recusants  in  their  parishes  to  appear  at  the 
next  Quarter  Sessions  at  Northampton.  At  Deene  and  Deen- 
thorpe  fourteen  recusants  were  presented,  nine  of  them  women, 
and  Thomas’s  name  headed  the  list.175  At  Epiphany  Sessions 
(January,  1658)  the  order  was  disobeyed,  and  they  all  failed  to 
appear,  but  Thomas  with  others  was  brought  before  the  justices 

174  Ibid.,  F.  i,  33. 

175  According  to  a  MS.  in  the  William  Salt  Library,  there  were  still  30  Catholics 
at  Deene  in  1676,  out  of  100  in  the  whole  diocese. 
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at  Easter.  The  Bench  Brudenell  now  confronted  was  very 
different  to  that  which  in  former  days  had  so  often  refused  to 
convict  him.  A  few  of  his  former  friends  and  neighbours — a 
Brooke176  of  Oakley,  a  Cartwright177  of  Aynhoe,  a  Pickering178 
of  Titchmarsh,  a  Thornton179  of  Brockhall,  and  a  Maunsell180 
of  Thorpe  Malsor,  were  still,  it  is  true,  on  the  Commission,  but 
for  many  years  only  those  of  Puritan  sympathies  had  been 
appointed  or  allowed  to  sit,  and  there  were  many  new  men, 
the  like  of  whom  had  never  sat  before.  One  of  the  most  active 
of  this  type  was  John  Brown  of  Kettering  (he  who  had  been 
a  Commissioner  at  the  Weldon  Inquiry  in  1657).  Another 
was  William  Boteler,181  son  of  Neville  Boteler  of  Barnwell, 
one  of  Cromwell’s  major-generals.  Both  were  prominent 
Puritans. 

Thomas  was  now  eighty  years  of  age,  frail  and  broken  by  the 
untold  sufferings  and  hardships  he  had  undergone  in  the  Civil 
Wars.  Nevertheless,  he  stood  undaunted  and  indomitable  before 
his  persecutors.  They  placed  before  him  an  oath  of  abjuration 
which  they  required  him  to  sign,  far  exceeding  in  severity  others 
of  a  like  nature,  which,  however,  recusants  in  the  old  days  had 
been  able  to  evade  by  producing  certificates  of  previous  convic¬ 
tion.  No  such  expedient  was  possible  now,  for  orders  had  been 
sent  from  London  that  such  certificates  were  no  longer  to  be 
admitted.182  Thomas  had  to  sign  or  take  the  consequences; 
there  was  no  alternative.  The  terms  of  the  oath  sound  harsh  and 
brutal,  but  it  was  only  eighty-eight  years  since  the  Pope  had 
excommunicated  Queen  Elizabeth  and  absolved  her  subjects 
from  their  allegiance,  and  in  the  memories  of  Englishmen  the 


176  Sir  Thomas  Brooke,  Kt.,  son  of  Arthur  Brooke,  was  M.P.  for  the  county  in 

i656- 

177  John  Cartwright  (c.  1614-76),  son  of  Richard  Cartwright.  He  fortified  the 
manor  house  at  Aynhoe  against  the  royalist  troops  who  seized  and  burnt  it  in  1 645 

178  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering  (1613-68),  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia  and  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Titchmarsh.  He  was  M.P.  for  Northants  in  the  Short  and  Long  Parlia¬ 
ments,  and  a  member  of  the  Councils  of  State  under  the  Commonwealth. 

179  John  Thornton  (1616-92),  lord  of  the  manor  of  Brockhall.  He  was  High 
Sheriff  of  the  county  in  1672. 

180  John  Maunsell  (1605-77),  son  of  John  Maunsell  of  Chichele,  Bucks  (who 
bought  the  manor  of  Thorpe  Malsor  in  1622).  He  was  High  Sheriff  of  North¬ 
amptonshire  in  1656. 

181  See  p.  152,  note  172. 

182  The  letter  from  B.  Whitelocke  and  Thomas  Widdrington  to  the  High 
Sheriff  of  Northants,  is  on  the  Q.S.  file  for  Easter,  1658.  Bulstrode  Whitelocke 
(1605-75),  was  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal.  Sir  Thomas  Widdrington  (d.  1664), 
was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  (1656),  Serjeant-at-law,  King’s  Serjeant, 
and  Serjeant  for  the  Commonwealth  (1650). 
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insult  was  as  fresh  as  if  it  had  been  offered  yesterday,  and  the 
political  peril  of  the  Pope’s  power  was  ever  present  in  men’s 
minds.  So  also  were  the  fear  and  loathing  of  the  Jesuits  and 
of  their  doctrine  of  equivocation.  A  few  sentences  from  the 
document  will  make  plain  its  nature. 

I,  N  or  M,  [it  began]  do  abjure  and  renounce  the  Pope’s  supre¬ 
macy  and  authority  over  the  Catholic  Church  in  general  and  over 
myself  in  particular,  and  I  do  believe  the  Church  of  Rome  is 
not  the  true  Church.  .  .  . 

And  I  do  sincerely  testify  and  declare  that  the  Pope,  neither  of 
himself  nor  by  any  authority  of  the  Church  or  See  of  Rome,  hath 
any  power  or  authority  to  depose  the  chief  magistrate  of  these 
nations.  .  .  . 

And  I  do  further  swear  that  I  do  from  my  heart  abhor,  detest 
and  abjure  this  damnable  doctrine  .  .  .  that  princes,  rulers,  or 
governors  which  be  excommunicated  or  deprived  by  the  Pope 
may  ...  be  killed,  murdered  or  deposed  ...  by  the  people 
that  are  under  them.  .  .  . 

And  I  do  further  swear  that  I  do  believe  that  the  Pope  or 
Bishop  of  Rome  hath  no  authority,  power,  or  jurisdiction  what¬ 
soever  within  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  .  .  . 

And  all  doctrines  in  affirmation  of  the  said  points  I  do  abjure 
and  renounce,  without  any  equivocation,  mental  reservation,  or 
secret  evasion  whatsoever,  taking  the  words  by  me  spoken 
according  to  the  common  and  usual  meaning  of  them.  And  I  do 
believe  no  power  derived  from  the  Pope  or  Church  of  Rome,  or 
any  other  person,  can  absolve  me  from  this  my  oath.  ...  So 
help  me  God.183 

No  one  who  professed  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  could  con¬ 
sider  for  a  moment  putting  his  hand  to  such  a  document,  and 
Thomas  was  put  under  restraint  at  Northampton,  if  not  actually 
cast  into  prison. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  (1658)  there  was  a  general  round 
up  of  royalist  as  well  as  Catholic  gentlemen.  At  Aylesbury  some 
were  confined  in  private  houses,  with  permission  to  go  out-of- 
doors  only  if  accompanied  by  a  soldier,  while  others  were  sent 
to  the  county  gaol.  It  was  the  same  in  Northamptonshire.  Sir 
Justinian  Isham  wrote  on  April  27th,  1658  to  his  friend,  Sir 
Ralph  Verney,  that  he  was  “under  guard  at  Northampton”, 
“with  divers  other  gentlemen”,  including  “old  Lord  Brudenell”. 

183  Northants  Quarter  Sessions  File  for  Easter,  1658. 
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He  continued : 

“  ’Tis  probable  a  great  part  may  remain  here  for  some  time, 
where  most  of  us  are  visited  with  extreme  colds  and  many  taken 
with  vomiting  and  purging”  .  .  .184 

Lord  Brudenell  was  allowed  both  visitors  and  letters.  His 
friend  Lord  Westmorland,  who  with  his  father  had  helped  him 
in  the  matter  of  Robert  BrudeneH’s  ransom  thirty  years  earlier, 
wrote  to  him:  “I  stand  in  doubt  whom  to  pity  most,  your 
Lordship  in  your  restraint  which  I  know  you  have  wisdom  to 
bear,  or  those  wont  to  put  on  humanity  towards  you,5’185  and  in 
another  letter  he  said : 

My  very  good  Lord, 

I  have  received  the  favour  of  yours,  and  am  glad  to  find  you 
handy  dandy,  so  well  in  health  and  disposed  .  .  .  God  keep  your 
Lordship  and  send  you  quickly  to  us  again.  So  I  rest  your  very 
humble  servant, 

Westmorland.186 

Lady  Brudenell  came  to  see  him  on  her  way  to  London  in 
June,187  and  his  steward,  William  Lynwood,  rode  over  from 
time  to  time  to  bring  him  money  or  to  settle  up  his  accounts. 
On  July  1 6th,  possibly  as  the  result  of  Lady  BrudeneH’s  inter¬ 
cessions  in  high  quarters  in  London,  he  was  released  and  Lyn¬ 
wood  came  over  from  Deene  to  fetch  him  home.188  His  con- 

184  Memoirs  of  the  Verney  Family ,  III,  pp.  414,  4r5* 

185  Bru.  MSS.,  I,  x,  6. 

186  Ibid.,  I,  x.  8. 

187  Bru.  MSS.,  ASR.  12. 

188  Ibid.  The  evidence  for  Thomas’s  conviction  at  Northampton  at  the  Easter 
Sessions  of  1658  is  slight,  but,  it  is  submitted,  sufficient.  The  village  constables’ 
bill  of  Deene  and  Deenthorpe  containing  the  names  of  the  fourteen  Catholics 
referred  to  above  is  printed  in  JST.R.S.  I,  p.  161 ;  so  is  the  justices’  order  issued  at  the 
sessions  of  Michaelmas  1657  for  the  summons  of  the  recusants  to  appear  at  the 
Epiphany  Sessions  of  1658.  On  this  order  is  scribbled  in  the  margin:  “Made 
default  of  appearance  after  proclamation  made  at  Epiphany  Sessions”.  Easter 
Sessions  was  held  on  April  5th,  1658,  but  the  file  of  surviving  records  is  fragmentary 
and  the  record  of  Brudenell’s  case  is  missing.  There  is,  however,  the  case  of 
Edmund  Neale  of  Wollaston,  suspected  of  being  “popishly  affected”,  who  took  the 
oath  of  abjuration  at  this  Easter  Sessions.  The  oath  is  still  on  the  file,  and  I  have 
inferred,  I  hope  justifiably,  that  all  Catholics  summoned  to  this  Sessions  were 
required  to  take  the  oath.  Certain  it  is,  from  the  records  at  Deene,  of  which  the 
references  are  given  above,  that  shortly  after  this  date  (April  5th)  Thomas  found 
himself  “under  restraint”  at  Northampton,  and  that  his  wife  visited  him  there  on 
June  2 1st.  From  the  series  of  letters  (Bru.  MSS.,  I,  x)  from  Lord  Westmorland 
and  his  steward  addressed  to  Lord  Brudenell  “at  Northampton”  in  May,  June 
and  July  1658,  one  containing  a  reference  to  “his  restraint”,  and  another  “best 
wishes  for  his  enlargement”  (i.e.,  release),  it  is  clear  that  his  conviction  must  have 
taken  place  at  the  Easter  Sessions. 
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stancy  and  fortitude  under  this  heavy  trial  no  doubt  earned  him 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  those  of  other  denominations  than 
his  own.  In  spite,  however,  of  his  two  months’  imprisonment, 
his  private  griefs,  and  financial  worries,  all  was  not  unrelieved 
gloom  and  sadness  at  Deene  during  the  long  decade  before  the 
Restoration. 

One  great  solace  for  Lord  Brudenell  was  his  friendship  with 
Lord  Westmorland,189  who  lived  within  easy  reach  of  Deene. 
Westmorland’s  part  in  the  wars  had  ended  ingloriously.  After 
joining  the  King  at  Oxford,  he  had  been  taken  prisoner  and  sent 
to  the  Tower.  He  then  went  over  to  the  Parliament,  and  was 
allowed  to  return  to  Apethorpe,  his  sequestration  being  dis¬ 
charged  in  1644.  He  was  a  man  of  literary  tastes,  and  Thomas 
found  him  a  congenial  companion.  The  feeling  was  recipro¬ 
cated  and  in  a  letter  to  Thomas  of  about  this  period,  Westmor¬ 
land  signed  himself:  “Your  Lordship’s  most  affectionate  very 
humble  servant.”190  One  summer  day  Westmorland  invited 
Thomas  to  dine,  offering,  in  a  note  bristling  with  the  affected 
and  jocular  circumlocution  of  the  period,  to  pick  him  up  on  his 
way  home  from  Weldon  fair. 

My  best  of  friends  and  Noble  Lord, 

All  Apethorpe  is  yours  as  formerly  you  have  enfeoffed  me  in 
Deene,  and  if  your  Lordship  will  honour  us  here  so  far  (my 
market  at  the  fair  being  already  done),  I  shall  be  most  glad  to 
meet  you  at  Waller’s  Lodge  about  ten  o’clock  to-morrow,  and  so 
conduct  you  to  a  bad  dinner,  where  welcome  must  serve  for  the 
best  dish. 

So  with  my  service  I  rest, 

*  Your  Lordship’s  very  humbly, 

Westmorland. 

July  nth,  evening.191 

In  1656,  another  and  greater  friend,  Lord  Hatton,192  was 
allowed,  on  account  of  his  financial  difficulties,  to  return  from 
France.  A  staunch  royalist,  Hatton  had  refused  to  agree  to  the 
surrender  of  Oxford  in  1646,  and  had  lived  in  exile  in  France 
for  eight  years,  during  which  time  he  became  Controller  of  the 
Household  at  Prince  Charles’s  court  at  St.  Germains.  His  affec- 

189  Mildmay  Fane,  2nd  Earl  of  Westmorland  (d.  1665),  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Francis  Fane,  1st  Earl.  He  was  M.P.  for  Peterborough  in  1621. 

190  Bru.  MSS.,  I,  x,  13. 

191  Ibid.,  I,  x.  4. 

192  See  above,  p.  108. 
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tion  for  Thomas  is  clearly  revealed  in  their  correspondence.  For 
instance,  in  1 648,  he  ended  a  letter  on  estate  matters  thus : 

And  believe  me,  my  dear  Lord,  I  bear  a  greater  reverence, 
esteem  and  value  of  your  Lordship  than  of  any  land,  friend,  or 
kinsman  I  have,  and  therefore  believe,  I  beseech  you,  I  never  can 
be  other  than,  my  dear  Lord,  your  most  affectionate  and  humble 
servant, 

Chr.  Hatton. 

June  6th,  1648. 193 

The  year  of  Hatton’s  return  (1656)  saw  the  publication  of 
Sir  William  Dugdale’s  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire ,  the  model  for 
all  county  histories  for  the  next  two  centuries.  Dugdale  sent 
a  copy  to  Thomas,  on  the  fly-leaf  of  which  is  inscribed : 

Tho :  Brudenell,  ex  dono  Authoris,  ultimo  Maii,  1656. 

It  was,  perhaps,  the  joyful  re-union  of  these  three  scholars, 
Brudenell,  Hatton,  and  Dugdale,  which  set  Thomas  to  work 
again  at  his  own  researches.  In  1657  he  was  making  further 
transcriptions  of  “Domesday  Book”,  which  meant  that  he  was 
in  London. 

Visits  to  London  had  often  broken  the  monotony  of  country 
life  at  Deene.  As  a  young  man  Thomas  had  stayed  with  his 
mother  at  her  house  in  Clerkenwell  on  the  northern  outskirts  of 
the  city.194  In  King  Charles’s  reign  he  had  at  first  a  house  or 
lodging  in  St.  Botulph’s  parish  near  Aldersgate,195  or  would 
sometimes  visit  Lord  Westmorland  at  Westmorland  House  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great.  The  great  attraction 
to  English  Catholics  of  being  in  London  at  that  time  was  the 
privilege  accorded  to  them  of  openly  attending  Mass  in  the 
Queen’s  private  chapel.196  In  1641  he  took  a  lease  of  a  newly- 
erected  house  in  Pursefield  (part  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields),  in 
St.  Giles’s  parish,  from  Richard  Ellis,  a  carpenter.  It  had  a 
frontage  of  thirty-four  feet,  and  contained  twenty-seven  rooms 
besides  closets,  and  had  a  yard,  a  garden  plot,  and  court  house, 
together  with  a  stable,  a  hay-loft  and  chamber  over  it.  The 
lease  was  for  three  years  at  a  premium  of  £42  10s.  and  an 
annual  rent  of  £85. 197  Thomas  Brudenell’s  cousin,  Sir  Basil 

193  Bru.  MSS.,  C.  iv.  24. 

194  Ibid.,  E.  vii,  8. 

196  P.R.O.,  S.P.  16/122/48. 

196  Bru.  MSS.,  G.  iv,  36. 

197  Ibid.,  E.  xxvi,  4. 
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Brooke,  acquired  some  interest  in  the  property  in  1642,  and 
seems  to  have  rebuilt  the  house,  but  may  have  merely  been 
acting  as  Thomas’s  nominee  to  enable  him  to  evade  the 
penalties  of  the  recusancy  laws.198  Thomas  had  acquired  a 
liking  for  this  part  of  London.  In  1651  and  1652  we  find  him 
in  lodgings  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  and  Chancery  Lane,  and  in 
1654  in  occupation  of  a  house  in  Wyld  or  Wild  Street,  “the 
next  door  to  the  Portingall  Imbasador”,  as  a  letter  to  him  was 
directed.  Wild  Street  still  exists  and  runs  from  Great  Queen 
Street  into  Kemble  Street,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Portugal 
Street.  This  Wild  Street  house  remained  Thomas’s  London 
residence  to  the  end  of  his  life,  except  on  one  occasion  in  1658 
when  he  went  to  lodgings  in  Duke  Street. 

The  great  coach  and  six  from  Deene  was  therefore  quite  a 
familiar  sight  on  the  road  to  London.  It  was  a  good  two  days’ 
journey  and  the  break  for  the  night  was  probably  made  at 
Baldock  or  Hitchin.  The  roads  were  never  too  safe  at  any  time 
and  in  winter,  deep  in  mud.  After  a  long  stay  in  1652,  Lady 
Brudenell  travelled  home  before  her  husband,  and  on  arrival  at 
Deene,  caused  Peter  Morlet  to  write  to  him : 

My  good  Lord,  With  the  tender  of  my  Lady’s  best  respects  to 

your  Lordship,  I  am  only  to  acquaint  your  Lordship  that,  God 

be  thanked,  her  Ladyship  and  all  her  good  company  came  very 

well  home  last  night.199 

When  in  London,  arrangements  were  made  for  venison  and 
other  supplies  to  be  sent  from  Deene.  These  were  brought  by 
the  Brigstock  carrier,  who  was  also  entrusted  with  the  rents, 
-£50  or  more  in  gold  at  a  time,  which  Lynwood,  the  steward, 
used  to  send  in  a  box  or  trunk,  “with  other  things”.200  There 
was,  of  course,  traffic  both  ways,  in  letters  as  well  as  in  goods. 
“I  humbly  crave  pardon,”  wrote  Peter  Morlet  to  his  master, 
“that  I  have  not  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  6J  yards  of 
serge  (which  I  thought  I  had),  for  the  which  my  wife  gives  her 
honour  many  humble  thanks  for  it.  From  Deene,  Easter  Day, 
1652.”201 

The  servants — and  in  those  days  the  steward  and  man  of 

198  Thomas’s  son,  Robert  Brudenell,  as  2nd  Earl  of  Cardigan,  bought  the  house, 
and  (in  1666)  acquired  a  further  portion  of  Pursefield  ( L.C.C .  Survey  of  St.  Giles  in 
the  Fields,  I,  p.  49). 

199  Bru.  MSS.,  I,  x,  37. 

200  Ibid.,  ASR,  1 12 A 

201  Ibid.,  I,  x,  38. 
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business  were  not  above  bearing  that  honourable  description 
were  a  very  important  element  in  the  social  structure,  and  an 
integral  part  of  the  picture  in  the  great  country  houses.  Where, 
as  at  Deene  in  the  seventeenth  century,  there  was  a  good  and 
considerate  master,  there  grew  up  between  them  and  the 
family  at  the  Hall,  feelings  of  mutual  respect  and  affection,  and 
a  special  relationship  which  has  perhaps  always  been  one  of  the 
most  delightful  characteristics  of  English  country  life.  The 
Brudenells  kept  their  servants  for  many  years.  Peter  Morlet, 
imported  from  France  as  a  young  man,  and  whose  name  occurs 
so  often  in  these  pages,  was  over  thirty  years  in  Thomas’s 
service.  He  finally  became  steward,  and  was  succeeded  in  that 
post  by  William  Lynwood  in  1657.  Lynwood,  who  had  been 
executor  to  Mrs.  John  Brudenell  in  1636, 202  continued  after 
Thomas’s  death  in  the  service  of  his  son,  Robert,  second  Earl  of 
Cardigan.  Then  there  was  Thomas  Auger,  who  died  after  a 
long  illness  and  was  buried  on  the  north  side  of  Deene  Church 
on  March  7th,  1613.  He  was  the  solicitor,  “who”,  as  the  Rev. 
Paul  Brudenell,203  Rector  of  Deene,  wrote  in  the  parish  register, 
“for  the  space  of  twenty  years  served  the  Brudenell  family”. 
Gyles  Taylard,  who  gave  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  in  the  matter  of  the  sequestrated  lands  in  1651, 
deposed  that  “he  had  bin  servant  to  the  Lord  Brudenell  and 
Robert  Brudenell  his  son,  for  the  space  of  thirty-eight  years”,204 
and  Mary  Browne,  deposing  at  the  same  time,  “made  oath  that 
she  well  knoweth  Robert  Brudenell  Esquire,  son  and  heir  of 
the  Lord  Brudenell,  for  that  she  hath  been  a  servant  in  that 
family  ten  years  or  thereabouts.”205  Millicent  Herenden  was 
solicitor  for  over  thirty  years  to  the  Brudenells.  The  names  of 
most  of  those  above  mentioned  frequently  occur  in  the  family 
deeds,  as  trustees,  witnesses  to  livery  of  seisin,  or  as  witnesses  to 
their  master’s  signature. 

This  is  a  fine  record,  on  which  there  are  few  blemishes. 
Edmund  Peckham,  it  is  true,  was  dismissed,  but  only  after  he 
had  tried  the  patience  of  his  master  for  ten  years.  Edward 
Freeman,  who  had  assisted  Thomas  by  becoming  nominal 

202  Ibid.,  J.  xxvii,  I. 

203  Paul,  son  of  George  Brudenell  (c.  1568-c.  1615).  He  was  Rector  of  Stonton 
Wyville  (1599-1609);  of  Deene  (1608-13);  an<A  of  Weldon  (1613-14).  He  ap¬ 
pointed  Sir  Thomas  Brudenell  as  overseer  of  his  will,  and  bequeathed  St.  Bernard’s 
works  to  his  curate,  Mr.  Bonfield.  (jV.  &  R.  Clergy ,  II,  p.  267.) 

204  P.R.O.,  S.P.  23/70/386. 

205  Ibid.,  23/70/388. 
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lessee  of  the  sequestrated  lands  in  Leicestershire  and  Rutland 
(see  above,  p.  150),  lived  at  Ayston  in  Rutland.  He  suffered 
from  what  was  presumably  rheumatism,  and  wrote  in  1652 
that  he  was  “like  to  be  lame  as  long  as  life  lasts”,  subscribing 
himself,  “Your  honour’s  most  humble  and  faithful  servant, 
Ed  :  Freeman.”206  A  fortnight  later  Peter  Morlet  wrote :  “Mr 
Freeman  has  gone  to  the  Bath.”207  At  about  this  time  he  got 
into  financial  difficulties.  He  made  over  his  farm  stock  to  his 
master  towards  the  arrears  of  £720  in  his  accounts,  and  seems 
shortly  afterwards  to  have  left  the  service  of  the  family.  His 
daughter,  Mary  Freeman,  however,  received  a  legacy  of  twenty 
guineas  over  fifty  years  later  from  Robert,  second  Earl  of 
Cardigan. 

Though  in  these  ten  years,  Thomas  and  his  wife  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  once  more  surrounded  by  their  old  servants, 
they  were  able  to  see  very  little  of  their  children.  Edmund 
Brudenell’s  death  in  1652  had  left  them  with  a  surviving  son  and 
daughter.  Another  son,  Edward,  had  died  in  infancy.208 
Robert,  whose  long  captivity  in  France  as  a  youth  has  been 
related  above  (pp.  114,  115),  had  married  in  1632,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  Mary  Constable,  daughter  of  Flenry,  Viscount 
Dunbar  of  Burton  Constable.209  Of  their  three  children,  the 
two  sons,  both  named  Thomas,  died  in  childhood.  Their 
daughter  Mary  was  born  in  1637,  and  her  mother,  Mrs.  Robert 
Brudenell,  died  in  the  following  year.  After  Lord  and  Lady 
Brudenell  returned  to  Deene  in  1651,  they  took  their  grand¬ 
daughter,  Mary  Brudenell,  to  live  with  them.210  Lord  Brudenell 
gave  her  an  annuity  of  £100  when  she  was  twenty-one,  and 
through  her  grandmother’s  intervention  she  eventually  made  a 
happy  marriage.211 

The  Constables  were  devout  Catholics,  so  it  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  when,  three  years  after  Robert’s  marriage  to  Mary 
Constable,  his  sister,  Mary  Brudenell,  married  John  Constable, 


206  Bru.  MSS.,  I,  x,  43. 

207  Ibid.,  I,  x,  40. 

208  Born  Jan.  1613,  died  April,  1614.  (Deene  parish  register.) 

209  Henry,  1st  Viscount  Dunbar.  He  succeeded  to  the  Burton  Constable  estate, 
Yorkshire,  in  1608.  He  died  in  1645,  aged  about  57,  of  wounds  received  at  the 
siege  of  Scarborough  Castle.  He  was  a  Royalist. 

210  The  gossips  said  that  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  had  intended  to  offer  Mary 
Brudenell  his  hand,  but  chose  instead  her  livelier  and  better  looking  half-sister, 
Anne  Maria.  He  was  Francis  Talbot,  nth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  (i623?-i668). 
For  his  tragic  death,  see  below,  p.  177. 

211  See  below,  pp.  173-4. 
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(a  brother  and  a  sister  marrying  a  sister  and  a  brother),  there 
was  great  rejoicing  in  both  families.  John  Constable,  who  had 
three  daughters  by  Mary,  succeeded  to  Burton  Constable  and 
the  Viscounty  in  1645.  After  his  first  wife’s  death  in  1638, 
Robert  Brudenell  remained  a  widower  for  two  years,  and  in 
1640  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Viscount  Savage.212  She  bore 
Robert  seven  or  eight  children,  of  whom  a  son,  Francis,  born  in 
1645,  and  three  daughters,  lived  to  maturity.213  Their  fortunes 
are  related  in  the  next  chapter. 

Robert  Brudenell  had  always  lived  much  in  foreign  parts, 
partly,  no  doubt,  because  in  a  Catholic  country  he  and  his 
family  could  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  partly, 
also,  for  economic  reasons.  He  found  it  as  difficult  as  his  father 
had  done  to  live  within  his  means,  and  by  the  spring  of  1641  his 
debts  amounted  to  £3,097.  He  decided  to  face  the  situation  and 
to  live  abroad,  and  it  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  property 
allocated  to  him  by  his  father  was  made  over  to  trustees  for  the 
payment  of  his  debts,  and  of  an  annuity  of  £400  a  year  for  the 
maintenance  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  children.  The  document 
by  which  this  transaction  was  carried  out  is  endorsed :  “Mr. 
Robert  Brudenell’s  lease  upon  his  going  over.”214  On  the  out¬ 
break  of  civil  war  in  the  following  year,  Robert  remained  in 
France,  but,  in  1645,  hearing  of  his  father’s  capture  at  Hereford, 
he  returned  to  England  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  and 
assisted  his  mother  in  her  attempt  to  secure  his  release.  Six 
months  later  Robert  returned  to  France,  but  his  wife  was 
refused  a  passport.  In  1647  he  was  over  again  for  a  short  time 
on  sequestration  business,  and  was  examined  as  to  his  affairs  by 
John  Bradshaw,215  a  barrister,  who  later  presided  at  the  trial 
of  Charles  I.  Robert  was  in  England  again  in  1650,  and,  after 
seeing  his  father  settled  in  at  Deene,  returned  to  France,  where, 
except  for  occasional  visits  to  England,  he  and  his  wife  and 
younger  children  remained  until  the  Restoration.  His  wife 
probably  had  ample  means  of  her  own,  for  in  1658  the  Robert 
Brudenells  were  keeping  a  great  establishment.  “My  Lady  Anne 
Brudenell  hath  had  eighteen  of  her  domestic  servants  sick  in  the 
country  of  this  new  disease,”  wrote  a  correspondent  to  Sir 
William  Paston  in  that  year,  when  a  severe  epidemic  of  influ- 

212  Thomas  Savage,  created  Viscount  Savage  in  1626. 

213  See  pp.  176,  184. 

214  Bru.  MSS.,  E.  xvii,  3. 

216  John  Bradshaw  (1602-59),  a  judge  and  serjeant-at-law. 
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enza  was  sweeping  the  country.216  Robert  was  always  on  good 
terms  with  his  father,  who  called  him  “Robin”.  One  of  the 
few  letters  of  his  which  have  survived  was  written  to  Lord 
Brudenell  from  Buckden  on  estate  matters  in  1655.  It  con¬ 
cludes:  “Your  Lordship’s  dutiful  and  most  affectionate  son, 
rob:  brudenell.”217 

Thomas’s  daughter,  Mary  Constable,  was  at  Deene  with  her 
parents  in  1643  when  they  attempted  to  escape  to  France,  for 
her  name  is  on  their  passport.  Her  husband  fled  to  Holland  in 
1644,  narrowly  escaping  capture  by  two  Parliament  ships  on 
the  way  over.  On  July  25th  he  wrote  to  his  wife : 

Sweet  Heart,  These  are  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  very  well  at 
Amsterdam,  and  intend  to  go  from  thence  to  Gaunt  (sic)  where 
Sir  Francis  Manners  and  my  lady  is,  but  those  parts  are  in 
troubles  as  well  as  our  country.  If  that  place  be  not  quiet,  I  intend 
to  go  into  France  and  to  live  near  my  brother  Brudenell.  .  .  . 
And  so  desiring  God  to  bless  you  and  your  little  ones,  I  rest, 

Your  affectionate  husband, 

John  Constable.218 

One  letter  of  Mary’s  has  survived,  written  in  great  distress  to 
her  brother  Robert,  possibly  in  this  same  year,  after  Charles  I 
had  agreed  to  a  bill  for  the  speedier  conviction  of  recusants  and 
the  compulsory  education  of  their  children  in  the  Protestant 
faith.219 

Dear  Brother,  ...  I  am  in  a  great  affliction  at  the  news  we 
hear.  ’Tis  reported  to  be  certain,  but  I  live  in  some  hope  of 
the  King’s  mercy  till  I  hear  the  contrary  from  you.  The  dismal 
fate  we  fear  here  is  not  only  to  lose  our  estates,  but  that  our 
children  must  be  taken  from  us,  to  be  bred  heretics. 

Your  affectionate  sister, 

Mary  Dunbar. 

Burton  Constable,  March  26th.220 

There  is  no  record  of  Mary  Constable’s  presence  at  Deene 
between  1650  and  1660,  and  the  presumption  is  that  she  shared 
her  husband’s  exile  overseas. 

216  Wm.  Pearsall  to  Sir  Wm.  Paston,  Bt.,  H.M.C.  7 th  Rep.,  p.  531a. 

217  Bru.  MSS.,  O.  i,  16. 

218  P.R.O.,  S.P.  84/158. 

219  S.  R.  Gardiner,  History  of  the  Civil  Wars,  I,  pp.  108,  1 10. 

22°  gru>  MSS.,  E.  xix,  7d. 
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THOMAS  BRUDENELL’S  CLOSING  YEARS 

Though  life  in  the  later  1650’s  had  resumed  a  measure  of 
normality,  the  nation  was  restless  and  unhappy.  It  did  not 
relish  a  dictatorship  based  on  military  force,  and  the  day  was 
fast  approaching  for  which  all  loyal  cavaliers  had  been  ardently 
longing.  Oliver  Cromwell  died  in  1658.  His  son  Richard  was 
a  dismal  failure  as  his  successor,  and  abdicated  from  the  Lord 
Protectorship  after  a  few  months.  The  deplorable  ineptitude  of 
both  the  Rump,  now  recalled  to  power,  and  of  the  army 
officers  in  governing  the  country,  left  no  alternative  to  the 
summoning  of  a  free  Parliament.  This  was  successfully  and 
peacefully  accomplished  by  the  tact  and  decision  of  General 
Monk,  for  even  the  army  realised  that  a  return  to  a  monarchy 
was  inevitable.  Charles  was  invited  to  come  over  from  Holland, 
and  on  May  29th,  1660,  he  entered  London  amid  universal 
rejoicings.  Ill-health  prevented  Thomas  from  witnessing  these 
joyful  scenes,  and  he  and  Lady  Brudenell  remained  quietly  at 
Deene. 

Charles  II  was  not  vindictive.  His  first  move  after  his 
Restoration  was  to  persuade  Parliament  to  pass  an  Act  of 
Indemnity,  and  only  a  few  of  the  leading  regicides  were 
executed.  Many  who  had  taken  arms  against  his  father  now 
returned  to  their  allegiance,  among  them  John  Brown  of 
Kettering  and  John  Maunsell  of  Thorpe  Malsor,  who,  at  a 
public  meeting  at  Northampton,  signed  a  declaration  “return¬ 
ing  to  the  loyalty  and  obedience  of  good  subjects.”221 

Within  three  months  of  Charles’s  return  (on  August  30th, 
1660),  Thomas  obtained  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  his  dis¬ 
charge  from  his  status  as  a  popish  recusant.  Thus,  after  twenty- 
four  years,  his  estates  were  wholly  freed  from  sequestration. 

He  then  set  to  work  to  recover  the  furniture  and  books  which 
had  been  stolen  from  Deene  by  the  Parliament  troops  in  1642. 
This  he  did  by  petition  to  the  House  of  Lords,  assessing  their 
value  at  £10,000. 222  He  was  granted  an  order  authorising  him 
to  search  “for  any  of  his  said  goods,  books,  or  household  stuff, 

221  H.M.C.  Buccl.  A4SS.,  I,  p.  312. 

222  H.  of  L.J.,  XI,  p.  139;  H.M.C.  7th  Report  (House  of  Lords  MSS.),  P-  128. 
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in  all  places  where  he  may  have  cause  to  suspect  any  of  the  said 
goods,  etc.,  to  be  concealed”.223  Whether  he  recovered  his 
furniture  or  any  part  of  it,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  a  glance 
round  the  old  library  at  Deene  makes  it  very  clear  that  he 
recovered  his  books,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  greater  part  of 
his  muniments.  That  this  was  possible  was  due  to  the  great 
respect  in  which  such  things  were  held  in  those  civilised  days,  to 
the  steadiness  of  the  officers  and  the  good  discipline  of  the  rank 
and  file  at  the  sack  of  Deene,  and  also  to  a  most  remarkable 
order  of  Parliament  when  the  Civil  War  was  at  its  height.224 
This  order  provided  for  the  preservation  and  safe  custody  of  all 
“sequestered  manuscripts  or  written  books,  proceedings  of 
courts,  evidences  of  land,  rentals,  account  books”,  as  also  “some 
whole  libraries  and  choice  collections  of  printed  books  of  several 
arts  and  faculties”,  taken  from  private  houses,  which  were  to  be 
delivered  to  a  Committee,  of  which  John  Selden225  and  Sir 
Simonds  D’Ewes226  were  members.  The  books  and  manuscripts 
were  then  to  be  inventoried,  and  sent  to  such  convenient  places 
for  the  public  use  as  should  be  directed  by  Parliament.  Local 
Record  Offices,  in  fact.  In  this,  as  in  some  other  matters,  the 
Commonwealth  men  were  centuries  ahead  of  their  time. 

The  King  was  now  besieged  by  clamorous  demands  for  com¬ 
pensation  and  rewards  from  those  who  professed  to  have  fought 
and  suffered  in  his  cause.  To  satisfy  all  claims  would  have  been 
impossible,  financially,  at  least.  But  titles  cost  nothing  and  were 
usually  acceptable.  As  preparations  for  the  coronation  went 
forward,  long  lists  of  honours  were  prepared.  Thomas  now 
reminded  Charles  of  the  £1,000  he  had  sent  to  his  father  at 
Carisbrooke  Castle  and  of  the  earldom  he  had  then  been 
promised.227  He  mentioned  the  money  and  arms  he  had 
supplied  in  the  Bishops’  War  of  1639,  and  the  troop,  which, 
said  he,  he  had  raised  at  his  own  expense  and  put  under  the 
command  of  his  brother  John  to  fight  for  the  King  in  1642. 
He  declared  that  he  had  lost  “for  his  loyalty  to  his  late  Majesty 
and  to  his  Majesty  that  now  is,  at  several  times  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  these  unhappy  wars,  above  £50,000”,  and  concluded 

223  Ibid.,  p.  140b. 

224  A  printed  copy  of  the  Order  is  in  Northampton  Public  Library  ( 1  / 966/ 1 1 20) . 

225  John  Selden  (1584-1654),  the  lawyer.  He  was  a  prominent  Parliamentarian, 
a  great  scholar,  and  author  of  many  legal  works. 

226  Sir  Simonds  D’Ewes  (1602-50)  the  antiquarian  writer  and  friend  of  Sir 
Robert  Cotton. 

227  See  above,  p.  139. 
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by  begging  the  King  to  honour  his  father’s  promise.  The  Duke 
of  Gloucester,228  probably  well  known  to  Robert  Brudenell  in 
his  exile,  interceded  for  Lord  Brudenell,  and  his  Majesty’s 
“gracious  answer”  was  “that  his  Majesty  will  perfect  this  crea¬ 
tion,  and  make  the  said  Lord  an  Earl,  according  to  the  said 
warrant,  at  the  time  of  his  Majesty’s  coronation”.229  But  this 
was  hardly  good  enough.  Thomas  was  very  old  and  in  feeble 
health.  He  had  recently  been  to  the  Bath — a  sore  leg  cured 
“over  suddenly”  had  brought  on  “a  numbness  on  that  side”, 
and  the  Bath  doctors  had  advised  “an  issue  to  prevent  a  palsy”. 
The  illness  is  described  in  a  letter  from  Sir  Justinian  Isham230 
to  Bishop  Duppa231  of  Winchester  (October  9th,  1660),  in  which 
he  refers  to  Brudenell  as  “my  very  good  neighbour”.  He  had 
evidently  had  a  slight  stroke,  and  feared  that  he  would  not  live 
to  see  the  coronation.  “The  said  Lord,”  he  petitioned  the 
King,  “being  now  very  infirm  and  aged  82  years  and  in  danger 
of  dying  before  the  coronation,  it  is  humbly  desired  that  he  may 
now  have  a  Patent  before  his  death.”232  His  forebodings  were 
falsified.  The  new  Patent  was  not  sealed  until  April  20th,  1661, 
three  days  before  the  coronation.  On  information  received 
earlier,  he  ordered  his  new  robes,  drove  up  to  London  with  his 
wife,  and  attended  the  Investiture  in  the  Banqueting  Hall  of 
the  Palace  of  Whitehall.  Here  Thomas,  Lord  Brudenell  received 
his  earldom  at  the  King’s'  hands,  on  the  very  spot  where  nearly 
half  a  century  before,  he  had  been  knighted  by  King  James. 

It  was  indeed  a  magnificent  occasion,  but  after  the  austerity 
of  the  Commonwealth,  the  nation  was  hungry  again  for 
pageantry.  John  Evelyn,  the  diarist,  has  described  “the  splendid 
cavalcade  of  his  Majesty  from  the  Tower  of  London  to  White¬ 
hall”,  and  how  he  saw  the  King  create  six  earls  and  six  barons 
in  the  Banqueting  Hall.  The  Earl  of  Bedford  carried  the  cap 
and  the  coronet,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  the  sword,  the  Earl  of 
Newport  the  mantle.  The  Heralds  in  their  gorgeous  raiment 
went  before,  and  Garter  King-at-Arms  presented  the  Patents  to 

228  Henry  Duke  of  Gloucester  (1639-60)  was  the  youngest  son  of  Charles  I. 
He  died  of  smallpox  on  September  13th,  1660,  aged  20. 

220  H.M.C.  Buccl.  MSS.,  I,  pp.  313,  314. 

230  Sir  Justinian  Isham,  2nd  baronet,  of  Lamport  (1610-74).  He  was  thrice 
imprisoned  as  a  delinquent.  He  was  M.P.  for  Northamptonshire  from  1661  to 
1674. 

231  Brian  Duppa  (1588-1662),  Bishop  of  Winchester,  tutor  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Duke  of  Gloucester.  I  am  indebted  to  Sir  Gyles  Isham  for  this  reference 
to  a  letter  in  the  Isham  collection. 

232  H.M.C.  Buccl.  MSS.,  I,  pp.  313,  314. 
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the  Lord  Chamberlain.  The  King,  after  they  had  been  read  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  delivered  each  in  turn  “to  the  Lords 
created”,  who  were  then  robed,  Charles  himself  putting  on  their 
coronets  and  collars.  After  the  ceremony,  they  were  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  throne,  the  barons  holding  their  coronets  in 
their  hands,  the  earls  keeping  theirs  on  their  heads,  “as  cousins 
to  the  King”.233  The  Earls  of  Clarendon  and  Carlisle  were 
among  those  who  received  their  earldoms  at  the  same  time  as 
Lord  Brudenell,  or  Lord  Cardigan,  as  he  must  henceforth  be 
called.  He  and  Lady  Cardigan  were  present  at  the  Coronation 
Service  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  at  the  great  banquet  which 
followed  in  Westminster  Hall.  Was  the  shade  of  Edmund 
Antiquissimus  looking  down  upon  them? 

To  one  character  in  this  history  the  coronation  festivities 
were  as  sour  grapes.  A  convenient  attack  of  gout  gave  Lord 
Westmorland  an  excuse  to  remain  at  Apethorpe.  Shortly  before 
the  coronation  he  wrote  to  Thomas : 

My  Lord,  The  glory  now  preparing  is  not  in  Exelcis ,  which  my 
age  and  infirmities  make  me  more  look  after.234  The  distribution 
of  honours  hath  brought  on  contempt. 

I  wear  Spanish  breeches,  so  need  no  garters,  and  for  the  Bath 
I  have  been  in  friar’s  weeds235  and  a  Knight  already,  yet  I  send 
a  spawn  to  supply  my  place.236  .  .  .  For  claims,  I  renounce 
them  all,  but  to  be  able  to  serve  my  God,  my  King,  my  country, 
and  my  friend  (as  your  Lordship),  which  I  will  ever  be  most 
ambitious  of,  and  am  very  sorry  I  shall  not  be  in  place  to  yoke 
with  my  noble  Lord  of  Shrewsbury237  in  that  service  which  I 
hear  is  to  be  the  20th  of  this  month.  ...  If  wind  and  weather 
favour  me  with  health  and  journey  strength,  I  may  hope  to  see 
you  at  opening  [of]  the  Parliament. 

Till  when  I  kiss  your  hands  and  rest 

Your  very  humble  servant, 

Westmorland  . 238 

Whatever  compunctions  and  qualms  of  conscience  the  gentry 
may  have  suffered,  the  country  folk  had  no  inhibitions  about 

233  The  Diary  of  John  Evelyn  (1906),  II,  pp.  161-163. 

234  He  was,  of  course,  several  years  younger  than  Brudenell. 

235  A  reference  to  the  ceremonial  on  the  installation  of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath. 
He  was  created  a  K.B.  in  1625. 

236  Presumably  his  eldest  son,  Charles  Fane,  Lord  Le  Despenser. 

237  The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  who  had  married  Thomas’s  grand-daughter  Anna 
Maria  Brudenell,  see  above,  p.  16 1. 

238  April  8th,  1661  (Bru.  MSS.,  I,  x,  17). 
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getting  all  the  enjoyment  they  could  out  of  the  Restoration  and 
coronation  festivities,  which  were  celebrated  at  Deene  and 
Deenthorpe  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way.  The  church  bells 
were  rung;  music,  dancing  and  feasting,  so  long  suppressed 
under  Puritan  rule,  were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  after  darkness 
had  fallen,  the  blaze  of  the  great  Deene  bonfire  joined  its  light 
to  thousands  of  others  between  Chann  el  and  Tweed.  On  behalf 
of  his  master,  Will  Lynwood  distributed  ten  shillings  to  the 
ringers,  and  like  sums  to  the  musicians  and  “the  peopoll  at  ye 
bone  fire”,  as  he  entered  it  in  his  account  book.239  The  general 
joy  at  Deene  was  no  doubt  heightened  by  the  reflected  glory  of 
Lord  Cardigan’s  Earldom. 

His  income  recovered  and  his  estates  once  more  under  his 
control,  Thomas  now  turned  his  attention  to  his  damaged 
property.  His  manor  houses  at  Hougham  and  Glapthorne  had 
to  be  restored  and  refurnished,  and,  though  Deene  Hall  had 
been  put  into  some  sort  of  order  when  he  went  back  there  in 
1650,  the  interior  still  sadly  needed  repairs  and  replenishing. 
His  case  was  typical,  and  the  country  gentry  were  going  through 
much  the  same  experience  as  their  successors  of  the  twentieth 
century  after  the  second  world  war.  At  Deene,  therefore,  a 
new  floor  was  laid  in  the  great  parlour,  the  library  was  “made 
fit”  for  the  return  of  the  stolen  books,  £54  was  spent  on  six 
“pieces  of  hangings”,  purchased  from  Mr.  Poyntz  the  uphol¬ 
sterer,  two  suits  of  armour  (possibly  those  still  in  the  great  hall) 
were  bought  in  London  for  £2  is.  od.  for  the  two  light  horse¬ 
men  Lord  Cardigan  was  required  to  provide  for  the  militia, 
the  plate  cupboard  was  replenished  at  a  cost  of  £106  19s.  6d., 
spent  on  “a  basin,  an  ewer,  twelve  plates,  and  two  candle¬ 
sticks”.  Nor  was  the  chapel  forgotten.  “Given  to  Mr.  Remee 
the  painter  for  drawing  out  two  figures  for  the  chapel,  £10”, 
runs  another  entry  in  Will  Lynwood’s  accounts.240  On  all 
these  restorations,  repairs,  and  renewals,  Thomas  laid  out 

239  Ibid.  ASR.  1 12. 

240  Ibid..,  p.  58.  This  “Mr.  Remee”,  also  known  as  “Mr.  Remie”,  may  safely  be 
identified  with  Remigius  Van  Leempunt  (1628-75),  one  °f  Vandyck’s  principal 
assistants,  who  was  employed  in  1667  by  Charles  II  in  copying  Holbein’s  fresco  at 
Whitehall  Palace,  of  Henry  VII,  his  wife,  Henry  VIII  and  Jane  Seymour  ( Catalogue 
of  Works  by  Holbein  and  other  Alasters,  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  1950,  1951,  No.  204; 
see  also  Lionel  Cust,  Pictures  in  the  Royal  Collection ,  and  Thieme-Becke’s  Lexicon  of 
Painters,  a  German  publication).  Sir  Gyles  Isham,  who  has  kindly  supplied  this 
information,  adds  that  the  £  1  o  paid  by  Lord  Brudenell  for  the  picture  in  the  chapel 
at  Deene  was  quite  a  good  price,  for  Lely,  at  the  height  of  his  fashion,  only  charged 
£20  for  a  portrait. 
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between  £800  and  £900  in  the  two  years  following  the  Restora¬ 
tion.241  He  could  now  afford  such  expenditure.  With  thoughts 
of  death  in  his  mind  in  January  1662  he  prepared  with  his  own 
hand  a  list  of  debts  owing  to  him,  totalling  £3, 449. 242 

Thomas’s  long  and  troubled  life  ended  happily.  The  summer 
of  1662  saw  Deene  Hall  filled  with  his  children  and  grand¬ 
children.  The  Dunbars,  Lord  and  Lady  Shrewsbury,  and  his 
eldest  granddaughter,  Mary,  were  all  there  at  the  same  time. 
Between  them,  the  guests  brought  so  many  horses  that  stabling 
for  some  had  to  be  found  in  the  village.  There  had  been  no 
such  entertaining  for  many  a  long  year.  The  new  plate  shone 
on  the  dining-table,  sack  and  white  wine  flowed  freely — six 
gallons  and  a  quarter  of  the  former  and  a  hogshead  of  the  latter 
had  been  bought  in  January,  1662,  for  £2  is.  8d.  The  quality 
of  the  fare  may  be  imagined  when  it  is  known  that  “My  Lady 
had  for  house-keeping  when  my  Lord  of  Shrewsbury  and  Lord 
Dunbar  was  at  Deene,  £50”. 243 

The  Christmas  of  1662  was  spent  in  London  and  Lynwood 
sent  up  £50  in  a  box  for  Lord  Cardigan’s  New  Year’s  present 
to  the  King.  Charles  must  have  done  pretty  well  out  of  his  loyal 
peers,  for  only  the  year  before  Thomas  had  given  him  £300  as 
a  coronation  present.244  The  good  people  of  Deene  were  not 
forgotten.  The  morris  dancers  went  from  house  to  house  and 
were  made  welcome  at  the  Hall,  where  Mr.  George  Throck¬ 
morton,245  after  watching  their  performance  with  the  rest  of  the 
household,  gave  them  £1  sent  from  London  by  Lord  Cardigan. 

In  January,  1663,  the  Cardigans  returned  to  Deene.  That, 
in  spite  of  his  years  the  old  Earl  was  still  as  determined  and 
self-willed  as  he  had  ever  been,  is  well  shown  by  the  following 
incident.  The  living  of  Weldon,  happening  at  this  time  to  be 
vacant,  Lord  Cardigan,  as  patron,  decided  to  present  the  Rev. 
John  Ekins.  The  villagers  strongly  objected  and  petitioned 
him  on  behalf  of  a  man  of  their  own  choice,  of  the  name 
of  Arnold,  but  were  refused.  Robert  (now  by  courtesy  styled 
Lord  Brudenell),  was  much  perturbed  and  wrote  to  his  father 

241  Bru.  MSS.,  ASR.  112. 

242  Ibid.,  I,  xiv,  67. 

243  Ibid.  ASR.  1 12. 

244  Thomas’s  neighbour,  Lord  Exeter,  (John  Cecil,  the  4th  Earl  of  Exeter,  who 
succeeded  in  1643  and  died  in  1678),  contributed  £400  on  that  occasion. 

245  perhapg  a  son  Qf  the  Mr.  Thomas  Throckmorton  of  Deene  or  Deenthorpe, 
who  was  presented  at  Quarter  Sessions  for  popish  recusancy  in  1657.  ( JV.R.S .  I, 
p.  164.) 
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from  London  (February  2nd,  1663) :  “I  lean  far  more  to  that 
gentleman  the  whole  town  approveth,  than  one  that  is  likely 
to  set  them  all  together  by  the  ears,  but  if  your  Lordship  hath 
concluded  with  him,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.”  Thomas 
persisted,  Ekins  was  instituted  on  April  4th,  1663,  and  remained 
Rector  of  Weldon  until  his  death  eighteen  years  later.246  Robert 
was  struck  by  the  vigour  of  his  father’s  writing,  and  ended  his 
letter  thus :  “If  your  Lordship’s  health  be  as  good  as  your  hand, 
you  have  little  infirmity,  for  I  see  no  alteration  in  your  writing. 
I  am  your  Lordship’s  dutiful  and  most  affectionate  son, 
Brudenell.” 

Part  of  the  following  summer  was  spent  in  London,  and  in 
July  Thomas  went  home  for  the  last  time.  He  was  still  able  to 
attend  to  business  and  the  interviews  with  his  steward  took 
place  as  usual.  “Memo,  my  Lord  Cardigan  took  my  accounts,” 
wrote  Lynwood  in  his  great  book  on  August  18th,  1663.  Thomas 
signed  his  name  as  usual  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  but  the  writing 
was  shaky,  and  it  must  have  been  evident  to  those  about  him 
that  his  end  was  approaching.  Before  the  accounts  were  due  to 
be  signed  again,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Cardigan,  had  gone  to  his 
rest.  He  died  at  Deene  on  September  16th,  aged  about  eighty- 
five  years. 

Of  his  last  illness  no  details  have  survived,  but  it  may  be 
surmised  that  a  priest  was  with  him  to  administer  the  last  rites 
of  that  Church  of  which  he  was  such  a  devoted  son.  It  was  still 
unsafe  for  Catholic  priests  to  go  about  openly  and  undisguised, 
and  many  of  them  still  bore  assumed  names.  “Mr.  Brookes”, 
who  had  been  intimate  with  the  Brudenells  for  some  years,  was 
probably  acting  as  private  chaplain  at  Deene  at  the  time  of 
Thomas’s  death.  He,  and  a  Mr.  John  Tayllard,  received  £5 
apiece,  and  a  “Mr.  French”  the  sum  of  £20,  for  saying  masses 
for  Lord  Cardigan’s  soul.247  John  Tayllard  was  possibly  the 
priest  (John  Taylor)  captured  with  Brudenell  at  Hereford  in 
1645  (see  P-  I3^)* 

The  great  bell  at  Deene  was  tolled  on  the  Earl’s  passing,  and 
a  hush  fell  over  the  two  villages  as  the  news  went  round.  A 
coffin  was  made  at  the  cost  of  ten  shillings,  torches  were  bought 

246  H.  I.  Longden,  N.  &  R.  Clergy,  IV,  p.  215.  The  villagers’  choice  was 
perhaps  the  Thomas  Arnold  who  became  Rector  of  Gretton  (the  parish  adjoining 
Deene  on  the  west)  on  March  4th,  1663. 

247  Bru.  MSS.,  ASR.  112,  p.  66.  These  payments  are  recorded  under  the  year 
1664,  as  “for  my  Lord’s  soul”. 
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at  Oundle,  and  during  the  hours  of  the  night,  according  to  old 
custom,  the  body  was  laid  to  rest  in  a  grave  in  the  church. 
Mr.  Taylor,  the  parson  of  Deene,248  received  £i  in  gold, 
presumably  for  officiating  at  the  burial  service.  Four  strike  of 
oats  and  twenty-four  pounds  of  butter  and  spice  were  consumed 
in  the  baking  of  the  red  deer  for  the  funeral  feast.249 

With  Thomas  Brudenell  a  whole  epoch  had  passed  away,  and 
he  had  lived  to  set  his  foot  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  England, 
which  might  not  have  been  much  to  his  liking.  He  had  grown 
to  manhood  in  the  glorious  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  could 
easily  remember  the  national  rejoicings  at  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.  He  was  twenty-seven  at  the  time  of  the  Gun¬ 
powder  Plot,  which  event  cast  a  shadow  over  the  rest  of  his  life. 
His  sufferings  in  the  Civil  Wars  and  under  the  Commonwealth 
left  their  mark  upon  him,  and  it  is  a  sad  and  grief-stricken  face 
which  looks  down  from  his  portrait  in  the  great  hall  at  Deene — 
a  portrait  painted  in  his  old  age. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  his  private  life  Thomas  was  straight  and  honourable,  but 
it  is  hard  to  reconcile  his  protestations  to  the  authorities  under 
the  Commonwealth  with  his  statement  of  the  assistance  he  had 
given  to  the  King  when  he  claimed  his  earldom  from  Charles  II. 
But  even  he  did  not  claim  all  that  the  peerages  have  since 
credited  him  with.  Collins,  for  example  (followed  by  John 
Bridges  in  his  County  History)  stated  that  “unto  the  King,  in 
the  time  of  the  Civil  Wars,  he  signally  manifested  his  loyalty  by 
raising  soldiers  and  contributing  whatever  he  could  to  his 
[the  King’s]  aid  in  his  garrisons  of  Newark,  Lincoln,  and  Here¬ 
ford”.250  He  was  industrious  and  determined,  but  ready  to 
compromise  to  avoid  strife.  After  a  long  contention  over  tithes 
with  his  neighbour,  John  Norton,  Squire  of  Cotterstock,  he 
agreed  to  submit  the  matter  to  arbitration,  “for  further  con¬ 
troversy”,  said  he,  “will  but  breed  brabbles.”  This  was  in 
1 652. 251  He  had  not  inherited  the  litigious  character  of  previous 
generations  of  Brudenells.  He  was  kind  and  attentive  to  the  old 
— witness  the  care  which  he  took  of  old  Lady  Tresham,  his 
mother-in-law,  and  of  his  Uncle  John’s  widow.  He  was 

248  The  Rev.  Samuel  Taylor.  (See  p.  141  above.) 

249  Bru.  MSS.,  ASR.  112. 

250  Arthur  Collins,  The  Peerage  of  England,  5th  ed.  (1779),  II,  p.  498. 

261  Bru.  MSS.,  B.  vi.  8. 
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charitable  to  the  poor,  especially  to  those  of  his  own  faith,  and 
he  regularly  distributed  relief  to  the  little  colony  of  Catholics  in 
humble  circumstances  who  lived  at  Deene  and  the  surrounding 
villages  under  his  protection.  There  are  constantly  recurring 
sums  in  the  accounts  of  Thomas  Brudenell,  “given  to  poor 
Catholics.”252  But  his  compassion  was  extended  to  others  in 
distress,  regardless  of  their  religion.  He  bestowed  a  life  annuity 
of  £8  a  year  out  of  the  manor  of  Deene  on  “a  poor  maid,  born 
blind”.  The  half-yearly  payments  were  regularly  recorded  in 
the  accounts  as  “Blind  Brigit’s  annuity”.  She  was  a  Deene 
woman,  and  the  payments  were  continued  after  Thomas’s 
death. 

In  the  management  of  his  estates  Thomas  was  a  capable 
administrator,  giving  personal  attention  to  every  detail,  and 
with  a  keen  eye  to  his  own  economic  advantage.  But  he  was  a 
just  landlord  and  on  good  terms  with  his  tenants.  He  made 
some  exchanges  with  his  neighbours  of  land  in  Deenthorpe  and 
Weldon,  and  bought  the  manor  of  Wardley  in  Rutland  in 
1640253  from  Sir  Thomas  Burton  of  Stokerson  in  Leicestershire; 
otherwise  he  handed  on  to  his  son  his  estates  in  the  counties  of 
Northampton,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  and  Rutland,  pretty  much  as 
he  had  received  them  from  his  uncle,  John  Brudenell.  The 
manor  house  of  Stonton  Wyville  he  leased  to  his  cousin  and 
namesake,  Thomas  Brudenell.  Evidence  of  his  cultured  and 
scholarly  mind  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  architecture  of  his 
additions  to  the  Hall  at  Deene,254  and  in  the  collection  of 
printed  books  which  he  made,  still  in  their  original  vellum 
bindings.  Thomas  Brudenell’s  piety  was  characteristic  of  pro¬ 
fessing  Christians  of  all  persuasions  in  the  first  half  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  It  is  rather  in  his  consistent,  courageous,  and 
unswerving  devotion  to  the  Catholic  faith  through  thirty  years 
of  unrelenting  persecution  that  his  most  outstanding  quality  is 
to  be  found. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  next  generation  a  few  words  must  be 
said  about  Lady  Cardigan.  Bred  at  Rushton  Hall  with  a  father 
who  combined  an  almost  fanatical  Catholicism  with  a  genius 
for  domestic  architecture,  she,  like  her  husband,  belonged  to  an 
ancient  Northamptonshire  family.  The  shock  and  horror  of  the 

252  Ibid.,  ASR.  1 12. 

253  Ibid.,  A.  vi,  28. 

254  See  above,  pp.  108,  109. 
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Powder  Plot  and  of  her  brother  Francis’s  part  therein  and  his 
subsequent  fate,  belonged  to  the  year  before  her  marriage.255  The 
documents  tell  us  very  little  about  Lady  Cardigan  except  of  her 
strenuous  efforts  to  obtain  her  husband’s  release  during  the 
Civil  Wars.  It  seems  that  with  the  help  of  Edward  Freeman  she 
managed  affairs  at  Deene  during  the  latter  part  of  Thomas’s 
captivity.  She  accompanied  him  to  Bath  early  in  1660,  and  on 
May  10th  went  to  London,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  being 
present  at  Charles  II’s  triumphal  return,  for  she  took  with  her 
£50  to  spend  on  new  clothes.  But,  “my  Lord  being  not  well” 
she  hurried  back  to  Deene  a  week  later.  All  goes  to  prove  that 
she  was  a  devoted  wife.  One  letter  only  of  hers  survives,  which 
shows  her  in  a  very  charming  light.  It  concerns  her  beloved 
granddaughter,  Mary  Brudenell,  who  lived  with  her  at 
Hougham  after  Lord  Cardigan’s  death.  Mary  was  then  twenty- 
eight  and  was  sought  in  marriage  by  the  Earl  of  Kinnoull,256 
but  her  father  had  refused  his  consent  and  forbidden  them  to 
meet.  Kinnoull  had  asked  the  old  lady  to  intercede  for  him, 
and  this  she  readily  agreed  to  do : 

Good  Sonne,  [she  wrote  from  Hougham  on  January  10th,  1664], 
I  had  thought  to  have  been  the  first  to  have  given  you  notice  of 
my  Lord  of  Kinnoul’s  being  here,  but  I  perceive  by  Mr.  Trevar’s 
letter  you  had  notice  of  it  before.  ’Tis  true  he  came  hither  about 
ten  of  the  clock  on  Friday  night,  very  weary,  and  I  could  do  no 
less  than  give  him  a  civil  welcome,  considering  the  quality  of  his 
person. 

But  he  pursues  his  former  suit  to  your  daughter,  and,  remem¬ 
bering  what  you  said  to  me  at  your  departure  from  Deene,  made 
me  the  willinger  to  confer  with  him,  which  was  that  you  had  no 
exceptions  at  all  against  his  person,  but  only  his  present  fortune. 

I  hope  you  will  not  obstruct  her  for  the  want  of  £2,000,  of  one 
who  she  so  well  affects  and  may  be  so  happy  withal,  though  he 
hath  no  doubt  of  having  a  great  deal  more.  .  .  . 

After  offering  to  contribute  to  Mary’s  dowry,  Lady  Cardigan 
continued : 

255  Francis  Tresham  was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  but  died  before  he  was 
brought  to  trial.  There  is  a  portrait  of  him  at  Boughton  House. 

266  William  Hay,  4th  Earl  of  Kinnoull  (d.  1677),  was  the  son  of  George  the  2nd 
Earl.  He  fought  under  Montrose  in  the  Royalist  Army  and  was  twice  a  prisoner. 
He  had  no  children  by  his  first  wife,  Mary  Brudenell,  who  died  in  1665.  He 
married  secondly  Catherine  Cecil,  daughter  and  heir  of  Charles  Vise.  Cranborne 
son  of  William  2nd  Earl  of  Salisbury  (C.P.).  His  first  wife,  Mary  Brudenell,  was 
baptized  Jan.  7th,  1636,  at  Deene. 
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So  I  hope  this  may  give  content  to  all  parties,  and  make  me  live 

somewhat  the  longer  if  you  grant  this  my  request.  .  .  .  My 

blessing  to  yourself  and  all  yours, 

I  remain,  your  most  affectionate  mother, 

[Signed]  M.  Cardigan. 

“Good  Robin,”  she  added  under  her  signature,  “Let  me  entreat 
you  once  again  to  grant  me  this  my  request,  being  the  first  and 
the  last  which  ever  I  shall  ask,  what  is  that  she  may  be  married 
to  my  Lord  of  Kinnoul.”257  The  appeal  was  irresistible,  Lord 
Cardigan  relented,  and  the  marriage  took  place.  Their  happi¬ 
ness,  however,  was  short-lived,  for  Mary  died  in  the  following 
year. 

Lady  Cardigan  only  survived  her  husband  thirteen  months. 
She  died  at  Hougham  on  October  23rd,  1664.  Her  body  was 
brought  to  Deene  for  burial,  and  the  last  stage  of  the  journey 
was  by  torchlight.258  Once  more  the  great  bell  at  Deene  was 
tolled,  the  vault  in  the  church  was  re-opened,  and  her  body 
was  laid  to  rest  beside  that  of  her  husband.  Their  married  life 
had  lasted  for  fifty-seven  years.  A  plain  monument  of  Stanwick 
marble  was  erected  over  their  tomb,  with  the  simple  inscription : 

Hie  jacent  Thomas  Dominus  Brudenell 
Comes  de  Cardigan 
Qui  obiit  160  Sept.  Anno  1663: 

Et  Maria  Comitissa  de  Cardigan  uxor  ejus, 

Quae  obiit  230  Oct.  1664. 

VI 

ROBERT,  EARL  OF  CARDIGAN 

Robert  Brudenell  was  an  elderly  man  of  fifty-six  when  he 
succeeded  to  his  father’s  titles  and  estates  as  second  Earl  of 
Cardigan.  He  spent  the  winter  following  his  father’s  death 
in  London,  receiving  his  writ  of  summons  to  Parliament  in 
March.259  In  the  following  May  (1664),  he  settled  himself  at 
Deene,  opening  the  new  reign  with  a  large  family  gathering. 
“My  Lord  Cardigan  came  from  London  with  all  his  family,” 
runs  the  entry  in  Will  Lynwood’s  book.260  This  family  con- 

267  Bru.  MSS.,  I,  xiv,  58. 

268  Two  dozen  torches  were  bought  at  Stamford.  ( Ibid .,  ASR.  1 12.) 

259  H.M.C.  7  th  Rep.,  p.  175a. 

260  Bru.  MSS.,  ASR.  112. 
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sisted  of  his  son  Francis,  now  styled  Lord  Brudenell  and  still 
unmarried ;  his  daughter  Anna  Maria,  Countess  of  Shrewsbury, 
with  her  husband  and  children ;  and  his  two  youngest  and  then 
unmarried  daughters  Catherine  and  Mary.  His  eldest  daughter, 
Lady  Kinnoull,  and  her  husband,  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
of  the  party. 

So  once  again,  after  all  these  troubled  years,  Deene  Hall 
echoed  with  the  voices  and  laughter  of  a  new  generation  of 
Brudenells,  songs  and  music  were  heard  in  the  great  hall,  and 
the  park  resounded  with  the  thud  of  horses’  hooves  as  the  young 
people  galloped  over  the  turf  in  the  spring  sunshine.  In  the 
scented  evenings  they  might  have  been  seen  to  cross  the  stream 
and  wander  over  the  park  into  the  woods  to  listen  to  the 
nightingales;  friends  and  contemporaries,  such  as  the  young 
Fanes  and  Hattons  from  Apethorpe  and  Kirby,  would  ride  over. 
Life  seemed  full  of  hope  and  the  world  once  more  a  good  place 
to  live  in,  as  they  danced  and  sang  and  played  games  together, 
while,  for  the  studiously  inclined,  there  was  always  the  library. 
In  the  background  a  crowd  of  servants,  most  of  them  young, 
had  to  rise  early  and  work  hard,  but  they,  too,  had  plenty  of 
fun  and  enjoyment  among  themselves.  Joyful  restorations  of 
this  kind  were  taking  place  all  over  England.  And  indeed,  with 
the  King  once  more  on  his  throne,  the  bishops  and  the  House  of 
Lords  reinstated,  and  the  nobles  and  gentry  of  England  back  in 
their  homes  again,  it  seemed  as  though  the  good  old  days  had 
indeed  returned  and  that  all  would  go  on  as  before  the  wars. 

But  that  is  precisely  what  never  happens.  Many  intangible 
as  well  as  tangible  things  had  been  destroyed  since  1 642  which 
could  never  be  restored.  At  the  court,  the  reaction  from  Puritan 
strictness  and  the  King’s  personal  example  led  to  a  state  of 
things  where  vice  was  the  mode  and  old-fashioned  virtue  the 
object  of  ridicule.  The  canker  at  the  centre  spread  through  the 
nation.  “The  character  of  English  politicians,  and,  to  a  less 
extent,  the  character  of  the  landed  gentry  as  a  whole,”  says 
Trevelyan,  “had  degenerated  under  the  corroding  influence  of 
war,  confiscation,  and  revolution.”261  Of  great  significance, 
too,  was  the  fact  that  a  whole  generation  had  been  deprived  of 
the  regular  discipline  of  English  schools  and  of  the  wholesome 
atmosphere  of  country  life  with  its  every-day  contacts  with  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  Robert  Brudenell  and  his  family  had 


261  History  of  England,  p.  448. 
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been  uprooted,  like  so  many  others,  and  had  spent  many  years 
“residing”,  but  not  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  living,  in 
France  and  the  Netherlands.  They  did  not  remain  unaffected 
by  these  various  circumstances  and  influences  and  the  scandal 
which  was  shortly  to  cast  a  shadow  over  their  lives,  could 
hardly  have  occurred  in  an  earlier  generation. 

The  records  are  very  silent  about  the  second  Earl  of  Cardigan 
except  with  regard  to  his  relations  with  his  children,  and  with 
his  eldest  grandson,  Charles  Talbot,  the  future  Earl  and  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  who  was  destined  in  the  next  century  to  exercise 
an  important  influence  on  the  lives  of  the  Brudenells.262  Lord 
Cardigan’s  daughter,  Anna  Maria,  Countess  of  Shrewsbury, 
who  with  her  husband  had  stayed  at  Deene  with  her  grand¬ 
father  in  1662  as  related  above,  had  become  notorious  for  her 
behaviour,  even  among  the  not  too  reputable  ladies  of  Charles 
II’s  Court.  “Duels  were  fought  every  day  for  the  favours  of  Lady 
Shrewsbury,  who  thought  it  her  greatest  merit  to  be  more  of  a 
coquette  than  her  rivals.”263  In  1666  the  Cardigans  had  gone 
to  York,  taking  with  them  “the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  his  lady 
and  a  great  retinue”.  There  they  met  the  Duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham,264  who  promptly  fell  in  love  with  Lady  Shrewsbury, 
persuaded  the  whole  party  to  stay  on,  and  entertained  them  “at 
vast  expense  in  my  Lord  Irwin’s  house  for  a  whole  month”.265 
“The  days  were  spent  in  visits  and  play,  and  all  sorts  of  diver¬ 
sions  that  place  could  afford,  and  the  nights  in  dancing  some¬ 
times  till  day  the  next  morning.”  The  Duke’s  attentions  to 
Anna  Maria  became  more  than  Shrewsbury  could  bear,  a 
quarrel  ensued,  and  Lord  Cardigan  tried  to  make  peace  be¬ 
tween  them,  but  with  little  success,  though  Shrewsbury,  who 
adored  his  wife,  was  the  most  long-suffering  of  husbands.  The 
scandal  had  for  some  months  been  the  chief  topic  of  society 
gossip266  when  one  January  day  in  1668  the  world  was  horrified 

262  Charles  Talbot,  K.G.,  12th  Earl  and  only  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  (1660-1718), 
was  son  of  the  nth  Earl  by  Anna  Maria  Brudenell,  daughter  of  the  2nd  Earl  of 
Cardigan.  He  became  a  Protestant  in  1679  and  was  one  of  the  principal  organisers 
of  the  Glorious  Revolution  ten  years  later.  He  exercised  a  great  influence  on 
George,  3rd  Earl  of  Cardigan  and  his  brother  James  Brudenell  in  their  youth. 

263  T.  C.  Nicholson  and  A.  S.  Turberville,  Charles  Talbot,  Duke  of  Shrewsbury 
(i93o)5  P-  2. 

264  George  Villiers,  2nd  Duke  of  Buckingham  (1628-87).  He  was  brought  up 
with  Charles  Fs  children,  and  was  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber  to  Charles  II. 

265  Memoirs  of  Sir  John  Reresby,  ed.  Andrew  Browning,  pp.  58,  59. 

266  “Her  amour  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  had  begun  six  years  previously.” 
D.N.B.  quoting  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  John  Reresby,  ed.  Cartwright  (1875). 


John  Brudenell  Montagu,  Lord  Brudenell,  and,  by  courtesy  from  1 766,  Marquess  of 
Monthermer  (1735-70),  only  son  of  George,  Earl  of  Cardigan  and  Duke  of  Montagu. 

By  Anton  Raphael  Mengs. 


James  Brudenell,  fifth  Earl  of  Cardigan  (1725-1811).  By  Sir  William  Beechey. 
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by  the  news  that  Shrewsbury  had  been  dangerously  wounded 
by  the  Duke  in  a  duel  in  which  one  of  the  seconds  had  been 
killed  outright.  Samuel  Pepys,  in  his  diary  under  date  January 
17th,  1668,  described  the  tragedy: 

Up  and  by  coach  to  Whitehall,  to  attend  the  Council  .  .  .  and 
then  from  the  whole  house  the  discourse  of  the  duel  yesterday 
between  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Holmes,  and  one  Jenkins, 
on  one  side,  and  my  Lord  of  Shrewsbury,  Sir  John  Talbot,  and 
one  Bernard  Howard  on  the  other  side.  And  all  about  my  Lady 
Shrewsbury,  who  is  a  whore,  and  is  at  this  time,  and  hath  for  a 
great  while  been,  a  whore  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  And  so 
her  husband  challenged  him,  and  they  met  yesterday  in  a  close 
near  Barn  Elms,  and  there  fought.  And  my  Lord  Shrewsbury  is 
run  through  the  body,  from  the  right  breast  through  the  shoulder, 
and  Sir  John  Talbot  all  along  up  one  of  his  arms,  and  Jenkins 
killed  upon  the  place  and  the  rest — all  in  a  little  measure — 
wounded.  .  .  .  The  whole  House  full  of  nothing  but  the  talk  of 
this  business,  and  it  is  said  that  my  Lord  Shrewsbury’s  case  is  to 
be  feared,  that  he  may  die  too.267 

And  die  poor  Shrewsbury  did,  just  two  months  later.  The  story 
was  handed  down  and  recorded  in  the  next  century  by  Horace 
Walpole,  that  Anna  Maria  had  dressed  herself  as  a  page  and 
held  the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  horse  while  he  fought  her  hus¬ 
band.  She  certainly  had  a  very  bad  reputation.  Pepys  tells 
another  tale  about  poor  Harry  Killigrew,268  who  was  set  upon 
in  his  hackney  coach  going  from  Hyde  Park  to  Hammersmith, 
and  wounded  in  nine  places  by  a  gang  of  ruffians  supposed  to 
have  been  hired  by  the  Countess,  “she  being  by,  in  her  coach 
with  six  horses.”269  This  was  her  revenge  on  Killigrew  for 
boasting  about  his  former  intimacy  with  her.  “The  wanton 
Shrewsbury,”  as  Pope  called  her,270  she  certainly  was,  and  a 
dangerous  wanton  too.  That  occurred  in  1669.  In  1672,  John 
Evelyn,  visiting  Newmarket  where  Charles  II  was  staying  for 
the  races,  wrote : 

I  lodged  this  night  at  Newmarket,  where  I  found  the  jolly 
blades  racing,  dancing,  feasting,  and  revelling,  more  resembling 
a  luxurious  and  abandoned  rout  than  a  Christian  court.  The 

267  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys  (1920  ed.),  VII,  pp.  283,  284. 

268  Perhaps  Henry  Killigrew  (d.  1712),  who  became  an  Admiral  and  was 
Commander-in-Chief  against  the  French  in  the  Mediterranean  in  1689-90. 

269  Ibid.,  VIII,  p.  326. 

270  G.E.C.,  Complete  Peerage,  VII,  p.  143m 
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Duke  of  Buckingham  was  now  in  mighty  favour,  and  had  with 

him  that  impudent  woman  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  with  his 

band  of  fiddlers.271 

At  last  the  scandal  grew  so  unbearable  that  the  young  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury’s  trustees,  one  of  whom  was  his  uncle  Lord 
Brudenell,  petitioned  the  House  of  Lords  to  take  him  under 
their  protection.  The  Earl,  they  said,  is  “a  youth  of  great 
hopes”,  and  “becomes  every  day  more  sensible  of  the  deplorable 
death  of  his  father  and  the  dishonour  caused  to  his  family  by 
the  wicked  and  scandalous  life  led  by  George,  Duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham  with  Anna  Maria,  Countess  of  Shrewsbury”.  They  had, 
it  was  declared,  actually  buried  an  illegitimate  son  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  under  the  title  of  Earl  of  Coventry.  The  House 
agreed  that  something  should  be  done,  Buckingham  and  the 
Countess  were  each  of  them  bound  over  in  £10,000  apiece  not 
to  converse  or  cohabit  for  the  future”,  and  young  Shrewsbury 
was  handed  over  to  the  care  of  his  guardians — his  grandfather 
the  Earl  of  Cardigan,  and  his  Talbot  uncles.2'2 

Anna  Maria  was  in  deep  distress.  She  wrote  to  her  father, 
making  submission  and  begging  that  she  “might  not  be  made 
desperate”.  Her  parents  forgave  her  and  received  her  again  at 
Deene,  where  her  son,  who  mentions  going  there  in  1672  and 
1683,  had  been  accustomed  to  spend  his  summer  holidays.273 
The  Talbots  were  anxious  to  prevent  the  boy,  now  fourteen 
years  of  age,  from  associating  with  his  mother.  Arrange¬ 
ments  were  therefore  made  to  send  him  to  Paris  with  a  tutor  to 
complete  his  education.  His  mother,  hearing  of  it,  wrote  him 
a  letter  full  of  repentance,  humility,  and  affection,  promising 
that  she  would  “put  herself  into  such  a  retirement  that  he 
would  not  be  displeased  at”,  making  many  good  resolutions 
as  to  her  “future  deportment”  and  earnestly  begging  to 
be  allowed  to  see  him  before  his  departure.  Shrewsbury 
appealed  urgently  to  his  guardians,  but  they  were  adamant, 
and  he  left  for  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1674  without  having  seen 
his  mother. 

Between  Lord  Cardigan  and  his  grandson  there  was  a  great 
affection,  in  spite  of  occasional  quarrels,  for  Shrewsbury  was  a 
precocious  youth  and  had  already  begun  to  look  into  his  affairs. 

271  Diary  of  John  Evelyn  (Everyman  ed.),  p.  70. 

272  H.M.C.  9 th  Rep.,  pp.  35,  36. 

273  Buccl.  MSS.,  Shrewsbury  Letters,  I,  p.  8. 
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When  he  did  not  approve  of  the  action  of  his  trustees  he  com¬ 
plained  to  his  grandfather,  and  if  his  questions  and  criticisms 
upset  the  old  man  the  lad’s  mother  and  grandmother  would 
“persuade  him  to  a  reconciliation”.  We  have  Robert’s  own 
word  for  this.274 

Anna  Maria  kept  her  promise  and  in  August  1674  she 
arrived  in  Paris,  escorted  by  her  father,  and  was  received  into 
a  convent.  She  was  constantly  visited  by  both  her  father  and 
her  son,  and  Shrewsbury  actually  became  a  little  jealous  of  his 
grandfather. 

I  wish  with  all  my  soul,  [he  wrote  to  his  uncle]  that  my  grand¬ 
father  was  with  you  in  England,  that  I  might  have  my  Mother 
to  myself,  for,  good  man,  he  is  so  passionately  fond  of  her  that  I 
must  as  well  work  with  my  friends  to  persuade  him  to  let  her  stay, 
as  to  persuade  her  to  stay.  She  doth  now  show  a  very  repentant 
heart,  and  she  must  continue  till  all  the  world  sees  it. 

There  is  none  of  my  friends  shall  complain  that  my  unkindness 
to  her  shall  make  her  return  back  into  England,  for  whilst  she 
stays  here  I  will  be  as  kind  to  her  as  any  child  can  be  to  a  mother. 
...  I  do  assure  you  she  has  gone  through  a  part  of  a  purgatory 
since  she  came  hither. 

He  added  in  a  postscript : 

Since  my  Mother’s  coming  hither,  she  hath  given  me  a  dia¬ 
mond  ring,  and  a  pair  of  silver  candlesticks.275 

So  loth  was  Robert  to  leave  his  daughter,  that  he  remained 
abroad  for  a  whole  year.  The  month  of  May,  1675,  was  spent 
by  the  three  generations  at  Pontoise.  On  their  return  to  Paris, 
Anna  Maria  stayed  for  a  week  with  her  son  in  his  lodgings. 
They  went  to  Versailles,  visited  the  Palace,  and,  the  court  being 
away,  had  the  fountains  turned  on  for  their  entertainment.  She 
then  returned  to  her  convent,  “and  I  do  not  as  yet,  hear  any¬ 
thing  of  her  leaving  it  if  my  grandfather  were  at  home  with 
you,”  wrote  her  son.  He  was  watching  her  very  carefully. 
“My  Mother’s  way  of  living”  (while  they  were  at  Pontoise) 
“gave  very  good  content  to  my  friends,”  he  wrote  in  another 
letter,  and  again,  “She  doth  shew  a  great  deal  of  kindness  to 
me,  and  sorrow  for  what  is  past,  which  I  have  some  reason  to 

274  In  a  letter  to  Shrewsbury,  quoted  by  the  latter  in  a  letter  to  his  uncle  Sir  John 
Talbot,  written  from  Paris  on  August  25th,  1674.  (Ibid.,  I,  p.  25.) 

275  Ibid.,  vol.  I.  (Nov.  26th,  1674.) 
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believe  is  real.  Which,  if  it  be,  she  cannot  love  me  better  than 
I  will  return  her.”276 

A  few  more  months,  and  Anna  Maria  could  endure  her  pur¬ 
gatory  no  longer.  With  the  full  approval  of  her  father,  she 
insisted  on  returning  to  England  on  pretext  of  business.  It  was 
arranged  that  she  should  live  at  Cardigan  House  in  London. 
Her  son  dreaded  this  step,  which  might  “give  the  world  a 
further  occasion  to  talk  of  her”,  but  he  was  powerless  to  pre¬ 
vent  it,  and  escorted  her  as  far  as  Rouen  on  her  homeward 
journey.277  She  took  back  with  her  to  England  a  portrait  of 
young  Shrewsbury  which  she  had  had  executed  in  Paris,  and 
which  is  possibly  the  one  now  hanging  at  Deene.  Shrewsbury’s 
fears  for  his  mother  were  falsified,  and  he  was  able  to  write  from 
Paris  to  Sir  John  Talbot  (December  nth,  1675) :  “What  you 
write  concerning  my  Mother’s  retired  and  prudent  deportment 
is  double  satisfaction  both  to  hear  it,  and  to  hear  it  from  your 
mouth.”278 

Robert  was  now  very  anxious  that  his  daughter  should  be 
received  at  court  “to  wash  out  that  particular  blot  that  lay 
upon  her”,  as  he  wrote  to  his  grandson,  urging  him  to  use  any 
influence  at  his  command  to  this  end.  Shrewsbury  agreed,  but 
made  it  a  condition  that  his  mother  should  first  dismiss  a  certain 
Mrs.  Knight  and  other  bad  companions.  She  did  so,  and  his 
letter  to  his  uncle,  Sir  John  Talbot,  tells  the  rest  of  the  story: 

Sir  John  [he  wrote],  I  received  yours  together  with  the  news 
of  my  Mother’s  reception  at  court,  and  am  confident  that  what 
you  have  done  is  most  to  my  advantage,  so  much  I  rely  in  your 
friendship  and  prudence  .  .  . 

The  entree  to  the  Palace  was  not  effected  without  a  struggle 
and  poor  Queen  Catherine’s  objections  were  overcome  with 
difficulty,  as  appears  by  a  letter  from  Grace,  Lady  Chaworth, 
to  her  brother  Lord  Roos  at  Belvoir  Castle  (December  25th, 
1677): 

Lady  Shrewsbury  hath  bin  by  the  King’s  absolute  command 
received  by  the  Queen,  who  did  beg  it  of  her  to  gratify,  as  he  said, 
the  long,  reiterated  request  of  her  son  and  father.279 

276  Ibid.,  I,  No.  33. 

277  Ibid.,  No.  40.  (Oct.  26th,  1675.) 

278  Ibid.,  No.  42. 

279  H.M.C.,  Rutland  MSS.,  II,  pp.  34-36. 
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Shrewsbury  was  of  course  delighted,  and  wrote  to  Sir  John 
Talbot : 

My  obligations  to  you  are  so  great  that  I  am  glad  I  have  any¬ 
thing  (though  never  so  inconsiderable),  that  may  be  convenient 
for  you,  and  therefore  do  desire  you  will  please  to  accept  the  next 
presentation  of  Aston  Gifford  parsonage.280 

Church  patronage  undoubtedly  has  its  uses. 

Anna  Maria  eventually  escaped  by  a  second  marriage  from 
the  intolerable  supervision  exercised  over  her  by  her  son  with 
his  conditional  affection.  Her  second  husband  was  a  Somerset¬ 
shire  gentleman  named  George  Rodney  Bridges,  a  Gentleman 
of  the  Bedchamber.  She  offended  Shrewsbury  by  not  taking 
him  into  her  confidence,  merely  announcing  her  marriage  in  a 
brief  note  six  weeks  after  it  had  taken  place.  When  she  died 
twenty-four  years  later  he  was  in  Rome.  He  wrote  in  his  diary 
on  May  31st,  1702:  “I  stirred  not  abroad  this  morning.  Saw 
no  company.  Dined  alone.  Received  letters  from  England  that 
on  the  19th  April,  O.S.,  my  Mother  died.” 

When  Shrewsbury  had  arrived  at  marriageable  age,  Lord 
Cardigan  and  the  Talbots  no  doubt  thought  they  were  only 
doing  their  duty  by  their  ward  when  they  tried  to  find  him  a 
suitable  wife.  They  arranged  a  meeting  between  him  and  Lord 
Northampton’s  daughter,  but  it  came  to  nothing,  and  when  the 
young  man,  still  under  nineteen,  received  a  letter  from  his 
guardians  submitting  the  names  of  four  ladies,  and  strongly 
recommending  the  fourth,  with  the  fullest  details  of  her  fortune 
and  expectations,  he  burst  out:  “My  inclinations  were  not 
wanting  to  have  made  a  sharp  reply.”281  When  war  with 
France  seemed  unavoidable  in  1678,  he  was  eager  to  go  and 
fight.  His  grandfather  objected,  and  Shrewsbury  complained : 
“I  believe  he  designed  me  an  idle  life  in  England,  as  secure  from 
danger  as  honour.”282  Three  months  later  he  was  at  Charle- 
ville,  on  his  way  to  join  Marshal  Schomberg’s  army.  He  was  a 
high-spirited  young  man,  full  of  character,  determined  to  take 
his  own  line  in  life  and  to  decide  things  for  himself,  even  in 
matters  of  religion.  He  had,  of  course,  been  brought  up  as  a 
Catholic  and  subjected  all  his  life  to  Catholic  influences,  but  a 

280  Buccl.  MSS.,  Shrewsbury  Letters,  No.  61,  from  Paris,  9th  Jan.,  1678.  Aston 
Gifford  is  in  Wiltshire. 

281  Ibid.,  I,  No.  73,  Paris,  Feb.  16th,  1679. 

282  Ibid.,  I,  No.  75,  March  9th,  1778. 
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chance  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Tillotson,283  afterwards  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  published  a  book  entitled 
The  Rule  of  Faith  (1666)  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  led  to 
doubts  and  questionings  in  Shrewsbury’s  mind.  Religious  argu¬ 
ments  with  Tillotson  followed.  Feeling  unequal  to  the  contest — 
he  was  then  about  seventeen  years  of  age — Shrewsbury  got 
Lord  Cardigan  to  collect  “all  that  the  Romish  priests  could  say 
in  defence  of  their  religion”,  and  took  it  to  Tillotson.  Tillotson 
replied,  and  young  Shrewsbury  went  backwards  and  forwards 
between  them,  until,  after  listening  carefully  to  both  sides  of  an 
argument  that  was  continued  over  two  years,  he  became  “thor¬ 
oughly  alienated  from  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  Rome” 
and  embraced  the  Protestant  faith.  This  must  have  been  a 
shattering  blow  to  his  grandfather. 

Robert’s  only  surviving  son,  Francis,  Lord  Brudenell,  married 
in  1668  Lady  Frances  Savile,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex.284 
She  only  brought  with  her  a  marriage  portion  of  £5,000,  but 
on  the  death  of  her  brother  James,  succeeded  to  the  Savile 
estates  in  Yorkshire.  These  estates  eventually  brought  great 
wealth  to  the  Brudenells,  for  there  were  both  coal  and  iron  on 
the  property,  and  as  the  population  around  Wakefield  increased 
so  did  the  value  of  the  land  for  building  purposes.  Howley 
Hall,  the  principal  residence  of  the  Saviles,  long  since  demo¬ 
lished,  was  a  beautiful  old  house,  worthy  to  be  compared  to 
Deene.  Robert  made  the  usual  settlements  on  his  son  at  his 
marriage,  and  further  engaged  “to  find  him,  his  ijamily  and 
servants,  in  meat,  drink,  washing  and  lodging”,  or,  in  lieu 
thereof,  to  pay  him  £500  a  year. 

There  were  eight  children  of  the  marriage.  Two  boys, 
Robert  and  Francis,  died  in  childhood.  In  1685,  when  they 
had  been  seventeen  years  married,  a  third  son  was  born,  who 
was  christened  George.  To  provide  against  every  contingency, 
in  the  following  year  Lord  Cardigan  and  his  son  settled  the 
reversion  of  the  family  estates  on  the  young  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
if  Lord  Brudenell  should  die  without  surviving  male  issue.285 
Shrewsbury,  now  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  had  grown  into  a 

283  John  Tillotson  (1630-94),  son  of  a  Protestant  Dissenter.  He  was  chaplain  to 
Charles  II,  Dean  of  Canterbury  1670,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  1689,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  1691.  He  was  a  fine  preacher. 

284  Thomas  Savile  (1590?- 1658),  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber  and  Treasurer 
of  the  Household  to  Charles  I,  followed  a  wavering  political  course  in  the  Civil 
Wars.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Sussex  in  1644,  but  ended  by  joining  the  Parliament. 

286  Bru.  MSS.,  K.  ix,  14,  1686. 
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man  of  outstanding  personality  and  charm,  in  Dean  Swift’s 
opinion,  the  finest  gentleman  of  his  day,286  and,  according  to 
Bishop  Burnet,  “a  man  of  much  honour  and  of  great  integrity 
and  truth  and  of  so  sweet  a  temper  that  he  charms  all  that  know 
him.”287  He  was  at  this  date  in  command  of  a  regiment  of 
horse,  was  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber  to  his  godfather, 
Charles  II,  and,  in  spite  of  a  “blemish”  over  one  eye,  was  con¬ 
sidered  extremely  handsome.  Any  expectations  he  may  have 
had  of  inheriting  Deene  were  disappointed,  for  George  survived 
to  be  the  third  Earl  of  Cardigan,  and  yet  another  son,  James, 
was  born,  who  also  grew  to  man’s  estate. 

Francis  Brudenell  and  his  wife  lived,  it  seems,  chiefly  in 
London,  and  were  very  much  in  the  gay  and  fashionable  world. 
But  they  were  often  enough  at  Deene  for  Lady  Brudenell  to 
carry  on  the  family  tradition  by  striking  up  an  intimate  friend¬ 
ship  with  Lady  Hatton  of  Kirby  Hall.  They  corresponded  with 
each  other,  and  Lady  Brudenell  would  write  highly  amusing 
letters  from  London,  detailing  all  the  latest  news  and  gossip. 
In  one  directed  to  “The  Right  Honble.  the  Lady  Hatton  of 
Karbye  [sic],  to  be  left  with  the  postmaster  of  Stamford, 
Northamptonshire”,288  she  said — (we  give  it  in  the  original 
spelling)  : 

Wee  have  heer  tow  strange  ambasaders,  one  from  ye  King  of 
Fez,  ye  other  from  Muscovett.  [Russia].  Ye  last  all  the  towne 
has  seen  him  but  myself  Hee  goes  to  the  plays  3  times  a  weeke, 
and  stinckes  soe  that  all  the  ladyes  are  not  able  to  take  their  mufes 
from  their  noses  all  the  play  time. 

Now  I  am  writing  news  I  must  needs  lett  your  Ladyship  know 
I  beelieu  my  sister  Mary  will  bee  maryed  with  in  this  munth,  I 
hope  very  happy ly  to  one  of  2,000  pounds  a  year. 

I  fear  ye  post  will  be  gone  if  I  say  one  word  more  then  that  I 
am  faithfully  your  Ladyship’s  humble  servant, 

F.  Brudenell. 

And  in  another : 

To  the  Honorable  Lady  Hatton  at  Kerby. 

I  am  extream  glad  to  have  a  letter  from  deare  Lady  Hatton 
upon  any  score,  but  I  can  assure  you  it  was  needless  to  make  an 
excuse  for  your  first,  for  I  saw  nothing  in  it  but  what  was  very 
kind,  though  melancholy  about  little  miss  being  so  ill.  The  joy 

288  J.  W.  E.  Doyle,  Official  Baronage  of  England ,  III,  p.  325. 

287  C.P.,  XI,  p.  723. 

288  B.M.,  ADD.  MS.  29,558,  fo.  45. 
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of  a  child’s  recovery  makes  great  amends  to  a  mother’s  care  when 
they  are  sick.  I  hope  in  a  short  time  to  heare  you  are  a  perfect 
happy  mother  of  two  girles  and  a  brave  boy.  Now  you  are  capable 
of  devertion  I  would  fain  have  gott  some  news  to  a  sent  you,  and 
have  inquired  of  everry  one  I  find  to  noe  purpose.  All  I  hear  is 
poor  Mr.  Coles  dyeing  .  .  .  The  lampoons  that  are  made  of 
most  of  the  towne  ladys  are  soe  nasty  that  noe  woman  will  read 
them  or  I  would  have  got  them  for  you. 

Poor  sister  Westmorland289  has  hort  her  arme  very  much  with 
being  overturned  in  her  walk.  My  Lord  puts  mee  in  hopes  of 
seeing  Deen  this  sumor,  which  pleases  me  mightily  with  the 
thoughts  of  beeing  with  your  Ladyship  often,  and  assure  by  word 
of  mouth  how  much  I  am  your  humble  servant, 

F.  Brudenell.290 

Lady  Hatton  fell  ill  of  the  smallpox,  and  Frances  Brudenell, 
greatly  distressed,  wrote  to  Lord  Hatton,  “I  cannot  bee  at  reast 
till  I  know  how  she  is  and  if  I  cane  doe  her  anny  sends,  I’le 
come  up  with  all  my  heart,  for  I  doe  not  in  the  least  fear  the 
smale  pox  when  one  I  love  is  ill  of  it.  God  send  her  to  doe 
well.”291 

Of  Robert,  Earl  of  Cardigan’s  younger  children,  Catherine 
married  the  Earl  of  Middleton,292  of  whom  Pepys’s  opinion  was 
that  he  was  “a  shrewd  man,  but  a  drinking  man,  I  think,  as  all 
the  world  says,  but  a  man  that  hath  seen  much  of  the  world  and 
is  a  Scot”.293  Dorothy,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  married, 
as  his  second  wife,  Charles,  third  Earl  of  Westmorland.  Thus 
all  the  four  Brudenell  daughters  married  Earls,  and  the 

289  Dorothy  Brudenell,  Countess  of  Westmorland. 

290  B.M.,  Add.  MS.  29,558,  fo.  43. 

291  Ibid.,  fo.  42.  These  two  letters  are  dated  c.  1680  in  the  British  Museum 
Catalogue.  In  that  year  Lord  Hatton  (2nd  Baron  Hatton  and  (1683)  1st  Viscount 
Hatton  of  Gretton)  returned  to  Kirby  after  his  ten  years’  governorship  of  Guernsey, 
where,  in  1672,  his  mother  and  first  wife  were  killed  in  an  explosion  at  Castle 
Cornet.  His  second  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1675  and  who  died  in  1684,  was 
Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Yelverton,  2nd  baronet,  of  Easton  Maudit, 
Northants,  by  his  wife  Susan  suo  jure  Baroness  Grey  of  Ruthin.  Lord  Hatton 
married  a  third  time  in  1685  and  died  in  1706. 

He  was  succeeded  in  turn  by  his  two  sons,  the  2nd  and  3rd  Viscounts,  and  on 
the  death  of  the  latter  in  1762,  the  Hatton  titles  became  extinct.  Kirby  Hall 
passed  to  their  sisters  Elizabeth  and  Ann  and  upon  their  deaths  in  1 764,  to  Edward 
Finch,  5th  son  of  Ann  Hatton  above-mentioned,  wife  of  Daniel  Finch,  7th  Earl  of 
Winchilsea. 

292  Charles  Middleton,  2nd  Earl  of  Middleton  (i640?-i7I9)  was  Secretary  of 
State  to  James  II,  whom  he  tried  to  induce  to  abandon  his  flight.  He  remained  in 
England,  but  was  apprehended  in  1692.  On  his  release  he  went  overseas  and 
became  chief  adviser  to  James  II  and  then  to  his  son  at  St.  Germains.  According  to 
D.N.B.  he  did  not  become  a  Roman  Catholic  until  1703. 

293  Pepys’s  Diary,  VIII,  p.  12 1.  Buccl.  MSS.,  Diary  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
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only  son  an  Earl’s  daughter.  Except  for  Dorothy’s,  these 
matches  were  evidently  made  in  London.  The  Brudenells 
were  moving  in  a  different  sphere  from  the  days  of  their  local 
alliances  with  Fitzwilliams,  Everards,  Taylards,  and  Treshams. 

In  spite  of  high  expectations  to  the  contrary,  life  for  the 
Catholics  after  the  Restoration  was  in  many  ways  little  easier, 
and  in  others,  worse,  than  before.  Charles  II’s  leanings  towards 
Rome  were  suspected,  and  his  brother  James  was  an  avowed 
Catholic.  Any  attempt  on  their  part  to  ease  the  lot  of  their 
Catholic  subjects  met  with  the  most  strenuous  opposition  from 
a  now  overwhelmingly  Protestant  nation.  The  Declaration  of 
Indulgence,  suspending,  without  Parliamentary  sanction,  the 
penal  laws  against  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic  noncon¬ 
formists,  resulted  in  the  passing  by  an  indignant  Parliament  of 
the  Test  Act.  By  this  measure,  passed  in  1673,  all  holding  or 
accepting  civil  or  military  appointments  under  the  Crown,  were 
obliged  to  take  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  to  produce  a  certificate  from  the 
officiating  minister  to  that  effect.  All  decent  nonconformists 
were  thereby  driven  out  of  public  life.  Five  years  later,  the 
discovery  of  Charles’s  secret  treaty  with  Louis  XIV,  providing 
among  other  things  for  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  religion 
in  England,  together  with  Titus  Oates’s  “revelation”  of  an 
entirely  bogus  “Popish  Plot”,  roused  public  feeling  to  such  a 
pitch  that  Parliament  insisted  on  the  stricter  execution  of  the 
penal  laws.  Once  again  the  Catholics  crowded  the  gaols. 
Indignation  against  Charles  for  his  treachery  to  the  Church  of 
England  was  justifiable,  but  it  was  hard  that  honest  Catholics 
should  suffer  through  the  villainy  of  Oates.  He  and  his  accom¬ 
plices  supplied  the  Government  with  long  lists  of  “conspirators”, 
including  Lord  Brudenell294  who  managed  to  clear  himself,  but 
by  these  abominable  means  between  thirty  and  forty  entirely 
innocent  persons  were  brought  to  the  scaffold.  By  the  Act 
excluding  Catholic  peers  from  the  House  of  Lords,  passed  at  this 
time,  the  Earl  of  Cardigan  was  deprived  of  his  seat  in  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Robert,  Lord  Cardigan,  was  by  this  time  an  old  man,  and 
content  for  the  most  part  to  live  quietly  at  Deene,  at  Cardigan 
House  in  London,  or  at  one  of  his  new  houses  in  the  suburbs. 
Of  these  he  had  two,  purchased  in  the  ’8o’s.  One,  still  known 

294  H.M.C.  Ormonde  MSS.,  N.S.  IV,  p.  475. 
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as  Cardigan  House,  and  now  the  headquarters  of  the  British 
Legion,  was  at  Richmond,  the  other  at  Twickenham  Park  in 
Middlesex.  No  shadow  of  doubt  has  ever  been  cast  on  the 
second  Earl  of  Cardigan’s  loyalty  to  his  faith,  but  with  regard 
to  the  religious  position  of  his  son  there  are  grounds  for  un¬ 
certainty.  At  some  time  between  1683  and  1686  Lord  Hatton 
was  told  in  a  letter  from  Lord  Grey  de  Ruthin,295  that  “Lord 
Brudenell  comes  to  chapel  next  Sunday.  He  has  kissed  the 
King’s  and  the  Duke’s  hands”.296  This  certainly  suggests  that 
he  had  conformed  to  the  Church  of  England  on  receiving  some 
appointment.  At  about  the  same  date  he  went  down  to  Deene 
to  raise  a  troop  of  horse  of  which  the  King  had  given  him  com¬ 
mand.  He  wished  to  buy  a  grey  horse  of  Lord  Hatton’s,  which, 
he  wrote :  “I  think  may  serve  such  a  small  officer  as  myself.”297 

The  anti-Catholic  feeling  in  England  came  to  a  head  in 
1689  on  the  birth  of  a  son  to  Mary  of  Modena,  the  Italian  and 
Catholic  Queen  of  James  II.  Many  of  the  most  influential 
men  in  the  country,  prominent  among  whom  was  Lord  Car¬ 
digan’s  grandson,  now  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  united  in 
inviting  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  to  come  over  and  ascend 
the  throne.  William  landed  at  Torbay  on  November  5th — a 
well-chosen  date — James  fled  overseas,  and  the  Glorious  Revo¬ 
lution  was  accomplished. 

No  sooner  had  James  gone  into  exile  than  London  was  seeth¬ 
ing  with  Catholic  plots  for  his  restoration  into  which  the 
Brudenells  allowed  themselves  to  be  drawn.  At  the  request  of 
his  Catholic  supporters  in  England  James  sent  over  com¬ 
missions  for  the  officers  of  an  army  to  be  raised  on  his  behalf, 
and  a  Colonel’s  commission  for  a  regiment  of  horse  was  delivered 
to  Lord  Brudenell  during  the  summer  of  that  year.298  At  the 
subsequent  trial  both  Brudenell  and  Lord  Dunbar,  who  was 
also  implicated,  were  acquitted. 

In  the  meantime  Lord  Brudenell  had  struck  up  a  great 
friendship  with  Thomas,  Earl  of  Ailesbury, 299  an  ardent  sup- 

295  Henry  Yelverton,  15th  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthin  and  1st  Viscount  de  Longueville 
(1690)  (c,  1664-1704),  was  the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Yelverton,  2nd  Baronet  of  Easton 
Maudit.  He  married  (1689)  Barbara,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Talbot  of  Lacock, 
Wilts.  He  was  buried  at  Easton  Maudit,  Northants. 

296  H.M.C.  1  st  Rep.,  p.  24. 

297  B.M.,  Add.  MS.  29,558,  fo.  40. 

298  Information  of  John  Lunt  at  the  trial  at  Manchester  of  the  conspirators  in 
“The  Lancashire  Plot”.  {H.M.C.  Lord  Kenyon's  MSS.,  p.  293,  et.  seq .) 

299  Thomas  Bruce,  3rd  Earl  of  Elgin  and  2nd  Earl  of  Ailesbury,  was  Gentleman 
of  the  Bedchamber  to  Charles  II  and  James  II.  His  great-grandfather,  Lord  Bruce 
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porter  of  the  Stuarts,  who  in  his  Memoirs  refers  to  the  plots  and 
plans  for  the  return  of  the  King  which  he  had  heard  discussed 
at  the  Brudenells’  house  in  1692.  He  describes  also  how,  at  the 
house  of  Sir  John  Fenwick,300  a  leading  Jacobite  conspirator, 
he  was  conversing  by  the  fire  on  indifferent  topics  with  Lord 
Brudenell,  while  “the  others  were  dividing  the  employment 
amongst  them  at  James’s  return”.  This  much  amused  Lord 
Ailesbury  who  said  to  them,  “Gentlemen,  there  is  an  old 
proverb,  ‘Take  the  bear  and  divide  the  skin.’  ”  Lord  Middleton, 
Cardigan’s  son-in-law,  was  prominent  in  these  intrigues,  and 
treasonable  conferences  used  to  take  place  at  Cardigan  House 
at  Twickenham.  Ailesbury,  on  one  occasion,  had  confided  a 
dangerous  secret  to  his  “dear  friend,  Lord  Brudenell”.  Fearing 
that  he  would  blurt  it  out  in  his  cups,  he  made  him  promise  not 
to  drink — to  excess,  as  he  carefully  explained — for  a  week. 
Brudenell  hesitated,  but  when  Ailesbury  declared  that  he 
“should  then  be  ruined,  for  the  good  man  could  not  in  that 
condition  keep  well  a  secret”,  he  cheerfully  agreed,  “for  he  was 
open-hearted  and  generous  in  his  ways,  swore  heartily  that  if 
the  matter  was  so,  he  would  solemnly  promise,  and  kept  his 
word  most  honourably.”301 

In  the  year  of  King  James’s  flight,  Robert,  Earl  of  Cardigan, 
being  then  eighty-two  years  of  age,  and  probably  considering 
that  he  had  not  long  to  live,  looked  into  his  affairs.  The  result 
was  depressing.  He  was  £8,000  in  debt,  of  which  £4,000  was 
owing  to  his  son-in-law,  Lord  Middleton.  He  decided  to  hand 
over  all  his  estates  to  trustees,  the  revenue  to  be  applied  for  the 
payment  of  his  son’s  annuity  of  £500,  of  an  annuity  of  £  1 ,000 
a  year  for  the  subsistence  of  himself  and  Lady  Cardigan,  and  for 
the  discharge  of  his  debts.  This  arrangement  came  into  force  in 
1689,  and  for  about  six  years  Robert  enjoyed  tranquillity  of 
mind.  Then  blow  after  blow  rained  upon  him,  and  his  old  age 

of  Kinloss,  was  Ambassador  from  the  Court  of  Scotland  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
Bruces  came  to  England  with  James  I,  and  settled  at  Houghton  House  in  the  parish 
of  Ampthill,  Bedfordshire.  Thomas,  Earl  of  Ailesbury  married  Lady  Elizabeth 
Seymour,  daughter  of  Henry  Lord  Beauchamp,  son  of  the  Marquess  of  Hertford. 
He  was  implicated  in  the  plot  to  restore  James  II  in  1693  and  was  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower  in  1696.  In  1698  he  fled  to  France  and  remained  in  exile  until  his  death 
in  1741.  He  was  a  crypto-Catholic  from  1698.  His  daughter  Elizabeth  married 
the  third  Earl  of  Cardigan.  See  The  Life  and  Loyalties  of  Thomas  Bruce,  by  the  Earl 
of  Cardigan  (1951). 

300  Sir  John  Fenwick  (i645?-97),  a  general  (1688)  and  M.P.  for  Northumber¬ 
land.  He  plotted  against  the  life  of  William  III  in  1696  and  was  named  major- 
general  of  the  troops  to  be  raised  for  James  II.  Arrested  in  1696  and  beheaded. 

301  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Earl  of  Ailesbury,  pp.  328,  437. 
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was  as  full  of  sadness  as  that  of  his  father  had  been  blessed  with 
happiness.  In  1695,  his  daughter-in-law,  Frances,  Lady 
Brudenell,  died,  and  in  twelve  months  almost  to  the  day  he  lost 
his  own  wife  after  fifty-eight  years  of  married  life.  This  was  in 
the  summer  of  1696.  In  1698  the  family  vault  was  opened  again 
for  the  burial  of  his  son,  Lord  Brudenell.  Yet  like  an  ancient 
oak  in  Rockingham  Forest  the  old  Earl  lingered  on.  Another 
four  years  passed  and  the  news  was  brought  to  him  of  the  death 
of  his  much  loved  daughter,  Anna  Maria,  formerly  Countess  of 
Shrewsbury.  All  his  many  children  except  Lady  Westmorland 
and  Lady  Middleton  had  predeceased  him.302  A  few  months 
later,  on  June  3rd,  1703,  and  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  Robert,  second  Earl  of  Cardigan,  died  at  the  age 
of  ninety-six  years.303 

His  will,  made  two  years  before  his  death,  was  a  good  one. 
Like  his  great-grandfather,  Squire  Thomas  Brudenell,  he 
desired  to  be  buried  “without  pomp  or  unnecessary  charge”  in 
Deene  church.  Among  various  bequests  he  left  ten  guineas  each 
to  James  the  coachman,  Joseph  the  porter,  and  Mary  Des- 
borough  “my  servant” ;  twenty  guineas  to  Mary  Freeman, 
daughter  of  Edward  Freeman,  his  father’s  man  of  business,  ten 
“broad  pieces  of  gold”  to  his  “good  friend,  Mr.  Bonaventure 
Giffard”,  and  a  further  £50  to  him  to  be  disposed  of  as  he 
should  think  fit.  Giffard  was  probably  his  private  chaplain. 
He  gave  £50  to  his  daughter  Dorothy,  and  a  like  sum  to  the 
poor  of  Deene.  He  named  as  his  residuary  legatee  his  grandson 
and  heir,  George  Brudenell,  styled  Lord  Brudenell  since  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1698. 

Three  generations  to  every  hundred  years  is  the  normal 
average  in  the  succession  of  English  landowners.  The  first 
and  second  Earls  of  Cardigan  broke  all  records,  for,  starting  in 
1606  and  ending  in  1703,  their  two  successive  reigns  at  Deene 
only  failed  by  three  years  to  complete  the  century. 

302  Dorothy’s  first  husband,  the  Earl  of  Westmorland,  had  died  in  1691.  In 
1697  she  married  her  first  cousin,  Robert,  3rd  Viscount  Dunbar,  who  died  in  1714. 
Dorothy  survived  until  1740,  dying  on  January  26th  at  the  age  of  ninety-one.  She 
was  buried  beside  her  second  husband  in  Westminster  Abbey.  ( V.C.H .  Northants 
Families,  p.  100.)  Her  sister  Catherine,  widow  of  Lord  Middleton,  who  had  been 
governess  to  James  II’s  youngest  daughter,  Princess  Louisa,  at  the  Court  of  St. 
Germain,  died  in  1743,  aged  95. 

303  In  1689  Lord  Cardigan  narrowly  escaped  death.  He  was  dressing  by  his 
bedroom  fire  in  his  London  house,  when  a  turret  was  blown  down,  crashed 
through  the  roof,  and  “crushed  his  bed  to  pieces”.  Hatton  Corr.  II,  p.  238. 
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I 

YOUTH  AT  THE  PROW 

George  brudenell,  the  new  Earl  of  Cardigan,  was  in 
Rome  with  his  younger  brother  James  when  his  cousin 
the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  walked  one  morning  into  his 
lodgings  to  tell  him  of  the  death  of  the  grandfather  they  had 
shared  in  common,  the  second  Earl  of  Cardigan.  The  news, 
probably  owing  to  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  between 
England  and  France,  had  taken  nearly  six  weeks  to  reach  them. 
Shrewsbury  was  upset  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  quietly  at 
home.  The  boys  were  not  unnaturally  excited,  and  sent  their 
governor,  Mr.  Cuffand,  round  to  the  Duke  the  next  morning  to 
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discuss  their  future  income.  Mr.  Cuffand,  possibly  a  French¬ 
man,  and  duly  impressed  by  the  fact  that  his  elder  pupil  was 
now  an  Earl,  thought  that  £1,200  for  George  and  £300  for 
James  was  the  least  they  were  entitled  to.  Since  their  father’s 
death  five  years  previously  the  young  Brudenells  had  been  in  the 
guardianship  of  their  cousin  and  uncle  by  marriage,  the  Earl  of 
Dunbar.1  They  had  three  sisters,  Mary,  Anne,  and  Frances. 
Another  sister,  Elizabeth,  had  died  in  childhood.  The  whole 
family  had,  of  course,  been  reared  in  the  Catholic  faith. 

George  Brudenell,  eldest  surviving  son  of  Francis,  Lord 
Brudenell  and  Lady  Frances  Savile  his  wife,  was  born  on  Sep¬ 
tember  29th,  1685,  and  his  early  childhood  was  spent  with  his 
brother  and  sisters  in  the  family  homes  at  Richmond  and 
Twickenham.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  nine,  and  his 
father,  Francis,  Lord  Brudenell,  when  he  was  twelve  years  old. 
He  then  (1698)  assumed  the  courtesy  title  of  Lord  Brudenell,  his 
grandfather,  the  second  Earl  of  Cardigan,  being  still  alive. 
Nothing  further  about  him  has  been  discovered  in  the  records 
until,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  was  sent  with  his  brother  to 
Italy  to  complete  his  education.  Then,  in  the  pages  of  the  Duke 
of  Shrewsbury’s  journal,2  he  springs  suddenly  and  vividly  to  life. 

On  account  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  Rome  had 
taken  the  place  of  Paris  as  a  “finishing”  centre  of  culture  and 
good  society  for  the  gilded  youth  of  England,  and  for  the 
Brudenells  there  was  the  additional  advantage  that  Shrewsbury 
(forty-two  and  still  unmarried)  was  living  there  for  reasons  of 
health.  He  knew  the  ropes,  could  introduce  the  lads  into  the 
best  circles,  and,  in  fact,  nothing  could  have  exceeded  the  almost 
fatherly  care  which,  in  the  following  months,  he  bestowed  on 
his  young  cousins. 

The  Duke,  whose  relations  in  his  youth  as  12th  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  with  his  mother  and  with  his  grandfather,  the 
second  Lord  Cardigan,  have  been  described  in  the  previous 
chapter,  had  become  a  great  man  when  he  was  joined  in  Rome 
by  the  Brudenell  brothers.  He  had  served  as  a  volunteer  in 
Flanders  and  in  the  army  at  home,  and  had  been  Lord  Lieut- 

1  Robert  Constable  3rd  Viscount  Dunbar,  died  1714.  He  was  bom  c.1651, 
his  mother  being  Mary,  daughter  of  the  ist  Earl  of  Cardigan.  He  married  as  his 
second  wife  in  1697,  his  first  cousin,  Dorothy  daughter  of  the  2nd  Earl  of  Cardigan 
and  widow  of  the  third  Earl  of  Westmorland. 

2  This  Journal  is  in  the  Collection  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  at  Boughton  House, 
and  from  a  copy  in  typescript  is  taken  the  account  here  given  of  Lord  Cardigan’s 
sojourn  in  Italy  until  his  return  to  England  in  1706. 
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enant  of  many  counties.  He  had  been  Secretary  of  State  to 
William  III  who  gave  him  the  Garter  and  created  him  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury  in  1694.  Shrewsbury  was  a  man  of  outstanding 
character  and  charm:  “of  great  parts”,  and  highly  thought  of 
by  his  contemporaries,3  but  his  very  bad  health  coupled  with  a 
complete  lack  of  personal  ambition  prevented  him  from  playing 
the  great  part  in  public  affairs  for  which  he  was  fitted  by  his 
abilities.  He  had,  however,  taken  a  leading  part  in  bringing 
William  III  and  Queen  Mary  to  the  throne,  and  was  destined 
to  play  an  equally  prominent  part  in  securing  the  accession  of 
King  George  on  the  death  of  Anne. 

It  was  in  June,  1703,  that  Lord  Brudenell  and  his  brother 
James  had  arrived  in  Rome  with  their  governor.  They  went 
straight  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury’s  house  near  the  Capitol, 
where  they  lay  for  the  night,  and  on  the  following  day  took 
lodgings  in  the  Corso.  Shrewsbury  devoted  the  next  few  weeks 
to  showing  them  the  sights,  beginning,  of  course,  with  St.  Peter’s. 
The  Vatican  gardens,  St.John  Lateran,  the  catacombs,  all  were 
visited,  and,  by  special  permission  from  one  of  the  cardinals, 
the  Vatican  library.  Latin  lessons  were  arranged  and  their 
education  conscientiously  provided  for,  but  plenty  of  jam — 
perhaps  too  much — accompanied  the  powder.  The  Duke  gave 
wonderful  dinner-parties  where  the  two  lads  met  all  the  most 
distinguished  people  in  Rome,  amongst  them  his  particular 
friends,  the  Prince  and  Princess  Carpegna,  and  an  attractive 
young  widow,  the  Countess  Adelaide  Paleotti4  whom  he  subse¬ 
quently  married.  Other  young  Englishmen  with  their  governors 
were  often  invited,  including  the  Marquess  of  Huntly5  (son  of 

3  See  Charles  Talbot,  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  (1930),  by  T.  G.  Nicholson  and  A.  S. 
Turberville,  also  the  full  account  of  him  in  the  Complete  Peerage,  which  does  not, 
however,  refer  to  his  health.  He  was  on  a  very  strict  diet  from  1703  to  1705 
which  is  evident  from  his  diary.  He  had  lost  an  eye  at  the  age  of  twenty.  Among 
other  appointments  held  by  him  after  1705  were  those  of  Lord  Chamberlain, 
Ambassador  to  France,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  Lord  High  Treasurer 
under  Queen  Anne.  He  was  Lord  Chamberlain  and  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Purse  to 
George  I.  After  his  marriage  to  the  Countess  Paleotti  at  Augsburg  in  1705,  Lord 
Cardigan  placed  Cardigan  House  in  London  at  his  disposal.  He  died  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  1  st,  1718,  his  only  child — a  son — having  predeceased  him.  His  widow 
survived  until  1726. 

4  She  was,  according  to  the  Complete  Peerage,  Adelaide,  widow  of - Roffeni, 

and  younger  daughter  of  Andrea,  Marquis  Paleotti,  of  Bologna,  by  his  second 
wife,  Maria  Cristina,  5th  daughter  of  Carlo  Dudley,  titular  Duke  of  Northumber¬ 
land.  From  1714  until  her  death  in  1726  she  was  one  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Bed¬ 
chamber  to  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

6  Alexander  Gordon,  Marquess  of  Huntly  (1678?-! 728),  succeeded  his  father 
as  2nd  Duke  of  Gordon  in  1716.  He  was  a  Jacobite,  and  in  1 715  brought  2,300  men 
to  the  Old  Pretender  at  Perth.  He  later  submitted  and  was  pardoned. 
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the  Duke  of  Gordon),  Lord  Quarendon6  (Lord  Lichfield’s 
son),  and  the  young  Duke  of  Norfolk.7  The  Brudenells,  rich, 
well-born,  and  attractive,  were  welcome  everywhere,  and  there 
followed  a  spate  of  dinners,  suppers,  dances,  parties,  receptions 
and  functions  of  all  kinds,  varied,  when  they  longed  for  fresh 
air  and  exercise,  by  shooting  expeditions  with  the  Jesuits. 

For  Rome  was  then  a  great  political  and  social  as  well  as  an 
ecclesiastical  centre.  The  ambassadors  of  all  the  courts  of 
Europe  with  their  entourages  and  huge  retinues  of  servants 
made  an  international  society  in  itself,  a  society  riddled  with 
political  intrigue  and  espionage,  and  seething  with  gossip. 
Through  the  crowds  moved  the  Roman  priests  with  attentive 
ears  and  cautious  tongues,  seeking  converts  amongst  such  dis¬ 
tinguished  foreigners  as  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury.  Quarrels  and 
duels  amongst  the  gentry  and  brawls  between  their  servants 
were  common  enough.  Only  a  week  or  two  after  the  Brudenells’ 
arrival,  Shrewsbury’s  own  servant  killed  an  Italian  footman 
and  had  to  be  hurried  out  of  the  country. 

On  the  news  of  their  grandfather’s  death  (two  months  after 
their  arrival  in  Rome),  a  mourning  coach  was  bought  for  the 
lads,  indicating  a  brief  pause  in  the  social  whirl,  but  the  instant 
it  was  over,  the  pace  was  faster  than  ever.  They  insisted  on 
hiring  a  house  near  the  Colonna  Trajano  where  they  could 
entertain  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  rank,  and  here  they  gave, 
on  Candlemas  Day,  1704,  a  tremendous  musical  party  to  the 
whole  of  the  English  colony,  followed  by  a  great  supper  which 
continued  into  the  small  hours  of  the  next  morning.  Never  did 
two  young  men  so  hugely  enjoy  themselves.  Whist  was  coming 
into  fashion,  they  attended  card  parties  far  into  the  night,  or 
watched  firework  displays  in  the  public  gardens  or  torchlight 
processions  through  the  streets.  At  last  all  this  dissipation  had 
its  inevitable  effect,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  both  George 
and  James  had  to  take  to  their  beds.  Shrewsbury  told  them 
“they  both  sat  up  too  late”.  The  Pope’s  and  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany’s  doctors  were  called  in,  and  Cardigan  was  “blooded” 
and  ordered  to  drink  the  waters  of  Lucca,  and  to  take  a  bath 
every  other  night.  The  attack  cannot  have  been  very  serious, 
for  in  less  than  a  week  he  was  out  walking  with  the  Duke  and 

6  Edward  Henry  Lee.  styled  Viscount  Quarendon  (1681-1713),  son  of  Edward 
Henry  Lee,  1st  Viscount  Quarendon  and  Earl  of  Lichfield  who  died  1716. 

7  Thomas  Howard,  13th  Duke  of  Norfolk  (1683-1732). 
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the  Countess.  As  for  James  he  had  become  quite  unmanage¬ 
able,  and  poor  Mr.  Cuffand  appealed  to  the  Duke,  who  went 
straight  round  to  expostulate.  “Called  at  Lord  Cardigan’s,”  he 
wrote  in  his  diary,  “and  preached  to  Mr.  Brudenell  about  his 
neglecting  his  studies,  and  his  play.”  Without  their  cousin 
behind  them,  the  high  spirits  and  inexperience  of  the  young  men 
might  have  led  them  into  serious  trouble,  and  as  it  was,  it  was 
only  by  Shrewsbury’s  tact  and  diplomacy  that  they  were 
rescued  from  several  scrapes. 

George,  for  example,  had  got  into  the  bad  books  of  the  ex- 
Queen  of  Poland8  by  some  remarks  he  had  made  to  one  of  her 
footmen.  On  Shrewsbury’s  advice  he  apologised  and  the 
incident  was  closed.  A  far  more  serious  affair  which  nearly 
involved  him  in  a  duel,  was  his  quarrel  with  the  Princess  Car- 
pegna,  whom  he  had  the  audacity  to  accuse  in  public  of  cheat¬ 
ing  at  cards.  “Adagio!  adagio!”  cried  Prince  Carpegna,  her 
husband,  with  some  restraint.  At  a  private  interview  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards,  hot  words  were  spoken,  but  Cardigan  had 
the  grace  to  apologise.  The  story,  however,  was  soon  on  every¬ 
one’s  lips,  and  Cardigan  thought  it  better  to  confess  to  Cuffand, 
who  went  straight  to  Shrewsbury.  Before  the  Duke  had  time  to 
do  anything,  Cardigan  appeared,  very  frightened,  and  poured 
out  the  whole  story.  Alarmed  at  what  might  be  the  conse¬ 
quences,  the  Duke  appealed  to  the  Marquess  Ottieri,  a  common 
friend  of  his  and  the  Carpegnas,  who  promised  to  “endeavour 
to  compose  the  matter”.  In  the  meantime  Cardigan  was 
advised  to  associate  only  with  his  fellow-countrymen. 

Ottieri  succeeded  in  his  mission  and  the  Carpegnas  behaved 
magnanimously.  Cardigan,  still  very  unhappy  and  much 
ashamed  of  himself,  sought,  on  Shrewsbury’s  advice,  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Ottieri,  “as  a  friend  and  gentleman,  versed  in  the 
customs  of  this  place”.  Ottieri  comforted  him — after  all, 
Cardigan  was  only  eighteen — and  sent  him  away  “more  easy 
in  his  mind”.  The  next  evening  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  put 
everyone  on  good  terms  again  by  giving  a  large  supper  party 
at  the  Villa  Massime,  at  which  all  involved  in  the  affair  were 
present.  This  was  a  huge  success.  They  kept  it  up  till  early 
morning,  and  their  coaches  were  blocked  on  the  homeward 
journey  by  the  hay  carts  coming  in  from  the  country.  “They 

8  The  Queen  of  King  Frederick  Augustus  I,  who  had  recently  been  deprived  of 
his  throne. 
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were  very  merry,  sang,  danced,  and  seemed  well  pleased  with 
the  treat,”  wrote  the  Duke  in  his  journal,  adding  for  the 
information  of  posterity,  his  private  opinion  of  Cardigan’s  con¬ 
duct.  “I  confess  I  could  not  think  him  in  the  wrong,  though  I 
would  not  tell  him  so.”  So  the  Princess  had  cheated,  after  all. 

The  young  Earl’s  next  piece  of  foolishness  was  to  fall  in  love 
with  the  Countess  Adelaide  Paleotti,  which  was  tactless  as  well 
as  foolish.  She  had  been  very  kind  and  hospitable  to  the  two 
brothers  and  they  were  continually  at  her  house.  The  Pope  was 
told  of  the  young  man’s  infatuation  for  the  Countess,  and  that 
she  was  attempting  to  trap  him  into  matrimony.  This  reaching 
her  ears,  she  begged  him  to  come  less  frequently,  but  she  had 
another  and  perhaps  more  cogent  reason  for  her  request,  for  the 
Duke  of  Shrewsbury  was  at  this  time  paying  court  to  her. 

But  not  all  the  time  at  Rome  was  spent  in  fooling  and 
frivolity.  Young  Cardigan  was  intelligent,  and,  like  many  other 
Englishmen  of  his  class,  came  under  the  influence  of  the  prevail¬ 
ing  enthusiasm  for  works  of  art  and  in  particular  for  archi¬ 
tecture.  He  had  the  love  of  building  in  his  blood,  and  amused 
himself  while  at  Rome  by  employing  an  architect  to  design  him 
a  house,  probably  with  the  intention  of  rebuilding  his  own  in 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  a  project  which  he  subsequently  carried 
out.  He  went  with  Shrewsbury  to  the  stone-cutters,  chose  his 
chimney-pieces,  and  superintended  their  execution.  He  found 
a  factory  behind  St.  Peter’s  where  tables  were  made  (probably 
the  kind  with  marble  tops).  He  ordered  some,  and  these,  with 
the  mantelpieces,  were  carefully  packed  and  shipped  home  to 
England. 

It  would  only  have  been  natural  for  two  members  of  such  a 
prominent  Catholic  family  as  the  Brudenells  to  have  taken 
advantage  of  their  stay  at  Rome  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
Pope.  That  they  never  did  so  was  probably  owing  to  Shrews¬ 
bury,  who  had  remained  a  staunch  Protestant  and  had  a 
distinctly  low  opinion  of  the  Roman  Church.  While  at  Rome 
he  had  resisted  several  efforts  made  by  a  certain  Father  James 
Forbas  or  Forbes  to  persuade  him  to  recant.9  In  some  way  his 
Holiness  seems  to  have  offended  the  Brudenells’  dignity.  When 
their  stay  at  Rome  was  drawing  to  a  close,  Forbes  approached 
Shrewsbury  on  the  subject  of  the  young  men’s  neglect  of  the 
usual  courtesies.  The  Duke  told  him  he  thought  Lord  Cardigan 

9  Nicholson  and  Turberville,  op.  cit.y  p.  513. 
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ought  to  receive  the  treatment  due  to  his  rank,  which,  if 
refused,  it  was  the  Pope  who  refused  to  see  Lord  Cardigan  and 
not  Lord  Cardigan  the  Pope;  to  which  Forbes  retorted  that  it 
would  be  believed  that  Shrewsbury  hindered  him.  “Which  I 
care  little  if  it  be,55  wrote  the  Duke  in  his  diary.  Forbes,  who 
hoped  to  bring  the  Brudenells  by  the  private  stairs  to  a  private 
audience  wrote  to  Edward  Meredith,  a  Jacobite  exile  in  Italy: 
“We  had  thought  that  my  Lord  [Cardigan]  being  almost  a  daily 
comrade  in  play  and  conversation  with  the  Pope’s  nephews, 
that  they  may  intr&4uce  my  Lord  and  his  brother,”10  but  there 
is  no  record  that  he  was  successful.  Certainly  Shrewsbury  had 
been  confirmed  rather  than  shaken  in  his  Protestantism  by  his 
stay  in  Italy  and  used  to  say :  “To  live  at  Rome  is  to  be  con¬ 
firmed  a  Protestant.”  He  was  outraged  and  shocked  at  the 
superstitious  practices  which  he  saw  around  him  and  which  he 
described  at  length  in  his  diary.  Referring  to  the  claim  of  an 
order  of  monks  that  “none  could  be  damned  with  that  habit”, 
and  of  the  doctrine  that  by  “going  once  a  day  for  a  year  to  St. 
Peter’s  and  saying  certain  prayers,  one  should  never  be 
damned”,  he  wrote :  “Oh !  dangerous  notions  to  put  into  vulgar 
minds,  and  make  them  believe  that  without  justice,  morality, 
and  good  life  one  may  see  God  by  the  means  of  such  nonsensical 
tricks !”  There  is  no  direct  evidence  that  he  tried  deliberately  to 
convert  his  cousins  to  his  own  way  of  thinking,  but  his  anony¬ 
mous  biographer,  writing  immediately  after  his  death  (1718), 
declared  that,  “by  exposing  these  follies  [i.e.,  of  the  Roman 
religion]  he  converted  the  Earl  of  Cardigan  and  his  brother 
from  popery,  even  at  Rome.”11  It  was  not  until  1708,  however, 
that  Lord  Cardigan  publicly  abjured  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 

The  Brudenell  brothers  had  now  been  for  a  year  in  Rome 
and  an  account  of  their  doings  had  reached  the  ears  of  their 
guardian,  Lord  Dunbar.  He  wrote  sternly  to  Cardigan,  taking 
him  to  task  “upon  his  conduct  and  loss  of  time”,  and  ordered 
him  to  return  to  England.  Cardigan  was  “much  nettled”  by 
this  letter  and  took  it  straight  to  the  Duke  who  did  his  best  to 
pacify  him.  So  far  as  prolonging  their  stay  in  Rome  was  con¬ 
cerned,  the  Brudenells  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as 

10  Bodley,  Rawlinson  MSS.,  D.21.  Forbes’s  letter  is  dated  Sept.  13th,  1704, 
two  days  before  Lord  Cardigan  left  for  Venice. 

11  This  passage  is  quoted  by  Collins,  Peerage,  III,  p.  33,  from  The  Life  and  Character 
of  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury ,  published  shortly  after  Shrewsbury’s  death.  See  also 
Nicholson  and  Turberville,  op.  cit.,  p.  153. 
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Lord  Dunbar,  and  had,  in  fact,  already  made  plans  to  go  on  to 
Venice.  From  these  plans  Cardigan  refused  to  be  diverted,  and 
immediately  went  round  to  his  tailor  and  ordered  himself  some 
new  clothes,  which  he  needed  to  cut  a  dash  in  the  Venetian 
capital.  Shrewsbury  was  consulted  about  these,  as  he  was  about 
most  things,  having  completely  won  his  cousins’  confidence  and 
affection.  As  the  moment  for  their  departure  drew  near  they 
saw  each  other  every  day,  and  Cardigan  would  often  walk 
round  to  the  Duke’s  house,  and  sit  chatting  with  him  while  he 
ate  his  dinner.  On  September  15th,  1704,  they  bid  each  other 
farewell,  and  the  two  brothers,  still  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Cuffand,  whose  authority,  however,  had  been  reduced  to 
vanishing  point,  set  out  for  Venice. 

It  was  perhaps  a  pity  that  Shrewsbury  did  not  accompany 
them.  A  fortnight  later  Cardigan  wrote  to  say  that  James  had 
“brought  an  ugly  strain  from  Rome”.  Whether  this  referred 
to  his  moral  or  his  physical  health  does  not  appear,  but  shortly 
before  Christmas  he  fell  ill  of  the  small-pox,  and  when  in 
May  1 705  the  Duke  arrived — perhaps  without  notice — on  the 
scene,  only  James  and  Mr.  Cuffand  were  there  to  welcome 
him.  Lord  Cardigan  was  otherwise  engaged  in  the  country. 
Shrewsbury  then  retired  to  bed  with  the  gout,  and  was  still  in 
his  room  when  Cardigan  re-appeared  and  went  immediately  to 
see  him.  The  Duke  suggested  that  the  brothers  had  better 
return  to  England,  but  Cardigan  was  obstinate  and  refused 
point  blank.  With  his  usual  tact,  Shrewsbury  let  the  matter 
rest  for  the  time,  and,  having  recovered  from  his  attack  of  gout, 
spent  a  fortnight  very  agreeably  with  his  young  cousins,  seeing 
the  sights  of  Venice  and  “taking  the  air”  on  the  Grand  Canal. 
His  object  in  coming,  however,  had  been  to  persuade  the  two 
young  men  to  go  home,  and,  after  some  private  consultation 
with  Cuffand,  he  sent  a  message  to  Cardigan  that  “he  desired 
to  speak  with  him”.  Cardigan  obeyed,  taking  Cuffand  with 
him  (or  perhaps  Cuffand  took  Cardigan),  but  not  all  the  argu¬ 
ments,  persuasions,  pressure,  and  exhortations  which  Shrews¬ 
bury  brought  to  bear  upon  him  would  move  him  an  inch.  He 
remained  sulkily  silent,  and  all  they  could  extract  from  him  at 
last  was  a  promise  to  give  his  answer  the  next  day.  “He  will 
consult  his  lady,”  wrote  Shrewsbury  in  his  journal,  and,  indeed, 
Lord  Cardigan  had  entangled  himself  with  a  woman  of  the 
worst  reputation. 
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The  affair  had  already  become  common  gossip  in  the  fashion¬ 
able  world  in  England,  and  Shrewsbury  had  come  to  Venice  to 
rescue  his  young  cousin  from  the  toils  of  his  charmer,  who  had 
not  even  the  merit  of  good  looks.  Cardigan,  however,  had  no 
intention  of  marrying  the  lady,  to  the  relief,  no  doubt,  of 
mothers  with  marriageable  daughters  at  home  who  were 
anxiously  awaiting  the  return  of  this  eligible  parti.  “According 
to  the  custom  of  Venice  he  keeps  a  mistress,”  wrote  Lord  Irwin12 
of  him  from  Siena  to  his  mother  in  England,  adding :  “She  is 
very  old  and  ugly,  and  has  quartered  for  several  years  all 
comers  and  goers.”  Early  in  July,  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  left 
for  Augsburg,13  having  first  extracted  a  promise  from  Cardigan 
that  he  would  return  to  England  in  the  following  winter. 

The  promise  was  broken,  and  it  was  not  until  April  29th, 
1706,  that  the  Brudenells  landed  in  England,14  bringing  the 
terrible  lady  with  them.  With  extraordinary  obstinacy — for  it 
may  well  be  imagined  that  all  his  relations  and  friends  did  their 
utmost  to  separate  them — Cardigan  lived  openly  with  his  mis¬ 
tress  in  London,  but  the  sight  of  English  girls  of  his  own  age 
soon  cured  him  of  his  infatuation,  and  the  young  man’s  interests 
were  before  long  wholly  absorbed  by  the  splendours  of  his  great 
inheritance. 

Lord  Cardigan  was  still  a  minor  when,  on  May  Day,  1 706, 
he  set  up  his  establishment  at  Cardigan  House  in  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields.  Here  he  remained  for  five  weeks,  then,  taking  his 
brother  with  him,  he  drove  down  to  Deene.15  Except  for  the 
necessary  staff  of  servants,  the  Hall  had  been  empty  for  three 
years  since  the  death  of  the  old  Earl.  As  he  wandered  round 
the  home  of  his  ancestors,  something  more  than  mere  pride  of 
possession  filled  Lord  Cardigan’s  heart ;  the  rest  of  his  life  bears 
witness  to  his  devotion  to  the  place.  Here  and  there  he  observed 
defects  needing  repair,  or  noted  alterations  that  he  wished  to 
make,  for  he  was  soon  determined  that  he,  also,  would  add  to 
the  beauties  of  Deene.  But  chiefly  was  he  bent  on  merry- 

12  H.M.C. ,  Lindley-Wood  MSS.,  VIII,  p.  86.  Edward  Machell  Ingram,  4th 
Viscount  Irvine  or  Irwin  (1686-1714).  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  Cambridge  and 
Leyden,  where  he  was  admitted  on  Sept,  nth,  1704.  At  the  date  of  this  letter  he 
was  making  the  Grand  Tour. 

13  At  Augsburg,  Shrewsbury  sent  for  the  Countess  Adelaide  Paleotti,  who,  on 
her  arrival,  renounced  the  Catholic  faith,  and  the  two  were  married  by  a  Pro¬ 
testant  minister  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke’s  servants  and  other  witnesses,  on 
Sept.  gth-20th,  1705. 

14  Bru.  MSS.,  ASR.  144. 

16  Ibid. 
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making  in  these  last  summer  months  of  bachelor  freedom,  and 
that  he  fully  succeeded  is  evident  from  a  glance  at  his  household 
account  books. 

An  enormous  party  of  his  friends  and  contemporaries  was 
invited  for  the  house-warming,  and  between  June  15th  and 
22nd  there  were  consumed  beef  and  veal,  mutton  and  sweet¬ 
breads  to  the  value  of  £ 6  12s.  3d.;  a  side  of  mutton  as  well; 
seven  couple  of  rabbits ;  thirty-seven  chickens,  eight  ducks,  a  pike, 
six  pairs  of  soles  and  twelve  flounders,  twenty-two  and  a  half 
strike  of  flour,  six  cheeses,  fifty-five  pounds  of  butter,  9s.  worth  of 
eggs  and  six  pounds  of  sugar.16  From  the  account  books  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  house  was  full  for  the  whole  of  that  summer,  for  the 
lavish  provision  of  food  even  increased  as  the  weeks  flew  by.  Large 
quantities  of  fruit  were  bought — “apricocks”,  pears  and  plums 
from  the  gardens  at  Blatherwick,  melons  and  apricots,  grapes, 
and  figs  from  Bulwick,17  while  the  repasts  were  varied  by  dishes 
to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  of  gourmets.  Turkeys,  many  dozens 
of  pigeons,  quail,  plover,  ruffs  and  reeves,  eels,  oysters,  herrings, 
cockles  and  mussels,  “bissquits”,  raisins,  currants,  almonds, 
anchovies,  capers,  gherkins,  lemons,  the  whole  of  the  contents 
of  a  Fortnum  and  Mason’s  shop,  in  fact,  was  devoured  at  Deene 
in  that  wonderful  summer.  Nor  was  the  cellar  overlooked.  Two 
hogsheads  of  old  wine  and  two  dozen  of  claret  wine  (at  is.  8d. 
the  bottle)  were  bought  for  current  use,  to  supplement  the 
stock  which  the  young  Earl’s  grandfather  had  left  behind  him, 
and,  looking  to  the  future,  Lord  Cardigan  laid  down  two  pipes 
of  “Viana”  wine,  and  three  of  port  at  £28  the  pipe,  three  hogs¬ 
heads  of  Galicia,  a  pipe  of  red  Lisbon  for  £36,  and  a  pipe  of 
white  Lisbon  for  £38,  spending  on  wine  alone  in  the  course  of 
this  summer  and  including  cooperage,  racks,  empty  hogsheads, 
and  labour,  no  less  than  £293.  Smoking  had  hardly  come  into 
fashion,  though  Shrewsbury  had  noted  in  his  journal  in  i7°5 
that  “people  of  condition”  were  to  be  seen  smoking  publicly  in 
the  windows  at  Venice  as  in  London.  A  meagre  sixpence, 
therefore,  was  all  that  was  spent  on  tobacco  pipes  at  Deene 

16  The  items  quoted  in  this  paragraph  and  the  next  are  taken  from  the  same 
volume  of  household  accounts  quoted  above  (ASR.  144)  . 

17  The  manor  of  Bulwick  was  purchased  about  the  middle  of  the  17  th  century 
by  Abraham  Tryon,  a  gentleman  of  Dutch  extraction.  (Bridges  II,  289.)  The 
present  owner,  Roger  Conant,  Esq.,  is  the  son  of  Ernest  William  Proby  Conant  of 
Lyndon  Hall,  Rutland,  by  Eva,  daughter  of  Thomas  Tryon,  Esq.,  the  last  Tryon 
of  Bulwick,  who  died  in  1882.  Bulwick  is  1 J  miles  from  Deene,  and  is  now  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  R.  T.  Conant. 
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during  these  months,  at  least  as  recorded  in  the  household 
accounts. 

In  August  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  came  on  a  visit  and  every 
room  in  the  house  was  filled,  so  that  a  separate  lodging  had  to 
be  found  for  his  Grace’s  “gentleman”.18  The  living  was  higher 
than  ever — a  Westphalia  ham,  two  barrels  of  oysters,  and  crabs 
and  lobsters  were  procured  to  tempt  the  jaded  appetites  of  the 
guests.  The  climax  was  reached  on  Michaelmas  Day  when 
Cardigan’s  coming-of-age  was  celebrated  with  feasting  and 
dancing.19  From  this  moment  Lord  Dunbar’s  name  disappears 
from  the  monthly  audit  in  the  account  books,  and  Cardigan 
became  lord  and  master  in  his  own  house.  So  furious  had  been 
the  pace  since  his  return  from  the  continent  that  before  the  year 
was  out  he  was  in  financial  difficulties.  Extravagant  expendi¬ 
ture  was  not  the  only  cause  of  Cardigan’s  troubles;  he  was  a 
great  gambler,  and,  like  many  of  his  contemporaries,  had  lost 
much  money  at  cards.20  Shrewsbury,  kind  and  helpful  as  ever, 
saved  him  from  the  money  lenders  by  lending  him  £1,000  on 
the  security  of  Cardigan  House.21 

11 
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The  wild  revelry  at  Deene  in  the  summer  of  1706  was 
positively  Lord  Cardigan’s  last  fling.  He  had  sown  his  wild  oats 
with  a  vengeance  and  had  worried  his  guardian  not  a  little,  but 
ownership  of  a  fine  property  and  the  interests  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  which  it  entailed  steadied  him  down  in  a  wonderful 
degree.  He  took  naturally  to  the  occupations  and  enjoyments 
of  country  life,  became  passionately  addicted  to  hunting,  made 
a  suitable  marriage,  and  gave  his  friends  and  relations  no 
further  anxiety. 

Cardigan’s  sisters,  in  the  meantime,  had  all  made  good 
marriages.  Anne,  the  eldest,  who  had  married  Lord  Belsayse22 

18  “2/6  for  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury’s  gent’s  lodgin’  ”,  is  the  relevant  entry  in  the 
accounts. 

19  The  “Musick”,  however,  on  this  occasion,  only  cost  the  trifling  sum  of 
10s.  gd.  (Bru.  MSS.,  O.  i,  22). 

20  H.M.C.  Earl  of  Egmont’s  MSS.,  I,  pp.  283,  284. 

21  Bru.  MSS.,  O.  xix,  2. 

22  Henry  Belsayse,  2nd  Baron  Belsayse,  of  Worlaby  (Lines).  He  married  “before 
September  1672”,  Anne  Brudenell,  sister  of  George,  3rd  Earl  of  Cardigan.  He  died 
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as  her  first  husband,  was  now  the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
son  of  Charles  II  by  Louise  de  Kerouaille.  Frances,  widow  of 
Charles,  Earl  of  Newburgh,23  had  married  Richard,  Lord 
Bellew,24  and  Mary,  the  youngest,  was  the  wife  of  Richard, 
fourth  Viscount  Molyneux.25  In  their  sisters’  houses  the  young 
Brudenells  had  an  easy  entree  to  the  best  society.  Old  friends  of 
their  parents,  too,  were  only  too  ready  to  give  them  a  welcome. 
But  one  was  no  longer  in  a  position  to  do  so.  This  was  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Ailesbury  (see  above,  p.  186),  who,  for  his  complicity 
with  Jacobite  plots,  was  forced  to  live  abroad.  In  1698,  at 
Brussels,  he  had  secretly  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  had 
made  no  attempt  to  convert  his  children  to  his  own  way  of 
thinking,  though  his  daughter  Elizabeth  in  her  youth,  after  a 
long  visit  to  him  in  Brussels  had  had  strong  leanings  towards 
Catholicism.  Hearing  of  this,  her  brother,  Charles,  Lord  Bruce 
who,  like  the  rest  of  the  family  except  his  father,  was  a  staunch 
Protestant,  insisted  on  her  coming  back  to  England,  so  in  1705 
she  returned,  on  the  verge  of  going  over  to  Rome.  Lord  Bruce 
was  of  course  unaware  of  his  father’s  change  of  religion,  and 
reproached  him  for  his  neglect  “to  prevent  her  from  being 
seduced  by  the  insinuations  of  priests  or  the  pompous  show  of 
the  Romish  church”.  Lord  Ailesbury  replied:  “She  is  of  an 
excellent  good  nature,  but  ever  had  a  high  spirit.  ...  For  God’s 
sake  talk  to  her  yourself, — good  words  doth  more  with  her  than 
anything  else,  and  this  I  know  of  her  by  experience.”  At 
length  Lord  Bruce  called  in  Dr.  William  Wake,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  to  reason  with  her.26  Wake  was  a  great  theologian 
and  his  arguments  with  the  young  lady  prevailed. 

in  1691.  His  widow  married,  about  Jan.  8th,  1693,  Charles  Lennox,  Duke  of 
Richmond,  who  died  in  1723.  She  died  on  Dec.  9th,  1722,  and  was  buried  at 
Deene  (Dec.  16th)  where  there  is  a  marble  bust  to  her  memory  in  the  church. 

23  Charles  Livingston,  2nd  Earl  of  Newburgh  (d.  1694),  married  in  1692  (he 
being  about  26  and  she  about  19),  Frances,  daughter  of  Francis,  Lord  Brudenell, 
whose  marriage  portion  was  £12,000. 

24  Richard  Bellew,  3rd  Baron  Bellew  of  Duleek  (Ireland).  He  was  outlawed 
and  retired  to  the  continent,  but  in  1698  had  license  to  return  to  England,  having 
conformed  to  the  Church  of  England.  He  married  Frances  Brudenell,  Countess  of 
Newburgh  in  May,  1695,  and  died  March  22nd,  1715.  His  widow  died  Feb.  23rd, 
1736,  in  Dublin  and  was  buried  at  St.  Andoens. 

25  Richard,  5th  Viscount  Molyneux  of  Maryborough  (1679-1738).  He  married 
Mary  Brudenell  on  Feb.  18th,  1705.  She  died  on  March  19th,  1766,  at  Wootton 
Hall  near  Liverpool,  aged  86. 

26  Wake  was  born  in  1657,  was  Rector  of  St.  James’s,  Westminster,  1693-1706; 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  1705;  and  Archbishop  of  Canter  bury  from  1716  until  his  death 
in  1737.  For  an  account  of  this  episode,  see  Life  and  Loyalties  of  Thomas  Bruce , 
quoted  above,  pp.  246-249. 
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On  renewing  his  acquaintance  with  the  Bruces  on  his  return 
from  Italy  (for  they  must  certainly  have  known  each  other  as 
children),  Lord  Cardigan  promptly  fell  in  love  with  Elizabeth, 
and  had  so  completely  lived  down  the  episode  of  the  Venetian 
lady  that  Lord  Bruce  wrote  to  his  father,  referring  to  Cardigan’s 
proposals : 

What  your  Lordship  mentions  of  his  character  is  very  true, 
being  universally  esteemed  here,  and  very  well  known  in  the  best 
company.27 

Cardigan,  moreover,  had  a  slim  figure,  good  looks,  and, 
according  to  Bruce,  an  estate  of  between  £9,000  and  £10,000 
a  year.  He  offered  £400  a  year  pin-money  and  a  jointure  of 
£1,200. 

He  was  still,  however,  nominally  a  Catholic,  and  Lord  Bruce 
hesitated.  Cardigan  appealed  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
who  happened  to  be  on  leave  in  England.  The  religious 
denomination  of  wealthy  noblemen  was  then  a  matter  of  con¬ 
cern  to  the  state,  which  was  founded  on  the  principles  of 
Protestantism,  and,  owing  to  Lord  Ailesbury’s  Jacobite  sym¬ 
pathies,  the  Bruce  family  was  naturally  under  suspicion.  So 
Marlborough  called  in  Godolphin,  then  Lord  Treasurer,28  and 
together  they  interviewed  Robert  Bruce,  Elizabeth’s  uncle. 
Robert  explained  the  whole  of  the  circumstances,  including 
Elizabeth’s  recent  religious  uncertainties,  also  that  Cardigan 
had  declared  “his  inclinations  towards  the  Protestant  religion”, 
and  that  he  had  given  his  word  of  honour  to  Lord  Bruce  “that 
some  time  between  this  and  the  next  winter  he  would  change 
his  religion  and  come  into  the  Church  of  England,  and  into  the 
House  of  Lords  the  beginning  of  the  next  sessions  of  Parliament.” 
Upon  this  Marlborough  said  that  “he  had  so  good  an  opinion 
of  my  Lord  Cardigan,  and  was  so  confident  of  his  sincerity  in 
this  matter,  that,  were  it  his  own  case,  he  would  take  his  word 
upon  the  assurances  he  had  given  him”.  He  saw  Cardigan 
before  he  went  back  to  Flanders,  and  the  matter  was  left  in 
Godolphin’s  hands,  on  whose  advice  both  Lord  Ailesbury  and 
Lord  Bruce  gave  their  approval  to  the  marriage,  the  latter 
writing  an  account  of  the  negotiations  to  his  friend  the  Bishop 


27  Draft  letter,  April  8th,  1707,  in  the  Marquess  of  Ailesbury’s  collection. 

28  Sidney,  1st  Earl  of  Godolphin  (1645-1712),  “Marlborough’s  confidential 
ally”  (D.N.B.). 
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of  Lincoln.  Marlborough  had  wished  to  consult  Wake  person¬ 
ally  before  giving  his  decision  but  Wake  had  left  London  and 
he  was  unable  to  do  so.29 

On  hearing  the  good  news,  Cardigan  visited  his  lady-love  at 
her  brother’s  house  and  then  went  happily  down  to  the  country 
to  tell  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  of  his  good  fortune.  A  month 
later  (on  May  15th,  1707 )  the  marriage  was  celebrated  at 
St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields  according  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Church  of  England,  the  bridegroom  being  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  The  fine  copy  of  the  Authorised  Version  of  the 
Bible  which  the  Earl  of  Cardigan  received  from  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  was  perhaps  a  wedding  present.30  The  bride  brought 
with  her  a  dowry  of  £10,000. 

Lady  Dupplin,31  meeting  Elizabeth  in  Hyde  Park  a  few 
years  after  her  marriage,  wrote  to  her  aunt:  “Lady  Cardigan 
would  have  me  wait  on  her  to  Mr.  Portman’s  garden  where  we 
walked  till  it  was  late.  That  lady  is  extremely  good-humoured 
and  has  everything  that  can  recommend  a  lady  of  quality. 
Amongst  the  many  visits  of  ceremony  there  is  very  little  satis¬ 
faction,  but  when  one  meets  with  such  an  acquaintance  it  is 
very  happy.  Every  time  I  am  in  her  company,  I  am  still  better 
pleased.”32  The  Cardigans  lived  very  happily  together,  no 
breath  of  scandal  touched  them,  and  they  were  blessed  with  a 
family  of  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 

By  the  break  which  he  had  already  made  with  the  century- 
old  religious  tradition  of  his  family,  Lord  Cardigan  was  now 
free  to  join,  if  he  wished,  the  main  stream  of  public  life  to  which 
his  position  entitled  him,  but  from  which  for  well  over  another 
century  Roman  Catholics  were  still  to  be  debarred.  On 
January  12th,  1708,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  publicly 
abjured  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  took  the  oaths  of  alle- 

29  Letter  Book  of  Robert  Bruce,  minute  of  a  letter  of  April  4th,  1707,  from 
Lord  Bruce  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  also  a  draft  letter  apparently  from  Lord 
Bruce  to  Lord  Ailesbury,  though  written  in  Robert  Bruce’s  hand,  dated  April  8th, 
1 707,  both  in  the  Marquess  of  Ailesbury’s  Collection. 

30  This  Bible  was  printed  in  1703.  On  the  fly-leaf,  in  a  contemporary  hand,  is 
written:  “The  Gift  of  His  Grace  Wm.  Wake  Lord  Arch  Bishop  of  Canterbury  to 
the  Earl  of  Cardigan.” 

31  Lady  Dupplin  was  Abigail,  younger  daughter  of  Robert  Harley,  1st  Earl  01 
Oxford.  She  married  in  1 709,  George  Hay,  son  of  the  7th  Earl  of  Kinnoull  and 
Viscount  Dupplin.  He  was  styled  Viscount  Dupplin  from  1709  till  1719  when  he 
succeeded  his  father  as  8th  Earl  of  Kinnoull.  He  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  for 
suspected  complicity  with  the  Jacobite  Rising  of  1 7 1 5. 

32  Lady  Dupplin  to  her  aunt  Abigail  Harley  ?June  5th?  I711*  ( H.M.C, .  Portland 

MSS.,  V,  pp.  3,  4.) 
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giance  and  supremacy  and  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.33 

Cardigan  was  soon  talked  of  for  the  post  of  Lord  Chamber- 
lain,34  for  which,  by  his  good  looks  and  fine  figure,  he  was 
eminently  fitted,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  Like  his  great¬ 
grandfather,  the  first  Earl,  who  refused  to  be  Chamberlain  to 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  he  had  little  ambition  either  as  a 
courtier  or  a  statesman  and  the  only  court  appointment  he  ever 
held  was  that  of  Master  of  the  Royal  Buckhounds,  which  Queen 
Anne  gave  him  in  1712,  and  which  he  only  held  for  three  years. 3  5 
This  was  no  doubt  very  much  more  to  his  taste  than  a  political 
post,  for  he  was  mad  about  hunting. 

In  politics  Lord  Cardigan  was  a  Tory  of  the  same  complexion 
as  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  There  is  no  record  in  the  Journals 
of  the  House  of  Lords  of  any  speeches  made  by  him,  and  he 
seems  to  have  confined  himself  to  occasional  attendances  and  a 
little  committee  work.  The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  had  much  ado 
to  drag  him  up  from  the  country  for  an  important  division  in 
connection  with  the  negotiations  for  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  “I 
have  writ  to  Lord  Cardigan,”  wrote  the  Duke  to  Lord  Oxford,36 
“who  designed  not  to  come  yet — I  hope  I  shall  prevail  with 
him.”37  But  in  the  politics  of  his  own  county  Cardigan  took  an 
active  interest,  and  could  be  counted  upon  for  his  assistance  in 
negotiations  before  elections.  In  the  years  following  the  death 
of  Queen  Anne,  when  “the  Tory  party  was  quite  dead  as  a 
political  force”  in  the  country  at  large,  its  fortunes  in  North¬ 
amptonshire  depended  largely  on  Sir  Justinian  Isham38  of 
Lamport  who  from  1698  had  been  one  of  the  two  members  for 
the  county.  In  1714  he  caused  dismay  among  the  local  Tories 
by  declaring  his  intention  not  to  stand  again,  and  it  was  on 
Lord  Cardigan’s  earnest  representations  that  he  changed  his 
mind  and  was  once  more  returned  to  Parliament.  In  the  secret 
negotiations  before  the  general  election  of  1722,  Cardigan  took 


33  H.M.C.  House  of  Lords  MSS.,  VII  (N.S.),  p.  518. 

34  Joseph  Addison  to  the  Duke  of  Manchester :  “My  Lord  Cardigan  has  been 
talked  of  for  some  time  to  be  Lord  Chamberlain”  (H.M.C.  Duke  of  Manchester' s 
MSS.,  p.  97). 

36  See  Bru.  MSS.,  ASR.  133.  The  salary  was  £2,121  12s.  od.  per  annum. 

36  Robert  Harley,  1st  Earl  of  Oxford  (1661-1724),  statesman  and  minister  under 
Queen  Anne. 

37  H.M.C.  Marquess  of  Bath's  MSS.,  I,  p.  361.  The  Whigs  rejected  in  the  House 
of  Commons  important  articles  in  the  Commercial  Treaty  with  France  which  had 
been  successfully  negotiated  by  Shrewsbury. 

38  Sir  Justinian  Isham,  4th  Bt.  of  Lamport  Hall  (1658-1730);  he  sat  in  three 
Parliaments  for  Northampton,  and  in  eleven  for  the  county. 
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a  leading  part,  summoning  Isham  and  Cartwright,39  the  other 
Tory  member  for  the  county,  to  a  private  conference  in  London. 
He  again  begged  Sir  Justinian  to  stand.  He  agreed,  and  with 
Cartwright  was  returned  for  the  eighth  successive  time.  History 
repeated  itself  for  a  second  time  in  the  election  after  the 
accession  of  George  II  in  1727.  At  a  meeting  of  local  party 
leaders  summoned  by  Lord  Northampton40  (a  prominent 
Whig),  Lord  Cardigan  reported  that  Lord  Halifax,41  a  member 
of  the  Montagu  family  of  Boughton,  who  lived  at  Horton  in  the 
county,  would  insist  on  a  Whig  candidate  standing  if  old 
Sir  Justinian  withdrew.  As  so  many  times  before,  that  great 
“bulwark  against  Whig  intrusion”  was,  though  with  difficulty, 
persuaded  to  offer  himself,  and  Isham  and  Cartwright  were 
returned  as  usual.  On  Isham’s  death  in  1730,  his  son  was  urged 
by  Lord  Cardigan  to  take  his  father’s  place,  which  he  did,  and 
was  member  in  the  Tory  interest  until  his  own  death  in  1737, 
but  by  that  time  Lord  Cardigan  also  had  passed  from  the  scene. 
During  the  sixteen  years  between  1714  and  1730  Cardigan’s 
influence  had  been  powerful  in  preserving  the  Tory  representa¬ 
tion  of  Northamptonshire  unbroken. 42  He  also  took  some 
interest  in  the  political  affairs  of  those  other  counties  in  which 
his  estates  lay.  “We  have  been  alarmed  with  an  opposition  in 
Lincolnshire,”  he  wrote  to  his  uncle,  James  Bruce,  in  1722 
(April  9th),  “so  I  am  going  there  to-morrow  in  great  haste.”  43 
In  Yorkshire,  which  he  seldom  visited,  he  expected  his  tenants 
to  vote  for  the  Tory  party.44 

Still,  it  was  not  in  politics  but  in  country  pursuits,  in  fox¬ 
hunting,  and,  above  all,  in  Deene,  that  Lord  Cardigan’s  real 


39  Thomas  Cartwright,  Esquire,  of  Aynhoe  (c.  1671—1748)  was  High  Sheriff  of 
Northants,  1694  and  of  Oxfordshire,  1698.  He  was  M.P.  for  Northants  1695-98 
and  from  1701  until  his  death. 

40  James  Compton,  5th  Earl  of  Northampton  (1687-1754),  succeeded  his  father 
in  1727.  He  was  Tory  M.P.  for  Warwickshire  1710-11.  The  Comptons  were 
“described  in  1714  by  Sir  Justinian  Isham  as  time-serving  converts  to  Whiggery.” 
(E.  G.  Forrester,  Northants  County  Elections,  1635-1832.) 

41  George  Montagu,  4th  Earl  of  Halifax  (c.  1685-1739),  descended  from  Sir 
Edward  Montagu  of  Boughton,  M.P.  for  Northampton  in  the  Whig  interest 
I7°5-I5;  created  Earl  of  Halifax  in  1715.  He  was  buried  at  Horton,  to  which 
estate  he  succeeded  on  the  death  of  Charles  Montagu,  3rd  Earl  of  Halifax.  The 
4th  Earl  rebuilt  Horton  Hall,  which  was  demolished  in  1936. 

42  For  Cardigan’s  political  activities  in  Northamptonshire,  see  E.  G.  Forrester, 
Northamptonshire  County  Elections,  1635-1832,  from  which  the  extracts  quoted  above 
are  taken. 

43  Bru.  MSS.,  I,  vii,  49. 

44  This  is  evident  from  the  letters  of  William  Elmsall,  his  steward  for  the  York¬ 
shire  property.  (Bru.  MSS.,  F.  iii.) 
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interests  lay.  While  Marlborough  was  winning  his  campaigns 
on  the  continent,  while  England  was  seething  with  Jacobite 
plots  and  Whigs  and  Tories  struggled  for  the  mastery,  while  on 
the  death  of  Anne  the  Hanoverian  succession  was,  not  without 
difficulty,  secured,  while  the  Scotch  invaded  the  realm  in  a 
futile  attempt  to  put  the  Stuarts  back  on  the  throne,  the  Earl  of 
Cardigan  was  employed  in  redecorating  and  refurnishing  at 
Deene  Hall,  in  building  himself  a  new  house  in  London,  in 
altering  his  garden,  and  improving  his  herd  of  deer,  in  adding 
to  his  library,  in  looking  after  his  estates  with  a  vigilant  eye,  in 
breeding  hounds  and  hunting  the  fox.  And  what  he  was  doing 
was  being  done  by  his  like  in  every  county,  for,  in  spite  of  wars 
overseas  fought  by  a  mercenary  army,  officered  largely  by 
younger  sons,  England  was  settling  down  at  home  to  a  century 
of  prosperity  and  stability,  when  the  aristocracy  and  squire¬ 
archy,  while  not  neglecting  their  political  responsibilities,  were 
able  to  devote  themselves  without  serious  interruption  to  sport 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  to  farming  and  estate 
management,  building,  landscape-gardening,  book  and  picture 
collecting,  and  other  arts  of  civilisation.  They  were,  moreover, 
growing  richer  and  richer  as  the  years  rolled  on. 

When  Lord  and  Lady  Cardigan  went  down  to  Northamp¬ 
tonshire  after  their  marriage,  they  first  turned  their  attention  to 
the  Hall.  They  had  enough  taste  to  respect  the  building  itself 
which  they  left  very  much  as  they  had  found  it,  but  they  con¬ 
sidered  the  interior  very  out-of-date.  In  the  task  of  re-decoration 
they  were  following  the  example  of  their  neighbours  at  Drayton 
and  Boughton  House  respectively45  some  years  previously,  but 
they  were  not  so  drastic.  Lord  Cardigan  refrained,  for  example, 
from  ceiling  off,  as  Lady  Betty  Germain  and  Ralph,  Duke 
of  Montagu  had  done  to  theirs,  the  fine  old  timbered  roof  of 
his  great  hall.  But  much  was  accomplished  in  modernising 
the  principal  rooms  and  the  very  large  sum  of  -£300  was  spent 
in  1707  and  iyo8  on  joiners’,  carpenters’,  and  plasterers’ 
work”.46  At  the  same  time,  £38  was  paid  to  the  house- 
painter,  and  £3 20  to  the  stone-cutter.  These  were  consider¬ 
able  sums  two  centuries  ago.  Two  lamps  were  erected  at  the 

^  tjfOtch,  The  Old  Halls  and  Manor  Houses  of  Northamptonshire,  pp.  54, 

*6  The  following  particulars  of  the  refurnishing  and  redecoration  of  Deene  Hall 
and  of  alterations,  additions,  and  improvements  to  the  garden  have  been  recovered 
from  the  account  books  in  the  Brudenell  MSS.,  ASR.  133,  115,  118  252  253 
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hall  door,  and  some  iron  gates  were  purchased  for  £135.  A 
new  staircase  was  put  in,  and  many  sash  windows  (then  quite 
a  novelty) ,  new  cellars  were  constructed  and  a  vault  was  made 
under  the  great  hall.  The  hall  itself  was  repaved  with  stone 
from  the  quarries  at  Ketton  in  Rutland,  much  work  was  done 
in  the  “alcove  room”,  and  several  marble  chimney  pieces  were 
put  in.  A  marble-cutter  was  brought  from  Twickenham  to 
erect  them.47  Two  columns,  “guilded”,  with  capitals,  were  put 
into  “the  best  dining-room”.  These  have  since  been  removed. 

The  old  Jacobean  furniture,  except  for  the  huge  oak  table48 
in  the  great  hall,  was  replaced  with  new  of  the  latest  and  most 
beautiful  designs.  A  tea  table  was  bought  for  Lady  Cardigan, 
and  tapestry  hangings  were  supplied  by  a  Mr.  Demay.  In  1 7 1 7 
a  clock  was  bought  from  Charles  Chambers,49  possibly  the  one 
with  soft  melodious  strike  which  hangs  in  the  north-east  tower 
and  gives  the  time  by  sound  only  (for  it  has  no  face)  to  all  at 
Deene  Hall  unto  this  day.  The  game  of  billiards  was  coming  in¬ 
to  fashion,  and  the  summer  house  accordingly  was  converted  in¬ 
to  a  billiard  room.  This  was  evidently  a  lean-to  against  the 
eastern  wall  of  the  house,  near  the  chapel,  which  was  not  re¬ 
moved  until  later  in  the  eighteenth  century.  A  door  led  out  of 
it  and  down  some  stone  steps  into  the  garden.  This  room  was 
first  mentioned  in  a  letter  from  the  steward  in  1722,  but  was  not 
completed  until  1728  when  a  billiard  table  was  bought  for 
£40. 50  “The  charge  of  making  the  summer  house  into  a  com¬ 
plete  billiard  room,  as  near  as  I  can  compute,  will  come  to  near 
-£30  in  everything,  and  I  think  the  chimney  must  of  necessity  be 
on  the  outside,  and  not  into  the  library  chimney,”  wrote  Dan 
Eaton,  the  steward,  to  Lord  Cardigan  in  1722. 51  A  table  cover 
made  of  nineteen  calf  skins,  was  procured  from  Stamford,  ana 
a  special  brush  for  the  cloth  was  added  in  1 73 1  • 

Billiards  is  an  indoor-game  for  wet  weather.  In  the  garden 
Lord  Cardigan  made  a  new  bowling-green  and  built  a  bowling- 
green  house”  from  which  to  watch  the  game  comfortably  in 
the  shade.  From  the  entries  in  the  account  books  it  was  an 


47  Bru.  MSS.,  I,  vii,  49.  -p»  „ 

48  It  is  I  think,  a  safe  assumption  that  this  table  has  always  been  at  Deene. . 

49  G.  H.  Baillie,  Watchmakers  and  Clockmakers  of  the  World  (2nd  ed.,  1947),  gives  a 
“Charies  Chambers,  Been,  c.  1700.  Lantern  clock  Virginia  M.  (This  is  the 


C°6<M‘The  slab  in  the  Billiard  Room,”  9I  feet  at  2/6  per  toot,  mentioned  in  the 
accounts,  might  have  been  the  slate  for  the  table,  but  seems  hardly  big  enough? 

61  Bru.  MSS.,  F.  iii. 
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ornamental  little  building  and  it  is  a  pity  that  nothing  of  it  now 
remains.  It  was  of  brick,  battlemented,  with  rustic  quoins, 
cornice,  and  coping  of  freestone.  There  was  a  pediment  over 
the  door  and  golden  flames  carved  in  wood  or  stone  adorned  the 
roof.62 

Landscape  gardening  was  now  all  the  fashion.  The  most 
ambitious  attempt  in  this  direction  in  the  county,  and  possibly 
in  the  country,  had  been  recently  carried  out  by  the  Duke  of 
Montagu  at  Boughton.  It  was  inspired  by  the  gardens  at 
Versailles  which  the  Duke  had  much  admired  while  ambassador 
at  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.  Parterres,  avenues,  wildernesses, 
ponds,  cascades,  and  fountains  were  constructed  regardless  of 
cost.  An  anonymous  guest  to  “Sweet  Boughton55,  whose 
“enamell’d  gay  parterres,  full  forty  years  ago  a  passenger  I 
traversed55,  wrote  several  verses  of  country-house  doggerel  on 
revisiting  Boughton  in  1748.  They  give  some  idea  of  the 
vanished  glories  which  undoubtedly  Lord  Cardigan  had  at  the 
back  of  his  mind  when  carrying  out  his  own  improvements  at 
Deene. 

To  the  delightful  gardens  we  repair 
Some  to  the  shady  walks  or  open  air, 

Some  through  meandering  wildernesses  bend 
Their  careless  steps,  uncertain  where  they  end. 

Some  the  straight  walks  of  fragrant  limes  frequent, 

Whose  blossoms  yield  an  oderiferous  scent, 

And  arched  tops  o’erhead,  like  cloisters  meet, 

For  sweet  discourse  or  contemplation  fit. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Some  tread  the  verdant  grass,  by  fountains  clear, 

While  liquid  showers  fly  upward  through  the  air. 

Some  choose  in  boats  to  ply  the  labouring  oar, 

And  scud  along  fair  Ise’s  winding  shore, 

Isis,  sweet  nymph,  the  garden  traverses 
Sometime  in  long  canals,  bedecked  with  trees, 

Now  in  an  open  lake,  diffusive,  wide, 

Of  vast  extent,  she  rolls  her  silver  tide. 

Pleased  with  her  form  renewed,  she  smooths  her  face, 

Reflects  fair  Boughton  in  her  watery  glass. 

***** 

52  There  is  extant  a  bill  for  “gilding  four  of  the  flames  at  the  bowling-green 
house.”  (ASR.  252/10.) 
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Then  gentle  Isis,  all  her  visits  paid, 

At  once  precipitates  a  vast  cascade, 

Here  the  jets  d'eaux  with  mighty  force  arise 
And  with  divided  waters  dash  the  skies.53 

Here  it  must  be  explained  that  Isis  was  the  local  brook,  which 
conveniently  bore  the  name  of  Ise  (pronounced  like  “ice”). 

At  Deene  nothing  so  ambitious  as  the  Boughton  scheme  was 
attempted,  but  what  was  done  greatly  improved  the  surround¬ 
ings  of  the  house,  and  most  of  it,  moreover,  has  survived  to  this 
day,  while,  except  for  the  lime  walk,  a  few  depressions  in  the 
ground,  and  a  pretty  little  bridge  in  the  park,  there  is  hardly  a 
trace  existing  of  the  former  glories  of  Boughton.  Lord  Cardigan 
also  had  a  stream  flowing  through  his  park.  This  was  the  Willow 
Brook,  which  has  given  its  name  in  a  corrupt  form  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  hundred  of  Willibrooke.  He  deflected  its  course  to  form 
a  canal  in  front  of  the  house.  Over  the  canal  he  threw  a  charm¬ 
ing  bridge  with  stone  balustrades,  and  beyond  it,  some  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  to  the  south-east  of  the  hall  he  made  a 
large  lake.  A  boat-house  was  built  and  a  four-oared  boat 
painted  green  within  and  without,  with  a  mast  and  a  sprit, 
a  staff  and  a  sail,  and  four  ashen  oars  was  ordered,  and  carted 
from  Oundle  to  Deene.  Making  the  canal  cost  £102  15s.  od. 
The  lake  was  more  expensive,  and,  together  with  the  boat,  its 
construction  cost  £697  ns.  7T  The  labourers,  thirty-six  of 
them,  who  did  the  digging  and  banking  were  paid  eightpence  a 
day.  The  bill  for  stocking  the  lake  with  fish  amounted  to 
£ 6  is.  6d.54  The  canal  was  made  by  contract  and  some  years 
later  Lord  Cardigan’s  steward  wrote  to  him :  “If  your  Lordship 
had  not  proceeded  after  this  manner  about  nine  years  agone, 
the  beautiful  canal  had  not  been  made  at  so  cheap  a  rate.  The 
finishing  touch  to  the  new  landscape  the  Earl  had  created  was 
given  by  the  lime  avenue  which  he  planted  up  the  long  slope 
of  the  park  to  the  west  of  the  Hall  in  the  direction  of  Gretton. 
This  avenue  was  over  a  mile  in  length,  and  has  only  been  cut 
down  within  recent  years.  By  all  these  works,  carried  out  over 
a  period  of  about  ten  years,  Lord  Cardigan  not  only  improved 
the  appearance  of  the  garden  and  park  as  seen  from  the 
windows  of  the  Hall,  but  added  immensely  to  the  beauty  of  the 
view  from  the  main  road  between  Kettering  and  Stamford  as  it 

63  From  a  MS.  ot  Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulieu. 

64  ASR.  1  18,  and  253. 


Adeline,  Countess  of  Cardigan.  From  a  photograph.  1824-1915 
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approaches  the  village  of  Deene.  Here  art,  nature,  and  the 
centuries  have  combined  to  create  a  scene  of  outstanding  love¬ 
liness.55  The  medieval  church  with  its  graceful  spire  and  the 
Georgian  rectory  adjoining  the  churchyard,  first  meet  the  eye. 
To  the  left  is  the  long  grey  mass  of  the  Hall,  spangled  with  light 
reflected  from  innumerable  windows,  and  in  the  foreground 
of  the  whole  group  the  green  sweep  of  the  park  with  its  noble 
elms,  and  the  gleaming  silver  of  the  lake.  A  mass  of  trees  against 
the  blue  and  white  of  the  sky  on  the  rising  ground  behind  the 
Hall,  with  the  dun-coloured  roofs  of  the  village  just  visible, 
completes  a  scene  in  which,  blended  together  in  the  haze  of  a 
summer’s  day,  may  be  read  a  thousand  years  of  English  history. 

To  return  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  Lord  Cardigan  brought  back  with  him  from  Italy  the 
designs  for  a  new  house.  His  London  residence,  Cardigan 
House  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  was  built  shortly  before  the  Civil 
Wars  by  Sir  Basil  Brooke,  and  was,  therefore,  not  yet  a  century 
old.  But  down  it  had  to  come,  and  a  new  house  was  built  on 
the  site.  It  was  filled  with  pictures  and  furniture  and  here  Lord 
and  Lady  Cardigan  entertained  their  friends  on  their  visits  to 
town,  for  they  did  not  by  any  means  bury  themselves  entirely 
in  the  country.  Here,  too,  their  eldest  son  was  born  on  June 
26th,  1712.  That  very  night  Lord  Cardigan  was  suddenly  taken 
ill  and  prevented  next  day  from  going  down  to  Windsor  to 
present  an  address  to  Queen  Anne,  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Northamptonshire.  Sir  Gilbert  Dolben56  and  Mr.  John 
Isham,57  the  other  members  of  the  deputation,  were  therefore 
obliged  to  go  without  him.  Later  in  the  same  year  (November 
20th,  1712)  John  Isham,  who  was  very  fond  of  sight-seeing, 
went  with  a  party  of  friends  to  see  Cardigan  House.  “The 
house  is  handsome,”  he  wrote  in  his  diary,  “in  the  first  floor 
the  door  cases  are  lined  with  marble.”  The  Cardigans  were 
not  in  residence  and  the  party  was  conducted  round  by  Mr. 
Webber,  the  steward,  in  whose  room  Isham  observed  a  pedigree 
of  the  Brudenells  showing  the  marriage  of  Richard  Isham  and 
Isabella  Brudenell  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.58 

55  Since  this  was  written  a  row  of  fast-growing  poplars  planted  along  the  edge 
of  the  lake  has  shot  up,  and  now  obscures  this  wonderful  view. 

66  Sir  Gilbert  Dolben  of  Finedon  Hall  (1658—1722)*  a  judge  and  M.P.  for 
partially  Peterborough  1689-1707.  He  was  created  a  baronet  in  1704. 

67  John  Isham  (1659-1746),  younger  brother  of  Sir  Justinian,  4th  Baronet.  He 
was  twice  Secretary  of  State  under  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

68  John  Isham’s  Diary ,  p.  138.  (Isham  MSS.  at  Lamport.) 
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It  is  a  pity  that  Isham  did  not  tell  us  more  about  Cardigan 
House,  for  the  brief  entry  in  his  diary  here  quoted  is  the  only 
account  of  it  so  far  known  to  have  survived.  The  house  was 
burnt  down  in  a  disastrous  fire  on  February  24th,  1725,  when 
nearly  all  the  pictures  and  furniture  and  other  contents  were 
destroyed.59  Lord  Cardigan  made  no  attempt  to  rebuild, 
partly,  perhaps,  because  the  fashionable  world  was  moving 
farther  to  the  west.  He  sold  the  site  to  Henry  and  Benjamin 
Hoare,  members  of  the  famous  banking  firm  of  Fleet  Street.60 
After  the  loss  of  Cardigan  House,  it  seems  that  the  Earl  bought 
a  house  in  Clifford  Street,  for  from  1727  this  was  his  London 
address. 


hi 
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In  all  his  enterprises  Lord  Cardigan  was  fortunate  in  having 
able  and  intelligent  men  to  help  him.  His  Northamptonshire 
steward,  Daniel  Eaton,  was  his  right  hand  man  for  many  years. 
Dan  started  life  as  a  village  boy  at  Deene.  He  was  one  of  the 
many  children  of  Stephen  Eaton,  a  tanner  by  trade,  and  was 
born  in  or  about  the  year  1698.  His  mother,  who  was  Stephen’s 
second  wife,  was  named  Theophila.  Dan  seems  to  have  been 
the  only  one  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  to  have  been  born  away 
from  Deene,  for  the  baptisms  of  all  the  members  of  the  family 
save  his  alone  are  recorded  in  the  parish  register.  He  showed 
early  signs  of  unusual  intelligence  and  Lord  Cardigan  under¬ 
took  the  cost  of  his  education,  sending  him  to  London,  and 
paying  for  his  writing  master.61  Dan  probably  acquired  also  at 
this  time  a  smattering  of  the  law.  Robert  Webber,  the  old 
steward,  whom  the  reader  has  already  met  at  Cardigan  House 
and  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  Lord  Cardigan’s  grand- 

69  L.C.C.  Survey  of  London,  The  Parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  I,  p.  48.  According 
to  a  legal  document  of  c.  1726  Lord  Cardigan  lost  “several  deeds  of  consequence” 
in  this  fire.  (Bru.  MSS.,  F.  iii.  168.) 

60  Henry  Hoare  built  here  a  new  house  in  1 728,  which  was  later  demolished  and 
replaced  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  completed  in  1813,  which  still  exists. 

61  In  the  Deene  Account  Books  are  many  such  entries  as:  “Paid  Daniel  Eaton, 
three  months  for  his  master  30/-,”  “for  his  charges  to  London,”  “Paid  Daniel  for 
his  master  and  for  writing  books”  (Bru.  MSS.,  ASR.  115,  133).  Dan,  described  as 
“gent.”  in  the  parish  register,  married  at  Deene,  on  Feb.  21st,  1731,  Elizabeth 
Sanderson,  spinster.  He  survived  his  master  for  nearly  ten  years,  and  was  buried 
at  Deene  on  Jan.  8th,  1742.  The  Eatons  have  left  some  fine  tombs  in  Deene 
churchyard. 
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father,  was  beginning  to  feel  his  age,  as  is  evident  by  the 
increasing  shakiness  of  his  handwriting  in  the  house  and  estate 
books.  By  the  time  Eaton  was  nineteen  he  was  able  to  assist 
Webber  in  making  up  the  accounts  for  the  annual  audit,  and 
by  1724  he  had  succeeded  to  the  whole  of  the  duties  of  steward. 
These  included  those  of  a  present-day  land-agent,  farm  bailiff, 
and  major-domo  of  the  household.  Eaton  was  responsible  at  the 
age  of  twenty-six  for  the  running  of  the  home  farm ;  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  tenants  in  Northamptonshire,  Lincolnshire, 
Leicestershire,  and  Rutland;  the  collection  of  the  rents;  the 
management  of  the  woods ;  the  building  of  cottages ;  alterations 
and  repairs  to  all  buildings  on  the  estate;  the  engagement  of 
servants ;  and  the  payment  of  wages.  The  brewing,  the  brick¬ 
making,  the  kitchen-garden,  the  stables,  the  kennels,  the  deer, 
the  coal-supply,  the  purchase  of  cloth  for  the  family  and 
household,  were  all  under  his  direction;  accurate  accounts  of 
all  incomings  and  outgoings  had  to  be  kept  and  submitted 
periodically  for  audit.  His  duties  also  comprised  the  annual 
perambulation  of  the  parishes  on  the  estate  and  attendance  at 
the  manor  courts.  On  all  these  topics  he  made  detailed  written 
reports  when  his  master  was  away  from  home,  and  it  is  through 
the  happy  survival  of  Dan  Eaton’s  letters  (for  thus  he  always 
signed  himself)  and  his  account  books,  that  the  picture  of  life 
at  Deene  in  the  time  of  the  third  Earl  of  Cardigan  can  be 
accurately  reconstructed. 

From  the  length  of  the  above  list  it  may  easily  be  guessed  that 
Lord  Cardigan  was  an  exacting  master  and  that  Dan  was 
seriously  overworked.  After  toiling  all  day  in  his  master’s 
interests,  he  sat  up  letter-writing  and  doing  accounts  far  into 
the  night,  and  still  Lord  Cardigan  was  not  satisfied.  So  soon 
after  his  appointment  in  1726  Dan  was  forced  to  hire  a  clerk  to 
transcribe  his  accounts  for  the  Michaelmas  audit,  “for”,  he 
wrote,  “with  this  multiplicity  of  business  I  found  I  could  never 
transcribe  them  myself”.62  More  complaints  followed  from  the 
Earl,  and  at  last,  reduced  to  exasperation,  Dan  wrote  to  him  as 
follows : 

My  disbursements  are  very  numerous.  I  have  22  pages  of  dis¬ 
bursements  since  Midsummer  last,  and  I  am  sure  your  Lordship 
cannot  dislike  one  article  in  them.  ...  I  cannot  send  your 
Lordship  all  the  particulars,  but  I  have  paid  nothing  that  I 
82  Dan  Eaton  to  Lord  Cardigan,  Oct.  9th,  1726  (Bru.  MSS.,  F.  iii,  70). 
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thought  ought  to  be  let  alone.  I  serve  your  Lordship  in  every¬ 
thing  to  the  best  of  my  capacity,  and  I  wish  that  your  Lordship 
was  continual  here  that  you  might  take  all  the  money  into  your 
own  hands  and  make  what  payments  you  thought  proper.  I  am 
so  far  from  getting  anything  by  the  payment  of  money,  that, 
poor  as  I  am,  I  would  most  willingly  remit  a  part  of  my  small 
salary  to  be  freed  from  this  plague.63 

This  letter  brought  Lord  Cardigan  quickly  to  heel,  for  Eaton 
was  far  too  valuable  a  servant  to  be  lost.  A  fortnight  later 
Dan  wrote :  “I  shall  most  thankfully  comply  with  any  method 
your  Lordship  shall  be  pleased  to  take  for  reducing  my  accounts 
into  a  narrower  compass.” 

Curiously  enough,  the  amount  of  Dan’s  salary  does  not  appear 
in  the  accounts  books.  That  of  his  predecessor,  Webber,  was 
£iooa  year.  Dan’s,  as  a  young  man  who  had  been  educated  at 
his  master’s  expense,  was  probably  much  less.  In  any  event  it 
was  meagre  enough  to  induce  him  to  augment  it  by  taking  in 
outside  work  for  which  he  found  it  necessary  to  be  enrolled  as 
an  attorney.  This  he  accomplished  in  1727,  informing  his 
master  in  the  following  letter : 

About  three  months  ago  I  was  enrolled  as  an  attorney  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  An  attorney  of  credit  making  a  certi¬ 
ficate  of  my  capacity  and  producing  one  of  my  letters  in  court, 
[I]  got  it  done  without  any  manner  of  difficulty  and  with  very 
little  charge. 

Your  Lordship  may  probably  think  that  I  have  some  strange 
views  by  the  proceeding,  but  I  do  assure  your  Lordship  that  the 
chiefest  inducement  to  it  was  that,  whereas  I  have  for  these  seven 
years  last  past  disposed  of  a  great  deal  of  money  upon  mortgages, 
etc.,  to  the  general  satisfaction  and  security  of  all  my  friends  who 
have  entrusted  me  as  well  as  my  own  advantage,  my  just  fees 
have  sometimes  been  denied  me,  and  I,  having  no  authority  to 
practise,  could  not  redeem  them  by  law. 

Now  that  case  is  altered,  for  I  have  an  attachment  of  privilege 
signed  and  sealed,  and  I  hope  this  may  some  time  or  other  be  of 
conveniency  to  your  Lordship.  But  I  shall  not  endeavour  to 
practise  in  any  other  way,  for,  as  to  your  Lordship’s  house  being 
pestered  with  my  clients  (which  might  probably  be  very  numer¬ 
ous)  must  certainly  be  irksome  to  you,  so,  consequently  I  could 
never  propose  any  such  thing  to  myself.64 

63  Nov.  5th,  1726.  Ibid.,  F.  iii,  78. 

64  May  7th,  1727.  Ibid.,  F.  iii,  123. 
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It  seems  that,  in  the  early  days  of  Dan’s  stewardship,  he  and 
his  widowed  mother  lived  at  the  Hall.  Mrs.  Eaton  earned  her 
living  by  weaving  for  the  household  and  knitting  stockings  for 
the  Brudenell  children.  Her  advice  was  often  sought  about  the 
purchase  of  cloth  at  the  neighbouring  fairs.  Dan  had  a  sister 
whom  he  hoped  might  be  taken  into  Lady  Cardigan’s  service. 
“I  think  she  has  a  brighter  genius  than  any  of  us,”  he  wrote, 
but  she  was  not  considered  old  enough.  However,  later,  when  a 
woman  servant  had  left,  Dan  wrote:  “My  sister  Theo  shall 
assist  my  mother,  while65  your  Lordship  and  my  Lady  are 
provided.” 

In  spite  of  an  occasional  fracas  such  as  that  over  the  accounts, 
Dan  knew  very  well  that  he  was  both  liked  and  respected  by 
Lord  Cardigan  and  that  his  faithful  service  was  appreciated. 
He  wrote  in  one  letter  in  1725  of  “the  vast  trust  your  Lordship 
reposes  in  me”.66  The  great  man  was  ready  to  do  many  little 
kindnesses,  such  as  franking  Dan’s  letters  to  his  “poor  sister  that 
married  the  trooper”,67  or  big  ones,  such  as  providing  a  cottage 
rent  free  for  Mrs.  Eaton  in  her  old  age.  Lord  Cardigan  was  a 
delicate  man  and  could  sympathise  with  others  in  the  same 
plight.  In  the  winter  of  1726-27  he  sent  Dan  a  recipe  for  his 
cough.  In  writing  his  thanks  Dan  told  the  Earl  that  he  would 
“make  use  of  it  on  Monday”  and  that  he  had  a  calf  of  his  own 
that  he  would  have  killed  for  the  purpose.  The  nature  of  the 
loathsome  concoction  may  be  gathered  from  Dan’s  next  letter. 
“My  cold  is  much  better,”  said  he,  “I  believe  the  pluck  water 
has  done  me  a  deal  of  good.” 

When  Lord  Cardigan  first  went  to  Deene  on  his  return  from 
Italy  he  found  his  kitchen  garden  so  much  neglected  that  he  was 
forced  to  buy  his  melons,  apricots,  and  grapes  from  his  neigh¬ 
bours  (see  above,  p.  198).  He  wasted  no  time,  but  immediately 
sent  for  a  man  named  Vandermule,  presumably  a  Dutchman, 
to  survey  the  garden  and  probably  to  advise  him  in  the  matter 
of  fruit  and  vegetable  growing.  Nine  years  later  Dan  Eaton 
was  able  to  report  “a  very  great  quantity  of  both  fruit  of  all 
sorts  and  kitchen  stuff  in  the  gardens”,  and  that  Lord  Cardigan 
had  the  best  crop  of  melons  in  the  district  whereas  Lord 
Exeter’s  gardener  had  “lost  almost  all  his  melons  and  other 

86  Northamptonshire  for  “until”. 

86  Bru.  MSS.,  F.  iii,  45. 

87  Ibid.,  F.  iii,  8. 
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fruit”.  In  1723  the  gardener  at  Deene  spent  2s.  on  “sugar  to 
catch  whaspes”.68  It  may  have  been  Vandermule  who  recom¬ 
mended  red  brick  walls  for  the  kitchen  garden,  but  it  was  not 
until  ten  years  later  that  Lord  Cardigan  and  Dan  Eaton  set 
about  providing  them  at  Deene. 

In  1726  some  suitable  clay  was  found  in  the  park  towards 
Gretton,  a  brick  kiln  was  made,  and  vast  quantities  of  bricks 
were  turned  out.  With  these  the  still-existing  kitchen  garden 
walls  were  made,  as  well  as  many  other  walls  about  the  place. 
Brick  retains  the  warmth  of  the  sun  far  more  effectively  than 
stone,  there  is  plenty  of  suitable  clay  in  Northamptonshire,  and 
most  of  the  attractive  red-brick  kitchen  garden  walls  in  the 
county  were  probably  built  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  difficulty,  in  a  stone  country,  was  to  find  the  brick- 
makers,  and  this  caused  Dan  much  trouble,  for  the  craft  was 
unknown  in  the  district  around  Deene.  A  brickmaker  was 
therefore  imported  from  Staffordshire,  on  the  recommendation 
of  Lord  Gower,69  a  hunting  friend  of  Lord  Cardigan’s.  He 
worked  at  piece-rates  and  at  first  demanded  7s.  6d.  per  thousand 
bricks.  This  was  considered  too  much  and  he  was  told  that 
Thomas  Newson  of  Towcester  would  work  for  6s.  6d.  per 
thousand.  This  brought  him  to  terms  and  he  was  paid  (July 
I727)  £21  2S-  6d.  for  making  and  burning  84,000  bricks 
including  the  digging  of  the  clay.  “I  believe  he  is  honest,”  Dan 
had  written  to  Lord  Cardigan  a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival 
(December  4th,  1726),  “he  has  thrashed  very  hard  in  the  barn 
ever  since  he  has  been  here,”  for  the  winter  was  no  time  for 
brick-making.  But  for  once  Dan  was  wrong.  Though  he  made 
very  good  bricks  he  was  a  thoroughly  bad  character.  “The 
brickmaker  still  visits  his  whore  at  Bulwick,”  reported  Dan 
(April  20th,  1727),  and  it  was  then  discovered  that  he  owed 
money  all  over  the  village.  After  a  scene  with  Dan  he  marched 
off  leaving  his  debts  behind  him.  “A  poor,  laborious  fellow,” 
previously  employed  at  the  kiln  in  moulding  the  bricks,  was 
then  taken  on  at  the  same  rate,  except  that  he  was  not  to  have 
his  victuals  in  the  Hall,  “but  only  a  bottle  of  small  beer  every 
night  they  burn.”  In  a  few  weeks  two  brickmakers  turned  up 

68  Ibid.,  ASR.  35. 

69  John  Leveson-Gower,  2nd  Baron  and  ist  Earl  Gower,  of  Stittenham,  Yorks 
(1694-1754).  He  was  Custos  Rotulorum  of  Staffordshire,  Recorder  of  Lichfield,  • 
and  Lord  Privy  Seal.  He  raised  a  regiment  for  the  King  in  the  1 745  Rebellion,  for 
which  he  was  made  an  Earl  in  1746. 
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from  Derbyshire,  looking  for  jobs.  “They  seem  to  be  clever 
fellows,”  wrote  Dan,  “one  tempers  the  clay  and  the  other 
moulds.  They  think  that  some  of  the  clay  left  in  the  ground  will 
make  ridge  tiles  or  pan  tiles.”  They  were  both  engaged,  and 
there  was  full  employment  at  the  kiln  until  all  the  walls  were 
built.70 

Lord  Cardigan’s  next  enterprise  in  the  building  line  was  a 
charming  stone  house  with  gables  in  the  traditional  style  which 
he  erected  in  the  park  about  a  mile  from  the  Hall.  This  was  a 
great  interest  to  him  for  four  or  five  years,  and  the  progress  of 
the  building  can  be  followed  in  considerable  detail  month  by 
month  in  Dan  Eaton’s  letters.  The  house,  which  has  now  fallen 
into  ruin,  was  called  Little  Deene,71  and  the  Brudenell  children 
used  to  be  sent  there  for  change  of  air  when  they  were  sick. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life  the  Earl  restored  Deene  church  at 
considerable  expense. 

When  he  joined  the  Church  of  England  as  a  young  man  Lord 
Cardigan  probably  gave  up  the  use  of  his  private  chapel  at  the 
Hall ;  he  certainly  sold  a  silver  chalice,  which  appears  in  the 
plate  list  of  1706,  but  has  the  words  “Disposed  of”  written 
against  it.72  In  1707,  shortly  before  his  marriage,  he  obtained  a 
faculty  from  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  for  the  erection  of  two 
pews  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  parish  church,  one  for  himself  and 
his  family,  the  other  for  his  household.73  These  he  furnished 
with  twenty-six  hassocks  and  shalloon-covered  cushions,  for  this 
was  the  age  when  rich  folk  tried  to  make  themselves  as  comfort¬ 
able  in  church  as  they  were  in  their  own  houses.  A  set  of  Books 
of  Common  Prayer  was  also  provided.74 

In  1 724  the  roof  of  the  church  fell  in,  killing  Charity  Harrison, 
a  Deenthorpe  labourer,  outright,  and  causing  the  death  of 
Robert  Richardson,  a  Weldon  man.  The  entries  in  the  parish 
register  read  :  “Charity  Harrison  of  Deenthorpe,  labourer,  who 
was  kill’d  by  the  falling  in  of  the  roof  of  the  church,”  and 
“Robert  Richardson  of  Weldon,  labourer,  who  died  of  a  morti- 

70  The  kiln,  so  Mr.  Joe  Jacklin  of  Deene  informs  me,  was  in  use  until  recent 
years.  It  was  near  the  farm  in  the  park  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Horace  Wright. 
Joe  thinks  the  machine  for  moulding  the  bricks,  which  he  remembers  in  use,  was 
surrendered  for  salvage  in  the  war  of  1939-45. 

71  Work  at  Little  Deene  between  1727  and  1731  can  also  be  followed  in  the 
account  books.  (See  ASR.  252  and  253:  also  O.  xxiv.  3.) 

72Bru.  MSS.,  ASR.  144. 

73  Ibid.,  A.  vi,  30. 

74  Ibid.,  F.  iii,  267. 
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fication  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  the  church.55  (May  19th  and 
20th,  1724.)  Nothing  much  seems  to  have  been  done  to  put 
things  right  until  1728,  when  the  repairs  were  taken  seriously 
in  hand.  The  church  was  re-roofed  with  timber  and  lead  and  a 
ceiling  constructed  beneath  it.  The  level  of  the  chancel  floor 
was  raised  and  the  whole  church  repaved  with  stone  from 
Ketton  quarries,  the  walls  were  plastered,  those  of  the  chancel 
being  also  wainscoted,  and  the  windows  were  reglazed.  A  Com¬ 
munion  Table  was  provided  at  a  cost  of  £1  2s.  6d.,  and  a  pulpit 
was  made  by  Thomas  Nicholls,  a  highly  skilled  craftsman  who 
had  done  much  of  the  finest  joiner’s  work,  both  at  the  Hall  and 
at  Little  Deene.  A  south  porch  was  added  or  erected  in  place  of 
a  former  one.  The  Earl  and  Dan  Eaton  then  descended  into 
the  family  vault  and  found  things  in  a  very  bad  state.  The  old 
lead  covering  the  coffins  of  the  ancestors,  including  that  of 
Sir  Robert  Brudenell,  had  perished  or  fallen  in.  Replacing  with 
new  lead  occupied  six  days.  This  act  of  piety  accomplished,  the 
stone  tombs  to  the  first  Earl  of  Cardigan  and  other  tombs  in 
the  church  were  then  repaired  by  a  stone-cutter  specially  hired 
for  the  purpose,  and  everything  was  put  into  ship-shape  order.75 

Lord  Cardigan  also  contributed  to  the  repair  of  churches  on 
his  estates  in  Lincolnshire,  Leicestershire,  and  Yorkshire,  but  he 
was  of  course  obliged  by  law  to  keep  the  chancels  of  churches  in 
repair  in  parishes  where  he  owned  the  great  tithes.  The  curate, 
chapel  warden  and  four  inhabitants  of  Bramley  in  Yorkshire 
once  petitioned  him  to  head  the  subscription  list  for  rebuilding 
and  enlarging  Bramley  Chapel,  trustfully  saying  that  Lord 
Cardigan’s  subscription  “would  be  a  good  precedent  to  Sir 
Walter  Calverley  and  other  well-disposed  gentlemen  who 
intend  something55.76 

The  account  books  show  that  in  the  way  of  charity  Lord 
Cardigan  probably  did  as  much  as  was  expected  of  him  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  notions  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  paid  the 
salary  (£20  per  annum),  of  the  curate  at  Woodchurch  on  his 
Yorkshire  estate,  and  subscribed  three  guineas  a  year  to  the 
fund  for  the  Widows  and  Orphans  of  the  Clergy  in  Leicester¬ 
shire.  He  sent  the  son  of  the  Rev.  J.  Elliot,  Rector  of  Welham 
and  Slawston  on  his  Leicestershire  property,  to  Oundle  School, 
paying  the  fees  of  £  1 2  a  year  for  six  years.  He  paid  the  salary 

75  Ibid.,  ASR.  1 18,  252,  253. 

76  Ibid.,  ASR.  133. 
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of  the  schoolmaster  at  Deene  (£ioa  year),  and  subscribed  £\ 
towards  the  building  of  a  new  school  at  Batley  in  Yorkshire. 
He  maintained  his  own  private  chaplain,  and  showed  his  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  Church  of  England  by  giving  £5  7s.  6d.  to  the 
Duchess  of  Monmouth’s77  chaplain  towards  the  provision  of 
“Common  Prayer  Books”  in  Scotland. 

Individual  cases  of  distress  touched  his  heart  and  loosened  his 
purse-strings,  and  in  many  acts  of  kindness  Lady  Cardigan  was 
associated,  as  the  following  extracts  taken  at  random  from  the 
account  books  show : 

Paid  Mrs.  Lambert,  for  a  nurse  to  attend  the  sick  people,  10s. 

Mary  Bradley,  £4  5s.  od.  for  nursing  Thomas  Lee,  postillion,  for 
four  weeks. 

Paid  the  woman  that  cured  Roger  White’s  child,  by  my  Lady’s 
order. 

Paid  Maiching  the  surgeon  for  Widow  Hawes  cure,  15s. 

To  Mr.  Baker,  for  physic  for  poor  people  by  your  Ladyships’s 
order,  £1 1  15s.  7d. 

£1 1  would  perhaps  represent  about  £100  in  to-day’s  currency. 

The  aged  poor  in  the  village  received  regular  pensions.  For 
the  year  1717  the  payments  in  and  around  Deene  and  Deen- 
thorpe  were  as  follows : 

To  Goody  Spratt,  £3  6s.  od. 

To  Deaf  Nell,  £2 
To  Mrs.  Rowlat  of  Stanion,  £ 4 
To  Mrs.  Winkles,  £2 
To  Goody  Fairchild,  £1  6s.  od. 

To  Sister  Allin,  £5.78 

Neither  were  the  poor  on  the  other  estates  forgotten.  “Half 
a  year’s  charity  to  Tadcaster  poor,  £2  12s.  od.”  is  a  regularly 
recurring  item.  “Paid  the  poor  at  Hougham  and  Marston  by 
Lady  Cardigan’s  order”,  occurs  in  1717.  At  Hougham  there 
lived  an  old  man  named  Jessopp  who  was  evidently  a  particular 
favourite  with  my  Lord.  Not  only  did  he  give  him  and  his  wife 
a  pension  but  provided  him  with  shoes  and  shirts  and  paid  for 
the  mending  of  his  clothes.  When  Mrs.  Jessopp  died  he  gave 

77  Anne  Scott,  Countess  of  Buccleuch  (1651-1732),  who  married  James  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  also  created  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 

78  Bru.  MSS.,  ASR.  115. 
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the  coffin  and  the  “Garsie”  (woollen  material)  to  wrap  her  body 
in  according  to  law  at  a  cost  of  ten  shillings.79  He  gave,  besides, 
two  cravats  and  a  pair  of  gloves  for  mourning  to  her  husband, 
and  four  shillings  “for  the  bell-ringing,  grave-making,  and  other 
like  charges”. 

But  many  a  good  deed  for  which  Lord  Cardigan  got  the 
credit  was  really  due  to  Dan  Eaton’s  influence  behind  the 
scenes.  For  Dan’s  heart  was  tender,  and  when  he  went  round  to 
collect  the  rents  there  were  many  hard  cases  concerning  which 
he  pleaded  eloquently  for  leniency  with  his  master.  “Bates’s 
rent  is  secured,”  he  wrote  (in  1725),  “but  I  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  to  secure  Thomas  Johnson’s,  for  he,  poor  man,  when 
we  went  to  seize  for  six  pounds  due  to  your  Lordship  at  Lady- 
day,  he  had  but  one  poor  cow  of  his  own  which  I  could  not  bear 
to  take  away.”  In  another  letter  he  said :  “I  beg  your  Lordship 
would  let  old  Guelder  keep  his  cow,  for  he  is  very  old  and  infirm 
and  past  his  work,  and  I  think  cannot  live  a  great  while.”  An 
old  woman  died,  leaving  arrears  of  rent.  “She  had  some  goods 
which  are  now  in  the  house,”  wrote  Eaton,  “but  when  her 
funeral  charges  are  paid  and  her  debts,  there  will  be  very  little 
left  for  the  poor  children,  and  nothing  if  I  seize  for  the  arrear. 
If  your  Lordship  will  be  pleased  to  remit  all  or  any  part  of  the 
arrear  it  will  be  very  great  charity,  but  your  Lordship’s  direc¬ 
tions  shall  be  particularly  followed.”  In  1726  he  declared  of  a 
tenant  who,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  was  unable  to  pay  his 
rent :  “I  do  assure  your  Lordship  that  I  have  no  partiality  for 
him,  but  I  would  not  tear  any  man  to  pieces  for  a  debt  that  may 
certainly  be  got  by  fair  means.”  His  advice  was  listened  to  and 
he  was  able  later  in  that  year  to  report:  “I  don’t  fear  but  that 
Northamptonshire  rents  will  be  cleared  without  any  severe 
methods.”  In  fairness  to  Lord  Cardigan  it  must  be  said  that 
he  was  ready  on  occasions  to  make  remissions  of  rent. 

Like  most  men  in  his  position  Lord  Cardigan  ruled  like  an 
autocrat  in  his  own  village,  and  sometimes  Dan  found  it  a 
disagreeable  task  to  carry  out  his  orders  in  matters  other  than 
the  collection  of  rents.  In  1725,  for  example,  soon  after  Dan’s 
appointment  as  steward,  the  decree  went  forth  that  the  dogs  in 
Deene  and  Deenthorpe  were  to  be  destroyed. 

79  Under  the  Act  for  Burying  in  Woollen  passed  in  1666  and  1678  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  wool  trade.  “Garsie”  is  the  dialect  form  for  “jersey”. 
These  Acts  were  repealed  in  1814. 
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My  Lord  [wrote  he],  I  have  received  the  honour  of  your 
Lordship’s  letter  of  the  ioth  instant. 

We  have  yesterday  executed  your  Lordship’s  commands  con¬ 
cerning  the  curs  in  Deene  and  Deenthorpe.  I  do  assure  your 
Lordship  that  you  have  been  misinformed  concerning  Mr.  John 
Lynwood’s  dogs,  for  he  has  but  one  bitch  and  I  know  her  to  be 
very  harmless. 

Mr.  Joseph  Lynwood  had  four  about  two  months  since,  but  he, 
considering  in  the  first  place  that  they  might  displease  your 
Lordship,  and  in  the  next  place  that  he  had  better  mind  other 
business  than  shooting  (for  they  were  all  springing  spaniels), 
hanged  three  of  them  of  his  own  accord,  and  he  promises  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  other  in  a  few  days. 

At  that  time  hanging  was  the  orthodox  method  of  destroying 
dogs,  throwing  light  on  the  proverb:  “Give  a  dog  a  bad  name 
and  you  may  as  well  hang  him.” 

Neither  would  Lord  Cardigan  allow  the  villagers  to  go  in  for 
cock-fighting,  and  such  as  did  so  were  ordered  by  Dan  to 
“dispose  of  their  cocks”.  This  hardly  seemed  fair,  since 
Cardigan  himself  indulged  in  the  sport,  and  his  neighbour  Lord 
Exeter  sent  over  six  cocks  from  Burghley  to  Deene  in  1725. 80 
Suppressed  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  cock-fighting  had  been  revived 
and  encouraged  by  Charles  II.  Lord  Cardigan  also  kept  dogs. 
He  bought  some  greyhounds  in  1715,  and  several  payments  in 
the  accounts  to  “Tom  the  old  woman  for  keeping  the  dogs”, 
may  refer  to  the  greyhounds  or  perhaps  to  spaniels.  He  built 
some  new  kennels  which  Justinian  Isham  was  taken  to  see  when 
he  visited  Deene  in  1710,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  diary:  “I  was  to 
see  the  dog-kennel  which  is  paved  with  broad  stones  and  water 
in  the  middle.”81  But  these  were  more  probably  made  for  the 
fox-hounds. 

Lord  Cardigan  bought  some  hounds  in  1 708,  but  where  they 
came  from  has  not  been  discovered.  He  entrusted  them  to  the 
care  of  his  brother  James  who  lived  at  Luffenham  in  Rutland, 
and  paid  him  £50  in  1708  “for  keeping  the  hounds”,  and  a 
similar  sum  in  1709  and  1712.  In  Dan  Eaton’s  time  there  was 
always  a  pack  at  Deene  and  the  young  hounds  were  trained 
there  by  Lord  Cardigan’s  huntsman,  who,  on  one  occasion, 
after  a  nice  little  burst  across  the  park,  shot  the  fox  in  front  of 

80  Bru.  MSS.,  F.  iii,  2  (Jan.  22nd,  1725). 

81  Northamptonshire  Past  and  Present  (1951),  p.  42.  This  Justinian  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Sir  Justinian  Isham,  4th  Baronet  of  Lamport,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1 730. 
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the  running  pack.  Lord  Cardigan  adopted  the  curious  system 
of  billeting  two  or  three  hounds  compulsorily  on  each  of  his 
farm  tenants  on  all  his  different  properties  long  after  the  puppy 
stage  was  passed.  This  practice  was  most  unpopular  with  the 
farmers.  The  hounds  were  taken  long  journeys  from  county  to 
county  on  foot,  even  from  distant  Yorkshire,  and  sometimes 
arrived  at  their  destination  so  lame  that  they  took  a  month  to 
recover.  In  1726  and  1727  there  was  an  outbreak  of  madness, 
or  probably  what  would  now  be  called  hysteria,  among  the 
hounds  at  Deene.  They  were  taken  to  the  coast  and  into  the  sea 
in  the  hopes  of  effecting  a  cure,  but  with  disastrous  results,  for 
several  were  drowned.  Lord  Cardigan  knew  all  his  hounds  by 
name  and  when  he  was  away  from  home  every  detail  concern¬ 
ing  their  welfare  was  communicated  to  him  by  Dan  Eaton.82 

As  a  highly  organised  sport  with  regular  packs  and  well- 
defined  countries,  fox-hunting  did  not  of  course  exist  in  the  days 
of  the  third  Earl.  It  was  not  until  thirty  years  after  his  death 
that  John,  first  Earl  Spencer,  took  his  pack  of  hounds  from 
Althorp  to  Pytchley  for  part  of  every  season,  in  which  latter 
village  the  club  of  fox-hunters  was  founded  which  has  made  the 
name  of  Pytchley  famous  all  over  the  world.  But  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  stag-hunting  was 
falling  out  of  favour,  the  squires  had  been  turning  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fox,  which,  it  was  found,  could  give  very  good  sport, 
while  the  increasing  number  of  inclosures  added  jumping  to  the 
pleasure  of  galloping  across  country.  Fox-hunting  was  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  diary  of  Sir  Justinian  Isham83  in  1672  when  it  was 
the  custom  in  Northamptonshire  for  each  of  a  few  neighbouring 
squires  to  keep  a  few  hounds  and  to  join  forces  for  a  day’s  sport 
over  their  own  land  by  private  arrangement.  In  Queen  Anne’s 
reign,  Squire  Andrew  of  Harlestone84  is  reputed  to  have  had  a 
pack  of  his  own  hounds,  but  this  was  many  miles  from  Deene. 
So  did  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  but  he  lived  even  further  away.85 

Though  Lord  Cardigan  bred  and  trained  his  hounds  in 
Northamptonshire,  he  looked  mainly  outside  the  borders  of  the 
county  for  his  sport.  In  the  late  autumn  of  1 709  he  took  a  house 

82  For  all  these  particulars  about  the  hounds  see  Dan  Eaton’s  letters  (Bru.  MSS., 
F.  iii ,  passim). 

83  2nd  Baronet  of  Lamport  (1611-75). 

84  Four  miles  west  of  Northampton. 

85  At  Wakefield  Lodge,  near  Stony  Stratford,  on  the  Buckinghamshire  edge  of 
the  county. 
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at  Stroxton  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grantham  and  not  far  from 
Belvoir,  where  his  friend  the  Duke  of  Rutland  also  had  a  pack. 
From  Stroxton  he  hunted  for  some  years.  He  was  a  light-weight 
rider.  His  physqiue,  in  fact,  was  ideal  for  his  favourite  sport, 
for  he  was  thin  and  not  above  middle  height.86  In  1719  he 
entered  into  a  sporting  partnership  with  his  friend  Lord  Gower, 
a  nephew  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland.87  They  took  Hamby  Grange 
together,  an  unfurnished  house  near  Grantham,  from  Sir 
Charles  Buck,  at  a  rental  of  ■£ 60  a  year.  Furniture  and  plate 
were  sent  from  Deene,  and  all  kennel,  house,  and  stable  expenses 
were  shared  between  them.  From  Hamby  they  hunted  a  part 
of  the  Duke  of  Rutland’s88  country  for  the  next  five  seasons  with 
their  own  hounds.  They  must  have  had  a  truly  wonderful  time, 
but  when  Hamby  was  given  up  in  1725,  Dan  Eaton  wrote: 
“I  am  extremely  glad  to  hear  your  Lordship  has  quitted  Hamby, 
that  unhealthy,  expensive  place.” 

Two  seasons  later,  the  Duke  of  Rutland  took  his  hounds  over 
to  Deene  for  a  day’s  hunting.  They  were  joined  by  Mr.  Stafford 
of  Blatherwick  who,  meeting  Dan  Eaton  by  chance,  told  him  he 
would  write  an  account  of  the  sport  to  Lord  Cardigan  who  was 
in  London,  but  if  he  kept  his  promise  the  letter  has  not  sur¬ 
vived.  After  the  partnership  at  Hamby  came  to  an  end,  Lords 
Cardigan  and  Gower  hunted  from  Cottesmore,  but  towards  the 
end  of  his  life  Cardigan  returned  to  Stroxton  where  he  seems  to 
have  been  in  partnership  with  Lord  Gainsborough.89  The 
winter  of  1729-30  was  a  hard  one,  and  fox-hunters  had  a  poor 
season.  Colonel  the  Honble  Charles  Howard90  wrote  from 
London  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle91  towards  the  end  of  January: 

86  See  the  Marquess  of  Ailesbury’s  MSS.,  James  Bruce  to  Robert  Bruce,  1727, 
also  codicil  to  Lord  Ailesbury’s  will,  1740. 

87  Lord  Gower’s  mother  was  Catherine,  daughter  of  John  Manners,  1st  Duke  of 
Rutland.  ( C.P .  VI,  p.  37.) 

88  John  Manners,  3rd  Duke  of  Rutland  (1696-1779).  K.G.,  1722:  Master  of  the 
Horse  to  George  III. 

89  Baptist  Noel,  4th  Earl  of  Gainsborough  (1708-51).  He  married  secretly  his 
gamekeeper’s  daughter  (Elizabeth  Chapman)  in  1728.  I  deduce  these  hunting 
arrangements  from  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Rutland  to  an  unidentified  corre¬ 
spondent  (Bru.  MSS.,  F.  iii,  258)  in  which  he  says  he  is  sorry  his  “confederates  are 
all  going  to  leave  me”,  asks  that  Lord  Cardigan  should  make  over  to  him  the 
remainder  of  his  lease  of  Strawson  (i.e.,  Stroxton),  and  wishes  to  “know  Lord 
Gainsborough’s  and  Lord  Cardigan’s  resolutions”  that  he  might  “model  the  hunt 
to  his  own  liking”,  that  is,  the  Belvoir  Hunt. 

90  The  Honble  Charles  Howard,  2nd  son  of  the  3rd  Earl  of  Carlisle,  died  1 765. 

91  Charles  Howard,  3rd  Earl  of  Carlisle  (1669-1738).  1st  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
1 701-2;  Constable  of  Windsor  Castle,  1723-30,  and  Master  of  the  Harriers- 
Foxhounds,  1730. 
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The  weather  has  been  frosty  and  peevish  since  I  left  the 
country.  I  shall  go  out  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton’s  hounds92  on 
Saturday  if  we  are  not  hindered  by  frost. 

I  find  neither  his,  nor  the  Duke  of  Bolton’s,93  Lord  Cardigan’s, 
Lord  Howe’s,94  nor  Lord  Gainsborough’s  hounds  have  killed 
many  foxes,  and  they  all  complain  of  having  had  bad  sport  this 
season.95 

This  was  sad,  for  it  was  Lord  Cardigan’s  last  and  his  health 
had  begun  to  fail.  In  the  following  autumn,  encouraged  by  his 
Yorkshire  steward  to  seek  a  renewal  of  his  strength  in  the 
hunting  field,  he  made  the  attempt,  but  it  was  in  vain  and  he 
was  compelled  to  give  up  the  sport  he  had  loved  so  well.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  he  has  left  no  descriptions  from  his  own  pen  of  the  runs 
he  enjoyed  or  of  the  good  fellowship  of  his  hunting  friends  which 
meant  so  much  to  him.  He  was  a  true  sportsman,  and  took  the 
keenest  interest  in  the  breeding  of  his  hounds.  He  frequently 
sent  drafts  to  other  packs,  as  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton96  in  1717 
and  to  Lord  Salisbury97  in  1723,  and  the  blood  of  the  first 
Deene  fox-hounds  must  be  widespread  over  England  to-day. 


IV 

FAMILY  LIFE 

The  Cardigans  had  six  children  who  grew  to  maturity. 
Frances,  George  (born  at  Cardigan  House  in  July  1712), 
Mary,  and,  after  an  interval  of  a  few  years,  James,  Robert,  and 
Thomas  Bruce.  From  the  household  accounts  and  Daniel 
Eaton’s  letters98  enough  can  be  gleaned  to  show  that  all  these 
children  were  born  into  a  world  of  the  utmost  luxury  and 
elegance.  “A  cap  with  a  feather”  was  bought  in  his  babyhood 
for  “Lord  Brudenell,”  as  he  was  called  from  earliest  infancy.  At 

92  Hitherto,  the  earliest  recorded  mention  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton’s  hounds  is  in 
1 735 :  See  The  Sporting  Magazine  for  1 793  quoted  by  Ralph  Greaves  in  The  Grafton 
Him*  (1949),  p.  3. 

93  Charles  Powlett,  3rd  Duke  of  Bolton  (1685-1754),  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Hants 
and  Dorset.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  1722. 

94  Emanuel  Scrope  Howe,  2nd  Viscount  Howe  (c.  1699-1735).  M.P.  for  Notts, 
1722-32  and  Governor  of  Barbadoes,  1732-35. 

96  Bru.  MSS.,  F.  iii,  258. 

96  Charles  Fitzroy,  2nd  Duke  of  Grafton  (1683-1757).  Lord  Chamberlain, 
1724-57.  He  succeeded  in  1690,  and  died  as  the  result  of  a  fall  from  his  horse. 

97  James  Cecil,  5th  Earl  of  Salisbury  (1691-1728).  He  succeeded  his  father  in 
1694. 

98  Bru.  MSS.,  ASR.  112  and  F.  iii  respectively. 
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the  age  of  five  he  had  his  own  separate  plate-list.  His  plate  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  silver  porringer  and  two  spoons,  a  silver  cup,  and  a 
pair  of  “little  silver  candle-sticks”.  How  pretty  they  must  have 
been !  His  sister  Frances  had  her  silver  porringer  and  spoon,  and 
Mary,  too  small  as  yet  for  a  porringer,  owned  “a  small  silver 
saucepan”,  a  little  silver  cup  with  handle,  and  a  silver  hanging 
candlestick.  Their  clothes,  too,  are  interesting.  We  know  that 
George,  when  five  years  old,  possessed  eight  shirts,  four  holland 
night-caps,  eight  muslin  cuffs  and  collars,  and  twelve  handker¬ 
chiefs  which  he  shared  with  his  sister  Frances.  At  the  age  of  ten 
he  was  put  into  buckskin  breeches.  Frances,  a  year  or  two  older, 
had  at  this  time  twelve  frocks,  six  shifts,  two  dimity  night-shifts, 
four  holland  night-caps,  four  quilted  caps,  eight  pairs  of  thread 
mittens,  and  two  white  muslin  hoods — quite  an  extensive  ward¬ 
robe.  Mary,  still  a  baby,  had  four  night  pilches,  two  dozen  and 
ten  damask  clouts  (baby  napkins,  of  course),  a  dozen  diaper 
bibs,  five  “short  stays”,  and  four  lace  skull  caps." 

A  great  deal  of  attention  was  paid  to  the  children’s  education. 
When  George  was  six,  a  writing-master  (John  Langton)  was 
engaged  at  a  salary  of  £36  a  year.  Dancing  and  music  were 
considered  very  important,  and  it  seems  as  though  the  little 
girls  must  have  had  a  good  deal  of  musical  talent.  Mr. 
Ayscough  Kirk,  the  dancing-master,  taught  the  three  elder 
children  regularly  for  six  years  at  the  very  high  salary  of  £50 
a  year,  which  was  five  times  as  much  as  the  salary  of  the  village 
schoolmaster.  Lady  Frances  started  music  lessons  at  the  age  of 
ten  from  a  French  master,  named  Ferdinand  Marchand. 
Another  foreigner,  P.  John  Loeillet,  was  engaged  three  years 
later  to  teach  the  harpsichord.  Loeillet  was  a  member  of  a 
family  of  Flemish  musicians  who  had  settled  in  London,  and 
was  himself  a  composer  of  some  distinction.  John  Langton 
remained  as  George’s  tutor  until  he  was  twelve  years  old,  when 
Theophilus  Peyrol  (a  Frenchman?)  was  engaged  for  a  year.  He 
received  £100  for  his  pains,  or,  as  he  put  it  in  on  his  receipt  for 
the  money:  “for  the  care  I  took  of  Lord  Brudenell  when  with 
him.”100  At  the  age  of  thirteen  George  went  straight  to 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  without  any  interval  at  a  public 
school. 

99  These  particulars  are  from  “An  Account  of  the  Children’s  Linen  and  Plate”, 
made  February  17th,  1718  (Bru.  MSS.,  ASR.  144). 

100  Bru.  MSS.,  ASR.  118. 
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In  the  same  year  that  George  went  to  the  University,  the 
Cardigans  started  a  nursery  again.  It  was  about  seven  years 
after  the  birth  of  their  daughter  Mary  that  their  second  son, 
James  Brudenell,  was  born  in  London  on  April  20th,  1725.  At 
the  age  of  a  few  months  he  was  sent  down  to  Deene  with  his 
nurse,  and  was  joyfully  welcomed  by  Dan  Eaton,  who  wrote  to 
his  father:  “My  Lord,  Master  Brudenell  is  safely  arrived  at 
Deene,  and  is  extremely  well,  and  without  flattery  I  think  he 
is  the  finest  boy  that  ever  I  saw  of  his  age.”  It  is  probable  that 
he  was  called  after  his  uncle,  James  Brudenell,  who  went  over 
from  Luffenham  to  Deene  on  purpose  to  see  him  when  he  was 
about  eighteen  months  old.  Another  son,  Robert,  was  born  in 
October  1726,  and  the  youngest  of  the  family  arrived  three 
years  later,  on  April  30th,  1729.  He  was  christened  Thomas 
Bruce  after  his  maternal  grandfather,  Thomas  Earl  of  Ailesbury, 
who  was  also  his  godfather  and  who  bequeathed  to  him,  as  to 
“my  dear  grandson  and  godson”,  a  legacy  of  100  guineas.101 
This  youngest  child  always  used  his  second  Christian  name  of 
Bruce. 

Owing  to  Lord  Cardigan’s  prolonged  absences  from  home, 
we  get  delightful  glimpses  of  these  younger  children.  In  nearly 
every  letter  to  his  master  for  several  months  Dan  Eaton  reported 
“Master  Brudenell  is  very  well”,  or  “Master  Brudenell  is  ex¬ 
tremely  well” — he  was  referring  to  James.  On  October  22nd, 
1726,  he  wrote:  “Master  Brudenell  goes  along  very  strongly. 
He  is  not  very  forward  of  his  tongue,  but  I  think  he  understands 
everything  that  is  said  to  him,”  and  a  week  later :  “We  think  he 
has  got  three  or  four  more  teeth  than  when  your  Lordship  was 
here.  He  runs  about  very  nimbly  and  is  very  merry.”  A  year 
later  James  was  reported  to  be  “as  merry  as  possible”,  and 
within  two  months  of  his  second  birthday  he  had  at  last  learned 
to  talk,  for  “His  Honour  makes  use  of  his  tongue  now  to  declare 
his  resolutions,  for  he  says  ‘yes’  and  ‘no’  very  plainly”.  When 
Robert  came  for  the  first  time  to  Deene,  he  was  given  his 
brother’s  cradle,  and  James  was  promoted  to  “a  little  bed”. 
Dan  wrote  to  Lord  Cardigan :  “And  now  I  think  we  have  two 
of  the  finest  young  noblemen  at  Deene  that  England  can 
afford.”  And  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  nobody  forgot  for 
a  moment  that  they  were  not  ordinary  boys. 

In  the  spring  of  1727,  when  Robert  still  had  a  wet-nurse,  an 

101  The  Life  and  Loyalties  of  Thomas  Bruce  (1951),  by  the  Earl  of  Cardigan,  p.  286. 
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accident  occurred.  The  courtyard  at  Deene,  which  must  be 
crossed  to  reach  the  door  into  the  great  hall,  was  designed  under 
Italian  influence  and  is  hardly  suitable  for  the  English  climate, 
for  in  damp  weather  it  becomes  covered  with  a  slippery  lichen. 
“My  Lord,”  Dan  wrote : 

Master  James  and  Master  Robert  Brudenell  are  very  well, 
but  yesterday  about  three  o’clock,  the  poor  nurse  fell  down  in  the 
stone  court,  it  being  wet  and  slippery,  and  broke  both  the  bones 
of  her  arm  about  three  inches  above  her  right  hand.  I  sent  imme¬ 
diately  for  Dr.  Fryer  who  came  and  set  it  before  eight.  We  do  not 
suffer  Master  Robert  to  suck  for  these  five  or  six  days,  for  these 
things  are  always  attended  with  a  fever.  My  Mother  and  Mrs. 
Bradshaw  will  take  care  of  the  child,  and  the  nurse’s  sister  is  with 
her. 

Dan  put  off  a  projected  visit  to  Stonton  Wyville  and  wrote 
three  days  later : 

The  nurse  is  entirely  free  from  pain,  and  has  not  been  at  all 
feverish  as  we  perceive,  so  that  in  a  day  or  two  the  child  may  suck 
without  any  manner  of  danger.  Master  Robert  has  borne  the  loss 
of  the  pap  with  a  great  deal  of  patience. 

and  shortly  after:  “Master  Robert  sucks  again,  for  the  nurse  is 
very  well.”  The  doctor’s  bill  for  setting  both  the  nurse’s  arm 
and  also  “a  poor  man’s  back”  amounted  to  £4  13s.  od.,  which 
was  a  very  considerable  sum. 

Small-pox  in  the  third  Earl’s  lifetime  and  for  many  years 
afterwards  was  an  abiding  terror  in  England,  especially  to 
parents,  but  at  last  some  hope  of  controlling  the  scourge  had 
begun  to  dawn.  Lady  Mary  Wortley-Montagu  had  recently 
introduced  the  practice  of  inoculation  into  England  from 
Turkey,  but  vaccination  had  not  yet  been  discovered.  The  first 
experiments  in  inoculation  were  at  opposite  ends  of  the  social 
scale.  In  1721  seven  condemned  criminals  and  six  London 
charity  children  were  operated  on  successfully.  In  the  following 
year  the  Princesses  Amelia  and  Caroline,  daughters  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  aged  eleven  and  six,  were  inoculated  without 
any  evil  result.  The  public  gained  confidence  and  the  practice 
spread,  but  after  the  death  of  a  few  conspicuous  persons  the 
number  of  inoculations  decreased.  In  the  spring  of  1727  the 
Cardigans  were  in  London  and  their  eldest  son  with  them,  when 
a  serious  outbreak  of  smallpox  occurred.  Doubtless  after  much 
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agony  of  mind,  Lord  and  Lady  Cardigan  decided  to  have  the 
boy  inoculated.  He  was  fifteen  years  old.  The  rash  did  not 
come  out  and  he  fell  dangerously  ill.  “The  joyful  news  of  dear 
Lord  Brudenell’s  recovery”  was,  however,  before  very  long  sent 
to  Dan  Eaton,  with  instructions  to  prepare  the  lodge  at  Deene 
for  his  young  master’s  convalescence.  But  before  George  had 
left  London,  first  Frances  and  then  Mary  fell  ill.  Mary  quickly 
recovered  but  Frances  had  a  relapse.  “My  Mother,”  wrote 
Dan,  “fancies  that  if  her  Ladyship  was  at  Deene,  her  native  air 
would  prove  the  best  physic.”  And  so  all  three  went  home  to 
get  well  together.  A  year  later  (1728)  three  horn  books  were 
bought  to  teach  their  little  brothers  their  letters,  James  being 
but  three,  and  Robert  but  two  years  old. 

There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  Deene  in  the  third 
Earl’s  time  was  full  of  gaiety,  with  a  constant  stream  of  visitors 
either  staying  in  the  house  or  coming  over  for  meals.  There 
were  special  “days”  when  the  Earl  and  Countess  were  at  home 
to  their  neighbours  in  the  county.  “We  set  out  for  Lord 
Cardigan,  whose  day  it  was,”  wrote  Justinian  Isham  in  his 
diary  for  June  22nd,  1710.  After  a  ride  of  twenty-two  miles 
from  Lamport  he  found  Lord  Castlehaven102  and  Mrs.  Walter 
staying  in  the  house,  and  met  Mr.  Kirkham  of  Fineshade103 
and  several  others  at  dinner,  after  which  the  party  strolled  out 
into  the  garden.  Some  played  at  bowls  while  Justinian  was 
taken  off  to  admire  the  new  dog-kennel.  The  hereditary 
friendships  with  the  Exeters  and  the  Montagus  of  Boughton 
went  on,  made  easier  now  that  all  of  them  were  of  the  same 
faith.  Though  Lord  Cardigan  was  far  too  great  a  man  to  sit 
upon  the  Bench  at  Quarter  Sessions,  except  upon  special 
occasions,  hunting  and  politics  brought  him  into  touch  with  his 
neighbours  in  all  parts  of  the  county.  People  were  not  afraid  of 
riding  or  driving  long  distances  to  dine  with  one  another  in 
those  days,  as  they  became  after  the  introduction  of  railways. 

Lord  Cardigan  himself  had  a  magnificent  coach,  bought  soon 
after  his  marriage,  and  for  which  he  paid  the  coachmaker  £100 
on  account  in  1 708.  In  this  he  would  travel  up  to  London  for 
the  season  with  Lady  Cardigan  and  his  family  behind  a  team 
of  six  horses  driven  by  a  coachman  and  postilion.  The  six 

102  James  Tuchet,  6th  Earl  of  Castlehaven.  He  succeeded  in  1700  and  died  in 
I74°- 

103  Probably  Charles  Kirkham,  Esq.,  Squire  of  Fineshade  (see  Bridges  Northants, 
II,  p.  479.) 
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horses  were  quite  necessary,  for  the  coach  was  heavy  and  the 
roads  still  appallingly  bad.  In  London  Lord  Cardigan  took  his 
place  among  his  equals  at  the  Court  and  in  society.  He  would 
amuse  himself  by  playing  bowls  in  “Brumpton  Park”  or  indulge 
in  a  little  mild  card  play  in  the  evening.  “Paid  my  Lord,  which 
he  paid  to  Mr.  Morice,  which  Mr.  Morice  won  of  my  Lord  at 
whisk  [whist],  £2  3s.  od.,”  wrote  the  steward  in  his  accounts.104 
This  was  in  Robert  Webber’s  time.  Lady  Cardigan,  before 
Cardigan  House  was  burnt  down,  rented  a  pew  in  the  chapel  in 
Queen  Street,  near  to  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  to  which  she  had  a 
lock  affixed.105  She  was  carried  to  church  and  to  see  her 
friends  in  a  sedan  chair.  When  this  mode  of  transport  was  first 
introduced  into  England  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  it 
was  hotly  resented  that  men  should  be  called  upon  “to  do  the 
service  of  beasts”,  and,  indeed,  the  practice  was  symptomatic 
of  the  ever- widening  gulf  between  rich  and  poor.  By  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne  the  sedan-chair  had  become  a  commonplace, 
though  high  wages  were  insisted  upon.  Lady  Cardigan’s  chair¬ 
man  for  two  weeks’  employment  in  1712,  earned  for  himself  and 
his  man,  £3  6s.  od.,106  a  sum  which,  at  the  rate  of  wages  then 
current  in  Northamptonshire,  it  would  have  taken  a  Deene 
labourer  working  for  eleven  hours  a  day,  four  months  to  put  in 
his  pocket.  The  Cardigans  seem  to  have  been  quite  outside  the 
literary  and  artistic  life  of  London,  but  they  attended  royal 
functions  and  the  chief  society  gatherings,  and  their  son,  Lord 
Brudenell,  was  a  page  of  honour  at  the  coronation  of  King 
George  II.107 

Tired  of  London,  or  the  season  over,  they  would  climb  with 
their  children  into  the  coach,  and  lurch  and  roll  the  two  days’ 
journey  back  to  Deene,  where,  the  dust-sheets  removed  from 
the  furniture  and  the  curtains  drawn  back,  the  Hall  would  hum 
with  activity,  as  the  happy  family  life  was  taken  up  again.  One 
very  pleasant  little  feature  of  this  life  should  be  put  on  record. 
Events  of  national  importance  were  usually  celebrated  in 
England,  as  they  are  to-day,  by  the  ringing  of  the  church  bells. 
Bell  ringing  as  an  art  and  a  village  pastime  was  at  this  time 
becoming  exceedingly  popular  in  the  Midland  counties,  and 
now,  not  only  national  events  but  Lord  and  Lady  Cardigan’s 

104  Nov.  28th,  1714  (Bru.  MSS.,  ASR.  133). 

106  Ibid.,  1713,  1714. 

106  Ibid. 

107  James  E.  Doyle,  Official  Baronage  of  England. 
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birthdays,  the  anniversary  of  their  wedding-day,  and  their 
children’s  birthdays  were  all  made  an  excuse  for  a  peal  of  bells. 
The  ringers  were  given  half  a  crown  between  them  on  each 
occasion,  and  went  away  satisfied,  for  they  always  turned  up  on 
the  next  occasion.  On  George,  Lord  Brudenell’s  fourth  birthday 
the  entry  in  the  account  book  runs :  “Gave  the  ringers  by  Lord 
Brudenell’s  order,  2s.  6d.”  “Gave  the  ringers  and  towns¬ 
people”  (that  is,  the  village  people)  “on  my  Lady’s  birthday, 
8s.  6d.,”  was  recorded  under  January  24th,  1716.  When  Lord 
Brudenell  grew  up  and  was  married  at  the  age  of  eighteen  to 
the  Duke  of  Montagu’s  daughter,  the  ceremony  took  place  in 
London,  but  on  the  wedding  day  joyful  music  filled  the  North¬ 
amptonshire  sky  for  miles  around,  as  the  bells  rang  out  from  the 
church  towers  of  Deene,  Corby,  Stanion,  and  Glapthorne,  met, 
no  doubt,  with  answering  peals  from  the  Montagu  villages  of 
Warkton,  Weekley,  Geddington,  Cranford,  and  Grafton  Under¬ 
wood.108  The  village  fiddler  was  also  in  request  for  the  country 
dancing  which  for  centuries  was  a  principal  feature  of  village 
gatherings  on  festal  occasions.  “Hilton  the  fiddler”  played  on 
Lady  Cardigan’s  birthday  in  1728,  and  Thomas  Barnes  on 
Lady  Mary’s,  and  on  Lord  Brudenell’s  seventeenth  birthday, 
both  ringers  and  fiddlers  were  hard  at  work.  Deene  was  indeed 
a  merry  place  in  the  third  Earl’s  time.  It  was  also  a  grand  one. 

For,  in  truth,  as  the  reader  may  have  noticed,  the  Brudenells 
as  a  family  were  becoming  very  grand,  of  a  grandeur  which 
had  never  been  approached  in  previous  generations.  At  long 
last,  in  times  of  peace  and  prosperity,  their  religious  disabilities 
swept  away,  their  wealth  increasing  year  by  year,  they  were 
able  to  reap  the  full  harvest  of  the  earldom  granted  to  Lord 
Cardigan’s  great-grandfather.  For  rank  meant  much  in  those 
days.  As  Dr.  Johnson  said  later  in  the  century :  “If  one  were 
to  choose  between  dining  with  a  man  of  genius  or  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  in  order  to  gain  most  respect  he  would  dine  with  the 
Duke,  for  nine  people  in  ten  that  you  meet  with  would  have  a 
higher  opinion  of  you  because  you  had  dined  with  the  Duke.” 
Rank,  then,  not  only  opened  the  door  to  the  Court  and  to  the 

108  The  ringers  on  the  Deene  estate  received  ten  shillings  at  each  belfry  on  this 
great  occasion.  All  these  payments  and  those  for  the  fiddlers  are  recorded  in  the 
steward’s  accounts  (Bru.  MSS.,  ASR.  1 15).  This  love  of  bell-ringing  was  noted  by 
foreign  travellers.  “Another  great  pleasure  of  the  people  is  the  ringing  of  bells, 
and  it  is  a  source  of  great  delight  to  them  whenever  an  opportunity  of  doing  this 
presents  itself.”  (A  Foreign  View  of  England  in  the  Reigns  of  George  I  and  George  II, 
p.  297,  quoted  by  Ernest  Morris,  The  History  and  Art  of  Change  Ringing,  p.  27.) 
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wealthiest  and  most  favoured  section  of  society  in  England,  it 
gave  a  man  an  assured  position  in  which  everybody  concurred, 
and,  as  is  very  plainly  to  be  seen  in  the  portraits  of  the  period, 
a  very  great  idea  of  his  own  importance.  The  third  Earl  of 
Cardigan  wishing,  no  doubt,  to  impress  posterity  as  well  as  his 
own  contemporaries,  had  himself  painted  in  a  posture  very 
popular  with  noblemen  of  the  early  eighteenth  century,  that  is 
to  say,  standing,  in  peer’s  robes,  full-bottomed  wig,  lace  cravat, 
silk  coat  and  waistcoat,  knee  breeches  and  silk  stockings,  with 
the  tips  of  his  fingers  lightly  resting  on  a  coronet  on  the  velvet- 
covered  table  beside  him.  This  picture,  painted  towards  the  end 
of  his  life,  of  the  gorgeous  man  of  fashion,  is  in  striking  contrast, 
not  only  to  his  own  early  portrait,  but  to  the  simple  and  straight¬ 
forward  paintings  of  the  first  and  second  Earls.  The  poverty, 
struggles,  and  misfortunes  which  these  had  experienced,  are 
reflected  on  the  canvas,  but  this  is  the  representation  of  a  man 
for  whom  life  had  been  a  bed  of  roses  all  the  way.  Curiously 
enough,  the  painting  of  Lady  Cardigan,  though  she,  too,  is 
sumptuously  dressed,  gives  a  quite  different  impression.  The 
absence  of  jewellery,  the  plain  yet  charming  arrangement  of  her 
hair,  seem  to  express  simplicity  of  character  as  she  stands  before 
us  waving  her  coronet  in  her  hand,  as  though  rather  bored  with 
it  and  looking  for  somewhere  to  put  it  down. 

Self-consciousness  about  rank  was  certainly  very  characteristc 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  strongly  felt,  and  indeed  the 
sentiment  was  supported  by  public  opinion,  that  those  born  or 
raised  to  a  high  station  in  life  must  play  the  part  with  becoming 
dignity.  Hence  grandeur  and  luxury,  destined  to  last  for  just 
over  two  hundred  years,  became  the  keynote  of  everyday  life  at 
Deene.  When  Lord  and  Lady  Cardigan  dined  with  their 
family  and  guests  the  food  was  brought  to  them  on  silver  dishes 
by  footmen  in  blue  liveries  and  powdered  wigs.  It  was  eaten 
off  silver  plates,  of  which  there  were  seven  dozen  in  the  plate- 
cupboard.  The  Earl  had  a  special  silver  porringer.  The  sauce¬ 
boats,  sugar-castors,  soup-ladles,  spoons  and  forks,  the  handles 
of  the  knives,  the  decanters,  the  salvers,  all  were  of  silver,  the 
general  use  of  which  in  such  profusion  had  only  come  into 
fashion  since  the  Restoration.  The  old  family  salt-cellars  were 
still  there,  but  four  new  ones  with  spoons  were  bought,  of  silver- 
gilt.  The  two  silver  tankards  together  with  a  mug  weighed 
84  ounces.  The  “machine”  (perhaps  some  device  for  keeping 
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the  food  hot?)  and  two  cisterns  weighed  1846  ounces, — over  a 
hundredweight  of  solid  silver!  Tea,  chocolate,  and  coffee  were 
poured  out  of  silver  pots,  and  the  house  was  lit  by  silver  candle¬ 
sticks,  which,  with  sconces,  snuffers,  and  snuffer  pans  weighed 
over  400  oz.  When  Lord  Cardigan  wrote  he  dipped  his  pen 
into  a  silver  inkstand  and  when  he  mounted  to  his  bedroom  he 
washed  his  hands  in  a  silver  basin  with  water  from  a  silver  ewer. 
His  combs,  hair-powder,  and  patches  were  kept  in  silver  boxes, 
and  when  he  wanted  to  spit,  two  silver  spittoons  were  lying 
ready  on  the  floor.  Glass  on  the  dining-room  table  was  also 
coming  into  fashion,  and  Lord  Cardigan  bought  in  1717  three 
dozen  tumblers,  four  dozen  wine-glasses,  three  dozen  ale- 
glasses,  one  dozen  water  bottles,  four  decanters,  each  holding 
two  quarts,  and  three  mustard  glasses. 

The  household  linen  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  silver  and 
glass.  The  table-cloths  were  of  damask,  and  there  were  dozens 
of  napkins  of  “fine  damask”,  or  “fine-flowered  diaper”,  or 
“fine  huckaback”.109  Table-cloths  were  used  in  the  steward’s 
room.  There  were  fine  flaxen  sheets  and  pillow-cases  for  the 
use  of  the  family,  others  of  holland  and  hemp  for  the  house¬ 
hold,  and  many  dozen  fine  diaper  or  huckaback  towels.  Some 
of  the  linen  was  woven  at  Deene  by  Mrs.  Eaton  among  others, 110 
but  much  was  bought  at  the  neighbouring  fairs,111  which  seem 
to  have  supplied  in  many  ways  the  place  taken  in  modern 
times  by  the  large  drapery  stores  in  London.  Thus,  in  1728, 
£ 8  13s.  4d.  was  spent  at  Uppingham  Fair  on  “linen  cloth”, 
and  three  years  earlier  145  yards  of  unbleached  flaxen  cloth 
was  bought  at  Brigstock  Fair,  only  seven  or  eight  miles  from 
Deene.  It  was  bleached  by  the  maidservants.  “There  was  no 
good,  finer  cloth  here,”  wrote  Dan,  referring  to  Brigstock  Fair, 
“but  if  your  Lordship  would  have  any  finer,  there  is  a  man  lives 
at  Stockerson112  can  furnish  you  with  any  sort  and  any  quantity. 
I  bought  some  of  him  yesterday  for  shirts  at  2s.  6d.  per  yard, 
which  my  mother  tells  me  is  very  good  and  very  cheap.”113 
Wool  for  the  blankets,  possibly  straight  from  the  backs  of  the 
Deene  sheep,  was  spun  and  woven  into  lengths,  presumably  in 
the  village.  Dan  paid  £3  12s.  od.  for  spinning  and  weaving 

109  Bru.  MSS.,  ASR.  118/117. 

110  Ibid.,  ASR.  252/1. 

111  Ibid.,  ASR.  252/12. 

112  Stockerton  is  in  Leicestershire,  2§  miles  from  Uppingham. 

113  Bru.  MSS.,  F.  iii. 
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33  yards  of  blanketing,  including  the  fulling,  in  1732.  Cloth  for 
the  servants’  liveries — “shalloon” — was  bought  locally  ready¬ 
made  in  1726,  but  most  of  the  cloth  came,  as  was  natural,  from 
Yorkshire,  where  William  Elmsall,  Lord  Cardigan’s  steward  in 
those  parts,  was  constantly  buying  from  local  dealers  for  the 
Earl  and  his  friends.  New  livery  cloth  was  bought  every  year  to 
the  value  of  between  £20  and  £30.  Lord  Cardigan’s  favourite 
colour  was  blue,  but  when  this  dye  was  scarce,  he  had  to  put  up 
with  drab.  He  also  provided  his  menservants  with  buckskin 
breeches,114  the  park  deer  providing  the  skins,  and  this  pro¬ 
vision  of  free  clothing  of  good  quality  for  huntsman,  grooms, 
helpers,  and  footmen  went  a  long  way  to  balance  the  low  money 
wages  prevalent  at  this  time. 

The  Earl’s  own  clothes  were,  of  course,  of  the  best  materials 
to  be  had,  and  in  the  latest  fashion.  Men  paid  far  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  dress  then  than  they  do  nowadays,  and  may  well 
have  spent  more  on  it  than  their  wives.  The  wigs,  for  instance, 
which  Lord  Cardigan  wore,  cost  about  £ 1  12s.  6d.  apiece.  As  a 
young  man  he  dealt  with  a  London  periwig  maker  called 
Bowen,  to  whom  he  paid  £10  on  account  in  1712,  but  later 
transferred  his  custom  to  Richard  Wells,  who  supplied  him  with 
bob  wigs,  tied  wigs,  and  bob-periwigs.115  My  Lord,  who  was 
clean-shaven,  when  in  London  employed  a  Turkish  barber,  as 
we  know  from  the  frequently  recurring  entry  in  the  accounts : 
“To  the  Turk  that  shaves  my  Lord,  5s.”116  By  the  curious 
chance  that  has  preserved  some  of  the  laundry  bills  from 
destruction,  we  know  that  Lord  Cardigan  put  on  a  clean  shirt 
every  day  of  the  week,  while  his  Countess  exceeded  him  in 
cleanliness,  for,  in  addition  to  “coats,  petty  coats,  head  cloths,” 
etc.,  she  sent  fourteen  shifts  to  the  wash  every  Monday  morn¬ 
ing.117  The  clothing  of  the  children  was  supervised  by  their 
mother,  for  which,  when  the  three  elder  ones  were  small,  Lord 
Cardigan  allowed  her  £100  a  year.118 

The  food,  of  course,  was  abundant,  and  of  the  best  quality, 
for  most  of  it  was  home-produced.  Supplementary  luxuries 
could  be  had  at  a  comparatively  low  price,  oysters,  for  example, 
at  3s.  6d.  the  barrel.  One  of  the  most  important  items  of  the 

114  Ibid.,  ASR.  1 18. 

115  Ibid. 

116  Ibid.,  p.  133. 

117  Ibid.,  B.  xi  and  xvii. 

118  Ibid. 
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food  supply  was  the  venison  grown  in  the  park  and  which  seems 
to  have  been  more  difficult  to  produce  than  beef  and  mutton. 
In  wet  seasons  the  deer  were  subject  to  disease  and  a  constant 
source  of  anxiety  to  Dan  Eaton.  In  1725—26,  when  it  never 
stopped  raining  and  the  hay  crop  was  ruined,  Dan  had  to 
report  that  “the  deer  in  the  park  are  extremely  poor  and  die 
very  fast”  (February  nth,  1726).  “I  have  no  good  news  to  tell 
your  Lordship  about  the  park.  We  have  taken  several  old  deer 
into  the  house,  but  they  have  all  died.  I  believe  it  was  the 
badness  of  the  hay  that  destroyed  them  more  than  the  badness 
of  the  weather,  but  I  find  that  our  deer  have  escaped  as  well  as 
any  of  our  neighbours  for  there  is  a  great  many  die  every¬ 
where”  (February  22nd). 

Then  there  was  poaching  to  contend  with,  both  the  perennial 
sort,  carried  out  by  poor  men  coming  singly  or  in  small  bands 
to  get  food  for  themselves  and  their  families  or  for  the  love  of  the 
sport,  and  highly  organised  deer-stealing  on  the  grand  scale, 
carried  out,  as  was  suspected,  by  the  tenant-farmers  who  em¬ 
ployed  poor  men  to  do  the  work,  and,  if  caught,  to  suffer  the 
consequences.  This  new  phenomenon  came  to  a  head  in  1728 
on  the  Deene  and  Kirby  Hall  estates,  and  the  difficulties  that 
owners  of  deer-parks  were  up  against  is  well  described  in  the 
following  letter  from  Lord  Cardigan  to  his  friend  and  neigh¬ 
bour,  Lord  Hatton  of  Kirby  Hall  :119 

My  Lord :  As  I  look  upon  myself  to  be  of  the  number  of  your 
Lordship’s  friends,  I  think  myself  obliged  to  acquaint  you  that 
there  is  a  very  great  confederacy  of  deer  stealers  in  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  We  have  all  felt  the  consequency  but  I  hope  we  have 
now  an  opportunity  of  breaking  the  gang  and  put  an  end  to  this 
most  shameful  practice,  provided  we  will  exert  ourselves  and 
encourage  those  that  have,  and  are  willing  to,  inform.120 

The  gaol  at  Northampton  is  full  of  deer-stealers,  but  they  are 
all  poor,  indigent  people,  who  are  almost  starved,  and  are  willing 
to  make  considerable  discoveries  of  substantial  farmers  who  have 
employed  them.  I  sent  over  the  other  day  to  Northampton  gaol 
to  take  some  informations,  which  I  have  succeeded  in. 

Your  keeper,  Peach,  had  been  there,  but  refused  to  take  their 
information  because  it  would  have  fallen  heavy  upon  some  of  the 

119  William  Seton,  2nd  Viscount  Hatton  of  Gretton,  who  succeeded  his  father 
the  1  st  Viscount,  in  1706  and  died  in  1760.  Lord  Cardigan’s  letter  is  in  the  British 
Museum.  (Add.  MS.  29,  569,  fo.  83.) 

120  In  the  days  before  there  was  an  efficient  police  force,  the  apprehension  of 
felons  depended  almost  entirely  on  the  activities  of  the  common  informer. 
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head  farmers  in  Weldon.  The  fact  [i.e.,  deed]  was  committed 

in  his  own  walk.  Five  deer  one  night  were  killed  there.  .  .  . 

Your  Lordship’s  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Cardigan. 

Deene,  March  28th,  1728. 

But  in  spite  of  wet  seasons  and  deer-stealers,  there  always 
seems  to  have  been  plenty  of  venison  for  Lord  Cardigan’s  table, 
whether  at  Deene  or  elsewhere.  It  was  sent  regularly  to  London 
when  he  was  in  residence  there,  and  to  Newmarket  during  the 
racing  season.  In  the  summer  there  was  some  difficulty  in 
getting  it  to  London  in  good  condition,  but  at  last  a  carrier  was 
found  to  take  it  the  eighty-two  miles  from  Oundle  in  the  brief 
space  of  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  winter  the  same  man 
brought  over  to  Deene  on  Sunday  mornings  the  regular  supply 
of  oysters  which  had  arrived  at  Oundle  from  London  on  the 
Saturday  night.  Lord  Cardigan,  like  the  good  sportsman  that 
he  was,  enjoyed  making  presents  of  venison  to  his  friends,  both 
rich  and  poor.  In  1726  he  despatched  a  buck  to  the  Gentlemen 
of  the  Jewel  Office121  by  coach  from  Oundle,  but  it  never 
arrived.  Venison  feasts  were  then,  as  later,  a  feature  of  North¬ 
amptonshire  life  in  both  the  market-towns  and  villages.  When 
the  Stanion  labourers  had  a  great  feast  in  1731,  Lord  Cardigan 
not  only  provided  the  venison  but  ten  shillings’  worth  of  ale  to 
wash  it  down,  that  is  to  say,  about  thirty  gallons. 

Until  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  October 
brewing  was  one  of  the  great  events  of  the  year  in  hall,  manor, 
and  farm  house  all  over  the  country.  At  Deene  enormous 
quantities  of  barley  were  malted  in  preparation,  71  quarters, 
for  example,  in  1716.  The  hops  were  bought,  as  none  were 
grown  locally,  and  extra  malt  as  well,  if  required.  Expert 
maltsters  and  brewers  were  often  called  in  to  do  this  highly 
skilled  work,  and  for  many  years  Lord  Cardigan  employed  a 
brewer  named  Will  Rowell,  who,  in  1729,  stayed  a  month  at 
Deene,  during  which  time  he  brewed  88  hogsheads  of  ale  and 
70  of  small  beer.  Sundry  entries  in  the  accounts  of  payments 
made  “for  picking  and  pressing  crabs”,  indicate  that  cider  was 
also  made  on  the  estate.122 

One  of  Lord  Cardigan’s  first  acts  on  coming  to  live  at  Deene 

121  His  brother  James  was  Master  of  the  Jewel  Office  under  George  I  and 
George  II. 

122  Bru.  MSS.,  ASR.  135. 
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as  a  young  man  was  to  lay  down  huge  quantities  of  wine, 
sufficient  for  his  needs  for  many  years.  But  he  liked  a  well- 
stocked  cellar  and  made  subsequent  purchases  of  champagne, 
sherry,  brandy,  and  port,  in  comparatively  small  quantities. 
In  1714,  after  Queen  Anne’s  death,  he  seized  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  through  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury’s  intervention, 
bought  “a  hogshead  of  claret  out  of  the  Queen’s  cellar”.  For 
this  he  paid  the  Duke’s  steward  £27  19s.  od.123 

The  fact  that  Lady  Cardigan  had  her  tea-table  and  silver 
tea-pot  as  related  above,  showed  that  tea-drinking  had  come 
into  fashion,  but  as  yet  it  was  a  very  expensive  luxury  and  tea- 
caddies  of  the  period  were  often  provided  with  a  lock  and  key. 
My  Lady  paid  £1  is.  6d.  a  pound  for  tea  in  1708,  but  by  1723 
the  price  had  dropped  and  two  pounds  were  bought  for 

1  17s.  6d.  Bohea  was  procurable  in  1716  at  £1  a  lb.,  but 
J  lb.  of  “imperial  and  green  tea”  bought  in  1729  cost  ns. 
Coffee  (pronounced  “cawphy”  as  tea  was  pronounced  “tay”) 
was  very  cheap  in  comparison  and  was  bought  in  Stamford  for 
6s.  a  lb.  The  habit  of  smoking  (among  men)  had  grown,  and 
ten  lbs.  of  tobacco,  for  which  he  paid  -£1  is.  od.  were  “sent  to 
Deene  by  my  Lord’s  order”  in  1713.  The  next  year  we  find  the 
first  recorded  payment  for  snuff — 26s.  for  two  pounds.124 

The  fuel  burnt  at  Deene  in  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  either  wood,  coal,  or  charcoal.  Fire-wood  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  estate  or  household  books,  probably  because 
the  felling,  sawing,  chopping,  and  carting  of  it  was  all  in  the 
day’s  work,  as  it  were.  But  it  is  very  unlikely  that  with  the  vast 
amount  of  timber  on  the  estate  it  had  gone  entirely  out  of  use  at 
the  Hall,  and  the  great  open  fire-places  supplied  with  “dogs” 
which  are  still  in  use,  are  evidence  to  the  contrary.  In  large 
houses,  however,  coal  was  becoming  ever  more  and  more 
popular  in  the  living-rooms  as  well  as  in  the  kitchen.  Charcoal 
was  presumably  used  in  braziers  in  the  attempt  to  warm  the 
larger  rooms  and  particularly  the  great  hall,  which  in  the 
winter  could  be  as  cold  as  the  grave.  The  charcoal  was  made 
on  the  estate,  and  93  quarters,  for  example,  were  burnt  in  1724 
at  a  cost  of  £4  17s.  od.125 

The  supply  of  pit  coal  was  brought  to  Deene  and  the  other 

123  Ibid.,  ASR.  133. 

124  Ibid. 

125  Ibid.,  ASR.  135. 
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country  residences  of  the  Earl  in  conformity  with  an  ancient 
and  interesting  custom.  The  coal  came  either  from  the  north 
of  England  or  from  local  pits  in  the  Midlands,  and  was  referred 
to  accordingly  by  the  steward  as  “sea-coal”  or  “pit-coal”.  The 
former  was  brought  round  by  sea  to  the  Wash  and  then  up  the 
river  Nene  as  far  as  Wansford,  to  which  place  it  had  recently 
been  made  navigable.  From  there  it  was  taken  in  carts  the 
eight  or  nine  miles  to  Deene.  The  pit-coal  was  carted  direct  to 
Deene  from  the  pits.  The  carting  was  done  by  Lord  Cardigan’s 
farm  tenants  in  Northamptonshire,  Leicestershire  and  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  in  part  payment  of  their  rent,  and  was  known  as  “boon 
work”.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  relic  of  the  labour  services  rendered  by 
manorial  tenants  in  the  Middle  Ages,  though  in  a  modernised 
form.  The  tenants  drove  their  carts  or  wagons  to  the  pits, 
loaded  them  up  with  coal  which  they  paid  for  on  the  spot,  and 
then  took  it  to  Deene  or  wherever  Lord  Cardigan  might  be 
living  at  the  time,  recovering  the  cost  of  the  coal  from  him.  The 
amount  of  carting  done  was  computed  in  money  values  and 
entered  in  the  estate  accounts  as  a  recognised  part  of  their 
rents.126 

“As  soon  as  the  roads  are  better,”  wrote  Dan  to  his  master  in 
1725,  “I  shall  order  the  sea  coal  to  be  brought  in  by  the  boon 
teams,  and  I  desire  to  know  where  your  Lordship  would  have 
it  laid.”  And  a  week  or  two  later:  “The  roads  here  are  so  very 
bad  that  I  fear  we  shall  not  get  pit  coal  at  any  rate.  It  was 
13  pence  per  hundred  [weight]  when  I  was  at  Stonton  [Wyville] 
and  there  is  none  brought  into  this  country  yet,  therefore  I 
think  it  would  be  the  best  to  lay  in  a  larger  stock  of  sea-coal 
than  ordinary.  Here  is  21  chaldron  come  which  is  very  good, 
and  there  is  boon  teams  which  have  not  been,  enough  to  fetch 
the  rest  of  the  30  chaldron  your  Lordship  ordered  me  to  speak 
for.” 

In  1717  ^e  Leicestershire  tenants,  who  were  nearest  to  the 
pits,  carted  75  tons  to  Deene,  the  price  of  the  coal  being 
2  is.  8d.  per  ton.  Six  years  later  the  amount  carted  was  152  tons, 
and  the  price  had  dropped  to  £1  a  ton.  This  made  69  cart¬ 
loads,  carted  by  17  tenants,  the  average  load  being  just  over 
2  tons.  The  Northamptonshire  tenants,  being  many  miles  from 
the  pits,  were  employed  in  fetching  the  sea-coal  from  Wansford, 
to  which  place  it  was  brought  up  the  river  Nene  from  the  Wash. 

126  Ibid.,  ASR.  1 16.  See  also  the  farm  leases  of  this  period. 
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When  Lord  Cardigan  was  hunting  in  Lincolnshire  the  Hougham 
and  Marston  tenants  carted  the  coal  from  the  port  of  Boston. 
A  bill  for  bringing  20  chaldrons  of  “coles”  from  Boston  to 
Hamby  in  1 724  was  made  out  by  the  carter,  not  in  this  case  a 
tenant,  to  “The  Honrabel  Lord  Kerdecking”.127  In  Yorkshire 
the  problem  was  simple,  for  the  pits  were  close  at  hand.  The 
tenants  carted  the  coal  to  Howley  Hall,  not  as  boon  work,  and 
charged  for  the  job  in  the  ordinary  way.  Coal  mining  was  only 
just  beginning  on  the  Yorkshire  property,  and  a  pit  sunk  near 
Howley  in  1707  is  the  first  to  be  mentioned  in  the  surviving 
estate  records  at  Deene.  In  1719  John  Allen  was  paid  £1  7s.  od. 
“for  the  charge  of  trying  for  coal  in  Howley  Park”.128  Thus 
was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  wealth  of  the  Brudenells  in 
the  following  century. 

The  large  and  elaborate  organisation  which  bore  Lord  and 
Lady  Cardigan  and  their  family  through  life  with  such  ease, 
comfort,  and  magnificence,  depended  for  its  smooth  running 
on  the  efficiency,  loyalty,  and  willing  service  of  a  number  of  men 
and  women,  of  whom  few  beside  Robert  Webber,  the  steward, 
and  his  successor,  Dan  Eaton,  have  as  yet  been  mentioned. 
The  housekeeper  at  Deene  for  many  years  was  Sarah  Bradshaw. 
Hers  was  a  busy  life,  for,  in  addition  to  superintending  the 
women  servants  and  looking  after  the  stores,  she  acted  the 
part  of  stillroom-maid.  “She  has  been  distilling  a  great  while,” 
Lord  Cardigan  was  informed,  on  one  of  his  long  absences  from 
Deene.  She  also  made  the  pickles.  In  the  wet  winter  of 
1725-26  she  fell  ill  and  stubbornly  refused  to  allow  Dan  Eaton 
to  send  for  the  doctor.  “The  fever  hangs  upon  her  still,”  he 
wrote,  “but  not  in  a  violent  manner.  It  has  made  her  very 
weak,  though  she  will  go  about  the  house.”  She  was  opening 
some  barrels  one  day,  thinking  that  they  contained  soap,  and 
was  frightened  to  death  to  find  gunpowder.  The  barrels  were 
hastily  removed  to  an  outhouse  “for  fear  of  damage”.  Her 
wages  were  £6  a  year.129 

Richard,  the  cook,  in  contrast  to  Sarah,  was  paid  £25  a  year, 
but  the  Cardigans  liked  to  keep  a  good  table  and  good  cooks 
then  as  later  could  probably  demand  what  they  chose.  The 
wages  of  “Hannah  in  the  kitchen”,  the  kitchen-maid,  and 

127  Ibid.,  ASR.  118/158. 

128  Ibid.,  ASR.  127. 

129  Ibid.,  ASR.  1 18,  which  is  a  volume  into  which  the  servants’  receipts  for 
wages  have  been  pasted,  for  the  above  and  following  particulars. 
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Mary  Plancher,  the  scullery  maid,  were  £4.  a  year — nearly  as 
much  as  those  of  the  housekeeper.  Thomas  Lee,  the  postillion, 
had  £ 6  a  year  and  William  Barnes,  the  helper,  £4,  but  in 
addition  to  their  wages  the  men-servants,  or  most  of  them,  had 
their  clothes  in  addition  to  board  and  lodging.  It  is  difficult  to 
make  out  from  the  accounts,  whether  the  maid-servants  were 
provided  with  clothing  or  not,  but  it  is  possible  that  they  were. 

Some  of  the  servants  were  paid  quarterly,  others  by  the  year 
but  it  was  seldom  indeed  that  they  received  their  wages  on  the 
due  date.  Sometimes  they  were  months  or  even  years  in  arrear. 
In  1714  the  cook  did  not  get  his  quarter’s  wages  due  on  April 
23rd  until  October  4th.  Sarah  Bradshaw  once  signed  a  receipt 
written  out  for  her  by  Lord  Cardigan  himself,  for  £20  “in  full 
of  all  demands  excepting  two  years  wages  due  to  me  at  Michael¬ 
mas  last  past”.  Ten  years  later  she  was  still  at  Deene.  The 
Earl’s  personal  servant,  Robert  Billing,  on  March  25th,  1728, 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  £200  “in  full  for  eight  years’  wages 
due  to  me  the  four  and  twentieth  day  of  June,  annoque  Domini, 
1725”.  Dan  Whitworth,  in  1722,  was  given  £12  on  account, 
“in  part  of  £52  due  to  me  for  wages  and  clothes  at  Ladyday  last 
past,  1722,  so  there  is  still  due  on  that  account  the  sum  of  -£40.” 
As  with  the  servants,  so  with  the  tradespeople.  Mr.  Jones,  the 
coal-dealer,  had  to  press  hard  for  his  money,  and  Dan  wrote  to 
his  master:  “Mr.  Jones’s  merchant  that  he  buys  his  coal  of 
sent  to  him  yesterday  for  money  for  the  coal  he  bought  of  him 
about  a  month  since.  Therefore  he  came  to  me  and  begged  of 
me  to  pay  him  the  remainder  of  your  Lordship’s  last  year’s 
bill  for  coal.  I  ventured  to  let  him  have  £15  in  further  part  of 
it,  so  there  is  about  £3  behind.  If  I  have  done  wrong  in  this  I 
beg  your  Lordship’s  pardon.  He  told  me  that  his  credit  would 
be  destroyed  without  it”.  (June  22nd,  1725). 

In  introducing  the  reader  to  some  of  the  people  who  made 
Lord  Cardigan’s  life  so  comfortable,  Thomas  Eayre  of  Kettering 
must  certainly  not  be  forgotten.  He  was  one  of  those  highly 
talented  and  versatile  men  such  as  Northamptonshire  produced 
from  time  to  time  in  the  eighteenth  century.  (Thomas  Cowper 
the  land  surveyor  of  Wellingborough,  was  another.)  He  and 
his  father,  another  Thomas  who  died  in  1716,  and  his  uncle 
John  Eayre  (died  1 7*8)  had  an  iron  foundry  at  Kettering  where 
they  carried  on  blacksmith’s  work  and  started  founding  bells 
shortly  before  the  deaths  of  Thomas  the  elder  and  John.  The 
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bell-foundry  became  famous  in  the  life-time  of  the  younger 
Thomas,  and  from  it  bells  were  supplied  to  churches  all  over 
Northamptonshire  and  neighbouring  counties.130  Thomas  was 
also  a  clockmaker,  a  locksmith,  and  a  maker  of  scientific  instru¬ 
ments.  He  was  employed  at  Deene  to  wind  and  clean  the  clocks 
and  to  keep  them,  the  jacks  and  other  machinery  about  the 
place,  in  good  order.  The  bell  of  the  clock  in  the  north-east 
tower,  mentioned  above,  is  in  all  probability  Eayre’s  work.  The 
inscription  anno  dom.  1726  ihs  nazarene  rex  judeorum 
fili  (sic)  dei  miserere  mei  is  one  which  he  used  on  many  of  his 
church  bells.  He  supplied  hinges  and  bolts  for  the  new  pulpit 
in  the  church  and  for  the  family  pew  (see  above,  p.  215),  a 
lock  for  the  park  gates  and  a  new  cross-staff,  “which  is  an  instru¬ 
ment  very  useful  in  surveying  small  inclosures”.131  Eayre  was 
also  an  accomplished  draughtsman,  and  many  of  his  drawings 
done  in  pencil  and  water-colour,  are  in  the  British  Museum, 
including  two  of  Deene  Hall132  which  were  executed  in  1719. 
He  designed  an  entrance  gate  and  did  other  work  for  Sir 
Edmund  Isham  of  Lamport  Hall,  perhaps  intended  as  illustra¬ 
tions  for  Bridges’  History  of  the  County ,  on  which  Bridges  started 
work  in  that  year.  Thomas,  who  was  born  in  1691,  died  in 

I757-133 

Another  talented  man  of  the  district — a  learned  scholar,  in 
fact — who  has  left  his  mark  at  Deene,  was  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Sparke,  a  native  of  Peterborough  (1682-1740),  minor  canon, 
registrar,  chapter  clerk  and  librarian  of  Peterborough 
Cathedral,  and  from  1723  rector  of  Northborough.  He  was 
educated  at  Peterborough  School  and  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  and  was  in  touch  with  scholars  working  in  London 
and  of  course  with  White  Kennett,  the  learned  Bishop  of 

130  See  North’s  Church  Bells  of  Northamptonshire. 

131  Bru.  MSS.,  ASR.  253/8. 

132  One  is  reproduced  facing  p.  80.  (B.M.,  Add.  MSS.  32,467,  ff.  88,  89.) 

133  Thomas’s  son,  Thomas  Eayre  III,  achieved  fame  as  a  surveyor  and  carto¬ 
grapher,  and  executed  a  very  fine  map  of  Northamptonshire  which  was  published 
in  1779,  after  his  death.  A  Joseph  Eayre,  who  was  working  at  Thomas  II’s  bell- 
foundry  in  1731,  may  have  been  the  latter’s  brother,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  this. 
Joseph  moved  to  St.  Neots  where  he  was  casting  bells  between  1735  and  1771. 
The  St.  Neots  foundry  passed  to  the  Taylors  in  1783  or  1784,  and  was  taken  to 
Oxford  in  1821  and  from  there  to  Loughborough  in  1840,  where  bells  are  still 
cast  by  Messrs.  Taylor  &  Sons  for  churches  in  different  parts  of  the  British  Empire 
and  the  United  States  of  America  as  well  as  in  this  country.  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  P.  I.  King  for  the  information  here  given  concerning  the  Eayre  family  which 
he  has  since  published  in  an  article:  “Thomas  Eayre  of  Kettering  and  other 
Members  of  his  Family,”  in  Northamptonshire  Past  and  Present  (1952),  p.  11. 
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Peterborough,  and  with  John  Bridges,  the  historian  of  the 
county.  His  magnum  opus  was  an  edition  of  the  Peterborough 
Chronicle  which  he  published  in  1723  under  the  title  Historiae 
Anglicanae  Scriptores  Varii .134  Now  Lord  Cardigan  was  no 
scholar  like  his  grandfather,  the  first  Earl,  but  he  wanted  an 
up-to-date  library  in  a  room  which  was  worthy  of  it,  and 
called  in  Mr.  Sparke  to  help  him.  “Our  friend  Sparke  of  Peter¬ 
borough  has  lately  put  into  good  order  and  a  new  method,  the 
Earl  of  Cardigan’s  library  at  Deene  in  Northamptonshire,  in  a 
noble  room  which  that  Lord  has  assigned  for  that  purpose  and 
fitted  up  accordingly,”  wrote  Maurice  Johnson,  librarian  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1719  to  Dr.  Stukeley,  the  Society’s 
Secretary,  and  in  the  following  year  Sparke  was  writing  to  Lord 
Cardigan  about  “the  price  of  such  deals  as  will  serve  for  the 
library”.135  Among  works  supplied  by  Edmund  Palmer,  Lord 
Cardigan’s  bookseller,  for  the  library  at  Deene  between  1720 
and  1725  were  Pope’s  Homer ,  Gay’s  Poems ,  the  works  of  Addison, 
Pope’s  Odyssey  in  three  volumes,  and  the  architectural  works  of 
Palladio  and  Inigo  Jones.  The  Earl  bought  Latin  authors  as  his 
contemporaries  were  doing,  and  spent  money  on  binding  both 
books  and  manuscripts.136 
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Lord  Cardigan  must  have  had  an  immense  circle  of  acquaint¬ 
ances  whom  he  met  in  London,  at  Bath,  or  in  the  hunting  field, 
and  entertained  at  Deene.  Of  his  intimate  friends  only  a  few 
can  be  named— the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  Lord  Gower,  Lord 
Gainsborough,  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  and  perhaps  dearer  to 
him  than  all,  James  Bruce,  his  wife’s  paternal  uncle.  Shrews¬ 
bury,  the  friend  and  mentor  of  his  youth,  died  in  1718,  leav¬ 
ing  Cardigan  one  of  his  executors  and  residuary  legatees.  He 
had  stood  by  his  young  cousin  through  thick  and  thin,  and 
there  had  been  a  great  friendship  between  them.  The  Duke  left 
no  heir,  for  his  only  son  had  died  in  childhood.  He  was  a  man 
greatly  respected  in  his  generation.  “His  loss  is  inexpressible. 

134  See  W.  T.  Mellows,  The  Peterborough  Chronicle,  pp.  xiv,  xv. 

136  J-  Nichols,  Literary  Anecdotes  (1812),  I,  p.  185;  Bru.  MSS.,  K.  vi,  2. 

136  Bru.  MSS.,  ASR.  118/194. 
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He  was  a  constant  source  of  good  sense  and  wisdom,  he  did 
more  good  than  can  be  imagined55,  was  the  tribute  of  a  con¬ 
temporary.137  He  bequeathed  to  Lord  Cardigan  his  corre¬ 
spondence,  Cabinet  Council  Minutes,  and  his  Journal.138 

James  Bruce,  who  was  twenty  years  older  than  Lord  Car¬ 
digan,  was  the  youngest  surviving  brother  of  Thomas,  second 
Earl  of  Ailesbury.  Not  very  much  is  known  of  him.  He  was  born 
in  about  1670,  was  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  in  1711  was 
made  Comptroller  of  the  Accounts  for  the  Army.  In  1727  he 
was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  and  retired  to  Brussels  to  stay 
with  his  eldest  brother,  but  he  was  soon  rescued  from  his 
difficulties  by  his  family  and  returned  to  England.139  Cardigan’s 
devotion  to  him  was  strong  enough  to  break  through  the 
starched  formality  of  eighteenth  century  letter- writing.  In  their 
correspondence  he  always  addressed  him  as  “Dear  Master”  or 
“Dearest  Master”  and  subscribed  himself,  with  a  familiarity 
and  informality  most  unusual  at  this  date,  as  “Yours  ever,  C.” 
These  letters  to  James  Bruce  (some  of  the  very  few  written  by 
the  third  Earl  which  have  survived),  belong  to  the  years  1721 
and  1722,  and  are  on  business  matters.  The  Cardigans,  like 
everybody  else,  had  speculated  in  South  Sea  Stock,  and  when 
the  panic  began,  Lord  Cardigan  wrote  to  Bruce  for  his  advice. 
“What  to  say  to  it,  God  knows,  or  whether  it  will  be  well  to  sell 
or  not,”  was  the  reply,  and  a  few  days  later,  in  a  letter  thanking 
Cardigan  for  the  present  of  a  doe,  which  he  found  “pretty  fat”, 
Bruce  wrote : 

This  day  there  was  a  General  Court  of  the  South  Sea,  where 
people  were  very  noisy  and  hot.  I  know  many  of  mine  acquaint¬ 
ance  say  that  what  they  can  hold  they  will,  till  the  next  session  of 
a  new  Parliament,  and  I  find  this  the  general  opinion  of  most 
people.  .  .  .  Who  is  in  the  right,  God  knows,  but  time  will  show. 

To  which  Cardigan  replied: 

I  return  you  thanks  for  the  advice  you  gave  me  concerning  the 

137  J.  Menzies  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  H.M.C.  Stuart  Papers,  VI,  p.  300. 

138  The  journal  is  the  source  of  the  account  of  Lord  Cardigan’s  stay  in  Rome 
with  his  brother  James  given  above.  See  Bru.  MSS.  ASR.  118/194,  recording  a 
payment  by  Lord  Cardigan  to  Edmund  Palmer,  bookseller,  “for  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury’s  letters.”  The  payment  must  have  been  for  binding,  since  the  letters 
were  in  manuscript.  Both  this  volume  and  the  journal  were  subsequently  taken  to 
Boughton  House,  probably  by  the  4th  Earl  of  Cardigan,  w  here  they  now  are. 

139  See  Life  and  Loyalties  of  ThomaseBruce,  by  the  Earl  of  Cardigan  (1951).  James 
Bruce  died  in  1736. 


Deene  Hall.  The  North  Front  (1952). 
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loan  upon  stock,  I  paid  my  money  but  gave  them  an  hearty 
curse.  I  hope  stock  will  rise  in  time.  My  two  poor  dear  girls 
have  had  a  cursed  ague,  which  can’t  be  got  off  without  bark 
which  they  now  take  daily.  I  remain,  dearest  Master,  most 
faithfully  and  sincerely  yours,  G. 

Lady  Cardigan  had  invested  £100  of  her  pin  money,  and  when 
she  also  was  in  dismay  at  the  disastrous  fall  in  the  stock, 
she  consulted  Lord  Bingley.140  He  unkindly  told  her  the 
Company  had  got  the  philosopher’s  stone  and  “any  lady  that 
touched  her  dressing-plate  silver  there,  it  was  immediately 
turned  to  gold.  Besides  the  diamonds  that  are  lodged  there 
grow.”141  Poor  Lord  Cardigan  told  his  friend  Lord  Gower 
that  he  was  “almost  frighted  out  of  his  little  senses,  not  knowing 
the  true  occasion  of  its  [the  stock’s]  fall”.  “I  am  got  to  ombre 
every  day,”  he  wrote,  “and  lose  my  money  as  fast  as  I  do  in  the 
South  Sea.”142 

Though  he  lived  mostly  at  Deene  when  he  was  not  in  London 
or  hunting  in  Lincolnshire,  Lord  Cardigan’s  various  interests 
took  him  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  His  mastership  of  the 
Buckhounds  from  1712  to  1715  no  doubt  entailed  attendances 
at  Windsor,  and  the  portrait  of  Queen  Anne  at  Deene  may  be  a 
relic  of  this  period  of  his  Hfe.  He  went  sometimes  to  his  house 
at  Twickenham  and  was  both  there  and  at  Tunbridge  Wells  in 
1714,  but  the  latter  place  was  going  out  of  fashion.  Partly  for 
reasons  of  health  and  partly,  no  doubt,  because  all  the  world 
and  his  wife  had  taken  to  going  there,  the  Earl  went  regularly  to 
Bath  in  the  autumn  months  of  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life. 
Beau  Nash  was  at  the  height  of  his  influence  and  popularity  and 
the  famous  Assembly  Rooms  had  only  recently  been  built.143 

The  Yorkshire  estates  required  Lord  Cardigan’s  presence 
once  a  year,  but  as  time  went  on  his  annual  visit  was  sometimes 
prevented  by  ill-health.  In  1728  his  Yorkshire  steward,  William 
Elmsall,  was  very  anxious  that  he  should  come.  “There  are  a 
great  many  things  to  be  concerted,”  he  wrote.  So  the  Earl 
went  north,  accompanied  by  his  servant  Billing,  having  first 
been  assured  by  Elmsall  that  the  beds  at  the  farm  where  he 

140  Robert  Benson,  ist  Baron  Bingley,  started  life  as  an  attorney  (see  C.P.  II 
177  and  note).  He  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (1711-13) ;  Director  of 
the  South  Sea  Company  (1711—15);  and  was  created  Baron  of  Bingley  in  1713, 
He  died  in  1731. 

141  H.M.C.  Dartmouth  MSS.  11th  Rep.,  pt.  v,  p.  325. 

142  H.M.C.  $th  Report ,  p.  189. 

143  Many  of  Dan  Eaton’s  letters  to  his  master  are  directed  to  Bath. 
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was  going  to  stay  would  be  both  clean  and  dry,  for  Lord 
Cardigan  had  a  terror  of  damp  sheets.  In  1729  he  was  unable 
to  make  the  journey,  but  in  the  following  year  after  many  post¬ 
ponements,  and  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Elmsall,  and  a 
spate  of  letters  from  Yorkshire  about  plans,  the  visit  was  finally 
accomplished,  Lord  Cardigan  taking  his  eldest  son  with  him.144 

William  Elmsall  was  a  much  older  man  than  Dan  Eaton  and 
suffered  anguish  from  the  gout.  He  had  a  bad  attack  a  few 
weeks  before  Lord  Cardigan  was  expected,  was  confined  to  his 
room  and  under  “terrible  apprehensions”  that  he  would  not  be 
well  enough  to  attend  upon  his  master  and  Lord  Brudenell.  So, 
much  to  Elmsall’s  relief,  the  audit  was  postponed,  but  no  sooner 
was  he  able  to  report  that  he  had  got  on  to  his  crutches  and 
hoped  “to  be  helped  on  to  horseback”,  than  Lord  Cardigan 
fell  ill.  In  the  meantime,  Haigh  Hall,  a  farm  house  which 
happened  to  be  unoccupied,  was  prepared  for  the  Earl’s  recep¬ 
tion,  the  villagers  were  called  in  to  the  house-keeper’s  assistance, 
and  a  great  scrubbing,  washing,  and  polishing  took  place. 
Haigh  Hall  was  five  miles  from  Leeds  and  seven  from  Wake¬ 
field.  When  Lord  Cardigan  was  eventually  able  to  set  forth, 
he  took  with  him  two  “gentlemen”,  as  valets  used  to  be  called, 
one  for  himself  and  one  for  his  son,  two  footmen,  two  grooms, 
and  a  steward.  (Possibly  Dan  Eaton  or  perhaps  a  house- 
steward.)  Elmsall  was  much  annoyed  that  he  did  not  also 
bring  his  butler.  The  cook  had  been  sent  on  two  or  three  days 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  party.  “Not  having  two  bed-chambers 
near  your  Lordship’s  and  Lord  Brudenell’s  for  each  of  your 
gentlemen  is  an  affliction,”  wrote  Elmsall,  but  the  difficulty  was 
overcome  by  arranging  that  the  footmen  and  grooms  should 
sleep  in  a  small  room  with  two  beds  within  call  of  Lord 
Cardigan. 

All  was  now  in  readiness,  and  on  news  of  his  approach 
Elmsall  rode  to  meet  the  Earl  at  Badsworth  and  then  conducted 
the  cavalcade  to  Haigh  Hall.  The  next  day  Lord  Cardigan 
dined  early }  and  shortly  after  one  o’clock  the  tenants  started  to 
stream  into  the  house  for  the  rent- audit.  Two  tables  had  been 
set  ready  with  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  and  a  clerk  sat  at  each. 
Elmsall  presided  at  one  table  with  the  rental  for  Kirkstall  before 

144  For  the  account  of  the  visit,  see  Elmsall’s  letters,  Bru.  MSS.,  F.  iii,  217-21. 
Lord  Cardigan  had  pulled  down  a  large  house  at  Kirkstall  “lest  it  should  interfere 
with  the  family  seat,  Deene  Park.”  ( Correspondence  of  Horace  Walpole ,  III,  p.  3 1 .) 
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him,  and  his  son  at  the  other  with  the  rental  for  the  rest  of  the 
estate.  There  was  “a  prodigious  throng”  and  the  entering  up 
of  the  particulars  in  the  books,  the  making  out  of  the  receipts, 
settling  queries  by  reference  to  the  bundles  of  leases  which  had 
been  brought  from  Deene  for  the  purpose,  the  counting  of  the 
little  piles  of  gold  and  silver,  took  most  of  the  afternoon,  and, 
though  the  records  are  silent  on  the  subject,  according  to  the 
invariable  custom  on  landed  estates,  the  business  of  the  day 
was  surely  followed  by  a  dinner  for  the  tenants.  The  next  twc 
days  were  employed  in  riding  over  the  property  and  visiting  the 
farmers  and  their  families  in  their  own  homes,  listening  to 
grievances  and  taking  note  of  requests. 

Elmsall  had  written  on  August  1st:  “In  all  likelihood  the 
Sunday  following  [the  audit]  your  Lordship  and  Lord  Brudenell 
will  be  for  York  Races,  though  I  have  not  heard  of  any  person 
taking  up  lodgings  for  you,”  but  a  bad  cough  which  had 
troubled  Lord  Cardigan  in  the  north  and  which  increased 
very  much  after  his  return  to  Deene,  probably  led  to  his  going 
straight  home  as  soon  as  his  business  in  Yorkshire  was  com¬ 
pleted.  He  spent  the  autumn  at  Deene,  and,  in  November, 
though  his  cough  was  still  upon  him,  he  went  to  Stroxton, 
hoping  to  recover  his  health  in  the  hunting  field.  “I  wish  to 
hear,”  wrote  Elmsall,  “that  hunting  is  no  fatigue.  If  your 
Lordship  can  bear  it  a  little  at  first  it  will  certainly  be  helpful  to 
create  a  stomach  and  strength.”  But  by  this  time  the  Earl  was 
seriously  ill,  and  soon  returned  to  Deene  where  he  remained 
for  the  rest  of  the  winter.  In  March  1732  he  was  feeling  some¬ 
what  better  and  had  a  letter  from  his  brother  James : 

My  Lord,  I  received  yours  last  night  with  extreme  satisfaction, 
to  hear  you  think  yourself  mended.  It  is  the  hopes  the  doctor  has 
always  given  me  in  his  private  opinion  that  has  always  kept  up 
my  spirits  in  relation  to  your  welfare,  which  I  hope,  joined  with 
the  Almighty’s  Providence,  will  make  all  end  well,  and  nothing 
more  done  from  either  side  the  question  can  please  me  more  in 
this  world.  .  .  . 

I  shall  say  no  more  than  that  your  coach  wheels  I’ll  order  [and] 
that  I  am  for  ever 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

J.  Brudenell. 

14th  March,  1732. 146 

145  Bru.  MSS.,  F.  iii,  250. 
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Early  in  April  Lord  Cardigan  moved  to  Bath,  taking  with 
him  his  chaplain,  the  Rev.  W.  Leaver,  who  was  also  curate  of 
Deene.  Here  he  grew  rapidly  worse  and  Dan  Eaton  was 
greatly  distressed  to  get  a  disturbing  report  of  his  master’s  con¬ 
dition.  “I  am  extremely  grieved  at  your  account  of  your  own 
health,”  he  wrote  to  him  (June  4th,  1732),  “God  Almighty  send 
you  better,”  then  added :  “Your  three  sons  at  Deene  are  as  well, 
I  think,  as  I  ever  saw  any  boys  in  my  life.  I  hope  in  God  I  shall 
soon  hear  a  better  account  of  your  Lordship’s  health.  Your 
Lordship’s  most  humble  and  faithful  servant,  Dan  Eaton.”  This 
was  Dan’s  last  letter  to  his  master.  Lord  Cardigan  was  now 
longing  to  get  home,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  allowed  to  attempt 
the  journey,  he  left  Bath.  But  he  only  succeeded  in  reaching 
Tottenham  Court,  the  home  of  his  brother-in-law,  Lord 
Bruce,146  in  Savernake  Forest.  Here  he  died,  on  July  5th,  1732, 
at  the  early  age  of  forty-six.  His  body  was  taken  to  Deene 
where  six  days  later  the  funeral  took  place. 

On  hearing  the  news  of  Lord  Cardigan’s  death,  Lord 
Perceval147  wrote  in  his  diary: 

This  week  died  George  Earl  of  Cardigan,  of  a  bleeding  at  the 
nose,  and  has  left  a  son  married  of  his  own  name  to  succeed  him 
in  honour  and  title.  The  deceased  Lord  had  married  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  Bruce,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Earl  of  Ailesbury. 

My  Lord  Cardigan  was  bred  a  Papist  but  in  Queen  Anne’s 
reign  turned  Protestant  and  was  made  Master  of  the  Buckhounds. 

He  lost  much  money  at  play  in  his  youth,  brought  an  Italian 
from  Venice  called  “La  Kecka”,  whom  he  publicly  kept  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  was,  I  think,  both  old  and  ugly,  and  had  a  noble  house 
of  his  own  building  burnt  to  the  ground  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 
In  it  were  lost  very  fine  pictures  and  much  rich  furniture. 

These  are  the  most  remarkable  things  in  the  Lord’s  life,  for  he 
never  distinguished  himself  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  speaking,  nor 
in  the  country  by  exerting  himself  for  any  party,148  though  he 
constantly  persisted  to  vote  with  the  Tories  in  all  reigns. 

From  the  time  he  married  he  quitted  all  condemnable  diver¬ 
sions  and  made  a  very  good  husband,  master,  and  father.149 

146  Charles  Lord  Bruce,  son  of  Thomas  Bruce,  2nd  Earl  of  Ailesbury  (1682—1747), 
succeeded  his  father  as  3rd  Earl  in  1741,  and  in  1746  was  created  Baron  Bruce  of 
Tottenham  (Wilts). 

147  Sir  John  Perceval  (1683-1748),  was  created  Baron  Perceval  in  1715,  and 
Earl  of  Egmont  in  1733. 

148  This  is  not  strictly  accurate.  See  above,  pp.  203,  204. 

149  H.M.C .  Earl  of  Egmont' s  MSS.,  I,  pp.  283-4. 
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Lord  Cardigan’s  life,  though  short,  had  been  happy  and 
prosperous.  His  circumstances  were  luxurious  and  he  could 
indulge  his  aesthetic  tastes  to  his  heart’s  content.  He  was 
blessed  with  a  charming  wife  and  a  large  family  none  of  whom 
ever  gave  him  a  moment’s  trouble,  and  was  surrounded  with 
servants  whose  first  thought  was  his  comfort  and  convenience. 
The  reader  will  have  been  struck  with  the  very  great  difference 
between  his  circumstances  and  those  of  his  forefathers  of  the 
preceding  three  or  four  generations,  who  lived  in  a  more  adven¬ 
turous  and  heroic  age.  The  third  Earl  was  the  first  of  his  line 
to  live  in  the  new  epoch  of  wealth,  ease,  and  security  for  the 
landed  classes,  that  had  succeeded  the  struggles  and  turmoil, 
the  unrest  and  uncertainty,  which,  starting  in  1642,  pursued  the 
seventeenth  century  to  the  bitter  end.  In  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  England  had  indeed  become  what  it  was  to  remain  for 
two  centuries,  “the  paradise  of  the  rich.” 
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Brudenell — James  goes  to  Brighton — Princess  Amelia’s  Birthday — 
Five  Brudenells  at  Court — The  King’s  Illness — The  Queen  leans  on 
the  Brudenells — The  King’s  Recovery — The  Nation’s  Joy — Royal 
Visit  to  Tottenham  Court — Death  of  the  Duke  of  Montagu — His 
Character — Elizabeth ,  Duchess  of  Buccleuch. 

VIII.  JAMES ,  FIFTH  EARL  OF  CARDIGAN— Constable  of 
Windsor  Castle — Second  Marriage  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Waldegrave — 
The  Brudenells ’  Ninety  years  at  Court — James  opposes  the  Slave  Trade 
Bill — Additions  to  Deene  Hall — Sale  of  Hougham — A  Letter  from 
Augusta — Lord  Courtown’s  Stroke — Robert  Brudenell’ s  Marriage — 
Death  of  the  fifth  Earl — Death  of  Lord  Ailesbury — Loyalty  and  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  Brudenells — The  King’s  and  Queen’s  Devotion. 

X  ROBERT ,  SIXTH  EARL  OF  CARDIGAN— Life  at 
Hambledon — A  Large  Family — Momentous  Changes — The  Coming  of 
the  Railways — The  Reform  Bill — Another  Room  added  to  Deene — 
Death  of  Lord  Cardigan. 

I 

This  chapter  is  about  the  four  sons  of  George,  third  Earl  of 
Cardigan,  and  John,  the  son  of  the  fourth  Earl.  Except  for 
Robert,  the  third  son,  they  all  had  titles  which  were 
continually  being  changed,  which  is  inevitably  confusing.  For 
example,  the  title  of  Lord  Brudenell  was  borne  in  turn  by 
George,  fourth  Earl  of  Cardigan,  as  a  young  man  from  1712 
to  1732,  by  his  son  John  from  1735  to  1762,  and  by  his  brother 
James  from  1780  to  1811.  For  the  assistance  of  the  reader, 
therefore,  the  table  overleaf  is  given  for  reference,  in  addition 
to  the  pedigree  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

The  new  Lord  Cardigan,  though  a  married  man,  was  under 
twenty  years  of  age  at  his  father’s  death  in  1732.  As  recorded 
in  the  previous  chapter,  he  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  was 
only  thirteen  years  of  age,  when,  as  Lord  Brudenell,  he  arrived 
at  Queen’s  College  in  1725.  His  mother  took  lodgings  in  Oxford 
for  the  race-week  that  summer.1  His  matriculation  was  delayed 
owing  to  a  serious  illness,  brought  on  by  a  chill  caught  out  hunt¬ 
ing.  “The  young  Lord  Brudenell  of  Queen’s  College,  who  hath 
not  yet  put  on  a  gown,”  wrote  Thomas  Hearne,  the  Oxford 
antiquary,  “catch’ d  a  great  cold  at  the  beginning  of  November 

1  “Amongst  others  I  hear  Lady  Cardigan  has  taken  lodgings  for  the  race-week. 
She  has  a  son  at  Queen’s.”  The  Rev.  Dr.  Stratford  to  the  Rev.  T.  Thomas,  from 
Oxford,  August  15th,  1725.  H.M.C.  Portland  MSS.,  VII,  p.  401. 
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last,  by  riding  a-hunting  one  wet  day,  which  turned  to  a  most 
violent  fever  so  that  his  life  was  despaired  of  for  some  time, 
he  .  .  .  being  for  several  days  perfectly  senseless,  but,  at  last,  by 
very  great  care  and  pains,  and  by  the  blessing  of  God,  he 
recovered  and  is  now  so  well  as  to  go  abroad  again  and  is  very 
cheerful.”2  While  at  college,  his  father  sent  him  presents  of 
venison  from  Deene,  no  doubt  consumed  at  many  a  riotous 
dinner-party.  He  matriculated  eventually  on  July  ist,  1726, 
and  took  his  M.A.  degree  on  January  31st,  1730. 3  He  had 
grown  into  a  very  handsome  youth  with  a  frank  and  charming 
countenance  which  was  excellently  portrayed  in  a  picture 
painted  of  him  in  1728  by  Herman  van  der  Myn,4  the  fashion¬ 
able  Dutch  artist  then  working  in  London. 

In  the  summer  of  1730,  when  he  was  only  just  eighteen, 
Lord  Brudenell  married,  at  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square, 
Lady  Mary  Montagu,  younger  daughter  of  John,  Duke  of 
Montagu  of  Boughton.5  Old  William  Elmsall  wrote  from 
Yorkshire  to  the  bridegroom’s  father:  “I  hope  the  agreeable 
wedding  is  consummated  this  day,  and  that  I  may  wish  your 
Lordship  joy  of  your  daughter,  and  them  all  the  happiness  of  a 
married  state.”6  This  marriage  put  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of 
an  old  friendship,  “that  friendship”  as  the  Duke  of  Montagu 
wrote  to  Lord  Cardigan  on  the  occasion,  “which  has  for  so 
many  years  continued  between  our  two  families.”7  It  had  not 
always  been  so,  for  there  had  been  a  century  of  rivalry  and  ill- 
feeling,  arising  out  of  the  ardent  Protestantism  of  the  Montagus 
and  the  staunch  Catholicism  of  the  Brudenells,  but  that  was  now 
all  in  the  dim  and  distant  past,  and  even  the  long  and  sometimes 
acrimonious  debates  over  exchanges  of  land  and  sporting  rights 
could  not  seriously  disturb  the  present  happy  relations  between 
the  great  houses  of  Boughton  and  Deene. 

Young  Lord  Brudenell  had  married  into  a  notable  race  of 

2  Thomas  Hearne,  Remarks  and  Collections  (Oxford  Historical  Society),  IX,  p.  94. 

3  C.P.,  III,  p.  14. 

4  Herman  Van  der  Myn  (1684-1741),  the  portrait  painter,  was  born  at  Amster¬ 
dam.  He  was  living  in  London  between  1718  and  1736  and  in  1741.  ( D.N.B .) 

6  John,  2nd  Duke  of  Montagu  (1690-1749).  He  married  in  1705  Mary,  4th  and 
youngest  daughter  of  John  Churchill,  ist  Duke  of  Marlborough  by  Sarah  Jennings. 
Isabella,  their  elder  daughter,  married  firstly  William  Montagu,  Duke  of  Man¬ 
chester,  and  secondly,  Edward  Hussey  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Beaulieu.  Under 
her  father’s  will  she,  Mary,  was  made  heir  of  all  his  estates,  paying  her  sister  in  1 752 
one  half  of  all  the  issues.  (P.R.O.,  Chancery  Proceedings  (1714-58),  quoted  by 
C.P.,  IX,  p.  iogn.) 

6  June  30th,  1730.  (Bru.  MSS.,  F.  iii,  220.) 

7  Buccl.  MSS.,  Original  Letters,  II,  p.  58. 
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strong  individuality  of  character.  His  father-in-law  was  the  son 
of  that  Ralph,  Duke  of  Montagu,8  ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
Louis  XIV,  who  had  largely  rebuilt  Boughton  House  and  had 
laid  out  the  wonderful  gardens.  Ralph  died  in  1 708  and  his  son 
John  applied  his  creative  energy  to  the  planting  of  those  mag¬ 
nificent  avenues  of  elm  in  every  direction  from  Boughton 
House,  which  reached  their  full  maturity  about  thirty  years 
ago.  Duke  John,  or  John  the  Planter,  as  he  was  nicknamed  by 
his  descendants,  did  not  attain  any  outstanding  prominence  in 
public  affairs,  but  was  a  favourite  at  court,  Master  of  the  Great 
Wardrobe,  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and,  from  1740,  Master- 
General  of  the  Ordnance.  He  married  Mary  Churchill,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  his 
mother-in-law,  the  redoubtable  Duchess  Sarah,  said  of  him : 

All  his  talents  lie  in  things  only  natural  in  boys  of  fifteen  years 
old,  and  he  is  about  two  and  fifty.  To  get  people  into  his  garden 
and  wet  them  with  squirts,  and  to  invite  people  to  his  country 
houses  and  put  things  into  their  beds  to  make  them  itch,  and 
twenty  pretty  fancies  like  these!9 

But  in  spite  of  his  turn  for  practical  jokes  John  Duke  of  Mon¬ 
tagu  had  a  great  reputation  for  kindness  and  benevolence,  and 
his  patriotism  led  him  to  raise  regiments  in  Northamptonshire 
for  the  defence  of  the  country  in  the  Jacobite  rebellions  of  1715 
and  1745. 

The  old  Duchess  of  Marlborough  did  not  hit  it  off  with  her 
daughter  the  Duchess  of  Montagu,  and  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  remarked:  “I  wonder  you  cannot  agree,  you  are  so 
alike.”  With  her  grand-daughter  Mary,  Lady  Brudenell, 
Duchess  Sarah  was  on  better  terms,  and,  in  spite  of  the  ferocious 
character  given  to  the  old  lady  by  Swift  and  Horace  Walpole, 
she  was  quick  to  respond  with  warmth  and  tenderness  to  the 
affectionate  attentions  of  her  grandchildren.  To  a  letter  from 
Lady  Mary  shortly  after  her  marriage,  Duchess  Sarah  replied  : 

I  give  you  many  thanks,  dear  Lady  Mary,  for  your  kind  letter. 
The  account  which  you  give  me  of  your  marriage  is  very  agreeable 
to  me  because  I  think  you  cannot  fail  of  being  as  happy  as  I  wish 

8  Ralph,  1st  Duke  of  Montagu  (1638-1709),  ambassador  to  Paris,  “where  he 
affected  the  greatest  splendour”.  He  was  M.P.  for  Northampton,  and  an  active 
supporter  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  created  Viscount  Monthermer,  1689,  Earl 
of  Montagu  in  1695  and  Duke  of  Montagu  in  1705. 

9  J.  H.  Jesse,  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  England,  I,  pp.  481  and  482  n. 
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you,  from  the  very  good  character  that  all  the  world  gives  both  of 
you  and  Lord  Brudenell.  I  am  much  pleased  with  this  mark  of 
your  kindness  to  me,  and  shall  always  be. 

Your  very  affectionate  grandmother, 

S.  Marlborough.10 

So  the  Montagus  and  their  relations  took  young  Lord 
Brudenell  warmly  to  their  hearts.  “ I  am,  my  Lord,”  wrote  his 
maternal  grandfather,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Ailesbury,  to  the  Duke 
of  Montagu  after  the  third  Earl  of  Cardigan’s  death,  “most 
sensible  of  your  great  tenderness  for  my  dear  Lord  Cardigan 
and  I  am  truly  persuaded  that  he  is  as  truly  sensible  of  it  as  I 
am.”11 

The  older  generation  were  eagerly  hoping  for  the  arrival  of 
an  heir,  and,  seven  months  after  the  marriage,  Lord  Cardigan, 
then  in  failing  health  at  Bath,  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Montagu : 

I  was  much  concerned  to  hear  by  last  post  that  my  Lady  Mary 
had  got  a  great  cold  but  hope  it  will  be  of  no  ill  consequence.  I 
have  waited  with  great  impatience  to  hear  of  her  being  breeding, 
which  the  town  will  have  to  be  so,  but  I  can’t  get  our  little  man  to 
own  the  truth  of  it.  I  hope  he  behaves  himself  entirely  to  your 
Grace’s  liking.  I  hear  he  is  grown  and  looks  well.12 

This  seems  a  curious  way  in  which  to  write  of  a  married  man, 
but  Lord  Brudenell  was  still  only  in  his  teens. 

In  spite  of  this  great  union  of  hearts  between  the  Brudenells 
and  Montagus,  the  two  people  most  concerned  had  a  difficult 
period  of  adjustment  to  go  through  before  they  settled  down  to  a 
long  and  happy  married  life.  Like  his  father  before  him,  Lord 
Brudenell  had  apparently  sown  his  wild  oats  before  his  mar¬ 
riage,  but,  unlike  him,  had  refused  to  reform  his  ways  on  taking 
a  wife.  However,  after  three  or  four  years  he  pulled  himself 
together  and  became  a  model  husband.  Lord  Hervey13  writing 
to  Henry  Fox,  the  statesman,14  from  St.  James’s  on  November 
2nd,  1734,  said : 

10  Tunbridge  Wells,  July  14th,  1730.  (Buccl.  MSS.  Original  Letters,  Vol.  II.) 

11  Ibid. 

12  Ibid.  Lord  Brudenell  was  never  a  very  big  man.  When  about  forty  he 
weighed  11  stone  5  lbs.  (“Bill  of  Fare  1730-31”  volume  at  Boughton). 

13  John  Hervey,  styled  Lord  Hervey  of  Ickworth  (1696-1743)  was  son  and  heir 
of  the  first  Earl  of  Bristol,  whom  he  predeceased. 

14  Created  Baron  Holland  in  1763.  He  died  in  1774. 
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Lord  Cardigan  is  come  to  town  thoroughly  changed,  as  fame 
reports,  in  his  taste,  his  politics,  and  his  person.  As  to  the  last,  I 
can  answer  for  it  myself,  for,  instead  of  being,  as  formerly,  a  good 
likeness  of  his  handsome  mother,  he  is  now  a  bad  likeness  of  his 
ugly  father.  But  whether  he  is  as  fond  of  his  wife,  and  as  tired  of 
his  mistress,  and  as  out  of  humour  with  the  Opposition,  and 
attached  to  the  Court,  as  is  currently  talked  of,  is  what  I  can 
only  repeat  without  being  able  to  affirm.15 

These  early  troubles  are  hinted  at  in  a  letter  from  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough16  to  another  of  her  granddaughters,  the  young 
Duchess  of  Bedford  :17 

I  was  told  [wrote  the  old  lady],  that  my  Lady  Cardigan  lives 
very  well  in  the  country  with  her  husband,  which  I  hope  is  true, 
for  it  is  better  late  than  never,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  my  Lord 
Cardigan  is  a  very  good  young  man.18 

This  was  written  on  October  15th,  1734.  On  March  17th,  1735, 
nearly  five  years  after  their  marriage  and  three  after  the  death 
of  the  third  Earl  of  Cardigan,  the  long-looked-for  son  and  heir 
was  born  in  Albemarle  Street.  “The  Lady  of  the  Earl  of 
Cardigan,  a  son,  whose  title  is  Lord  Brudenell,”  ran  the 
announcement  of  his  birth  in  the  Gentleman' s  Magazine  under 
the  heading  “Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths  of  Considerable 
Persons”.  He  was  named  John  after  his  maternal  grandfather. 

Lord  Cardigan  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1734, 19 
but  was  either  uninterested  in,  or  unqualified  by  ability  for  a 
part  in  high  politics.  He  and  his  wife,  however,  took  a  prominent 
place  in  the  social  life  of  London,  and  proceeded  to  follow  the 
usual  round  of  the  fashionable  world  to  which  they  belonged. 
Their  time  was  divided  between  their  houses  in  London,  at 
Richmond,  and  at  Deene ;  country  house  visits ;  occasional 
journeys  to  the  Yorkshire  estate,  and  trips  to  the  continent, 
where  Spa  in  Belgium  and  Aix-en-Provence  in  the  south  of 
France  were  in  times  of  peace  beginning  to  rival  Tunbridge 
Wells  and  Bath  in  popularity  with  the  English  aristocracy.  In 

15  Lord  Hervey  and  his  Friends,  by  the  Earl  of  Ilchester  (1950),  p.  212. 

16  Sarah  Churchill,  nee  Jennings,  Duchess  of  Marlborough  (1660-1744). 

17  Diana,  youngest  daughter  of  Charles  Spencer,  3rd  Earl  of  Sunderland  by 
Anne,  2nd  daughter  and  co-heir  of  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Diana  married 
John  Russell,  4th  Duke  of  Bedford  in  173  b  and  died  of  consumption  in  172^ 
aged  25. 

18  G.  Scott  Thomson,  Letters  of  a  Grandmother  p.  147. 

19  H.  of  L.J.,  XXIV,  p.  320. 
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the  early  years  of  their  married  life  they  spent  a  considerable 
time  in  Northamptonshire,  where  their  friends  would  come  for 
extended  visits  as  was  the  pleasant  custom  of  long  ago,  and 
often  might  the  carriages  of  Brudenells  and  Montagus  have 
been  seen  bowling  along  the  seven  mile  stretch  of  road  between 
Boughton  and  Deene. 

Miss  Anne  Pitt,20  Lady  Cardigan’s  great  friend,  was  a 
frequent  visitor.  She  was  at  Deene  for  several  weeks  in  the 
summer  of  1717.  The  ghosts  walked,  old  stories  of  wicked 
Sir  Edmund  and  his  unhappy  wife  were  told  again,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Queensberry  wrote  to  Miss  Pitt:  “I  long  to  hear 
you  brag  of  the  white  spirits  of  Deene.”21  In  addition  to  the 
ghost  stories,  the  centuries-old  joke  about  Northamptonshire 
mud  was  the  subject  of  some  friendly  chaff  from  Lord  George 
Sackville,22  the  future  owner  of  Drayton  House.  In  1738  he 
wrote  to  Lord  Cardigan : 

My  dear  Lord, 

Since  I  last  wrote  to  you  we  have  been  at  Lord  Wilmington’s.23 
He  has  a  prodigious  good  house  situated  upon  the  Downs  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  sea.  It  is  the  place  in  the  world  Lady  Cardigan 
would  be  fondest  of,  for  it  is  more  difficult  to  find  a  dirty  spot  of 
ground  there  than  it  is  to  find  a  dry  one  in  Northamptonshire. 
We  often  wished  that  Deene  could  be  transplanted  there.24 

And  so  the  happy  years  rolled  on.  More  children,  all  girls, 
were  born — Elizabeth  on  May  29th,  1 743,  Mary  on  September 
6th,  1750,  Henrietta  on  August  nth,  1753.  The  long  intervals 
between  the  births  of  these  daughters  suggest  that  other  children 


20  Anne  Pitt  was  the  daughter  of  Robert  Pitt  (c.  1680-1727)  and  Harriet  Villiers, 
his  wife,  and  sister  to  the  1  st  Earl  of  Chatham,  for  whom  she  kept  house  until  they 
fell  out. 

21  July  9th,  1737.  ( H.AI.C .  Fortescue  MSS.,  I,  p.  96.)  Catherine,  Duchess  of 
Queensberry  was  the  second  daughter  of  Henry  Hyde,  4th  Earl  of  Clarendon,  by 
Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Leveson-Gower,  4th  Bt.  She  married  Charles, 
1st  Duke  of  Queensberry  on  March  10th,  1720,  and  died  July  17th,  1777,  aged  76. 
“A  beautiful,  warm-hearted  and  eccentric  woman,  the  friend  of  the  wits,  and  with 
a  pretty  wit  of  her  own.”  ( C.P .) 

22  Lord  George  Sackville,  1st  Viscount  Sackville  (1716-85),  soldier  and  states¬ 
man.  He  was  the  younger  son  of  the  1st  Duke  of  Dorset.  He  assumed  the  name  of 
Germain  in  1770,  and  was  created  Viscount  Sackville  in  1782.  He  inherited 
Drayton,  Northamptonshire,  in  1769,  from  Lady  Elizabeth  (Berkeley),  widow  of 
Sir  John  Germain. 

23  Sir  Spencer  Compton,  K.B.  (c.  1674-1743).  He  was  created  Baron  Wilming¬ 
ton  (1728),  and  Earl  of  Wilmington  (1730).  He  was  the  2nd  son  of  James,  3rd  Earl 
of  Northampton,  and  was  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  1742. 

24  Buccl.  MSS.,  Original  Letters,  II,  p.  97. 
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may  have  been  lost  in  infancy.  On  the  birth  of  Henrietta, 
Lord  Cardigan’s  letter  to  Mr.  Folkes,  his  Northamptonshire 
steward,  gives  a  glimpse  of  his  domestic  bliss  after  twenty-one 
years  of  matrimony.  “My  dear  Folkes,”  he  wrote,  “thanks  to 
Almighty  God  I  am  the  happiest  man  in  the  world.  My  Lady 
Cardigan  was  safely  brought  to  bed  this  morning  and  she  and 
our  little  daughter  are  as  well  as  can  possibly  be  expected.  I  am, 
most  sincerely,  your  assured  and  affectionate  friend  and 
servant,  Cardigan.”25  There  was  certainly  something  very 
delightful  about  Lord  Cardigan.  “Extremely  good-natured,” 
was  the  description  of  him  given  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stukely,  after 
meeting  him  on  a  visit  to  Boughton  in  1744. 26 

Lady  Cardigan  had  plenty  of  character,  perhaps  more  than 
her  husband,  who  made  no  attempt  to  dominate  her  in  the 
management  of  her  business  affairs.  This  is  evident  in  his 
letters  to  the  stewards  of  their  estates.27  In  sundry  purchases 
and  subscriptions  to  charities  it  was  their  custom  to  divide  the 
cost  equally  between  them.  They  seem  to  have  been  the  best  of 
friends  and  even  the  malicious  tongues  of  society  gossip  made 
no  attempt  to  damage  their  reputation  as  a  happy  and  united 
couple. 

The  arch-gossip  of  their  day  was  Horace  Walpole.  Intelligent, 
inquisitive,  accomplished,  amusing,  he  was  the  tame  cat  par 
excellence  in  all  the  houses  of  the  great,  a  perfect  type  of  that 
curious  phenomenon  of  two  centuries  of  English  life,  the 
“society  bachelor”.  He  saw,  remembered,  recorded ;  his  interest 
in  people  was  unassuageable  and  his  letters  and  memoirs  pro¬ 
vide  the  spice  for  the  historical  fare  of  the  period.  In  the  early 
days  of  their  acquaintance,  Walpole  had  a  great  admiration 
for  Lady  Cardigan,  who  was  undoubtedly  a  woman  of  excep¬ 
tional  charm.  A  portrait  of  her  at  Deene  before  her  marriage, 
a  bird  perched  on  her  hand,  some  stray  locks  of  hair  caught  by 
a  passing  breeze,  gives  a  delicious  impression  of  youthful 
beauty,  freshness,  and  simplicity.  She  had  reached  maturity 
when  Walpole  in  a  letter  from  Strawberry  Hill,  to  his  cousin, 
the  Hon.  H.  S.  Conway,  paid  her  this  tribute : 

25  Buccl.  MSS.,  Letters  of  the  Montagu  Family,  III,  p.  107. 

26  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Gale,  written  at  Stamford,  Oct.  15th,  1744.  (Surtees 
Society,  I,  p.  367.)  Wm.  Stukeley  (1687-1765)  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  He  was  incumbent  of  All  Saints,  Stamford 
(1729-47).  Roger  Gale  was  the  friend  of  Stukeley,  Willis,  &  Hearne,  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  ( D.N.B .) 

2'  See  Buccl.  MSS.,  Letters  of  the  Montagu  Family,  Vol.  Ill,  passim. 
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I  this  minute  receive  a  message  that  the  Duchess  of  Montagu  is 
extremely  ill,  which  I  am  much  concerned  for  on  Lady  Cardi¬ 
gan’s  account,  whom  I  grow  every  day  more  in  love  with.  .  .  . 
Since  I  have  been  here  I  have  lived  much  with  them,  and,  as 
George  Montagu28  says,  ‘in  all  my  practice’  I  never  met  a  better 
understanding  nor  more  really  estimable  qualities.  Such  a  dig¬ 
nity  in  her  way  of  thinking,  so  little  idea  of  anything  mean  or 
ridiculous,  and  such  proper  contempt  for  both.29 

Six  years  later  he  wrote  to  Miss  Anne  Pitt  of  Lady  Cardigan 
that  “her  ways  of  obliging  are  as  new  and  unprompted  as  they 
are  constant.  Some  people  would  be  extremely  satisfied  with 
themselves  for  doing  a  good-natured  thing  when  asked.  My 
Lady  Cardigan  extends  her  sensibility  to  the  communicating 
the  esteem  of  two  people  for  each  other”.30  Whether  he  ever 
received  a  well-deserved  snub  from  the  Cardigans  or  whether 
worldly  advancement  did  in  some  degree  spoil  her,  in  later 
years  he  took  delight  in  disparaging  the  lady  whom  he  had  once 
so  greatly  admired. 

The  Cardigans  were  not  entirely  absorbed  by  their  fashion¬ 
able  London  friends,  but  kept  a  large  place  in  their  hearts  for 
the  members  of  each  other’s  families.  The  Countess  Dowager 
of  Cardigan,  after  her  husband’s  funeral  in  July,  1732,  re¬ 
mained  at  Deene  for  the  rest  of  the  summer  and  then  betook 
herself  to  Hammersmith  where  she  made  a  home  for  her  un¬ 
married  daughters  Frances  (Fanny)  and  Maryland  her  three 
younger  sons  James  (Jemmy),  Robert  (Bob),  and  Thomas  Bruce 
(Bruce).  The  boys  were  all  educated  at  Winchester.  Mary 
married  in  1736  Richard  Powys,  Esq.,31  M.P.  for  Orford, 
Suffolk.  Some  charming  letters  from  Elizabeth,  Countess  of 
Cardigan,  to  her  eldest  son  have  been  preserved. 

You  may  be  assured  [she  wrote],  that  it  is  always  a  true 
pleasure  to  me  to  hear  from  you,  and  the  oftener  I  do  so  is  still 
much  more  agreeable  to  me,  and  when  you  don’t  write  I  know  it 
is  not  want  of  kindness,  otherwise  I  should  have  been  uneasy  to 

28  George  Montagu  (died  1 780)  was  the  eldest  son  of  Brigadier  Edward  Mon¬ 
tagu,  and  nephew  of  the  second  Earl  of  Halifax  of  Horton,  Northamptonshire. 
George  was  Ranger  of  Salcey  Forest,  M.P.  for  Northampton,  and  Private  Secretary 
to  Lord  North  when  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  (Horace  Walpole,  Corr.,  I, 
p.  10  n.) 

29  Oct.  6th,  1748.  Walpole  to  H.  S.  Conway.  (H.  Walpole,  Corr.,  II,  p.  132.) 

30  Fortescue  MSS.,  I,  p.  138. 

31  Bru.  MSS.,  I,  i,  10. 
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have  been  so  long  without  hearing  from  you.  But,  however,  for 
the  future  I  hope  you  will  not  be  so  long  silent. 

I  thank  God  we  are  very  well,  and  I  am  very  glad  you  have 
heard  such  good  accounts  of  your  sister.  She  really  [she  spelt  it 
“rayly”]  looks  mighty  well  for  the  time,  and  mends  now  visibly, 
and  I  hope  you  will  think  so  when  you  see  her,  though  you  must 
not  raise  your  imagination  too  much,  for  it  is  but  a  short  time  to 
look  well,  especially  this  cold  weather.  She  walks  out  constantly 
every  day  with  a  mask,  and  has  never  got  the  least  cold.  Your  sister 
Powys  is  in  Suffolk.  Your  sister  Fanny  desires  her  most  kind 
service  to  you. 

You  never  answered  me  when  you  was  to  be  in  town.  I  shall 
not  mention  it  to  any  body  if  you  don’t  care  for  it.32 

And  again  on  September  23rd,  1738: 

Indeed  I  think  it  a  very  long  time  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  from  you,  and  so  much  so,  that  was  I  not  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  your  silence  did  not  proceed  from  any  want  of 
kindness,  it  would  give  me  a  vast  deal  of  uneasiness,  but  I  dare 
say  it  has  been  wholly  owing  to  your  being  in  a  hurry. 

I  have  lately  wrote  three  letters  to  you,  since  I  heard  from  you. 
In  two  of  them  I  desired  some  venison,  and  returned  you  thanks 
for  the  last.33 

Lord  Cardigan  was  not  a  good  correspondent  and  his 
brother-in-law  Richard  Powys  did  not  let  him  down  so  gently 
as  did  his  mother  for  his  neglect  to  answer  letters.  “My  Lord,” 
wrote  Powys  at  about  this  time,34  “I  am  extremely  obliged  to 
you  for  the  favour  of  your  last  and  for  your  apology  that  you 
were  afraid  one  had  miscarried,  which  is  certainly  true,  but 
your  sister  who  knows  you  full  well  swears  it  was  never  wrote 
and  hopes  you  won’t  blame  the  post.” 

In  other  letters  from  his  mother  there  are  references  to  the 
schoolboy  brothers  at  Winchester  in  1738.  “The  boys  are  all 
perfectly  well,  and  Jemmy  very  happy  in  receiving  your  kind 
letter,  and  Bob  as  much  so,  in  being  deputed  to  be  his  brother’s 
secretary.”35  Poor  Jemmy  had  broken  his  arm  and  had  had 
to  wear  it  in  “a  string”.  Lord  Cardigan  had  his  brothers  to 

32  Frances  remained  single  until  more  than  three  years  after  her  mother’s  death. 
Her  marriage  to  Oliver  Tilson,  Esq.,  took  place  on  July  27th,  1749. 

33  Buccl.  MSS.,  Original  Letters,  II,  p.  64.  The  letter  is  dated  “November  10” 
but  no  year  is  given. 

34  Ibid.,  II,  p.  63. 

35  Ibid.,  II,  p.  62. 
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stay  with  him  in  London  where  he  no  doubt  gave  them  a  very 
good  time.  James,  then  aged  14,  wrote  the  following  letter 
of  thanks  (August  12th,  1739) : 

Dear  Brother  Cardigan, 

I  thank  you  for  all  the  civilities  shewn  to  us  in  town,  and  should 
be  extremely  glad  to  see  you  at  Winchester.  Pray  don’t  forget 
the  remedy  you  talk’d  of  begging  us. 

Brother  Bob  and  Bruce  are  well.  We  all  desire  our  compliments 
to  sister  Cardigan  and  to  Lord  Brudenell.  We  were  much  obliged 
to  sister  Cardigan  for  her  kind  present. 

I  am,  Your  affectionate  brother  and  humble  servant, 

James  Brudenell.36 

“Lord  Brudenell”,  the  nephew  here  referred  to  in  such  cere¬ 
monious  terms  by  his  youthful  uncle,  was  then  four  years  of  age. 
The  Countess  Dowager  of  Cardigan  died  in  December  1745, 
aged  about  fifty-five  years,  and  was  buried  at  Deene. 

Two  other  members  of  the  older  generation  who  occupied  an 
honoured  place  in  the  family  circle  were  Dorothy,  Countess  of 
Westmorland,  and  James  Brudenell  the  elder.  Lady  Westmor¬ 
land  was  Lord  Cardigan’s  great-aunt,  daughter  of  the  second 
Earl  of  Cardigan,  and  a  link  with  an  almost  incredibly  distant 
past.  Born  in  the  life-time  of  Charles  I  she  was  still  able  to  write 
a  good  business  letter  in  1 737,  though  now  heavily  bowed  down 
with  the  weight  of  years.  After  recommending  to  Lord  Cardigan 
a  candidate  for  a  living  of  which  she  was  patroness  she  con¬ 
cluded  : 

I  hope  your  Lordship  and  my  good  Lady  are  well  and  all  your 
family,  tho’  it  ’tis  very  sickly  here  and  in  London  and  the  weather 
very  bad  and  rainy,  and  I  believe  adds  to  my  disorder,  for  I  can¬ 
not  say  I  am  well  one  hour  in  the  day  or  night. 

Your  Lordship’s  most  affectionate  Aunt  and  humble  servant, 

D.W.37 

She  lingered  on  at  her  home  at  Twickenham  until  her  death 
at  the  age  of  ninety-one  in  January  1740,  and  was  buried  near 
her  second  husband,  Robert,  Viscount  Dunbar,  in  the  north 
aisle  of  Westminster  Abbey.38 

Between  George,  Lord  Cardigan,  and  his  uncle,  James 


36  Ibid.,  II,  p.  66. 

37  Ibid.,  II,  14.  Oct.  13th,  1737. 

38  Collins,  Peerage,  II,  p.  499. 
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Brudenell  (only  brother  of  the  third  Earl),  there  was  a  close 
bond  of  affection.  The  wild  and  unruly  youth  who  had  refused 
to  apply  himself  to  his  studies  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  had  settled  down  to  a  useful  and  not  undistinguished 
career.  He  was  married  early  in  life  to  Susan,  daughter  of 
Bartholomew  Burton,  a  rich  city  merchant,  of  North  Luffenham 
in  Rutland,  in  which  parish  James  also  lived  for  many  years. 
In  1713  he  entered  Parliament  as  member  for  Chichester.  He 
represented  Andover  from  1715  to  1734  and  then  Chichester 
again  from  that  year  until  1746.  He  was  Master  of  the  Jewel 
Office  to  George  I  and  George  II,  resigning  in  1730  on  his 
appointment  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  which  he 
held  until  his  death.  He  was  made  Gentleman  of  the  Horse  to 
George  II  in  1737.  A  few  of  his  letters  to  his  nephew  have 
survived. 

James  had  been  much  upset  at  the  news  of  Edward  Brud- 
enell’s  death.  Edward  was  a  Brudenell  of  Barton  Seagrave, 
a  distant  cousin,  who  had  for  many  years  acted  as  man  of 
business  to  the  third  and  fourth  Earls.39 

Last  night  [he  wrote  to  Lord  Cardigan  in  1737],  I  received  the 
dismal  and  shocking  news  of  poor  Ned  Brudenell’s  death  at  Dar¬ 
lington,  a  day’s  journey  on  this  side  Newcastle,  of  a  mortification 
in  his  lungs.  Sure  I  am  your  Lordship  and  I  have  lost  a  true  and 
sincere  friend. 

I  have  not  felt  a  greater  shock  out  of  my  own  family  since  I  was 
born  and  sure  I  am  it  will  truly  concern  you.40 

Another  letter  is  dated  from  the  King’s  Mews  on  September 
8th,  1739: 

At  my  return  from  Tunbridge  I  went  according  to  custom  to 
Richmond  and  found  your  castle  locked  up,  so  take  this  first 
opportunity  to  inquire  after  my  dear  Lord’s  good  health  and  all 
the  family,  which  I  shall  hope  soon  to  hear  from  his  own  hands. 

Your  Lordship’s  obliged  and  affectionate  Uncle, 

JB 41 

James’s  wife  was  made  Woman  of  the  Bedchamber  to  Queen 

39  Edward  Brudenell,  according  to  the  parish  register  of  Barton  Seagrave,  was 
born  Nov.  15th,  1699,  and  died  Dec.  16th,  1737.  He  was  the  son  of  Edward 
Brudenell,  Esq.  The  Brudenells  of  Barton  Seagrave  had  been  settled  there  since 
1641  and  were  descended  from  Anthony  Brudenell  of  Glapthorne,  2nd  son  of 
Sir  Robert  Brudenell,  Kt.  ( Northants  Notes  &  Queries,  VI,  p.  1^1.) 

40  Buccl.  MSS.,  Orig.  Corr.,  II,  p.  68. 

41  Ibid.,  II,  p.  69. 
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Caroline  in  1731,  and  in  the  following  year  James  also  entered 
the  Royal  Household,  becoming  a  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber 
to  George  II.42  Thus  began  that  close  connection  of  the 
Brudenells  with  the  court  of  our  Hanoverian  sovereigns  which 
lasted  until  well  on  into  the  nineteenth  century.  Mrs.  James 
Brudenell  was  not  very  popular  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Household,  being,  according  to  Lord  Hervey,  the  Vice- 
Chamberlain,  “very  ill-tempered55.43  Mrs.  Brudenell  was  one 
of  the  three  Bedchamber  Women  who  attended  Queen  Caro¬ 
line  in  her  last  illness,  all  the  rest  being  absent  from  the  Court, 
and  she  was  therefore  quite  possibly  a  witness  of  that  fantastic 
death-bed  scene,  when  the  Queen  urged  her  husband  to  marry 
again  after  her  death.  “Non!  non!  j’aurai  des  maitresses !55 
gasped  out  the  King  between  his  sobs,  poor  Caroline  replying : 
“Mon  dieu !  9a  n’empeche  pas  !55 

But  the  James  Brudenells  did  not  spend  all  their  time  at 
court  or  in  Rutland,  and  a  contemporary  letter  gives  a  glimpse 
of  them  in  south  Northamptonshire  at  Astrop,  which,  under 
the  name  of  Astrop  Wells,  enjoyed  a  brief  period  of  prosperity 
as  a  Spa  in  the  eighteenth  century.  “On  Tuesday  we  break¬ 
fasted  at  Astrop  where  there  is  more  company  than  I  ever  saw 
there,55  wrote  Lady  North  to  her  mother,  Lady  Kaye,  mention¬ 
ing  the  Brudenells  among  others  as  some  of  those  whom  she  had 
met.44  This  may  have  been  the  beginning  of  the  lifelong  friend¬ 
ship  with  the  Norths  which  descended  to  the  next  generation 
of  Norths  and  Brudenells.  James  Brudenell  died  of  an  apoplexy 
on  August  9th,  1 746, 45  leaving  three  children:  George  Bridges, 
who  succeeded  him  as  Equerry  to  George  II,  and  two  daughters, 
of  whom  Caroline,  the  elder,  married  Sir  Samuel  Fludyer,  Bt., 
a  London  clothier  who  made  an  immense  fortune,  and  the 
younger,  Louisa,  became  the  wife  of  Richard  Weston,  Esq.46 

42  Gent's  Mag.,  I,  p.  309,  and  II,  p.  1084.  James  was  appointed  in  succession  to 
Lord  Bathurst. 

43  In  a  poem  on  the  members  of  the  Household  which  he  addressed  to  the 
Queen,  occurs  the  line:  “Let  envious  Brudenell  her  great  friends  abuse.”  (John 
Lord  Hervey,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  II,  ed.  R.  Sidgwick,  p.  576.) 

44  H.M.C.,  Dartmouth  MSS.,  Ill,  p.  160.  Lady  North,  who  died  in  1745,  aged  38, 
was  the  widow  of  George,  Viscount  Lewisham  and  daughter  of  Sir  Arthur  Kaye, 
3rd  Bart.  She  married,  secondly,  on  Jan.  24th,  1736,  as  his  second  wife,  Francis 
Lord  North  (created  Earl  of  Guilford  in  1752),  and  was  thus  stepmother  of  Lord 
North,  the  future  Prime  Minister. 

46  Gent's  Mag.,  XVI,  p.  441. 

46  Collins,  op.  cit.,  II,  p.  500.  George  Bridges  Brudenell  represented  Rutland 
and  Stamford  in  many  Parliaments  and  was  a  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth. 
His  country  home  was  at  Ayston  in  Rutland,  formerly  a  part  of  the  Brudenell 
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James’s  widow  survived  until  1764,  dying  in  London  in  her 
house  in  Bruton  Street.47 

In  1749  Lord  Cardigan’s  father-in-law  died,  “aged  59,  of  a 
violent  fever,  at  his  house  in  Privy  Gardens.”48  Not  the  least 
of  John,  Duke  of  Montagu’s  many  attractive  qualities  was  a 
love  for  animals  which  led  him  to  maintain  a  hospital  for  sick 
dogs  at  his  house  at  Ditton  Park  in  Buckinghamshire,49  and  to 
execute  a  codicil  to  his  will  in  favour  of  his  favourite  pets.  This 
Horace  Walpole  thought  “a  little  unnecessary,  for  Lady  Cardi¬ 
gan  has  exactly  his  turn  for  saving  everything’s  life”,  and  then 
continued  with  this  delightful  anecdote:  “As  he  [the  Duke] 
was  making  the  codicil  one  of  his  cats  jumped  on  his  knee. 
‘What!’  says  he,  ‘have  you  a  mind  to  be  a  witness  too?  You 
can’t,  for  you  are  a  party  concerned!’  ”50 
John,  Duke  of  Montagu  had  lost  three  sons  in  infancy  before 
his  youngest  daughter’s  marriage  to  the  future  Earl  of  Cardigan. 
Subject  to  a  jointure  of  £3,000  a  year  to  his  Duchess,  the  Duke 
by  his  will  divided  the  remainder  of  his  possessions  between  his 
two  daughters,  but  not  equally.  Isabella,  the  elder,  had  taken 
as  her  first  husband,  her  cousin,  William  Montagu,  second 
Duke  of  Manchester,  who  died  in  1 739*  Her  second  husband 
was  plain  Mr.  Edward  Hussey,51  an  Irish  gentleman,  whom 
she  married  in  1743,  and  this  was  no  doubt  considered  by  the 
family  as  something  of  a  mesalliance.  According  to  Horace 
Walpole  the  Duke  of  Montagu  added  to  Isabella’s  portion  of 
the  settled  estates  a  rent-charge  of  £4,000  a  year  with  his 
blessing,  “provided  she  will  contest  nothing  with  her  sister,  who 
is  to  have  all  the  rest.”52  Nevertheless,  there  was  a  long-drawn- 

estates,  where  he  died  on  February  ist,  1801.  His  brother-in-law,  Samuel  Fludyer 
( c-  17°5~l7^)y  came  originally  from  Frome,  and  settled  at  Lee  in  Kent.  He  was 
a  Nonconformist  by  birth.  According  to  his  monumental  inscription  in  Lee  church, 
“by  indefatigable  industry  and  uncommon  abilities  for  business,  he  carried  the 
woollen  manufacture  of  this  Kingdom  to  the  greatest  height.”  He  died  “reputed 
worth  £900,000”.  (Gent’s  Mag.  XXXVIII,  p.  47.) 

47  Gent’s  Mag.,  XXXIV,  p.  97. 

48  July  6th.  (Ibid.,  XIX,  pp.  331,  332.) 

49  See  C.  Aspinall-Oglander,  Admiral’s  Widow  (1940),  p.  100.  Mrs.  Edward 
Boscawen  describing  a  visit  to  Ditton  in  1748,  wrote:  “An  hospital  for  dogs, 
quotations  from  Rabelais,  and  many  such  things  said :  ‘We  belong  to  his  Grace  of 
Montagu’.” 

60  Horace  Walpole,  Con.,  II,  pp.  173,  174. 

61  Edward  Hussey  (afterwards  Hussey-Montagu),  was  son  and  heir  of  James 
Hussey  of  Westown,  co.  Dublin  and  of  Courtown,  co.  Kildare,  by  Catherine 
Parsons,  daughter  of  Richard,  ist  Viscount  Rosse.  He  married  the  Dowager 
Duchess  of  Manchester  in  1743,  an<i  assumed  the  name  of  Montagu  in  1749.  He 
was  created  Baron  Beaulieu  in  1762,  and  Earl  of  Beaulieu  in  1784. 

62  Ibid.  Walpole  to  George  Montagu,  July  20th,  1749. 
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out  suit  between  the  two  sisters  over  their  inheritance,  and  the 
ill-feeling  which  consequently  subsisted  between  them  is  plainly 
visible  between  the  lines  of  the  business  letters  about  the  pro¬ 
perty  which  have  survived  at  Boughton  House.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  poor  Mr.  Hussey  did  not  at  all  enjoy  his  status  as 
the  only  commoner  in  the  aristocratic  circle  into  which  he  had 
married.  He  was  forced  to  take  the  name  of  Montagu  on 
his  father-in-law’s  death,  and  eventually  succeeded  in  obtain¬ 
ing  a  peerage. 

Lady  Cardigan  had  always  been  the  favourite  of  her  mother, 
and  it  was  perhaps  the  latter’s  influence  with  the  Duke  which 
accounted  for  the  partiality  of  his  will,  which  contemporaries 
thought  very  hard  on  the  elder  sister.  But  even  Lady  Cardigan’s 
bequest  was  subject  to  a  proviso,  similar  to  that  imposed  on 
Mr.  Hussey,  namely,  that  Lord  Cardigan  should  assume  the 
name  and  arms  of  Montagu  in  substitution  for  those  of 
Brudenell. 

The  determination  to  preserve  the  connection  between  the 
name  of  Montagu  and  the  family  inheritance  originated  with 
Ralph,  Duke  of  Montagu,  who  by  his  will  made  it  a  condition 
that  any  person  succeeding  to  the  property  and  not  already 
bearing  the  name,  including  the  husband  of  any  woman  so 
succeeding,  should  take  the  surname  of  Montagu.  His  son, 
Duke  John,  had  a  clause  to  this  effect  inserted  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  but  made  it  more  drastic  by  compelling  such  hus¬ 
band  or  husbands  to  drop  their  own  surname  and  to  use 
exclusively  the  name  of  Montagu,  “which  said  name  is  hereby 
given  and  settled  upon  the  husband  or  husbands  of  every  such 
woman  or  women  ...  to  be  subscribed  immediately  following 
after  his  name  of  baptism  and  shall  take,  use,  and  bear  the 
ensigns  and  arms  of  Montagu  and  Monthermer  only.”  Family 
pride  could  hardly  have  been  carried  further. 

This  condition  must  have  been  a  bitter  pill  for  the  Brudenells 
to  swallow.  Though  the  Montagus  had  attained  to  ducal  rank, 
whereas  the  head  of  the  line  of  Brudenell  was  but  a  “grovelling 
Earl”,  Lord  Cardigan  had  every  right  to  consider  himself  as 
good  as  any  Montagu  that  ever  breathed — and  better!  Both 
families  owed  the  rise  in  their  fortunes  to  well-known  judges  of 
King  Henry  VIII,  one  of  whom  had  settled  at  Deene,  and  the 
other  at  Boughton  in  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
So  far  there  was  little  to  choose  between  them.  But  the  Bru- 
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denells  could  trace  themselves  back  in  the  male  line  with 
certainty  at  least  to  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  while  stories  not 
without  solid  foundation  had  for  long  been  floating  about  that 
the  Montagus  had  no  right  to  bear,  as  they  did,  the  arms  of  the 
ancient  noble  family  of  the  Earls  of  Salisbury,  but  were,  in  fact, 
descended  from  a  Northamptonshire  family  of  yeoman  status  of 
the  name  of  Ladde.53  However,  a  few  months  after  his  father- 
in-law’s  death,  Lord  Cardigan  fulfilled  the  required  condition, 
but  in  spite  of  the  change  of  name,  he  did  not  lose  his  affection 
for  Deene.  As  his  duties  in  London  and  at  the  Court  engrossed 
him  more  and  more  he  had  less  time  to  spare  for  Northamp¬ 
tonshire,  but  when  he  did  visit  the  county — usually  for  a  few 
weeks  in  the  late  summer — it  was  always  at  Deene  that  he 
stayed. 

The  fourth  Earl  of  Cardigan  left  his  mark  on  the  architecture 
of  Deene,  as  most  of  his  ancestors  had  done.  He  added  the 
laundry,  a  substantial  square  stone  building  of  two  storeys,  to 
the  second  Earl’s  western  extension  of  the  north  front,  and 
signed  it  with  his  coat  of  arms  on  the  outside  wall.  The  shield 
is  encircled  with  the  collar  of  the  Garter,  so  the  date  of  the 
building  cannot  be  before  1752.  At  about  this  time  he  altered 
the  Elizabethan  windows  on  the  south  front,  turning  them 
into  double-hung  sash  windows  with  raised  stone  architraves. 
In  1769  he  placed  a  sun-dial  on  the  south  wall  of  the  court¬ 
yard.  It  was  not  entirely  the  Earl’s  love  for  Deene  which 
caused  his  apparent  neglect  of  Boughton.  There  was  another 
reason. 

“Yesterday  morning  we  went  to  Boughton,”  wrote  Horace 
Walpole  in  1763  to  his  friend  George  Montagu  from  Stamford. 
Walpole  was  on  a  sight-seeing  tour  of  Northamptonshire  with 
his  friend,  the  Rev.  William  Cole,  the  well-known  Cambridge 
antiquary.  “We  were  scarce  landed,”  he  continued, 

before  the  Cardigans,  in  coach  and  six,  and  three  chaises,  arrived 
with  a  cold  dinner  in  their  pockets,  on  their  way  to  Deane  [jfc] , 
for  as  it  is  in  dispute,  they  never  reside  at  Boughton.  This  was 
most  unlucky,  that  we  should  pitch  on  the  only  hour  in  the  year 
in  which  they  are  there.  I  was  so  disconcerted  and  so  afraid  of 
falling  foul  of  the  Countess  and  her  caprices  that  I  hurried  from 

63  See  C.P.,  IX,  App.  D.,  where  the  descent  of  the  Montagus  from  Richard 
Montagu  alias  Ladde  of  Hanging  Houghton  (d.  c.  1482)  has  been  worked  out  from 
charter  evidence,  by  my  friend,  the  late  Miss  Ethel  Stokes. 
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chamber  to  chamber  and  scarce  knew  what  I  saw,  but  that  the 
house  is  in  the  grand  old  French  style,  that  gods  and  goddesses 
lived  over  my  head  in  every  room,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
but  pedigrees  all  round  me  and  under  my  feet,  for  there  is 
literally  a  coat  of  arms  at  the  end  of  every  step  of  the  stairs — 
did  the  Duke  mean  to  pun  and  intend  this  for  the  descent  of  the 
Montagus ?54 


A  friend  of  John,  Duke  of  Montagu’s  had  observed  that  one 
could  ride  for  thirteen  miles  on  end  over  the  Duke’s  lands  and 
Lord  Cardigan’s,  for  the  properties  marched,  adding:  “and  I 
doubt  not  but  they  will  centre  in  one  great  house  at  last — the 
Brudenells’.”55  This  prophecy  had  now  been  fulfilled  and  the 
Montagu  inheritance  had  made  the  Cardigans  one.  of  the 
wealthiest  couples  in  England.  Their  share  of  it  lay  in  War¬ 
wickshire,  Buckinghamshire,  and  Hampshire  as  well  as  in 
Northamptonshire.  In  the  year  before  he  died  Duke  John’s 
rent-roll  had  amounted  to  over  £20,000. 56  With  no  death- 
duties  or  income  tax,  and  with  labour  incredibly  cheap,  even 
after  the  deduction  of  the  Duchess  of  Manchester’s  portion  of 
some  £8,000  a  year,  the  Cardigans  were  rich  beyond  the  dreams 
of  avarice.  And  there  was  more  to  come.  On  the  Duchess  of 
Montagu’s  death,  two  years  after  that  of  Duke  John,  the  houses 
in  Whitehall  and  on  Blackheath,  with  their  furniture  and  an 
immense  sum  of  ready  money,  fell  to  Lady  Cardigan.57  The 
gossips  who  may,  of  course,  have  been  wildly  wrong,  estimated 
the  latter  at  some  £200,000. 58  These  London  and  Blackheath 
houses  were  found  to  be  very  convenient  for  the  court  life 
which  the  Cardigans  were  destined  to  lead  for  so  many 
years. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Duke  John’s  death  the  principal  residence 
of  the  family  in  London  had  been  Montagu  House  in  Blooms¬ 
bury,  built  by  Ralph  Duke  of  Montagu.69  As  it  was  part  of  the 
settled  estates,  both  sisters  inherited  a  share  in  this  property, 
which  they  sold  in  1755  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum 
for  “a  General  Repository”  which  was  subsequently  built  on 


hfCorr.  of  Horace  Walpole,  III,  p.  352.  This  staircase,  as  well  as  the  gods  and 
goddesses,  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Boughton  House. 

“  Dr.  Stukeley  to  S.  Gale,  Oct.  15th,  1744.  Surtees  Society,  I,  p.  367. 

Buccl.  MSS.,  Montagu  estate  ledger  for  1737—39. 

67  Gent's  Mag.  for  1751,  p.  236. 

68  Bishop  Trevor  to  Edward  Weston :  “The  Duchess  of  Montagu  is  said  to  have 

e  1  her  daughter  Cardigan  about  £200,000.”  Fleetwood  MSS.,  p.  306. 

C.  Wise,  The  Montagus  of  Boughton,  p.  45. 
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the  site.60  After  the  sale,  the  name  of  Montagu  House  was 
transferred  to  Lady  Cardigan’s  house  in  Privy  Gardens,  White¬ 
hall,  which  was  held  on  a  long  lease  from  the  Crown.61 

The  house  at  Blackheath,  also  known  as  Montagu  House, 
was  a  very  favourite  resort  of  the  Cardigans  when  they  wanted 
to  get  away  from  the  turmoil  of  London  life.  It  was  of  brick, 
with  sash  windows  and  a  circular  tower  at  one  corner,  and  stood 
at  the  south-east  end  of  Chesterfield  Walk.  With  the  house, 
they  inherited  from  the  Duke  of  Montagu  a  negro  butler 
named  Ignatius  Sancho,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the 
family  from  childhood.  He  was  a  most  intelligent  man,  and  his 
letters,  which  were  printed  after  his  death,  ran  into  several 
editions.  Montagu  House  at  Blackheath  was  pulled  down  in 
1815. 62 
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A  man  in  Lord  Cardigan’s  position  could  hardly  avoid  taking 
some  part,  if  only  a  minor  one,  in  public  life.  In  1 742  he  was 
made  Warden  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s  Forests  beyond 
Trent,  but  this  was  little  more  than  a  sinecure.  In  politics  he 
began  as  a  Tory,  and  in  the  Northamptonshire  election  of  1734 
gave  his  support  to  that  ancient  Tory  stalwart,  Sir  Justinian 
Isham.  By  1 748  he  had  become  an  adherent  of  the  Pelhams  and 
in  the  county  by-election  of  that  year  he  joined  his  father-in- 


60  House  of  Lords  Journals,  XXVIII,  pp.  304b,  322a,  378b. 

61  John,  Duke  of  Montagu,  bought  from  the  Crown  in  1731  a  lease  of  part  of 
the  garden  of  the  old  Palace  of  Whitehall,  and,  by  1733,  had  built  thereon  “a  large 
and  substantial  house”  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  Duchess,  after  whose  death  in 
:75r  ^  came  to  their  daughter,  Lady  Cardigan,  and  then  to  her  son-in-law, 
Henry,  3rd  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  who  took  a  sixty-two  years  lease  of  the  site  in  1806. 

The  5th  Duke  of  Buccleuch  took  a  fresh  lease  for  99  years  from  1 856,  and  rebuilt 
the  house  between  1859  and  1862.  In  January,  1917,  it  was  taken  over  by  the 
Government  to  house  the  Ministry  of  Labour.  {Survey  of  London,  XIII,  The  Parish  of 
St.  Margaret,  Westminster,  ed.  H.  Cox  and  P.  Norman,  pp.  214-20).  This  “palatial 
residence  of  the  French  Renaissance  style”  was  demolished  in  1949  to  make  way 
for  a  huge  block  of  government  offices.  I  watched  the  demolition  going  on  from 
the  windows  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  while  researching  in  the 
library  for  the  next  chapter  of  this  book. 

62  For  an  account  of  Montagu  House,  Blackheath,  see  H.  S.  Richardson, 
Greenwich,  its  History  and  Antiquities  (1834)  5  also  J.  Jekyll,  Letters  of  the  late  Ignatius 
Sancho,  an  African,  5th  ed.,  pp.  i-iv.  I  am  indebted  to  Mrs.  Lucy  B.  Ellis  for  these 
references. 
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law,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,63  the  Earls  of  Pomfret64  and  Halifax65 
and  other  local  magnates  in  aiding  the  Whig  interest.66  On  his 
father-in-law’s  death  he  hoped  to  succeed  him  as  Lord  Lieut¬ 
enant  of  Northamptonshire,  and  made  application  to  Henry 
Pelham,  then  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  “Dear  Sir,”  he 
wrote,  “The  Lieutenancy  and  Gustos  Rotulorum  of  Northamp¬ 
tonshire  I  am  desirous  to  have:  that  of  Warwickshire  only  I  do 
not  choose  to  take,  but  without  doubt  I  should  be  better  satisfied 
to  hold  them  both.”67  Pelham  refused,  and  gave  the  appoint¬ 
ment  to  Lord  Halifax. 

Nothing  daunted,  in  two  years’  time,  Lord  Cardigan  deter¬ 
mined  to  fly  at  higher  game,  the  object  of  his  ambition  being 
nothing  less  than  the  Garter,  though  it  must  be  confessed  he 
had  done  nothing  in  particular  to  distinguish  himself,  except  to 
marry  a  lady  of  immense  wealth  and  exceptional  charm.  His 
political  support,  however,  was  worth  having,  and  on  this 
occasion,  Newcastle,  who  had  married  a  first  cousin  of  Lady 
Cardigan  (Henrietta  Godolphin),68  did  not  rebuff  him.  The 
long-drawn  out  negotiations  were  for  the  most  part  carried 
on  during  the  Cardigans’  absence  at  foreign  watering-places 
where  they  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  Lady  Cardigan’s 
health. 

In  the  meantime  George  II  had  decided  (1751)  to  offer  Lord 
Cardigan  the  governorship  of  Windsor  Castle  instead  of  his 
Forests  appointment,  which  was  wanted  for  the  Duke  of 
Somerset.69  The  change  was  not  much  to  Cardigan’s  liking, 
but,  as  Newcastle  assured  him  that  the  King  had  decided  to  give 
him  the  Garter  at  the  next  promotion,  he  was  obliged  to  accept 
with  the  best  grace  that  he  could  muster,  and  he  wrote  from 
Spa  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  saying  that  his  great  desire  was 


63  Charles  Fitzroy,  2nd  Duke  of  Grafton  (1683-1757).  “He  was  very  fond  of 
hunting  and  continued  it  till  70,  when,  as  the  result  of  a  fall,  he  was  confined  to 
his  room  till  his  death.”  Lord  Waldegrave  in  his  Memoirs  (p.  1 14),  says  he  “usually 
turned  politics  into  ridicule.”  ( C.P .) 

64  Thomas  Fermor,  1st  Earl  of  Pomfret  (1698-1753),  of  Easton  Neston,  near 
Towcester. 

65  George  Montagu-Dunk,  2nd  Earl  of  Halifax,  of  Horton  (born  before  1685, 
died  1739).  He  was  M.P.  for  Northampton  from  1705  to  1715. 

66  See  E.  G.  Forrester,  Northamptonshire  County  Elections,  1695-1832. 

67  July  2 1st,  1749.  (B.M.,  Add.  MS.  32,  718,  fo.  335.) 

68  Henrietta  Godolphin  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Francis,  2nd  Earl  of  Godolphin 
by  Henrietta  Churchill,  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  She  married  the  1st  Duke  of 
Newcastle  in  1717,  and  died  in  1776. 

69  Edward  Seymour,  8th  Duke  of  Somerset  (1695-1757) ;  he  succeeded  his  sixth 
cousin  the  7  th  Duke  in  1750. 
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some  post  which  would  bring  him  “near  the  King’s  person”. 

In  the  following  autumn  (1751),  Lady  Cardigan’s  health 
sent  them  again  to  the  Spa,  from  which  she  derived  no  benefit. 
They  went  on  to  Paris,  where,  after  a  short  stay,  they  deter¬ 
mined  to  try  a  winter  in  the  south  of  France.  November  found 
them  at  Aix-en-Provence,  that  charming  town  of  tall  seven¬ 
teenth  century  houses  which  cannot  have  changed  very  much 
in  appearance  since  the  Cardigans’  visit. 70 

The  question  of  the  Garter  was  still  in  suspense,  and  all  the 
time  of  their  sojourn,  Lord  Cardigan  was  in  a  torment  of 
anxiety  as  to  how  his  affairs  were  progressing  in  London.  It  was 
important  for  him  to  be  in  England,  but  he  resisted  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  go  home  since  Lady  Cardigan  was  too  ill  to  be  left. 
Newcastle  sent  him  occasional  letters  to  keep  up  his  spirits.  His 
“great  object”  was  “in  a  promising  way”.  “His  Majesty  fully 
intends  to  give  your  Lordship  the  Garter  at  the  next  promo¬ 
tion,”  and  so  forth,  but  nevertheless  Newcastle  urged  him  to 
return  on  the  pretext  of  kissing  hands  on  his  appointment  to  the 
Constableship.  “You  will  then  be  in  the  way  for  the  Garter, 
without  its  appearing  to  have  been  the  cause  of  your  coming  to 
England,”  he  wrote. 

Before  this  letter  arrived,  the  Cardigans  had  set  out  on  their 
return  journey,  and  that  by  a  route  which  the  modern  traveller 
would  consider  very  circuitous.  From  Aix,  which  is  about 
twenty  miles  north  of  Marseilles,  they  drove  in  their  berlins 
with  their  servants  and  attendants  as  far  as  Toulouse.  The 
French  roads  were  in  a  shocking  state,  and  on  occasions  the 
travellers  were  forced  to  have  eight  and  sometimes  even  ten 
horses  harnessed  to  their  carriage  to  drag  it  over  the  ruts  and 
through  the  mud.  This  caused  such  delay  that  the  next  stage  of 
the  journey  was  made  by  boat  down  the  Garonne  to  Bordeaux, 
and  thence  by  road  again  to  Poitiers  and  on  to  Paris,  where 
Lady  Cardigan  could  safely  be  left  in  the  care  of  her  son,  who 
was  there  completing  his  education.  “I  should  never  forgive 
myself  if  I  was  to  leave  my  Lady  Cardigan  to  travel  alone  at 
this  time,”  wrote  Cardigan  to  Newcastle  from  Bordeaux  on 
March  1st  (N.S.),  adding:  “The  assurances  you  are  so  kind  to 
give  me  of  the  certainty  of  my  having  at  my  return  home  that 
great  honour  conferred  upon  me  which  I  so  much  covet,  are 

70  B.M.,  Add.  MS.  33,  066,  fo.  364.  The  estimated  date  of  the  letter  (1752) 
is  incorrect. 
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highly  satisfactory  to  me.  I  hope  I  shall  never  appear  un¬ 
deserving.  I  am  sure  I  will  always  prove  grateful.”71 

The  need  for  haste  had  become  urgent,  for  the  King  had 
declared  his  intention  of  distributing  ribbons  before  his  depar¬ 
ture  for  Hanover  at  the  end  of  March,  and  it  was  regarded  as 
essential  that  the  recipients  should  be  present  in  person.  Lord 
Cardigan  would  indeed  feel  foolish  if  he  were  too  late,  and  it 
would  put  him  all  wrong  with  the  Pelhams  who  would  never  do 
anything  for  him  again,  so  he  added  as  a  postscript  to  his  letter : 
“Your  Grace  may  be  assured  that  I  will  make  no  unnecessary 
delay  on  the  road.”  He  was  hindered  again,  however,  and  only 
reached  Paris  on  March  18th  (N.S.).  Immediately  on  his 
arrival  he  sent  a  note  apprising  the  Duke  that  he  would  take  the 
next  packet  from  Calais,  hoping  to  reach  England  within  the 
week.72  So,  leaving  his  wife  behind  him,  he  hastened  on  alone, 
ready  cheerfully  to  face  any  fatigue  and  discomfort  which  the 
last  stages  of  his  journey  might  entail,  if  only  he  could  arrive  in 
time.  He  went  on  board  his  vessel  at  Calais  in  a  fever  of  im¬ 
patience,  hoping  to  reach  Dover  within  a  few  hours,  but  never 
was  there  such  a  battle  with  the  elements.  The  very  stars  in 
their  courses  seemed  to  be  fighting  against  him.  The  journey, 
now  so  easily  accomplished  in  an  hour,  took  several  days  and 
when  he  eventually  landed  on  English  soil,  the  appointed  day 
had  come  and  gone. 

On  Sunday,  March  22nd-April  2nd,  1752,  he  wrote  to 
Newcastle  from  Dover: 

My  dear  Lord, 

I  was  at  Calais  on  Friday  sennight  early  in  the  morning  as  I 
had  the  honour  to  acquaint  your  Grace  from  Paris  I  intended  to 
be,  but  I  found  the  wind  contrary  and  it  blew  so  hard  that  the 
packet  could  not  go  out  till  Sunday  morning  at  eight  o’clock,  and 
we  had  not  above  an  hour’s  sail  to  Dover  when  the  wind  changed 
and  it  was  so  stormy  that  we  were  obliged  to  stand  out  to  sea,  and 
the  best  we  could  do  was  to  make  the  port  of  Ostend,  which  we 
did,  and  we  got  into  that  harbour  about  12  o’clock  on  Monday 
noon,  so  that  we  were  at  sea  28  hours  in  as  bad  weather  as  the 
ship  could  live,  for  we  could  not  carry  any  sail. 

Glad,  to  be  sure,  were  we  to  get  into  Ostend,  but  then  we  found 
ourselves  a  great  deal  further  from  Dover  than  we  were  at  Calais, 
and  what  was  worse,  contrary  wind  and  very  stormy  weather  kept 

71  B.M.,  Add.  MS.  32,  726,  fo.  153. 

72  Ibid.,  fo.  237. 
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us  at  Ostend  till  yesterday  morning,  when  we  got  to  sea  about  two 
o’clock  with  a  good  wind.  But  we  were  becalmed  before  we  made 
the  North  Foreland,  and  soon  after,  the  wind  turned  against  us, 
though  not  violent,  and  with  some  difficulty  we  got  to  an  anchor 
at  a  place  called  St.  Margaret’s  about  a  league  from  hence  at 
12  o’clock  at  noon  this  day,  where  we  got  into  a  boat  and  we 
landed  at  this  place  about  half  an  hour  ago,  when  I  was  honoured 
with  your  Grace’s  letter,  which  I  should  have  been  happy  to 
have  received  time  enough  to  have  paid  my  duty  to  the  King  at 
the  time  he  was  pleased  to  confer  that  great  and  distinguishing 
honour  upon  me. 

I  beg  the  favour  of  your  Grace  to  present  my  most  respectful 
and  grateful  thanks  to  his  Majesty,  and  I  shall  make  all  possible 
haste  to  kiss  his  Majesty’s  hand,  which  I  hope  nothing  will  hinder 
me  from  doing  on  Tuesday  morning.  Pray,  my  dear  Lord,  make  the 
King  sensible  that  my  delay  has  not  been  my  fault  but  my  misfortune. 

I  am  in  a  hurry  to  dispatch  the  messenger  and  I  am  altogether 
so  extremely  confused  that  I  ought  to  make  a  thousand  apologies 
for  this  rhapsody ;  but  I  am  sensible  of  your  indulgence  to  your 
friends,  and  I  am  sure  you  have  not  one  more  cordially  and  more 
respectfully,  than,  my  dear  Lord  with  the  strongest  attachment, 

Your  Grace’s  most  faithful  humble  servant, 

Cardigan.73 

Newcastle  deserved  his  gratitude,  for  he  had  persuaded  the 
King  to  bestow  the  Garter  on  Lord  Cardigan  in  absentia ,  a  most 
unusual  proceeding.  So  all  was  well,  in  spite  of  the  tempests, 
contrary  winds,  and  finally  the  exasperating  calm,  which  had 
caused  a  fortnight’s  delay  in  getting  from  Paris  to  London. 
The  installation  of  the  Earls  of  Lincoln,74  Winchilsea,75  and 
Cardigan  took  place  in  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor,  on  the 
following  June  4th  (175 2). 7 6 

Lappetit  vient  en  mangeant.  Cardigan’s  success  in  the  matter  of 
the  Garter  tempted  him  to  thoughts  of  the  possibility  of  even 
further  advancement.  His  change  of  name  to  Montagu  suited 

73  Ibid .,  fo.  320. 

74  Henry  Fiennes  Clinton  (1720-94),  9th  Earl  of  Lincoln.  He  married  Catherine 
Pelham,  niece  of  Thomas,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  on  whose  death  in  1 768,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  Dukedom  of  Newcastle-under-Lyme  under  a  special  remainder. 
He  was  a  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber  from  1743  to  1762,  and  also  Ranger  of  Ged- 
dington  Chase. 

75  Daniel  Finch,  8th  Earl  of  Winchilsea,  and  3rd  Earl  of  Nottingham  (1689 — 
1 769) .  He  is  buried  at  Ravenstone,  Bucks. 

76  Collins’s  Peerage,  II,  pp.  501,  502,  gives  Lord  Cardigan’s  case  as  “the  second 
instance  upon  record  of  a  subject’s  being  elected  when  abroad”.  The  Complete 
Peerage  declares  that  the  King  created  a  precedent  on  this  occasion.  The  date  of 
Cardigan’s  nomination  was  March  13th,  1752  (March  24th,  N.S.). 
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ill,  somehow,  with  his  Brudenell  Earldom  of  Cardigan.  Why 
could  he  not  secure  a  revival,  or,  rather,  a  new  creation  in  his 
favour  of  the  Dukedom  of  Montagu  which  had  become  extinct 
on  his  father-in-law’s  death?  Promotions  of  this  kind  were 
not  uncommon,  but  caution,  time,  and  persistence  would  be 
needed  to  ensure  success. 

About  two  years,  therefore,  after  he  had  received  the  Garter, 
he  once  more  approached  the  Pelham  brothers.  They  put  him 
off  with  vague  promises.  In  1754  Henry  Pelham  died,  and 
when  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  succeeded  him  as  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  he  could  or  would  do  nothing  for  Lord 
Cardigan.  When,  in  1756,  England  was  engaged  in  the  Seven 
Years  War  and  Newcastle  himself  was  on  the  verge  of  resigna¬ 
tion,  the  Earl  made  a  last  despairing  effort  while  he  still  had  a 
friend  at  court.  One  can  almost  see  the  tears  in  his  eyes  as  he 
penned  the  following  letter,  on  October  30th,  1756. 

Lord  Cardigan  most  earnestly  entreats  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
to  take  into  consideration  their  last  conversation.  If  his  Grace 
would  be  pleased  to  reflect  seriously  and  impartially  on  all  that 
has  passed  between  them  and  his  poor  brother,  Lord  Cardigan 
should  hope  that  his  just  and  reasonable  expectations  might  be 
answered. 

Lord  C.  has  endeavoured  herein  to  be  as  little  troublesome  as 
possible,  and  he  flatters  himself  that  it  will  not  be  ill  received  from 
an  old  and  affectionate  friend.77 

Newcastle  replied  in  his  own  hand  (October  30th,  1756)  from 
Newcastle  House : 

My  dearest,  dearest  Lord, 

It  goes  to  my  heart  that  you  should  ask  anything  of  me  so 
earnestly,  which,  in  my  present  situation,  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  do.  Think,  that  I  am  going  out  in  a  few  days :  and  would  you 
have  me  expose  myself  by  asking  favours  which  the  King  would 
certainly  refuse  me,  and  could  do  you  no  good?  I  will  desire 
Dr.  Stone,  or  some  common  friend,  to  talk  this  matter  over  with 
your  Lordship. 

No  man  can  have  a  heart  more  yours  than  mine  or  fill’d  with 
more  gratitude,  and  from  thence  arises  my  great  grief  and  con¬ 
cern.  For  I  am,  more  than  I  can  express,  my  dear  Lord, 
most  sincerely  and  affectionately  yours, 

Holles  Newcastle.78 

77  B.M.,  Add.  MS.  32,  868,  fo.  494. 

78  Ibid.,  fo.  496. 
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The  Duke  was  only  out  of  power  for  a  year.  In  1757  he 
formed  a  coalition  with  Pitt,  who  devoted  himself  to  the  conduct 
of  the  war  while  Newcastle  confined  himself  to  parliamentary 
management  and  home  affairs.  In  1758  Cardigan  attacked  him 
again,  though  by  this  time  relations  between  them  had  become 
decidedly  strained.  Perhaps  to  put  a  stop  to  his  importunity, 
Newcastle  had  advised  him  to  go  direct  to  the  fountain  of 
honour.  He  did  so,  and  reported  the  result  in  the  following 
letter : 

My  Lord, 

When  your  Grace  did  me  the  honour  to  profess  a  friendship  for 
me,  you  advised  me  to  desire  an  audience  of  the  King  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  concerning  which  your  Grace  and  I  had  had  much  conver¬ 
sation.  As  I  have  followed  that  advice  I  take  the  liberty  to  com¬ 
municate  the  same  to  your  Grace,  and  that  His  Majesty  honoured 
me  with  a  very  gracious  reception,  but  said  that  my  request  could 
not  be  granted  at  this  time.  I  am,  my  Lord, 

Your  Grace’s  obedt.  hum.  servt. 

Cardigan.79 

To  which  Newcastle  replied : 

Newcastle  House,  June  16th,  1758. 

My  Lord, 

I  have  the  honour  of  your  Lordship’s  letter,  and  can,  with  the 
greatest  truth  assure  you,  that  the  professions  of  friendship  which 
I  made  your  Lordship  were  most  sincere,  and  I  have  ever 
lamented  the  loss  of  your  Lordship’s  for  me — with  this  consola¬ 
tion,  that  I  was  never  conscious  of  having  done  any  thing  to 
forfeit  it.  Your  Lordship  certainly  did  very  properly  in  waiting 
upon  the  King  and  acquainting  His  Majesty  with  your  request. 
I  never  doubted  His  Majesty’s  regard  for  your  Lordship  or  your 
meeting  with  a  very  gracious  reception  tho’  I  always  appre¬ 
hended  that  the  answer  might  be,  what  I  find,  by  your  Lordship’s 
letter,  it  was. 

I  am,  etc. 

Holles  Newcastle.80 

This  letter  cannot  have  been  pleasing  to  Lord  Cardigan,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  swallow  the  rebuff  and 
wait  for  the  next  opportunity.  On  October  25th,  1 760,  the  old 
King  died,  and  the  members  of  the  Royal  Household  and 
aspirants  for  office  under  the  new  regime  suffered  the  hopes  and 

79  B.M.,  Add.  MS.  32,  880,  fo.  454. 

80  Ibid.  This  letter  was  written  by  a  Secretary. 
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fears  which  belong  to  such  occasions.  Cardigan  lost  no  time  in 
applying  direct  to  George  III  for  his  longed-for  dukedom,  but 
was  put  off  with  a  similar  reply  to  that  which  he  had  received 
from  George  II  when  he  was  seeking  the  Garter — namely,  that 
the  King  would  create  him  when  he  did  others.81  For  the 
present,  therefore,  he  had  to  remain  content  with  this  promise, 
but  in  1762  he  returned  to  the  charge  with  an  application  for 
a  peerage  for  his  son. 

John,  Lord  Brudenell  (of  whom  a  fuller  account  is  given 
below),  was  at  this  date  an  intelligent  and  cultivated  young 
man  of  twenty-seven.  He  was  unmarried,  and  had  represented 
Marlborough  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  just  over  a  year. 
Marlborough  was  a  pocket  borough  returning  two  members, 
and  was  under  the  control  of  Thomas  Bruce  Brudenell,  Lord 
Cardigan’s  youngest  brother,  who  had  succeeded  by  special 
remainder  to  the  title  of  Lord  Bruce  on  inheriting  his  uncle’s 
(Lord  Ailesbury’s)  Wiltshire  property  in  1747. 82  Bruce  was  a 
great  favourite  with  the  Royal  Family,  and  was  able  to  use  his 
influence  on  behalf  of  his  nephew  on  this  occasion,  as  is  evident 
from  a  letter  which  he  received  from  Lord  Cardigan  at  this  time. 
The  letter  was  written  from  Whitehall  on  April  27th,  1762. 

My  dearest  Brother, 

It  is  in  every  respect  incumbent  on  me  to  give  you  the  earliest 
information  that  your  nephew  my  Lord  Brudenell  is  to  be  called 
up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  it  may  seem  extraordinary  when 
I  tell  you  that  he  is  to  kiss  hands  to-morrow,  but  I  do  assure  you 
that  I  knew  nothing  of  it  till  yesterday,  and  it  was  not  settled  till 
a  few  hours  ago. 

If  I  was  to  attempt  to  express  the  grateful  sense  we  all  retain 
of  your  kindness,  this  paper  would  not  contain  it.  It  is  what  we 
shall  never  forget  .  .  .  My  Lord  Brudenell  intends  consulting 
you  about  writing  a  proper  letter  to  his  friends  at  M[arlborough], 
but  if  you  should  think  he  ought  to  do  it  before  he  sees  you,  he 
will  not  neglect  it,  and  do  it  in  the  best  manner  he  can,  though  he 
should  choose  to  have  your  approbation  of  what  he  writes.  I 
cannot  help  lamenting  that  our  good  kinsman  General  Brudenell 
has  not  a  proper  qualification  to  be  chosen  for  M[arlborough]. 
He  is  an  honest,  worthy  man. 

81  George  III  to  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  Sept.  25th,  1766,  when  he  said,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  Cardigan’s  application  in  1760:  “I  told  him  I  would  create  him  whenever 
I  did  others.”  ( Con .  of  George  III,  I,  p.  399.) 

82  See  below,  p.  291. 
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The  best  and  very  sincere  compliments  of  all  in  this  house 

most  heartily  attend  you,  and  I  am  ever  yours  most  affectionately, 

C.83 

The  peerage  promised,  the  choice  of  a  title  had  to  be  decided 
upon.  Lady  Cardigan’s  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Manchester,  was 
at  this  time  seeking  ennoblement  for  her  second  husband, 
formerly  plain  Mr.  Hussey,  but  now  Sir  Edward  Hussey 
Montagu,  K.B.  There  ensued  a  wrangle  for  the  title  of  “Lord 
Montagu”,  for  both  sisters  wanted  it,  the  one  for  her  husband, 
the  other  for  her  son,  and  the  elder  thought  she  had  the  better 
right.  But,  as  usual,  Lady  Cardigan  won.  Her  son,  Lord 
Brudenell,  was  created  Baron  Montagu  of  Boughton  on  May 
8th,  1762,  and  Sir  Edward  had  to  be  content  with  the  title  of 
Baron  Beaulieu  of  Beaulieu,  conferred  upon  him  three  days 
later.  Lord  Cardigan  went  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  see  his 
son  take  his  seat,  introduced  by  Lords  Masham84  and  Edg- 
cumbe.85 

These  proceedings  of  Montagus  by  adoption  caused  a  titter 
of  amusement  in  London  society,  and  Horace  Walpole  wrote 
contemptuously  to  George  Montagu:  “I  hold  that  Lord 
Cardigan  makes  a  very  trumpery  figure  by  so  meanly  relin¬ 
quishing  all  Brudenelhood.”86  And  the  fat  was  properly  in  the 
fire  when  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry  sent  a  card  for  her  ball 
addressed  to  “Lord  and  Lady  Cardigan  and  Lord  Beaulieu ” 
instead  of  to  “Lord  Montagu ”.  Lady  Cardigan  was  furious,  but 
swallowed  her  wrath  and  went  to  the  ball.87 

After  another  couple  of  years,  when  it  seemed  certain  that 
there  was  no  early  intention  of  creating  any  dukes,  Lord 
Cardigan,  thinking  that  half  a  loaf  would  be  better  than  no 
bread,  approached  the  King  on  the  subject  of  a  marquessate, 
which  had  for  some  time  been  simmering  in  his  mind.88  A 

83  Ailesbury  MSS.  2955.  The  Earl  of  Cardigan  to  Lord  Bruce.  The  General 
Brudenell  mentioned  in  the  letter  was  perhaps  the  Colonel  Brudenell  who  com¬ 
manded  the  1 2th  Foot  in  the  Seven  Years  War  (H.M.C.  VIII,  MSS.  of  M.  L.  S. 
Clements,  Esq.). 

84  Samuel  Masham,  Baron  Masham  of  Otes  (1712-76).  He  was  Groom  of  the 
Bedchamber  (1768),  and  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber  (1762)  to  George  III. 

85  John,  3rd  Baron  Edgcumbe  (1720-95),  succeeded  to  the  barony  in  1761.  He 
was  Treasurer  of  the  Household  (1765-6),  an  Admiral  and  M.P.,  and  was  created 
Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe  in  1781.  He  was  a  friend  of  Horace  Walpole  ( C.P .  and 
House  of  Lords  Journals,  XXX,  256b). 

86  Corr.  of  Horace  Walpole,  III,  p.  503. 

87  Ibid.,  IV,  p.  202.  Walpole  said:  “Lady  Cardigan  was  very  angry.” 

88  Ibid.,  pp.  202,  238. 


Robert  Brudenell,  sixth  Earl  of  Cardigan  (1769-1837).  Painter  unknown 


In  the  uniform  of  the  nth 
Hussars.  Painter  unknown. 


James  Thomas,  seventh 
Earl  of  Cardigan 

1797-1868  . 


From  a  drawing. 
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rumour  of  his  success  got  about  but  there  was  nothing  in  it. 
Finally,  in  1766,  he  decided  to  join  forces  with  another  aspirant 
for  a  dukedom  in  the  hope  that  the  King  would  be  unable  to 
resist  a  combined  attack.  The  Earl  of  Northumberland’s 
grounds  for  his  request  were  very  much  the  same  as  Lord 
Cardigan’s — he  had  married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  a  Duke. 

Starting  life  as  Hugh  Smithson,  Esq.,  a  member  of  a  respect¬ 
able  Yorkshire  family,  Northumberland  had  succeeded  his 
grandfather  in  1733  as  Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  fourth  Baronet.  In 
1740  he  married  Elizabeth  Seymour,  only  daughter  of  the 
seventh  Duke  of  Somerset.  Somerset  had  inherited  large  estates 
and  great  wealth  through  his  mother,  Elizabeth  Percy,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Josceline,  fifth  Earl  (and  last  of  the  Percy  Earls) 
of  Northumberland,  who  died  in  1670.  On  the  Duke  of 
Somerset’s  death  in  1 750,  when  his  wife  inherited  the  Northum¬ 
berland  estates,  Smithson  succeeded  to  the  Earldom  of  North¬ 
umberland  which  had  been  bestowed  with  special  remainder 
on  his  father-in-law  in  1749.  In  1750  he  changed  his  name  to 
Percy  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

On  September  25th,  1766,  Lord  Northumberland  went  to  see 
Lord  Chatham89  who  had  recently  succeeded  Rockingham90 
as  First  Minister,  and  complained  that  he  had  been  for  three 
years  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  “without  a  mark  of  any 
favour”.  He  then  introduced  the  question  of  the  dukedom 
which  he  so  greatly  coveted,  and  which  he  said  would  be  “the 
only  method  of  making  him  easy”.  Chatham  replied  that  he 
did  not  know  the  King’s  ideas  on  the  subject,  but  that,  if  they 
were  not  unfavourable,  he  would  make  it  his  business  to  remove 
any  difficulties  there  might  be  from  other  quarters.  But  he 
must  know  what  the  King  thought  about  it  in  time  to  see  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,91  then  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  before  he 
(Chatham)  set  out  for  Bath  on  the  following  day.  Northumber¬ 
land  at  once  applied  to  the  King  for  an  interview  which  was 
granted  the  same  evening.  He  made  known  his  request  to  his 
sovereign,  who  replied  that  he  would  consider  it,  but  had 
thought  that  he  “only  looked  up  to  a  marquisate”.  To  this 

89  William  Pitt,  1st  Earl  of  Chatham  (1708-1778),  minister  of  George  II  and 
George  III. 

80  Charles  Watson-Wentworth,  2nd  Marquess  of  Rockingham  (1730-82), 

was  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  July,  1 765-July,  1766. 

91  Augustus  Henry  Fitzroy,  3rd  Duke  of  Grafton  (1735-1811).  He  was 
‘  practically  Prime  Minister  after  Chatham’s  health  broke  down  early  in  1767”. 
(C.P.)  7  '  1 
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Northumberland  replied  that  “that  was  a  new  rank  in  the 
English  peerage;92  that  a  dukedom  was  his  object;  and  that 
then  he  would  never  solicit  office”.  Dismissing  Northumberland 
with  a  promise  to  let  him  know  his  decision  on  the  following 
morning,  the  harassed  monarch  took  pen  and  paper  and  wrote 
to  Lord  Chatham : 

My  only  objection  to  the  favour  is  the  fear  it  should  be  opening 
the  door  for  more  applications.  Therefore,  if  you  think  it  advis¬ 
able,  I  desire  you  will  pretty  openly  declare  I  don’t  mean  to 
make  any  more  than  the  present  set. 

The  only  one  I  am  engaged  to  add  is  Lord  Cardigan,  who  so 
long  ago  as  the  first  year  I  came  to  the  Crown  apply’d  for  that 
honour.  I  then  told  him  I  would  create  him  whenever  I  did  others. 
On  finding  I  made  no  Dukes  he  asked  a  Marquisate  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  to  which  I  gave  him  the  same  answer  I  had  done  with 
regard  to  the  Dukedom. 

I  desire  if  you  cannot  write  you  will  authorise  Lady  Chatham 
or  anyone  else  you  would  choose  on  so  private  an  affair  to  entrust 
to  answer  this.  I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  my  hopes 
that  the  Bath  waters  will  entirely  re-establish  your  health.93 

Lord  Chatham  replied  in  grandiloquent  style  (September  25th, 
1766) : 

Lord  Chatham  begs  leave  to  lay  himself  with  all  duty  at  the 
King’s  feet,  and  in  consequence  of  his  most  gracious  permission 
humbly  to  submit  to  His  Majesty  that  it  will  give  facility  to  future 
arrangements,  very  useful  to  His  Majesty’s  service,  to  gratify 
Lord  Northumberland  with  the  title  he  has  so  earnestly  requested 
of  His  Majesty,  and  at  the  same  time  to  remove  the  uneasiness 
of  a  very  respectable  person. 

With  regard  to  creations  of  the  same  rank,  His  Majesty’s  Royal 
Pleasure  will  limit  the  number  as  his  wisdom  shall  judge  proper. 

Care  shall  be  taken  to  apprise  the  Duke  of  Grafton  to-morrow 
morning  of  the  King’s  intentions  in  order  to  receive  His  Majesty’s 
further  commands  at  St.  James’s.  Nothing  can  equal  the  in¬ 
finite  .  goodness  of  His  Majesty  in  remembering  with  such  be¬ 
nignity  the  health  of  his  most  dutifully  devoted  servant,  nor  the 
sentiments  of  most  profound  respect  and  overflowing  gratitude 
with  which  so  gracious  a  condescension  fills  his  heart. 

Having  concluded  this  business  and  given  the  King  a  free  hand 

92  Marquisates  were  not  bestowed  in  England  as  a  title  of  honour  until  the  reign 
of  Richard  II,  who  created  two  Marquesses.  No  more  were  made  until  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI. 

83  Con.  George  III,  1760-83,  I,  p.  398. 
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as  regarded  Lord  Cardigan,  he  clambered  painfully  into  his 
coach  and  set  out  for  Bath.94 

On  the  next  day  (September  26th,  1766)  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  was  bidden  to  acquaint  Lord  Cardigan  that  the 
King  was  ready  to  make  him  a  Duke  provided  that  he  would 
resign  the  Governorship  of  Windsor  Castle.  To  this,  however, 
Cardigan  demurred.  According  to  Horace  Walpole95  Lord 
Cardigan  said  “he  thought  titles  were  honours  and  rewards, 
not  punishments”.  The  King  gave  way  and  Cardigan  retained 
the  post  until  his  death  in  1790.  Then  a  further  hitch  arose. 
It  was  proposed  to  limit  the  title  in  both  Northumberland’s 
and  Cardigan’s  cases  to  their  issue  by  their  then  wives.96  This 
certainly  seemed  reasonable  and  Northumberland  agreed,  but 
Lord  Cardigan  objected,  and  after  a  few  weeks,  again  succeeded 
in  getting  his  own  way,  though  at  the  cost  of  yielding  precedence 
in  rank  to  Northumberland. 

The  good  news  was  conveyed  to  Lord  Cardigan  by  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  who  reported  the  interview  to  the  King  in  a  letter 
from  Grosvenor  Square,  dated  October  17th,  1766. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton,  having  obeyed  the  King’s  commands 
towards  Lord  Cardigan,  who  received  with  the  sincerest  gratitude 
this  unexpected  [sic]  mark  of  His  Majesty’s  favour,  presumes  to 
acquaint  His  Majesty  that,  according  to  the  commands  he  has 
received,  Lord  Cardigan  will  be  at  the  levee  to-day  to  kiss  His 
Majesty’s  hand  as  Duke  of  Montagu,  if  the  King  shall  judge  it 
proper.97 

To  which  the  King  replied : 

Duke  of  Grafton, 

Lord  Cardigan’s  manner  of  receiving  what  you  acquainted 
him  of  in  my  name,  gives  me  much  pleasure.  I  shall  expect  him 
at  my  levee  to-day  as  Duke  of  Montagu.  I  cannot  conclude  with¬ 
out  mentioning  my  thorough  approbation  of  the  great  delicacy 
you  have  shewn  in  the  course  of  this  affair.98 

And  thus  was  the  “uneasiness”  of  two  “very  respectable 
persons  removed”,  with  great  satisfaction  no  doubt  to  them- 
94  Ibid.,  p.  399. 

96  Horace  Walpole,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  III,  Vol.  II,  p.  260. 

96  “In  whose  right  only  they  had  a  claim  to  such  dignities.”  ( C.P. ,  III,  p.  14A 

97  Corr.  George  III,  I,  p.  408. 

98  Ibid.  On  October  9,  1766,  Grafton  wrote  to  Chatham  that  he  understood 
from  the  King  that  Lord  Cardigan  had  had  hopes  of  some  Cabinet  office.  Chatham 
Corr.,  Ill,  p.  101. 
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selves  and  their  families,  but  not  without  annoyance  to  those 
whom  they  had  left  behind  them  on  a  lower  rung  of  the  social 
ladder.  Horace  Walpole  observed:  “Lord  Northumberland 
and  Lord  Cardigan  are  made  Dukes.  The  older  Earls,  you 
may  be  sure,  are  much  offended.55" 

In  congratulating  his  friend  George  Montagu  on  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  a  Dukedom  to  his  house,  Walpole  wrote :  “I  believe  we 
both  think  it  very  hard  upon  Lady  Beaulieu,”  i.e.,  the  Duchess 
of  Manchester,  Lady  Cardigan’s  elder  sister.  And  so  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  was,  and  so  Lady  Beaulieu  thought,  for  she  showed 
her  displeasure  by  absenting  herself  from  Court  for  at  least  ten 
years,  and  persuading  her  son  to  do  likewise,  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  George  III.  The  new  Duke  of  Montagu  was  at 
the  same  time  created  Marquess  of  Monthermer,  and  his  son, 
Lord  Montagu,  now  adopted  by  courtesy  this  latter  title. 


hi 
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Just  as  they  were  on  the  point  of  attaining  the  great  object 
of  their  worldly  ambition,  a  private  sorrow  came  to  the 
Montagus  to  rob  them  of  most  of  their  pleasure  in  their  new 
honours.  They  had  lost  Mary,  the  second  of  their  three 
daughters,  in  1761  as  a  child  of  ten.  Seven  months  before  the 
conferment  of  the  dukedom,  Harriet,  their  beloved  youngest 
child,  fell  ill.  She  was  attended  by  Dr.  James,100  (the  friend  of 
Dr.  Johnson  and  inventor  of  the  celebrated  “James’s  Powders”), 
and  by  Dr.  Addington,101  the  two  most  eminent  and  popular 
physicians  of  the  day,  who  charged  respectively  £23  and  £100 
for  their  services.  But  all  was  in  vain,  and  Harriet  died  on 
April  10th,  1766,  at  thirteen  years  of  age.  Her  body  was  laid 
to  rest  near  that  of  her  sister  in  the  family  vault  of  the  Montagus 
in  Warkton  church.102  After  the  funeral  Lord  Cardigan  took 

99  In  a  letter  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  Oct.  26th,  1766.  ( Corr .  V,  pp.  21,  22.) 

100  Robert  James  (1705-76),  M.D.,  Cambridge,  1728;  L.R.C.P.,  1745;  he  took 
out  a  patent  for  his  powder  in  1746. 

101  Anthony  Addington  (1713-90),  M.B.  1741,  M.D.  1744,  F.C.P.  1756.  He 
practised  in  Reading  and  later  in  London,  and  attended  Lord  Chatham  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  He  was  the  father  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  minister  under  George  III 
and  George  I  V. 

102  Warkton  is  a  small  village  on  the  edge  of  Boughton  park.  (Boughton  House 
is  in  the  parish  of  Weekley.)  There  are  marble  monuments  by  Roubiliac  among 
others  to  members  of  the  Montagu  family  in  the  chancel  of  Warkton  church. 
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his  wife  and  family  away  for  a  change  in  the  west  of  England. 
It  was  a  sombre  little  party  which  passed  along  the  roads,  for, 
at  a  cost  of  £178,  family  and  servants  had  been  put  into  deep 
mourning.  The  bereaved  parents  had  now  but  one  daughter 
left,  Elizabeth,  known  to  her  contemporaries  as  Lady  Betty, 
at  this  date  twenty-two  years  of  age,  on  whom,  and  on  her 
brother,  John,  Lord  Monthermer,  all  their  devotion  was  now 
centred. 

This  precious  only  son,  born  on  March  1 7th,  1 735,  had  grown 
into  a  very  handsome  and  charming  young  man.  He  was  sent 
to  Eton  at  the  age  of  twelve — the  first  of  the  Brudenells  to  go 
there — and  remained  for  three  years.  He  did  not  proceed  to 
the  University  and  his  education  was  completed  on  the  con¬ 
tinent.  At  seventeen  he  was  sent  to  an  Academy  in  Paris,  “the 
same  Academy  where  Lord  Lennox  is”,  his  father  told  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle.103  Then  a  tutor  named  Henry  Lyte  was  engaged, 
and  with  letters  of  recommendation  in  their  pockets  the  two  set 
off  for  Lorraine  “to  see  the  camp  commanded  by  the  Marshal 
Bellisle”,  an  excursion  much  approved  of  by  John’s  parents.104 
That  was  in  1753.  The  next  year  they  made  a  prolonged  tour 
in  France,  visiting,  amongst  other  places,  Mont  St.  Michel, 
St.  Malo,  Brest,  Bordeaux,  and  Lyons.  In  the  Landes  country 
near  Bordeaux  they  were  amused  to  see  the  shepherds  “walking 
on  stilts  four  or  five  feet  high  with  great  ease  and  swiftness”.105 

The  following  winter  (175-556)  found  John  in  Italy,  now 
grown  to  man’s  estate.  From  Florence  he  travelled  to  Rome 
where  he  joined  a  circle  of  cultivated  men  with  an  interest  in 
art,  many  English  amongst  them,  and  so  greatly  did  he  enjoy 
the  atmosphere  of  the  place  that  he  spent  several  winters 
there,  amusing  himself  with  collecting  furniture  and  objets 
d’art.10e  In  1764  Horace  Walpole  described  Montagu  House 
as  “crammed  with  fine  things,  pictures,  china,  japan,  vases 
and  every  species  of  curiosity.  These  are  much  increased  even 
since  I  was  in  favour  there,  particularly  by  Lord  Montagu’s 
importations”.107 

103  Nov.  28th,  1752.  (B.M.,  Add.  MS.  33,  066,  fo.  364.)  “Lord  Lennox”  was 
perhaps  a  younger  brother  of  Charles  Lennox,  3rd  Duke  of  Richmond. 

104  Buccl.  MSS.  Letters  of  the  Montagu  Family,  III,  p.  87.  Lord  Cardigan  to 
his  steward,  Mr.  Folkes :  “We  [i.e.,  Lady  Cardigan  and  himself]  very  much  approve 
of  this  excursion.” 

106  H.M.C. ,  Dartmouth  MSS.,  p.  331. 

106  H.M.C. ,  Charlemont  MSS.,  I,  pp.  223,  251. 

107  H.  Walpole,  Con.,  IV,  p.  212. 
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Sometimes  John  travelled  with  his  parents.  He  was  with 
them  at  Spa  as  a  boy  in  1751  and  they  did  a  tour  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  together  in  1754,  no  doubt  contributing  their  quota  to 
the  traditional  European  reputation  of  the  rich  English 
“milord”.  Lord  Cardigan,  as  he  then  was,  described  this  tour 
in  letters  to  Mr.  Folkes,  his  Northamptonshire  steward.  “We 
are  all  well  at  this  place,”  he  wrote  from  Antwerp  on  June  14th, 

We  had  a  very  good  passage  and  a  pleasant  journey  hither. 
We  have  been  here  three  days,  and  though  we  have  been  here 
before  we  find  many  things  worth  seeing  which  are  new  to  us,  and 
some  others  worth  seeing  again,  particularly  pictures,  of  which 
here  are  an  infinite  number  of  Flemish  Masters,  excellent  of  their 
kind.  The  chief  are  done  by  Rubens  and  Van  Dyke.  The  churches 
are  very  fine  and  richly  ornamented  with  marble  and  silver. 

We  wait  impatiently  for  the  arrival  of  my  Lord  Brudenell,  and 
then  we  shall  proceed  together  to  Rotterdam  in  our  way  to  the 
Hague.108 

Here  John  duly  joined  his  parents  and  his  father  reported  to 
Mr.  Folkes  as  follows: 


Hague,  June  25th,  1754. 

Dear  Sir, 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  letter  of  the  21st  which  I  received 
yesterday  morning.  My  Lord  Brudenell  has  been  with  us  some 
days,  and  we  are  all,  thank  God,  very  well,  which,  with  the  good 
account  I  have  had  from  England,  gives  us  great  pleasure. 

We  intend  seeing  all  the  chief  towns  in  Holland.  I  like  very 
much  what  I  have  seen  and  I  think  this  town  is  the  prettiest  I 
ever  saw.  We  are  extremely  well  lodged  in  a  very  pleasant  situa¬ 
tion.  You  cannot  imagine  how  extremely  clean  this  place  is,  and 
it  is  perfectly  well  paved,  and  here  are  a  great  many  pretty  shady 
walks  in  every  part  of  the  town,  and  many  canals.  In  short,  this 
country  is  quite  unlike  any  other  I  ever  saw,  and  North  Holland 
which  we  intend  to  see,  is  still  more  different.109 

From  the  Hague  they  went  to  Amsterdam,  and  on  into  North 
Holland  which  they  thought  “well  worth  seeing”.  The  month 
of  August  found  them  back  in  England.  The  Cardigans  were 
at  this  time  negotiating  for  a  London  house  for  their  son,  and 

108  Letters  of  the  Montagu  Family,  III,  p.  93. 

109  Ibid.,  p.  95. 
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thought  of  Lady  Falmouth’s110  next  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset’s111 
in  St.  James’s  Park  but  nothing  seems  to  have  come  of  it. 

John’s  parents  to  some  extent  shared  his  taste  for  collecting, 
and  sums  for  freight  and  duty  on  foreign  pictures  and  “pictures 
from  Holland”  occur  at  this  time  in  Lord  Cardigan’s  private 
accounts.  Lady  Cardigan  was  attracted  by  French  furniture 
and  commissioned  Horace  Walpole  to  buy  her  some  commodes 
ornamented  with  ormolu  in  Paris.  There  were  customs  diffi¬ 
culties  and  Walpole  warned  her  that  ormolu  was  contraband, 
“and  if  made  thus,  the  commodes  will  be  as  severely  seized  as 
my  Lady  Holdernesse’s  gowns,”112  showing  that  smuggling  in 
high  society  was  as  prevalent  then  as  in  a  later  age.  However, 
a  commode  was  duly  bought,  with  or  without  ormolu,  at  the 
very  high  price  of  £40,  Lord  and  Lady  Cardigan  going  shares, 
as  they  so  often  did,  over  the  transaction.113 

John’s  election  as  member  for  Marlborough  in  1761  was 
contested.  His  uncle  Colonel  Robert  Brudenell  was  his  fellow 
candidate.  The  proceedings  began  with  a  great  treat  given  by 
Lord  Cardigan  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  pocket  borough  on 
Christmas  Day,  1 760.  The  voters  must  have  had  an  uproarious 
time  during  the  next  few  months,  for  when  the  final  bills  came 
in  they  amounted  to  £900. 114  On  March  27th,  1761,  John  and 
his  uncle  Bob  were  declared  elected,  but  in  little  over  a  year 
the  former  had  vacated  his  seat  on  being  raised  to  the  peerage 
as  Lord  Montagu. 

On  the  whole  these  were  happy  years  for  the  Brudenell- 
Montagu  family  before  the  shock  of  Harriet’s  death  had  taken 
the  sunshine  from  the  scene.  Though  they  occasionally  went 
down  to  Deene,  London  gaiety  occupied  much  of  the  time.  In 
1764  a  great  ball  for  John  and  Elizabeth  was  given  at  Montagu 
House.  “A  magnificent  ball,”  as  Horace  Walpole  described  it 
in  a  letter  to  Lord  Hertford,115  “three  sumptuous  suppers  in 

110  Hannah  Catherine  Maria  Smith,  who  married,  as  her  2nd  husband  in  1736, 
Hugh  Boscawen,  2nd  Viscount  Falmouth.  She  died  in  1786. 

111  Lionel  Sackville,  1st  Duke  of  Dorset  (1688-1765). 

112  H.M.C.,  Fortescue  AtSS.,  I,  pp.  152,  154.  Lady  Holdernesse  was  Mary 
Doublet  (a  Dutch  lady),  who  married  in  1743  Robert  Darcy,  4th  and  last  Earl  of 
Holdernesse,  minister  to  George  II  and  George  III  and  Governor  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  1771-76.  (See  below,  p.  298.)  She  died  in  1801,  aged  80. 

113  Buccl.  MSS.,  private  accounts  at  Boughton  House,  under  date  Feb.  20th, 
1766.  H.  Walpole’s  letters  on  this  matter  are  dated  Jan.  19th  and  March  1st. 
In  the  last  he  asks  whether  or  not  he  is  to  order  the  commodes.  His  letter  may  have 
crossed  that  of  Lord  Cardigan  enclosing  the  money. 

114  Buccl.  MSS.,  private  accounts. 

116  Francis  Seymour-Conway,  1st  Earl  and  1st  Marquess  of  Hertford  (1718-94). 
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three  rooms,”116  continuing  spitefully,  (for  he  was  now  out  of 
favour  at  Montagu  House),  “Lady  Cardigan  had  so  many 
quarrels  on  hand  that  very  few  of  her  friends  were  present, 
chiefly  recruits  of  her  son  and  daughter.” 

In  1767  an  important  family  event  took  place.  This  was  the 
marriage  of  Lady  Betty  Montagu,  to  Henry,  the  young  Duke  of 
Buccleuch.117  The  wedding  took  place,  by  special  licence,  at 
Montagu  House  on  May  2nd,  1767.  Betty  was  three  years 
older  than  her  husband,  who  was  under  twenty-one  at  the  date 
of  his  marriage.  His  mother  and  stepfather  (Lady  Dalkeith  and 
Mr.  Townshend)118  gave  a  ball  to  celebrate  the  occasion.  The 
Princess  of  Brunswick  was  present,  and  “it  all  went  off  in  great 
good  humour  and  with  great  magnificence”.119 

Three  years  later  there  fell  upon  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Montagu  a  crushing  blow.  Their  only  son,  Lord  Monthermer, 
died  on  April  nth,  1770,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five.  As  he  was 
unmarried,  the  hope  of  descendants  in  the  male  line  was  now 
extinguished.  He  was  buried  with  his  sisters  in  the  family  vault 
in  Warkton  church.  “John  Marquis  of  Monthermer  cut  off  in 
the  prime  of  life  to  the  infinite  regret  of  his  noble  parents, 
country,  and  friends” — so  runs  the  inscription  over  his  tomb. 
Five  years  after  the  death  of  her  son,  the  Duchess  of  Montagu 
was  taken  ill  and  Dr.  Addington  was  again  called  in,  receiving 
the  enormous  sum  of  £250  for  his  attendance.  But  in  spite  of  all 
efforts  to  save  her,  the  Duchess  died  on  May  1st,  1775.  Remem¬ 
bering  the  marble  monuments  he  had  admired  when  travelling 
with  them  in  the  Low  Countries  many  years  before,  the  Duke 
employed  Peter  van  Gelder,  a  Flemish  artist,  to  execute  an 
elaborate  monument  in  white  marble  in  the  chancel  of  Warkton 
church  to  the  memory  of  both  wife  and  son.  The  lengthy 

116  Corr.,  IV,  p.  212. 

117  Henry  Scott,  3rd  Duke  of  Buccleuch  (1746-1812).  He  succeeded  his  grand¬ 
father  the  2nd  Duke  in  1751.  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  of  the  Duchess  in  his  Journal , 
on  Nov.  23rd,  1827:  “She  was  a  woman  of  unbounded  beneficence  to,  and  even 
beyond,  the  extent  of  her  princely  fortune.  She  had  a  masculine  courage,  and 
great  firmness  in  enduring  affliction,  which  pressed  on  her  with  continued  and 
successive  blows  in  her  later  years.”  (C.P.,  II,  p.  369  note.)  The  Duchess,  who 
was  bom  on  May  29th,  1743,  died  on  Nov.  21st,  1827,  at  Richmond,  and  was 
buried  at  Warkton. 

118  Caroline  Campbell,  daughter  of  the  2nd  Duke  of  Argyll  and  widow  of 
Francis  Scott,  Earl  of  Dalkeith,  who  died  in  1750.  She  married,  secondly,  Charles 
(younger  son  of  the  3rd  Viscount  Townshend),  the  minister  of  George  II  and 
George  III,  who  died  in  1 767,  in  which  year  she  was  created  Baroness  Greenwich. 
She  died  in  1794. 

119  H.M.C. ,  Stopford-Sackville  MSS.,  I,  p.  121,  Lord  George  Sackville  to  General 
Irwin. 
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epitaph  records  the  Duchess’s  virtues  at  great  length,  conclud¬ 
ing  with  the  following  lines : 

No  wonder  then  if  o’er  thy  urn 
Poor  orphan  babes  and  widows  mourn 
Heaven  gains  a  holy  saint,  ’tis  true, 

But  they  have  lost  their  Montagu. 

Two  life-sized  figures  represent  the  mourning  widows.  In  front 
is  the  figure  of  an  orphan  child,  pensively  gazing  at  a  coronet 
lying  on  the  pedestal  of  the  monument,  as  though  the  Duchess 
in  the  hurry  of  her  departure  had  forgotten  to  take  it  with  her. 

After  his  wife’s  death  the  Duke  went  off  to  Scotland  to  pay  a 
long  visit  to  his  daughter  at  Dalkeith.120  On  his  return  to 
London  the  King  inquired  after  his  grandchildren.  “They  are 
very  well,”  replied  the  Duke,  “and  faring  sumptuously  every 
day  on  a  meal  of  oatmeal  porridge.”  “Oatmeal,”  said  the 
King,  thoughtfully,  “a  little  of  it  is  very  good  in  milk  for 
children,”  and  immediately  asked  the  Duke  to  get  him  some 
for  the  royal  household.  Thenceforth  porridge  became  a 
regular  article  of  the  young  princes’  diet. 121 

IV 
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ROBERT  BRUDENELL 

It  would  give  a  very  lop-sided  and  incomplete  account  of 
George,  Earl  of  Cardigan  and  Duke  of  Montagu,  were  his  three 
younger  brothers  to  be  only  incidentally  mentioned  in  this 
history,  for  this  generation  of  Brudenells  clung  very  affection¬ 
ately  together  for  the  whole  of  their  lives  and  were  always  ready 
to  give  each  other  a  helping  hand.  They  were  very  different 
from  their  father,  who  had  preferred  the  life  of  a  country 
gentleman  to  that  of  a  courtier,  but  in  spite  of  the  glittering 
circumstances  of  their  lives,  and  the  exalted  rank  to  which  by 
their  exertions  they  attained,  there  was  a  solid  foundation  of 
genuineness  and  simplicity  about  all  four  brothers,  which  struck 
a  highly  responsive  note  in  the  hearts  of  King  George  III  and  his 
Queen. 

120  Buccl.  MSS.,  private  accounts. 

121  R.  Huish,  Memoirs  of  George  III,  pp.  338,  339. 
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James,  Robert,  and  Thomas  Bruce  Brudenell  were  respectively 
thirteen,  fourteen,  and  seventeen  years  younger  than  their 
eldest  brother.  Robert  struck  out  a  line  rather  different  from 
that  of  his  family  and  died  long  before  his  brothers.  His  career, 
therefore,  shall  be  next  considered. 

Robert  was  educated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  taking  his 
degree  in  1747.  He  was  gazetted  in  the  following  year,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  as  an  ensign  in  the  First  Regiment  of  Foot.122 
Four  years  later,  his  eldest  brother,  then  Lord  Cardigan,  who 
had  recently  been  made  Governor  of  Windsor  Castle,  made 
him  his  Deputy  Governor.  Robert  was  then  twenty-seven  years 
of  age  and  engaged  to  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Cecil  Bisshopp  of 
Parham  in  Sussex.  Horace  Walpole  was  annoyed  about  this, 
for  he  had  wanted  the  lady  for  his  nephew,  and  wrote :  “So  the 
pretty  Miss  Bisshopp,  instead  of  being  my  niece,  is  to  be  Mrs. 
Bob  Brudenell.  What  foolish  birds  are  turtles,  when  they  have 
scarce  a  hole  to  roost  in.5’123  And,  indeed,  they  had  to  wait  for 
nearly  seven  years  before,  on  January  27th,  1759,  the  marriage 
eventually  took  place. 

After  the  birth  of  a  daughter  on  July  8th,  1760,  Robert 
applied  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  through  his  inter¬ 
position,  obtained  the  Governorship  of  Cowes  Castle.  Even 
the  small  salary  attached  to  such  a  post  was  regarded  by  him, 
as  he  told  the  Duke,  as  “of  consequence  to  the  incumbency  of  a 
younger  brother  with  a  family”.  He  had  previously  asked  for 
the  governorship  of  North  Yarmouth  Castle  while  the  Governor, 
Roger  Townshend,124  lay  on  his  death-bed.  “He  is  at  the  point 
of  death,  and  will  without  doubt  be  dead  before  to-morrow 
morning,” — so  he  had  written  to  Newcastle.125  Robert  at  this 
time  also  held  an  appointment  at  Court  as  Groom  of  the 
Bedchamber  to  the  Duke  of  York,  younger  brother  of 
George  III,126  whose  train  he  carried  at  the  Coronation  in  1761, 
while  his  wife  was  one  of  the  four  W omen  of  the  Bedchamber  to 
Queen  Charlotte. 

In  1762,  he  was  appointed  A.D.C.  to  the  King.127  “I  return 
you  many  thanks,”  he  wrote  (July  20th,  1762)  to  his  younger 

122  Gent’s  Mag.,  XVIII,  p.  139. 

123  H.  Walpole,  Corr.,  II,  pp.  291,  292. 

124  Roger  Townshend,  son  of  Charles,  2nd  Viscount  Townshend.  He  was  a 
cavalry  officer  and  A.D.C.  to  George  II  at  Dettingen.  He  died  in  1760. 

125  B.M.,  Add.  MS.,  32,  909,  fo.  294. 

126  Edward  Augustus,  Duke  of  York,  1739-67. 

127  Gent’s  Mag.,  XXXII,  p.  343. 
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brother,  Thomas,  then  Lord  Bruce, 

for  your  very  kind  expression  in  saying  you  was  exceedingly  re¬ 
joiced  at  my  preferment.  I  may  safely  say  that  I  am  exceedingly 
happy,  and  tho’  it  has  always  been  the  ill-humoured  turn  of  the 
world  to  say  that  I  am  never  happy  without  a  grievance ,  and  many 
more  suchlike  ingracious  observations,  all  proceeding  from  hearts 
overflowing  with  envy  and  malice,  yet  I  may  with  great  truth 
affirm  that  I  never  complained  without  apparent  reason,  and 
that  even  avowed  by  those  who  were  so  ready  to  put  an  ill-natured 
construction  on  it,  and,  in  spite  of  them,  I  am  glad  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  myself  in  a  very  pleasing,  comfortable  situation  in  life  and 
am  very  grateful  for  it.  But,  notwithstanding  I  am  so,  I  hope  by 
it  I  am  not  precluded  from  wishing  to  advance  still  further,  and 
by  aspiring  to  something  greater,  may  not  with  any  degree  of 
propriety,  be  looked  on  as  a  grumbler  and  a  discontented  man. 

Mrs.  Robert  is  in  waiting,  otherwise  she  will  be  kept  in  town 
longer  than  I  like.  I  shall,  at  all  events,  go  myself  to  Taplow  on 
Sunday  next, 

I  am,  dear  brother,  yours  affectionate, 

R.B.128 

Robert  did  not  have  to  wait  long  before  his  further  ambitions 
were  realised.  Before  six  months  had  passed,  he  wrote  in  high 
delight  to  Lord  Bruce  (January  13th,  1763) : 

Dear  Brother,  .  .  . 

I  am  sure  you  and  Lady  Bruce  will  be  rejoiced  when  you  find 
what  induces  me  to  trouble  you  now.  To  keep  you  no  longer  in 
suspense,  the  King  was  yesterday  most  graciously  pleased  to 
appoint  me  to  the  command  of  the  Sixteenth  Regiment  of  Foot, 
on  the  Irish  Establishment,  late  Handasydes,  one  of  the  finest 
regiments,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  You  will  say,  in  G-ds  name, 
how  the  devil  did  Bob  manage  to  get  this.  Why,  by  only  writing 
a  letter  to  Lord  Bute,129  in  general  terms  (which  was  approved 
of  by  Lord  Cardigan,  his  Honour,  [his  brother,  James  Brudenell] 
and  Bowlby  [his  brother-in-law]  before  I  sent  it)  and  telling  him 
that  I  assumed  no  merit  to  myself,  that  I  asked  for  no  rewards, 
as  most  men  did,  but  that  my  object,  whenever  the  King  thought 
me  entitled  to  one,  was  a  regiment,  and  I  would  trouble  him  with 
no  applications,  when  any  regiments  were  vacant,  but  with 
resignation,  left  my  fate  entirely  to  the  King’s  bounty,  etc.,  etc. 

His  Lordship  sent  to  me,  three  or  four  days  afterwards,  and 

128  Ailesbury  Corr.,  2884. 

129  John  Stuart,  3rd  Earl  of  Bute  (1713-92).  He  was  Prime  Minister  from 
1762  to  1763. 
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told  me  the  King  would  give  me  a  regiment  immediately,  much 
to  my  astonishment  and  I  suppose  to  the  mortification  of  many, 
notwithstanding  Lord  Ligonier,  who  wanted  to  have  me  take  a 
young  regiment  to  be  broke,  and  even  wanted  to  incline  the  King 
to  offer  me  one,  but  I  protested  against  his  proposing  it  to  the 
King,  knowing  his  intention  was  to  serve  me,  and  when  it  was 
mentioned  to  him,  he  said  he  would  give  me  a  good  old  regiment. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  have  reasons  to  be  infinitely  happy  and  satis¬ 
fied,  and  am  most  truly  so,  and  I  am  well  convinced  that  nobody 
will  rejoice  more  at  it,  than  my  good  friends  at  Tottenham. 

I  must  observe  to  you  that  my  regiment  in  Ireland,  after  the 
reduction,  will  be  but  a  trifle  better  than  my  Company  and  Aide- 
de-campship  together,  but  I  am  tired  of  having  so  many  com¬ 
manding  officers  over  me  in  a  regiment  as  six,  and  have  pride  and 
ambition  enough  to  wish  to  command  a  fine  body  of  men  myself. 

If  I  should  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  your  Adjutant 
Peake  into  my  regiment,  as  Adjutant,  &  Lieutenant,  or  at  least 
Ensign,  would  you  part  with  him,  and  would  he  accept  of  it? 
I  am  sure  of  one  thing,  that  he  would  do  honour  to  any  Corps, 
and  I  should  be  overjoyed  for  the  good  of  my  regiment,  and  his 
likewise,  to  get  him. 

I  kiss  his  Majesty’s  hand  to-morrow.  Lord  Cardigan  had  an 
audience  of  the  King  to-day,  to  thank  him  for  his  great  goodness 
to  me  and  I  hope  when  you  come  to  Town,  which  I  hear  you 
propose  doing  in  a  day  or  two,  you  will  take  some  opportunity  of 
thanking  his  Majesty  on  my  account. 

My  love  to  Lady  Bruce,  your  son  and  daughter, 

I  am,  dear  Brother,  affly  yours, 

R.B. 

London,  Thursday  night,  Jany,  the  13th,  1763. 130 

The  next  letter,  written  to  Lord  Bruce  from  Dublin  (Sep¬ 
tember  29th,  1763),  shows  Robert’s  keenness  as  an  officer,  the 
deplorable  state  of  his  regiment  at  the  end  of  the  Seven  Years’ 
War,  and  the  enormous  difficulties  he  was  up  against  in  bring¬ 
ing  it  into  a  condition  of  reasonable  efficiency. 

My  dear  Brother,  I  have  received  the  favour  of  your  kind  letter 
on  my  arrival  here  from  Cork  yesterday :  I  thank  you  much  for 
your  advice  and  caution  about  staying  a  sufficient  time  with  my 
regiment.  I  have  done  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  in  that  affair. 
I  was  full  three  weeks  with  the  regiment,  which,  considering  the 
great  expense  of  keeping  a  regular  table,  dinner  and  supper,  and 
at  the  same  the  impossibility  of  anything  essential  being  done  by 


130  Ailesbury  Corr.,  2887. 
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my  presence,  as  my  regiment  is  at  present  circumstanced,  I 
thought  long  enough. 

My  regiment  has  been  utterly  separated  for  eighteen  months. 
Their  original  plan  of  discipline,  obsolete,  my  Lt.  Colonel  a  good 
nurse  but  bad  disciplinarian,  my  Major  absent,  a  young,  con¬ 
ceited,  ignorant  Adjutant  (wanting  to  get  rid  of  it),  my  Captains 
old,  obstinate,  and  past  care  in  general,  and  my  subalterns  on  the 
whole,  untaught,  not  desirous  of  learning,  and  many  not  capable, 
(some  wild,  drunken,  and  in  desperate  circumstances),  the  reduc¬ 
tion  to  the  establishment  of  this  country,  not  taken  place  and 
therefore  little  more  was  to  be  done  than  to  let  the  whole  know 
that  I  disapproved  of  their  method  and  manners,  that  a  new 
course  was  to  be  followed,  and  that  that  I  was  determined  it 
should  immediately  take  place.  My  plan  I  have  made  known  to 
my  Lt.  Colonel  who  pretends  to  approve  of  it,  and  has  promised 
to  put  it  immediately  into  execution. 

I  am  taking  the  first  and  most  essential  step  in  this  place,  which 
is  to  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  many  of  my  officers,  for  without  some 
good  ones,  no  regiment  can  go  on.  I  have  not  above  four,  and 
they  shall  not  want  encouragement.  No  pains  shall  be  wanting 
on  my  side,  and  I  make  no  doubt  of  having  a  fine  regiment,  but 
as  there  is  much  to  be  done,  it  must  be  a  work  of  time.  I  have  not 
time  to  be  more  particular  with  you  on  this  subject  at  present. 
My  affectionate  love  attend  all, 

Adieu, 

Yours  affectionately, 

R.B. 

Dublin,  Thursday  Sept,  the  29th,  1763. 

My  adjutancy  is  to  be  sold  for  250  pounds,  and  nobody  in  the 
regiment  will  buy,  and  several  Lieutenants  want  to  quit.  Oh! 
that  I  had  Peak  !131 

Robert’s  military  duties  were  not  so  exacting  but  that  he  was 
able  at  the  same  time,  as  referred  to  above,  to  follow  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  career.  He  sat  for  first  one,  and  then  for  the  other  of 
his  younger  brother,  Lord  Bruce’s,  pocket  boroughs,  being 
member  for  Great  Bedwyn  from  1756  to  1761  and  for  Marl¬ 
borough  from  1761  to  1768.  He  also  received  the  appointment 
of  Vice-Chamberlain  of  the  Queen’s  Household.132 

On  September  17th,  1767,  died  Prince  Edward  Augustus, 
Duke  of  York,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight.  Robert  gave  his 

131  Ibid.,  2883.  On  his  death  in  1768  Robert  commanded  the  4th  Regiment  of 
Foot. 

132  He  was  holding  this  appointment  in  or  before  1767.  (Royal  Kalendar  for 
1767,  p.  88.) 
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private  opinion  of  him  to  Lord  Bruce,  in  a  letter  dated 
October  ist,  1767: 

My  late  Royal  Master  is  no  more.  The  account  you  see  of  his 
death  is  but  too  authentic.  I  am  truly  concerned  for  him,  for  he 
was  indeed  a  very  good  master  to  me,  and  notwithstanding  his 
giddy  and  thoughtless  conduct  through  life  gained  him  few 
admirers,  he  had  really  many  good  qualities,  enough  to  gain  him 
many  friends.  He  had  had  but  a  moderate  degree  of  discretion, 
but  in  short  he  was  so  hurried  away  with  spirits  in  the  imaginary 
pursuit  of  pleasure  that  he  barely  tasted  of  any,  and,  I  may  safely 
say,  enjoyed  none. 

His  character  when  living  was  formed  from  the  life  he  lived. 
I  hope  you  will  give  me  credit  at  least  when  I  assure  you  that  he 
died  a  good  and  honest  man.  His  family  are  more  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  than  I  could  imagine  they  were,  which  serves  at  least  to 
prove  their  hearts  in  that  respect  to  be  good.133 

Robert’s  last  surviving  letter  (July  10th,  1768)  to  his  brother 
was  written  only  three  months  before  his  own  death.  Full, 
apparently,  of  health  and  spirits,  he  discussed  the  “provision” 
offered  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton  to  Alderman  Mills,  a  political 
adherent  of  his  in  the  Borough  of  Marlborough.  He  is  sorry 
that  it  does  not  meet  with  Lord  Bruce’s  approbation,  as  there 
are  few  sinecures  available,  and  he  fears  that  “Mills  will  remain 
long  on  our  hands  unprovided  for,  and,  as  his  life  cannot  be  of 
long  duration  it  will  be  a  matter  of  triumph  to  his  enemies, 
and  appear  a  breach  of  promise  to  him,  if  he  should  .  .  . 
[die?]  unprovided  for.  .  .  .  What  I  can  do  more  to  serve  him 
than  I  have  done,  I  know'  not.  I  have  of  late  been  importunate 
with  his  Grace  of  Grafton,  but  I  shall  act  entirely  under  your 
direction.”  He  ended  his  letter  by  saying  he  will  undoubtedly 
be  at  Marlborough  Races  on  August  2nd,  and  concluded,  “Our 
love  to  Lady  Bruce  and  your  family,  I  am,  most  affectionately 
yours,  R.B.” 

This  letter  was  written  from  Windsor  Castle,  where,  as 
Deputy  Governor,  he  had  lodgings  in  the  Round  Tower.  Here, 
on  October  20th  of  the  same  year,  he  died  “of  a  fever”,  at  the 
early  age  of  forty-one.  He  w^as  buried  in  St.  George’s  Chapel, 
Windsor,  w-here  his  widow  erected  a  mural  tablet  to  his 
memory,  describing  him  as  “graceful  and  brave,  an  ornament 
to  the  court  and  to  the  army,  of  universal  benevolence  and 


133  Ailesbury  Corr.,  4323. 
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singular  sincerity  .  .  .  amiable,  social,  and  friendly”134  and 
indeed  it  is  probable  that  the  cheery,  frank,  and  affectionate 
nature  which  shines  through  his  letters,  endeared  him  to  many 
friends.  Robert’s  widow  survived  her  husband  for  thirty-five 
years.  She  received  much  sympathy  and  kindness  from  Queen 
Charlotte,  to  whom  she  was  a  Woman  of  the  Bedchamber  until 
her  death  on  October  8th,  1803. 

Mrs.  Bob  Brudenell  remained  on  excellent  terms  with  her 
three  brothers-in-law,  particularly,  perhaps,  with  Lord  Bruce, 
who  seems  to  have  been  very  kind  to  her.  When  either  was 
away  from  court,  they  corresponded  with  each  other,  but  only 
her  letters  to  him  have  survived.  With  regard  to  his  letters  to 
her  (which  were  probably  full  of  Court  and  society  gossip), 
“Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  Lord,”  she  wrote  to  him,  “I  always 
do  burn  your  letters  as  soon  as  I  have  answered  them.”135 


JAMES  BRUDENELL 

James  Brudenell,  born  on  April  20th,  1725,  the  second  of  the 
Brudenell  quartette,  was  something  of  a  “character”.  Tall  and 
fair,  his  irregular  features  as  shown  in  his  portrait  at  Deene 
are  slightly  reminiscent  of  Lord  Nelson.  London  Society 
undoubtedly  had  a  fondness  for  him,  but  at  the  same  time 
laughed  at  him,  though  with  a  good-natured  laughter.  In  his 
own  family  he  was  usually  called  “Jemmy”,  but  to  his  friends 
he  was  always  “his  Honour”,  in  reference,  no  doubt,  to  his 
courtesy  title  of  “the  Honourable”,  and  perhaps  also  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  love  of  his  own  dignity.  In  later  life  some  of  his  friends 
called  him  “Cockie”,  which  greatly  amused  King  George  III. 
Fanny  Burney  did  not  like  him  much,  at  least  on  first  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  this  is  how  she  described  him  as  he  appeared  to  her, 
when  he  was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  at  one  of  her  father’s 
musical  parties : 

Mr.  Brudenell  has  a  tall  and  imposante  figure ;  he  is  a  good  deal 
in  the  present  ton,  which  is  not  Macaronyism ;  but  consists  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  freedom  of  manners,  and  a  dry,  short,  abrupt  method  of 
speech,  by  no  means  to  me  agreeable. 

134  This  inscription  was  written  by  his  brother,  Lord  Bruce,  and  the  draft  is  in 
the  Ailesbury  Correspondence  (No.  2892). 

135  Ibid.,  4326. 
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Like  his  younger  brother,  Robert,  he  went  to  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  matriculating  in  1743  just  before  his  eighteenth  birth¬ 
day.  After  less  than  two  years  at  the  University  he  was  made  in 
1744  a  Commissioner  of  the  Board  of  Trade,136  probably 
through  the  influence  of  his  uncle,  James  Brudenell,  whose 
career,  until  he  took  a  peerage,  his  own  very  closely  re¬ 
sembled.137  In  entering  Parliament  James  the  younger  was 
also  following  his  uncle’s  example.  He  was  elected  for  Shaftes¬ 
bury  in  1754  and  represented  this  borough  until  1761.  He  sat 
for  Hastings  from  1761  till  1768,  for  Great  Bedwyn  for  a  few 
months  in  1 768,  and  for  Marlborough  from  1 768  until  1 780,  in 
which  year  he  was  made  Lord  Brudenell  of  Deene.  If  he  had 
any  serious  political  ambitions,  of  which  there  is  no  evidence, 
his  limited  abilities  would  no  doubt  have  prevented  their 
realisation.  His  tastes  lay  in  another  direction,  and  he  hank¬ 
ered,  like  his  brothers,  for  the  less  onerous  responsibility  of 
Court  appointments.  For  this  type  of  employment  he  was  very 
well  suited,  though  on  his  first  attempt  to  obtain  it  he  received 
a  rebuff.  When  in  1754  he  was  trying  to  get  the  office  of 
Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  to  the  King,  Horace  Walpole  wrote 
to  his  friend  the  Hon.  H.  S.  Conway,  “Mr.  Brudenell  very 
likely  has  been  promised  my  Lord  Lincoln’s  interest,  and  then 
supposed  he  should  have  the  Duke’s”.  Lincoln  had  married 
Newcastle’s  niece.  “However,  that  is  not  your  affair.  If  anybody 
has  reason  to  apprehend  a  breach  of  promise,  it  is  poor  Mr. 
Brudenell.”138  Horace  was  right  and  Conway  was  appointed. 
A  contemporary  estimate  of  Newcastle’s  character — that  his 
promises  were  not  to  be  depended  on  and  that  he  frequently 
did  not  recollect  that  “he  was  under  the  same  engagements  to 
at  least  ten  competitors” — may  or  may  not  have  been  applic¬ 
able  in  this  case.139  However,  in  1755  James  was  made  Deputy- 
Cofferer  to  the  Household;  in  1756,  Privy  Purse,  and,  in  1758, 
Master  of  the  Robes  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  became  more 
and  more  popular  with  the  Royal  Family  and  had  soon  made 
himself  quite  indispensable.  On  George  Ill’s  accession  to  the 
throne  he  retained  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Robes,  an 
appointment  which  he  held  for  thirty-three  years.  He  married, 

136  Gent's  Mag.,  XIV,  p.  677. 

137  The  older  James,  it  will  be  remembered,  held  an  appointment  at  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  Plantations  from  1730  until  his  death  in  1746. 

138  Con.,  Ill,  pp.  255,  256.  Oct.  24th,  1754. 

139  Memoirs  of  the  Earl  of  Waldegrave,  p.  13. 
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on  November  24th,  1760,  Lady  Anne  Legge,  sister  to  the  second 
Earl  of  Dartmouth. 

James  and  his  wife  were  friendly,  hospitable  people,  fond  of 
society,  and  to  be  met  with  at  the  houses  of  most  of  the  well- 
known  people  of  the  day.  They  numbered  among  their  more 
intimate  friends  Lord  and  Lady  North.140  Frederick,  fifth  Earl 
of  Carlisle,  who  was  Treasurer  of  the  Household  (1777-9)  and 
Lord  Steward  (1782-3),  George  Selwyn  the  well-known  wit 
and  politician,  Lord  Edgcumbe  (afterwards  first  Earl  of  Mount 
Edgcumbe),  and  Anthony  Storer,  the  fashionable  dilettanti, 
were  all  in  the  inner  circle.  Always  ready  to  do  a  friend  a  good 
turn,  the  Brudenells  attacked  both  Lord  and  Lady  North 
successfully  to  get  Storer  a  post  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  Storer 
wrote  gratefully  to  Carlisle :  “His  Honour  and  Lady  Brudenell 
have  interested  themselves  with  more  warmth  and  friendship 
than  I  really  could  possibly  have  expected.”141 

They  divided  their  time  between  the  Court  and  their  house 
at  Tunbridge  Wells,  where,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
George  Selwyn,  they  kept  a  very  good  cook.  “Went  from  the 
Duke  of  Dorset’s  at  Knole  to  Tunbridge,”  he  wrote  to  Lord 
Carlisle,  “where  I  dined  with  his  Honour  Brudenell,  who  gave 
us — that’s  Varey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meynel,  and  Sir  J.  Sea- 
bright,142  an  excellent  dinner.”143  The  intimate  terms  they  were 
on  with  the  Royal  Family  excited  jealousy  in  Horace  Walpole, 
who,  when  his  pen  ran  dry  of  gossip,  wrote  to  Lady  Ossory  :144 

We  that  know  nothing  can  say  nothing.  Jemmy  Brudenell, 

no  doubt,  can  write  volumes  full  of  matter.  Happy  man !  say  I 

[and  quoting  from  Pope’s  Satires,  added] : 

‘He  dwells  amidst  the  royal  family 
And  can  of  all  our  Harries,  all  our  Edwards  talk.’145 

James  seems  to  have  been  the  only  one  of  the  four  brothers 

140  Lady  North  before  her  marriage  was  Miss  Anne  Speke,  daughter  of  George 
Speke  of  White  Lackington,  Somerset.  Frederick,  Lord  North,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  first  Earl  of  Guilford,  was  Prime  Minister  from  1770  to  1782,  succeeding  his 
father  as  second  Earl  in  1 790. 

141  Feb.  5th,  1781.  H.M.C. ,  Carlisle  MSS.,  pp.  454,  459. 

142  Sir  John  Sebright  6th  Bt.  (1725-94)  was  M.P.  for  Bath. 

143  July  26th,  1774.  H.M.C. ,  Carlisle  MSS.,  p.  270. 

144  Anne  Liddell,  daughter  of  Henry,  1st  Baron  Ravensworth,  and  divorced 
wife  of  the  3rd  Duke  of  Grafton.  She  married,  as  her  second  husband,  in  1769, 
John  Fitzpatrick,  second  and  last  Earl  of  Upper  Ossory,  who,  through  his  mother, 
Anne  Robinson,  had  succeeded  to  the  estates  of  Farming  Woods  and  Grafton 
Underwood,  Northamptonshire. 

146  From  Strawberry  Hill,  July  10th,  1776.  Con.,  VI,  p.  354. 
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who  took  a  real  interest  in  art.  He  was  musical,  sang,  adored  the 
ballet  and  was  a  constant  patron  of  the  opera.  His  judgment 
was  shrewd,  not  only  of  the  performances,  but  of  the  audiences 
whose  carping  criticisms  annoyed  him.  “It  is  impossible,”  said 
he,  “that  an  English  audience  should  be  satisfied.  They  don’t 
know  when  they  have  got  a  good  spectacle  and  think  that  find¬ 
ing  fault  is  the  only  way  to  pass  for  judges.” — “Such,”  wrote 
Storer  to  Lord  Carlisle,  “are  the  words  of  his  Honour  the 
prophet  Brudenell.”146  The  occasion  which  provoked  them 
was  a  ballet  by  the  famous  dancer  Vestris.  A  year  later  James’s 
enthusiasm  had  if  anything  increased,  for  a  correspondent  of 
Lord  Charlemont’s147  wrote : 

The  Vestris,  a  celebrated  dancer,  employs  the  whole  thought  of 
the  fashionable  world.  He  dances  like  an  angel  of  light  as  Lord 
Brudenell  says.  .  .  .  While  England  is  at  war  with  half  of  Europe, 
while  her  colonies  have  thrown  off  their  subjection,  when  her 
merchants  are  beggars  and  her  nobility  as  poor  as  beggars,  when 
tempests  have  scattered  her  fleets  and  laid  waste  her  most  fertile 
islands,  the  opera  and  the  Vestris  employ  the  whole  conversation 
of  the  great  and  the  polite  world.” 

Another  contemporary  said  that  Vestris  and  his  son  “gave  you 
an  idea  of  the  perfection  of  the  old  school  of  dancing”.  He  had 
often  seen  Lord  Brudenell  and  other  admirers  behind  the  scenes 
at  the  opera,  with  their  satin  muffs,  which  men  quite  com¬ 
monly  carried  in  those  days.148 

In  later  years,  James  from  London  kept  his  youngest  brother 
posted  with  all  the  latest  news  of  the  opera  and  gossip  about 
the  performers.  His  career  as  fifth  Earl  of  Cardigan  is  given 
below,  pp.  329  to  344. 


THOMAS  BRUCE  BRUDENELL 

Thomas  Bruce,  born  on  April  30th,  1729,  was  the  youngest 
of  the  family.  He  did  not  have  to  toil  or  beg  for  his  advance¬ 
ment,  and  may  truly  be  said  to  have  been  born  with  not  even 
a  silver  but  a  golden  spoon  in  his  mouth.  His  elevation  to  the 

146  Ibid.,  p.  466. 

147  James  Caulfield,  ist  Earl  of  Charlemont  (1728-99),  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  President 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  Richard  Marley  to  Lord  Charlemont,  H.M.C. , 
Charlemont  AISS.,  I,  p.  396. 

148  Reminiscences  of  Henry  Angelo  (1904),  pp.  242,  243. 
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peerage  was  a  settled  matter  when  he  was  still  in  his  teens.  His 
maternal  uncle,  Charles  Bruce,  third  Earl  of  Ailesbury,  whose 
only  son  had  predeceased  him,  persuaded  George  II  to  give 
him  the  barony  of  Bruce  of  Tottenham  with  special  remainder 
to  this  nephew,  Thomas  Bruce  Brudenell,  the  godson,  it  will  be 
remembered,  of  Thomas  Bruce,  second  Earl  of  Ailesbury.  This 
was  in  1 746,  shortly  before  Charles  Lord  Ailesbury  died,  and  in 
1 747  Thomas  Bruce  Brudenell,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  became 
Lord  Bruce  and  inherited  the  Tottenham  Court  estate  in  Wilt¬ 
shire  and  lands  in  Yorkshire,  amounting  in  value,  so  said  the 
gossips,  to  £14,000  or  £15,000  a  year.  For  two  years,  therefore, 
he  was  a  wealthier  man  than  his  eldest  brother,  who  did  not 
succeed  to  the  Montagu  estates  until  1749.  With  the  lands, 
money,  and  title  young  Bruce  also  inherited  the  patronage  of 
the  two  pocket  boroughs  of  Marlborough  and  Great  Bedwyn, 
which  he  used  in  the  course  of  his  life,  to  provide  seats  in 
Parliament  for  his  uncle,  two  elder  brothers  and  nephew.149 
In  1767  he  took  the  additional  surname  of  Bruce. 

George  III  on  his  accession  appointed  Lord  Bruce  as  an 
extra  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber.  The  King,  in  fact,  had  sur¬ 
rounded  himself  and  the  Queen  with  Brudenells.  George,  Earl 
of  Cardigan  was  Governor  of  Windsor  Castle,  James  Master 
of  the  Robes  (later  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Purse) ,  Robert  Groom 
of  the  Bedchamber  to  the  King’s  brother,  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  A.D.C.  to  the  King,  Robert’s  wife  was  Woman  of  the 
Bedchamber  to  Queen  Charlotte,  and  Bruce  an  extra  Lord 
of  the  Bedchamber,  becoming  a  few  years  later  (1768)  Vice- 
Chamberlain  of  the  Household.  Bruce  married  on  February 
17th,  1761,  Susannah,  daughter  of  Henry  Hoare  of  Stourhead, 
Wiltshire,  widow  of  Viscount  Dungarvon.  She  died  on  Febru¬ 
ary  4th,  1783,  and  on  February  14th,  1788,  he  married  Anne 
Rawdon,  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Moira. 

The  four  Brudenell  brothers  were  very  fond  of  each  other, 
were  constantly  visiting  at  each  other’s  houses,  and  frequently 
corresponded.  Their  wives  also  seem  to  have  been  on  very  good 
terms.  Letters  from  the  three  elder  brothers  to  the  youngest  of 
the  four,  which  have  survived  in  the  collection  of  his  descendant, 
the  present  Marquess  of  Ailesbury,150  show  clearly  the  happy 

149  James  Brudenell  senior,  James  Brudenell  junior,  Colonel  Robert  Brudenell 
and  Robert  Brudenell  junior,  his  son. 
k  * i0  Now  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Cardigan. 
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relations  between  them.  They  never  addressed  each  other  in 
their  correspondence  by  their  Christian  names,  all  began  their 
letters,  “My  dear  Brother”,  and  they  invariably  referred  to 
their  own  and  each  other’s  wives  by  their  titles.  James  would 
subscribe  himself  “Yours  most  sincerely”,  or  “Yours  most 
affectionately”,  or  “Ever  yours  most  sincerely”.  The  Duke 
of  Montagu  would  write  “Yours  ever”,  “Yours  affectionately”, 
or  “Yours  ever  most  affectionately”,  and  Robert  in  the  same 
manner.  And  there  can  be  no  denying  that  they  were  all  on 
the  most  affectionate  terms,  though  they  occasionally  had  their 
little  differences.  Bruce,  a  trifle  spoilt,  perhaps,  by  his  good 
fortune,  was  inclined  to  stand  somewhat  on  his  dignity,  and  his 
eldest  brother  would  sometimes  chaff  him  gently  on  the  subject. 
These  letters  also  show  the  very  happy  terms  all  the  brothers 
were  on  with  the  Royal  Family.  “When  the  King  returned 
from  the  House  of  Lords  to-day,”  wrote  James  to  Lord  Bruce, 
(March  ioth,  1768), 151  “he  sent  for  me  into  his  Closet  to  take 
off  his  surtout-coat,”  and  then  described  how  the  King  had 
asked  him  when  he  was  to  be  elected  to  Great  Bedwyn,  the 
pocket  borough  which  his  brother  Bruce  was  about  to  bestow 
on  him. 

Later  in  that  year  James  resigned  Great  Bedwyn  and  became 
member  for  Marlborough.  Even  pocket  constituencies  had  to 
be  kept  in  good  humour.  “A  turtle  will  certainly  be  welcome  at 
the  Mayor’s  feast,”  he  wrote  to  Bruce,  thanking  him  at  the 
same  time  for  some  venison  from  Savernake  Forest,  for  Bruce 
was  ever  thoughtful  and  generous  to  his  brothers  in  the  matter 
of  game.  “It  was  cruel  in  you  not  to  tell  me  my  friend  G. 
Selwyn’s  bon  mot  upon  me,  as  it  will  be  probably  some  time 
before  I  shall  hear  it,”  he  added.152 

How  often  have  fathers  easily  consoled  themselves  for  their 
children  s  sorrows  in  the  manner  of  the  following  letter  from 
James  Brudenell  to  Lord  Bruce  (July  2nd,  1768) : 

My  dear  Brother, 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter  of  the  29th.  of  last 
month  from  Tottenham,  and  am  glad  to  hear  that  your  son 
George  is  so  well  settled  at  school.  If  he  follows  the  example  of 
his  father  and  two  uncles,  he  will  cry  very  heartily  every  time  he 
returns  to  school  from  home,  but  that  will  do  him  no  harm.  His 

151  Ailesbury  Corr.,  2914. 

162  Ibid.,  4317.  From  Tunbridge  Wells,  Friday,  Sept.  29th. 
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tears  will  soon  be  dried  up  when  he  gets  amongst  his  play¬ 
fellows. 

Referring  to  a  life  pension  of  £80  a  year  which  the  King  had 
bestowed  on  Alderman  Mills  of  Marlborough  for  his  political 
support,  in  response  to  Colonel  Robert  BrudenelPs  solicitations 
on  his  behalf,  James  continued : 

I  am  very  glad  Mills  is  provided  for  life,  as  he  must  be  a  very 
honest  fellow  to  have  withstood  so  much  temptation.  ...  I  dare¬ 
say,  when  you  come  into  waiting  next,  you  will  take  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  thanking  the  King  for  his  great  goodness  to  Mills.  With¬ 
out  flattery  to  you,  there  are  very  few  people  our  Master  would 
have  done  such  a  favour  to.  I  shall  write  to  the  Colonel  to-night 
about  Mills’s  good  fortune.  [“The  Colonel”  was  their  brother 
Bob,  then  Member  for  Marlborough.] 

It  is  no  doubt  my  business  to  apply  to  the  Minister  for  favours 
for  my  Bedwyn  friends,  and  more  particularly  so,  considering  the 
very  handsome  and  generous  manner  in  which  you  have  chose  me, 
and  which  I  shall  at  all  times  acknowledge,  but  if  I  don’t  succeed 
in  my  applications  pray  don’t  lay  any  blame  on  me,  as  my  recom¬ 
mendation  cannot  have  so  much  weight  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
as  yours,  considering  you  are  a  Peer,  and  I  a  poor  younger  brother 
of  no  consequence  whatever. 

I  suppose  the  madeira  is  not  yet  arrived.  The  Colonel  and  I  are 
in  your  debt  for  a  hogshead  of  it,  which  I  will  clear  when  I  see 
you.  I  have  given  Taylor  full  directions  about  the  pipe.  It  will 
be  taken  care  of  at  the  Custom  House  when  it  is  landed.  It  shall 
be  put  into  a  proper  cellar,  but  it  must  not  be  bottled  off  till  the 
end  of  next  October.  Leave  all  that  to  me,  and  I  will  take  proper 
care  of  it. 

Dear  Brother, 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

J.B.153 

As  the  poor  Colonel  died  in  the  following  October,  it  is  doubtful 
if  he  drank  any  of  the  wine. 

Six  years  later  James  wrote  in  great  excitement  from  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells  (Sept.  30th,  1774)  :154 

Dear  Brother,  I  think  it  proper  to  acquaint  you  that  I  have  this 
very  moment  received  a  letter  from  London  from  very  good  authority 
informing  me  that  the  Parliament  is  to  be  dissolved  this  day  by 

163  Ibid.,  2915. 

164  Ibid.,  4313.  Friday,  Sept.  30th,  1774. 
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Proclamation,  and  a  new  one  called,  the  writs  returnable  in 
fourteen  days. 

You  will  be  so  good  as  to  let  me  know  on  what  day  the  election 
is  to  be  at  Marlborough,  and  when  you  think  it  will  be  proper 
for  me  to  come  there.  ...  I  had  a  letter  some  days  ago  from 
my  friend  Lord  N[ort]h,  desiring  to  know  if  I  could  inform  him 
who  you  intended  choosing  at  Bedwyn,  next  Parliament  .  .  .  He 
says  he  hoped  two  members  who  would  be  friends  to  Government. 

Lord  Bruce  took  offence  at  this  letter,  and  replied  stiffly, 
carefully  copying  his  reply  on  to  the  back  of  James’s  letter: 

Dear  Brother,  I  should  think  that  a  little  more  ceremony  is 
necessary  about  a  seat  in  Parliament,  even  between  brothers, 
than  what  you  make  use  of  upon  the  present  occasion. 

Indeed  your  behaviour  to  your  late  constituents  and  me  has 
been  very  unaccountable  to 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

B. 

Ld.  North  may  be  very  certain  that  I  shall  choose  nobody  at 
G[reat]  B[edwyn]  but  what  wishes  well  to  Government. 

James,  on  receipt  of  this  at  his  London  house  in  Portugal 
Street,  wrote  off  to  Bruce  in  a  great  state  of  mind : 

...  I  am  very  sorry  .  .  .  that  you  seem  offended  with  the 
contents  of  my  last  to  you.  It  was  far  from  my  intentions  to  say 
anything  that  could  displease  you.  I  wrote  in  the  familiar  man¬ 
ner  that  brothers  generally  do  to  each  other.  I  certainly  did  not 
apply  to  you  in  form  to  choose  me  again  at  Marlborough,  as  I 
did  not  imagine  you  would  expect  it  from  me  .  .  .  but  I  now  assure 
you,  I  shall  think  myself  much  obliged  to  you,  if  you  will  choose 
me  again  at  Marlborough  this  Parliament.  155 

Bruce  replied : 

...  I  expect  nothing  but  common  marks  of  affection  to  myself 
and  of  attention  to  my  friends  at  Marlborough  ...  if  you  are 
Sunday  evening  at  Marlbro’  (where  Mr.  Bill  will  have  a  well- 
aired  bed  for  you,)  and  will  wait  on  them  next  morning,  and  dine 
and  spend  the  evening  with  them,  they  will  expect  no  farther 
ceremony  from  you  on  that  occasion,  except  returning  them 
thanks  before  your  journey  to  town.  The  election  is  Saturday 
at  Great  Bedwyn,  where  Mr.  Methuen  and  our  nephew  Lord 

155  Ibid .,  4314a. 
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Courtown156  [“will  be  elected”  deleted  “are  the  candidates” 
interlined'].  The  former  professes  himself  a  thorough  friend  to 
Government,  and  I  expect  the  same  assurance  from  the  latter.157 

So  the  great  man  was  pacified,  and  the  almost  incredible  farce 
of  “democratic”  elections  went  merrily  on  for  another  half 
century. 

Lord  Bruce’s  attempts  at  giving  himself  airs  did  not  cut  very 
much  ice  with  his  eldest  brother,  who  was  seventeen  years 
older  than  he. 

Though  you  are  a  more  ceremonious  gentleman  than  I  am 
[wrote  the  Duke  on  August  22nd,  1 7  7  9158]  yet  as  you  are  my  dear 
brother,  I  flatter  myself  you  will  forgive  my  having  been  a  little 
deficient  in  writing.  .  .  .  Lately  indeed  I  have  had  scarce  time, 
having  been  on  duty  on  their  Majesties  and  the  Royal  Family  at 
Windsor  Castle  for  near  a  fortnight,  where  I  did  not  neglect  to 
communicate  how  you  celebrated  the  12th. 

I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  enjoying  the  company  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Courtown  here  some  time  and  I  was  glad  when  Eton  School 
broke  up,  that  I  might  have  their  fine  children  of  the  party, 
which  was  interrupted  by  my  going  to  Windsor  Castle.  .  .  . 
Every  day  I  had  the  honour  to  dine  at  Their  Majesties’  table. 
Lord  and  Lady  Courtown  and  Lady  Pembroke159  (who  was  on  a 
visit  to  them  for  a  few  days)  were  honoured  with  an  invitation 
two  or  three  evenings  to  their  Majesties’  concert  at  the  Queen’s 
Lodge. 

And  on  another  occasion  (June  7th,  1781). 160 

Though  you  are  a  grave,  formal,  but  civil  gentleman,  might  I 
presume  to  propose  what  would  be  agreeable  to  myself,  and,  I 
am  willing  to  hope,  would  not  be  disagreeable  to  the  owners  of 
Tottenham  Park.  With  their  permission,  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  dining  at  Tottenham  Park  next  Tuesday,  and 
accompanying  you  to  London  on  Wednesday  evening.  .  .  . 

Yours  affectly,  M. 

P.S.  One  of  the  rooms  in  one  of  the  Towers  would,  I  should  think, 
suit  me  best,  especially  as  I  am  accustomed  to  towers. 

156  An  Irish  peer  and  therefore  eligible  for  the  House  of  Commons. 

167  Ailesbury  Corr.,  4314b. 

158  Ibid..,  4344. 

169  Elizabeth,  2nd  daughter  of  Charles  Spencer,  3rd  Earl  of  Marlborough.  She 
married  in  1756,  Henry  Herbert,  10th  Earl  of  Pembroke.  She  was  Lady  of  the 
Bedchamber  to  Queen  Charlotte,  1783-1818,  and  died  in  1831,  aged  93. 

160  Ailesbury  Corr.,  4306. 
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This  was,  of  course,  a  reference  to  his  quarters  at  Windsor 
Castle.  On  one  occasion  Lord  Bruce  received  a  snub.  In  reply 
to  a  request  to  his  eldest  brother  for  the  exercise  of  some  clerical 
patronage  in  favour  of  a  protege  of  his,  he  had  answer  as 
follows : 

Dear  Brother,  I  received  your  letter,  and  am  sorry  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  comply  with  your  request  respecting  Mr.  Brand,  as  I 
have  really  people  of  my  own  I  wish  to  provide  for,  and  my  livings 
in  Leicestershire  are  so  small  that  none  of  them  would  be  worth 
Mr.  Brand’s  acceptance,  not  that  I  have  any  vacant  at  present. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

Cardigan.161 

In  1 763  Colonel  Robert  Brudenell  paid  a  visit  to  his  youngest 
brother  at  Tottenham  Court,  taking  his  father-in-law  (or 
possibly  his  brother-in-law)  with  him.  On  leaving  Tottenham 
he  drove  direct  to  Brighton,  or  Brightelmstone,  as  it  was  then 
called,  where  his  wife,  who  was  expecting  a  baby,  was  doing  a 
sea-water  cure.  In  consideration  for  her  he  left  his  chaise  twelve 
miles  before  he  got  to  Brighton,  and  rode  on  ahead,  as  darkness 
had  fallen,  and  he  knew  that  she  would  be  feeling  anxious 
about  his  safety.  He  arrived  one  and  a  quarter  hours  before  the 
chaise  and  found  her  “but  indifferent”,  in  spite  of  the  sea  water, 
but  the  children  well.  He  related  all  this  in  his  letter  of  thanks 
for  his  visit,  which  he  thus  expressed : 

I  hope  that  neither  your  nor  Lady  Bruce  are  the  worse  for  your 
great  politeness  at  Marlborough.  Sure  no  two  people  ever  did  the 
honours  better.  Mr.  Bisshopp  and  I  return  you  many  thanks  for 
the  great  share  of  politeness  and  good  humour  you  favoured  us 
with  ...  I  am,  dear  brother,  most  affectionately  yours, 

Robert  Brudenell. 

It  was  during  the  life-time  of  this  generation  of  Brudenells 
that  club  life  in  London  came  into  its  own.  As  a  young  man 
Lord  Cardigan  had  been  blackballed  for  White’s  on  account 
of  his  political  opinions.  The  Club  was  then  hardly  more  than 
a  chocolate  house  with  a  separate  room  for  cards,  but  by  the 
’sixties  it  was  at  the  height  of  its  fame  and  notoriety.  The  very 
respectable  part  of  society  regarded  it  with  horror  as  a  sink  of 
iniquity,  or,  as  Mrs.  Delaney  called  it:  “a  pit  of  destruction.” 

161  Ailesbury  Corr.,  4664,  May  16th  (before  1766).  4th  Earl  of  Cardigan  to 
Lord  Bruce. 
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Swift  described  it  as  “the  common  rendez-vous  of  infamous 
sharpers  and  noble  cullies”.  It  was  certainly  a  great  resort  of 
gamblers  at  a  period  when  high  play  and  extravagant  betting 
of  the  most  foolish  kind  were  at  the  height  of  fashion,  but  all  the 
leading  people  in  London  were  members.  Here  great  statesmen 
could  throw  off  the  cares  of  office  and  relax  in  jovial  companion¬ 
ship  with  their  fellow  men  on  equal  terms  and  free  from  the 
restraints  of  home.  James  was  elected  in  1752.  Walpole,  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  quoting  from  the  St.  James's  Evening  Post ,  wrote  to 
George  Montagu,  “Last  night  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  James 
Brudenell  was  admitted  a  doctor  of  opium  in  the  ancient 
university  of  White’s,  being  received  ad  eundem  by  his  Grace  the 
Rev.  Father  in  Chess  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  President,  and 
the  rest  of  the  senior  Fellows.”162  Lord  Cardigan  was  finally 
elected  to  White’s  in  1765,  at  the  same  time  as  his  son.  Both 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  his  brother  Henry  Pelham  were 
members.  Some  of  James’s  bets  are  recorded  in  the  betting- 
book,  e.g.,  “Mr.  Brudenell  wagers  Lord  Hobart  20  guineas  that 
Lady  Rockingham  has  a  child  born  alive  before  the  Duchess  of 
Hamilton.”  On  another  occasion  he  bet  Lord  Hobart  20 
guineas  that  he  (Lord  Hobart)  would  be  married  before  him, 
and  50  to  100  guineas  “that  Major  Johnson  has  not  been  in 
London  since  September  1752”. 163  In  1772  James  was  elected 
a  member  of  Brooks’s  Club ;  it  has  been  suggested  that  he  may 
have  thought  it  prudent  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  sides  in 
politics. 


v 

A  ROYAL  PROBLEM  AND  ITS  SOLUTION 

The  Duke  of  Montagu’s  grief  at  the  death  of  his  only  son  in 
1770  was  accentuated  by  the  thought  that  the  dukedom  and 
marquessate  which  the  King  had  conferred  on  him  would 
become  extinct  on  his  own  death,  and  that  his  Earldom  of 

162  H.  Walpole,  Correspondence ,  II,  pp.  275,  276.  The  letter  is  dated  Jan.  9th, 
1 752.  He  goes  on  to  record  that  Lord  Robert  Bertie,  a  son  of  the  Duke  of  Ancaster, 
and  Colonel  Barrington,  a  son  of  Viscount  Barrington,  were  rejected  on  the  same 
occasion.  Walpole’s  indexer  failed  to  spot  the  jocular  strain  of  this  letter,  and 
James  appears  in  the  index  as,  “Brudenell,  the  Rev.  James.”  The  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire  referred  to  was  William  Cavendish,  3rd  Duke  of  Devonshire  (1698-1755), 
Lord  Steward  of  the  Household  1733-37  and  from  1745  to  1749  when  he  retired 
from  the  Court. 

163  History  of  White’s  Club,  p.  31,  etc. 
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Cardigan  would  go  to  his  brother.  His  daughter,  it  is  true,  was 
a  Duchess,  and  her  son  would  become  a  Duke,  but  he  had  a 
great  longing  that  some  patent  of  nobility  of  his  own  should  be 
perpetuated  in  the  heirs  of  his  body  if  only  in  the  female  line. 
He  therefore  asked  the  King  for  an  earldom  with  special 
remainder  to  his  daughter,  but  without  success.  He  did  not, 
however,  let  the  matter  drop.  The  title  he  desired  was  Earl  of 
Montagu,  but  an  earldom  of  this  name  had  already  been  more 
than  half  promised  by  the  King  to  his  sister-in-law,  Lady 
Beaulieu,  in  favour  of  her  husband,  at  the  instance  of  Lord 
North,  who  had  engaged  himself  “to  support  Lady  Beaulieu’s 
pretensions  in  the  strongest  manner”.164  A  convulsion  in  the 
royal  household  in  the  year  1776  gave  Montagu  an  opportunity 
of  pushing  his  own  claim  of  which  he  was  not  slow  to  avail 
himself. 

The  education  of  the  Prince  of  Wales165  and  Prince  Fred¬ 
erick166  was  entrusted  to  a  hierarchy  consisting  of  a  governor, 
sub-governor,  a  preceptor,  and  sub-preceptor.  The  Earl  of 
Holdernesse,167  who  at  this  time  held  the  post  of  governor,  had 
unwisely  absented  himself  overseas.  On  his  return  the  fat  was 
in  the  fire,  and  he  and  all  his  colleagues  very  soon  found  them¬ 
selves  out  of  office.  How  the  trouble  originated  is  wrapped  in 
mystery.  Some  said  that  Holdernesse  was  dismissed  for  taking 
part  in  politics.168  “Rumours  of  discontent,”  wrote  another,169 
“royal,  princely,  and  preceptorial,  rapidly  escaped  from  even 
the  close  confines  of  the  Palace.  At  length  the  public  heard  that 
the  whole  preceptorship  of  His  Royal  Highness  had  sent  in  their 
resignations.”  Walpole,  writing  at  the  time,  reported  to  his 
friend  Sir  Horace  Mann  that  “on  Lord  Holderness’  return 
from  the  south  of  France  he  found  a  great  alienation  from  him  in 
the  minds  of  his  pupils.”170  Whatever  the  cause  there  had  been 
a  terrible  upset,  and  the  King,  who  took  such  matters  very  much 
to  heart,  was  faced  with  the  problem  of  filling  the  vacant  posts. 

164  Corr.  George  III,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  367.  Lady  Beaulieu  was  always  known  in  society 
as  the  Duchess  of  Manchester. 

165  George,  Prince  of  Wales  (1762-1830),  eldest  son  of  George  III,  afterwards 
King  George  IV. 

166  Frederick  Augustus  (1763-1827),  created  Duke  of  York  in  1784,  the  second 
son  of  George  III. 

167  Robert  D’Arcy,  4th  Earl  of  Holdernesse  (1718-78),  diplomatist.  He  was 
Secretary  of  State,  from  1751  to  1761. 

168  R.  Huish,  Life  of  George  IV,  p.  22. 

169  G.  Groly,  Life  of  George  IV,  p.  22. 

170  Corr.,  VI,  347. 
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It  is  not  possible  for  any  parent  [wrote  Huish],171  to  have  been 
more  cautious  and  circumspect  in  the  choice  of  those  to  whom 
was  to  be  entrusted  the  important  task  of  education,  than  was 
exemplified  in  His  Majesty.  It  was  not  merely  the  possession  of 
talents  nor  an  extensive  display  of  erudition  which  determined 
his  Majesty  in  the  choice  of  the  instructors  of  his  children,  but  the 
most  nice  and  scrupulous  examination  was  instituted  into  the 
moral  character  of  the  individuals,  and  the  slightest  blemish  was 
sufficient  to  determine  his  Majesty  on  a  rejection  of  the  persons 
proposed  to  him. 

It  must  therefore  be  considered  very  complimentary  to  Lord 
Bruce  when,  towards  the  end  of  May,  he  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Lord  Holdernesse.  He  immediately  sat  down  and  wrote 
to  the  King: 

Seamore  Place.  May  24th,  1776 

I  am  all  duty  and  gratitude  to  Your  Majesty  and  I  shall 
certainly  obey  your  commands  tomorrow.  .  .  .  Sir,  Your  most 
devoted  and  affectionate  subject, 

Bruce. 

In  Lord  Bruce’s  case,  the  nice  examination  into  his  moral 
character  can  hardly  have  been  necessary,  for  he  was  of  course 
an  old  friend  of  their  Majesties,  having  been  one  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Bedchamber  for  the  previous  fifteen  years.  The  Bishop  of 
Lichfield172  was  at  the  same  time  made  Preceptor  and  so  far 
everything  seemed  to  be  satisfactory;  it  merely  remained  to 
give  Lord  Bruce  a  step  in  the  peerage  to  fit  him  for  his  new 
appointment.  This  was  apparently  essential,  but  it  placed  King 
George  in  a  considerable  difficulty,  for  he  knew  that  to  give  an 
earldom  to  the  youngest  brother  would  lay  him  open  to  a  further 
attack  by  the  eldest.  Quite  forgetting  his  promise  to  Lady 
Beaulieu,  he  remarked  to  Lord  North  that  he  would  now  be 
obliged,  in  creating  Lord  Bruce  an  earl,  to  create  his  brother 
Earl  of  Montagu. 

On  May  29th,  Lord  Bruce  wrote  to  the  King  in  a  very 
different  strain  from  his  previous  letter : 

Sir,  I  am  ashamed  and  sorry  to  be  so  troublesome,  but  without 
Your  Majesty’s  most  gracious  advice  and  assistance,  I  shall 

171  R.  Huish,  Memoirs  of  George  III,  pp.  365,  366. 

172  Richard  Hurd  (1720-1808),  editor  of  Horace,  Bishop  of  Coventry  and 
Lichfield,  1774-81;  of  Worcester,  1781-1808. 
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absolutely  sink  under  the  weight  I  feel  on  my  mind  at  present. 

I  shall  not  fail  to  obey  Your  Majesty’s  orders  for  tomorrow. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  Majesty’s  most  dutiful  subject, 

Bruce. 

The  King  disregarded  this  letter  if  indeed  he  had  received  it 
before,  on  May  29th,  he  told  Lord  North  to  have  the  warrants 
prepared,  the  Duke’s  Earldom  to  be  in  remainder  to  the 
Duchess  of  Buccleuch  and  her  heirs  male,  and  Lord  Bruce  to  be 
Earl  of  Ailesbury.173 

North  protested,  reminding  the  King  of  his  promise  to  Lady 
Beaulieu.  The  King,  who  was  a  man  of  his  word,  was  greatly 
disturbed.  “Your  letter,”  he  wrote  to  his  minister,  “throws  me 
into  the  greatest  state  of  uneasiness  I  ever  felt.  .  .  .  You  never 
reminded  me  of  wishing  that  title  [Earl  of  Montagu]  for  Lady 
Beaulieu  ...  I  have  accordingly  through  Lord  Bruce  acquainted 
the  Duke  that  he  will  be  Earl  of  Montagu.  I  cannot  retract. 
.  .  .  Come  immediately.  I  cannot  go  to  my  levee  nor  see  any 
mortal  till  you  have  been  here.”174  The  King’s  affection  for  the 
Brudenells  seems  not  to  have  been  untinged  with  fear.  This 
was  on  May  31st.  Lord  North  then  suggested  that  the  Duke 
might  be  persuaded  to  accept  the  title  of  Earl  of  Monthermer 
so  that  the  promise  to  Lady  Beaulieu  should  not  be  broken,  but 
while  some  way  out  of  this  dilemma  was  being  sought,  Lord 
Bruce,  without  formal  notice  to  the  King,  threw  up  the  appoint¬ 
ment  which  he  had  only  held  for  four  days  and  rushed  incon¬ 
tinently  down  to  Bath.  This  was  on  June  2nd.  The  Bishop 
of  Lichfield  broke  the  news  to  his  Majesty,  as  the  latter  himself 
declared,  “with  the  greatest  gentleness”.  “Some  difficulties 
from  Lady  Bruce,”  were  given  as  the  reason  for  this  sudden 
disappearance.  Poor  Susan,  who  had  become  mentally 
afflicted,  had  written  “a  piteous  letter,  promising  she  would  die 
if  deprived  of  her  dear  Lord”.175  Society,  however,  did  not 
accept  this  version,  and,  determined  as  usual  to  have  its  little 
joke  at  the  expense  of  the  Brudenell  brothers,  circulated  the 
story  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  very  quickly  at  odds 
with  his  new  governor,  had,  in  the  presence  of  other  members 
of  the  Household,  cunningly  asked  him  some  awkward  ques- 

173  Corr.  George  III,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  365,  366.  Lord  Bruce’s  letters  of  May  24th  and 
29th,  1776  are  in  the  Royal  Archives  (Nos.  16059  and  16071.) 

174  Corr.  George  III,  p.  367. 

176  H.  Walpole,  Corr.,  VI,  p.  347. 
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tions  about  Greek  and  Latin  which  he  was  totally  unable  to 
answer.  The  Prince,  it  was  averred,  had  proved  himself  a  better 
classical  scholar  than  Lord  Bruce,  who  became  “the  butt  of  the 
whole  Court”.176  But  whatever  the  cause,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  the  ill-health  of  his  wife,  Lord  Bruce 
had  gone  and  refused  to  return. 

The  agitation  into  which  the  King  was  thrown  by  this  event 
could  hardly  have  been  exceeded  if  some  great  national 
calamity  had  occurred.  A  sense  of  proportion  was  never  his 
strong  point.  In  his  distress  he  sent  for  the  Duke  of  Montagu 
and  besought  him  to  take  his  brother’s  place.  This  he  consented 
to  do,  but  only  on  conditions.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  North,  King 
George  in  a  few  terse  sentences  related  the  story  of  his  humili¬ 
ating  surrender  to  the  Duke’s  terms. 

“I  have  so  powerfully  shown,”  he  wrote,  “that  my  fresh 
distress  arose  from  his  [Montagu’s]  family,  that  I  have  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  supply  the  place  of  his  brother,  which  he  does 
on  the  following  conditions :  not  to  be  appointed  until  Wednes¬ 
day,  by  which  he  avoids  appearing  on  the  Birthday,  for  which 
he  has  no  clothes,177  and  that  Lord  Bruce  may  still  have  the 
Earldom  of  Ailesbury.  You  will,  therefore,  without  further 
delay  order  the  Earldom  of  Montagu  for  the  Duke  with  the 
remainder  to  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  and  her  male  heirs. 
I  am  this  instant  going  to  acquaint  my  sons  of  this 
change.”178 

This  letter  is  dated  June  2nd.  On  the  4th  the  King  wrote 
very  graciously  to  Lord  Ailesbury  from  the  Queen’s  House, 
realising  “the  pain  and  grief  he  must  have  been  tormented 
with”,  at  the  effect  his  precipitate  action  was  bound  to  have 
had  on  the  King.  He  continued : 

From  the  moment  I  had  laid  before  your  excellent  brother  my 
distress  and  the  certainty  of  yours, — duty  and  warm  attachment 
to  me,  the  strong  tie  of  brotherly  affection  for  you,  made  him 
without  the  smallest  hesitation  see  the  line  he  ought  to  pursue.  I 
was  then  relieved  from  my  personal  distress,  and  had  no  wish 
left,  but  that  your  mind  should  be  as  soon  as  possible  at  ease. 


176  R.  Huish,  Memoirs  of  George  III,  p.  340. 

177  Everyone  attending  the  Court  was  expected  to  appear  in  new  clothes  on  the 
royal  birthdays. 

178  Corr.  George  III,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  370,  371.  June  2nd,  1776  (8.0  p.m.). 
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The  Duke  [of  Montagu]  has  not  thought  it  right  to  accept  of 
an  Earldom,  that  the  world  may  see  he  has  no  other  view  in 
coming  to  my  aid  but  the  honourable  one  of  doing  his  duty.  I 
have  therefore  signed  the  warrant  for  the  Earldom  of  Ailesbury, 
and  hope  when  a  little  time  has  elapsed  to  see  you,  but  first  in 
private,  and  from  this  hour  you  shall  never  hear  me  mention 
what  has  happened,  and  the  Earl  of  Ailesbury  will  through 
life  find  in  me  the  affectionate  friend  Lord  Bruce  knew  he 
had.”179 

Lord  Bruce’s  patent  creating  him  Earl  of  Ailesbury — “the 
reward  of  his  ignorance,”  Horace  Walpole  called  it — was  duly 
sealed  on  June  ioth,  1776,  but  it  was  not  until  eight  years  later 
that  Lord  Beaulieu  was  given  his  Earldom  of  Beaulieu.  The 
Duke  of  Montagu  had  to  wait  yet  another  two  years,  and  then 
had  to  be  content  with  the  barony  of  Montagu  of  Boughton, 
granted  to  him  on  August  21st,  1786,  with  special  remainder 
to  the  second  and  every  other  younger  son  of  Elizabeth, 
Duchess  of  Buccleuch  and  their  male  issue  successively. 

The  Duke  of  Montagu  was  a  lonely  man  now  that  his  wife 
and  three  out  of  his  four  children  were  dead,  and  with  his  sole 
remaining  daughter  married  and  living  for  a  great  part  of  the 
year  in  Scotland.  He  applied  himself  therefore  with  diligence 
to  his  duties  as  Governor  to  the  young  Princes.  The  burden  of 
the  teaching  fell  upon  the  sub-preceptor,  for  which  post  a 
Mr.  Arnold,  senior  wrangler  and  tutor  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  and  a  man  well  qualified  for  the  task,  had  been 
chosen.  But  there  was  much  besides  to  be  attended  to,  which 
brought  the  Duke  into  the  closest  contact  with  the  Royal 
Family,  and  what  a  delightful  family  at  this  time  it  was.  In  his 
private  life  George  III  had  rightly  won  the  enthusiastic  regard 
of  the  nation,  though  his  homely  virtues  and  simple  tastes 
naturally  made  little  appeal  to  the  “smart  set”.  A  keen  lover  of 
home  and  country  pursuits,  and  an  early  riser,  he  would  some¬ 
times  expect  his  equerries  to  be  ready  at  six  o’clock  in  the 
morning  to  accompany  him  on  embarrassingly  early  calls  on 
his  friends  in  the  neighbourhood;  a  great  walker  and  rider, 
a  true  friend,  a  model  husband  and  devoted  father,  a  hard¬ 
working,  upright,  and  honourable  man,  his  Queen  was  at  least 
in  intention  a  kind  and  considerate  woman.  Her  failings  in  this 
respect  were  due  to  lack  of  imagination  and  to  the  strength  of 
179  R.A.,  No.  16089. 
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the  prevailing  customs  of  the  court  which  made  the  duties  of 
her  women  attendants  an  exhausting  ordeal.  The  royal 
children  were  at  the  height  of  their  youthful  charm,  beauty, 
and  high  spirits,  and  had  not  yet  developed  the  faults  and  fail¬ 
ings  which,  in  later  life,  so  often  belie  the  most  promising 
beginnings.  At  his  house  at  Richmond  the  Duke  was  con¬ 
veniently  close  to  the  palace  at  Kew  where  the  King  and 
Queen  spent  so  much  of  their  time,  with  the  young  princes  and 
princesses  with  their  own  entourages  scattered  about  in  smaller 
houses  in  the  grounds. 

In  sharing  to  a  great  degree  the  family  life  of  the  King  and 
Queen,  Montagu  no  doubt  was  able  to  find  distraction  from 
his  private  griefs.  But  it  was  not  by  any  means  all  play,  in 
spite  of  his  many  professional  assistants.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Prince  Frederick  each  had  a  considerable  suite  of  his  own. 
In  addition  to  their  governors  and  preceptors,  they  had  a 
French  and  a  German  teacher,  a  writing  master  and  a  dancing 
master,  three  pages  (who  themselves  shared  a  servant  between 
them),  four  footmen,  a  clerk  of  the  stables,  a  coachman,  a 
postilion  and  helper,  a  hobby  groom,  a  porter,  a  watchman,  a 
housekeeper  and  a  “necessary  woman”,  three  maid-servants, 
and  a  seamstress.  In  addition  each  prince  had  also  a  personal 
attendant.  In  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  case  this  functionary  was 
no  other  than  Henry  Lyte,  who  had  accompanied  young  Lord 
Monthermer  on  his  travels,  and  who  may  have  owed  his 
appointment  to  the  Duke’s  recommendation.  Finally,  a  drill 
sergeant  was  employed  to  teach  the  boys  “the  Military  Exer¬ 
cise”.  It  was  the  Duke’s  duty  to  control  and  pay  this  numerous 
retinue,  and  he  no  doubt  also  supervised  the  purchase  of  horses, 
a  formidable  item  in  the  expenditure  which  amounted  to  over 
£1,000  in  1776.  Then  the  household  and  personal  bills  had  to 
be  checked  and  paid  under  the  Duke’s  supervision,  and  packets 
of  them  with  all  their  vivid  and  homely  detail  still  survive  at 
Boughton  House.  In  the  first  year  of  his  appointment  occur  such 
items  as: 

October  2nd.  A  Lanthorn  for  the  Watchman  at  Kew  6/-. 

Nov.  20th.  To  the  man  that  sweeps  the  crossing  for  H.R.H. 

[the  Prince  of  Wales]  at  Kew  £1  is.  od. 

( The  Saddler's  account) 

2  best  red  kersey  check  horse  sheets  with  fillets,  and  breasts 
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with  embroider’d  Crest  and  Coronets  with  letters  bound  with  blue 
compleat  £2  6s.  od. 

3  best  double  mill’d  white  swanskin  saddle  cloths  double  before 
and  bound  with  silk  compleat  15/-. 

( The  WhipmakeA  s  Account  for  “H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Bishop  of  Osnaburg”).180 

Nov.  22nd.  To  2  Double  Diamond  Button  Switches  with  cyphers 
17/-,  to  2  silk  lashes  in  ditto,  2/-. 

The  boys  were  of  course  dressed  in  the  most  gorgeous  clothes 
as  the  tailors’  bills  bear  witness,  yet  with  all  this  munificent 
expenditure  some  garments  were  occasionally  sent  to  be  altered 
and  cleaned.  From  Kings  and  Padget’s,  Mercers  to  His 
Majesty,  “at  the  Wheatsheaf  and  Sun  in  Covent  Garden”,  were 
purchased  many  yards  of  “rich  white  chain  Padua”  silk,  of 
“rich  white  flower’d  velvet”,  of  “rich  green  satin”  and  so  forth. 
Many  of  these  articles  were  sent  from  London  by  river  when  the 
Royal  Family  was  at  Kew. 

The  schoolroom  books  were  bought  from  Thomas  Beckett, 
and  included  Sanderson’s  Algebra,  Pope’s  works  in  ten  volumes, 
Gray’s  Poems,  Rollin’s  Ancient  and  Roman  histories,  two 
copies  of  Upton’s  Spenser,  a  Thucydides  and  Lucretius,  Arch¬ 
bishop  Seeker’s  Lectures  in  two  volumes,  and  Destouches’ 
works  in  French.  There  is  a  formidable  account  from  the 
stationer  for  a  bottle  of  ink  and  800  pens.  The  apothecaries’ 
bills  were  very  long,  and  the  nature  of  the  boys’  ailments  can 
be  detected  in  the  frequent  occurrence,  especially  at  Christmas 
time,  of  “opening  draughts”.  Narrow  pieces  of  “plaster”  were 
bought  for  cut  fingers  and  broken  knees,  and  mysterious  bottles 
of  “Sea  water”  were  supplied  weekly,  whether  for  internal  or 
external  application  is  not  specified.  The  members  of  the 
Household  also  had  their  medicaments  provided  for  them,  and 
the  wearisome  recurrence  of  febrifuges,  aperient  and  stomachic 
draughts,  electuaries,  bleedings,  tincture  of  rhubarb,  pills, 
liniments,  embrocations  and  pots  of  honey,  point  to  the  preva¬ 
lence  then  as  now  of  the  common  cold,  and  also  to  the  effects 
of  the  over-eating  which  was  so  obviously  the  cause  of  most  of 
their  disturbances. 

180  The  Duke  of  York  had  been  elected  Bishop  of  Osnaburg  at  the  age  of  six 
months. 


Adeline,  second  wife  of  James  Thomas,  seventh  Earl  of  Cardigan  (1824-1915). 

By  A.  F.  de  Prades. 


'Hie  Battle  of  Balaclava, 
October  25th,  1854.  Lord 
Cardigan’s  engagement 
with  two  Cossacks  behind 
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Between  £17,000  and  £18,000  a  year  was  disbursed  for  the 
expenses  of  the  two  Princes.  All  salaries  were  paid  subject  to 
a  deduction  of  2\%  which,  it  may  be  assumed,  was  the  per¬ 
quisite  of  the  Duke.  Each  Prince  received  £54  12s.  od.  per 
annum  as  pocket  money.  At  the  end  of  each  quarter  the 
accounts  were  made  up,  and,  together  with  the  vouchers, 
submitted  to  the  Duke.  He  examined  them  and  if  he  were 
satisfied  wrote  underneath  “This  is  a  true  account,  Montagu”, 
with  the  date.  Montagu  then  took  the  account  to  the  King, 
who  was  most  methodical  and  meticulous  in  matters  of  this 
nature.  Questions  would  no  doubt  be  asked  and  points  of 
detail  discussed,  and  when  satisfied,  King  George  would  seize 
his  pen  and  write  at  the  foot  of  the  page :  “I  allow  this  account 
and  the  Ballance  Paid.  George  R.” 

It  was  the  Duke  of  Montagu’s  duty  to  accompany  the 
Princes  to  state  functions  and  the  weekly  drawing-rooms  at 
St.  James’s  Palace.  These  they  had  attended  regularly  from 
the  age  of  ten.181  They  were,  of  course,  generally  in  his  charge, 
and  he  was  probably  quite  unconscious  of  his  failure  in  some 
respects  to  supply  the  kind  of  guidance  which,  on  the  authority 
of  Horace  Walpole,  his  pupils  needed  and  would  have  been 
ready  to  accept.  King  George  was  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
way  in  which  the  Duke  discharged  his  duties,  and  like  so  many 
over-conscientious  and  possessive  parents  was  utterly  unaware 
that  he  had  failed  where  he  would  most  have  wished  to 
succeed.182  When  the  Prince  of  Wales  reached  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  was  given  an  establishment  of  his  own,  Prince 
Frederick  was  sent  to  Germany  to  finish  his  education,  and  the 
Duke  of  Montagu  relinquished  the  post  which  he  had  held  for 
five  years.  The  King  immediately  made  him  Master  of  the 
Horse,  remarking  to  Lord  North:  “His  behaviour  whilst  he 
has  had  the  care  of  my  children  entitles  him  to  my  warmest 
regard.”183  “The  Prince  was  good-natured,”  said  Walpole, 
“but  so  uninformed  that  he  often  said  ‘I  wish  anybody  would 

181  Mrs.  Papendiek,  Memoirs,  I,  p.  94. 

182  “Since  the  family  [i.e.,  the  household]  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  been 
established,  wrote  Walpole,  “and  that  he  was  now  past  eighteen,  it  was  impossible 
to  confine  him  entirely.  As  soon  as  the  King  went  to  bed  the  Prince  and  his 
brother  Prince  Frederick  went  to  their  mistresses  or  to.  .  .  .  The  Prince,  locked  up 
in  the  Palace,  and  restrained  from  the  society  of  women,  had  contracted  a  habit  of 
private  drinking,  and  this  winter  the  humour  (scrofula)  showed  itself  in  blotches 
all  over  his  face.”  H.  Walpole,  Last  Journals,  II,  p.  o*o. 

183  Corr.  George  III,  Vol.  V,  p.  161. 
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tell  me  what  I  ought  to  do :  nobody  gives  me  any  instruction 
for  my  conduct’.”  Walpole’s  opinion  was  that  the  Duke  of 
Montagu  was  utterly  incapable  of  giving  him  (the  Prince  of 
Wales)  any  kind  of  instruction,  and  that  his  preceptor  Bishop 
Hurd,  though  a  scholar,  was  only  a  servile  pedant,  ignorant  of 
mankind.184  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  these  later  years 
Walpole  had  his  knife  into  the  Montagus. 


VI 

JAMES  BRUDENELL’s  ELEVATION 

The  year  1780  was  a  prosperous  one  for  all  three  surviving 
Brudenells.  The  Mastership  of  the  Horse,  for  which  the  salary 
was  £1,266  per  annum,  kept  the  Duke  of  Montagu  in  close 
proximity  to  his  Royal  Master.  James,  who  had  sat  for  twenty- 
six  consecutive  years  in  the  House  of  Commons,  had  a  longing 
to  join  his  brothers  in  the  Upper  House.  As  he  was  both  a 
favourite  with  the  King  and  a  personal  friend  of  Lord  North, 
he  did  not  have  much  difficulty  in  getting  what  he  wanted, 
but,  so  soon  as  he  had  broached  the  subject  with  North,  was  in 
a  perfect  fever  of  impatience  and  anxiety,  because  of  the 
impending  general  election  and  the  need  to  tell  Lord  Ailesbury 
whether  or  not  he  would  be  standing  for  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  On  September  3rd,  1780,  he  wrote  to  him  from  London : 

My  dear  Brother, 

I  hope  you  have  received  the  letter  I  wrote  to  you  in  great  haste 
by  Friday’s  post.  Lord  N[ort]h,  from  his  great  hurry  of  business 
says  he  was  prevented  writing  to  the  Kingj yesterday  on  my  subject, 
but  he  promised  me  he  certainly  would  write  this  afternoon,  but 
to  Windsor,  and  that  Mr.  Robinson  should  send  me  his  M[ajest]y’s 
answer  tomorrow  morning.  I  press’d  his  Lordship  very  much  for 
a  speedy  answer  in  order  to  give  you  the  earliest  information.  He 
intends  to  ask  it  of  the  King  as  a  very  particular  favour  done  to 
his  Lordship  .  .  .  He  told  the  King  if  I  made  a  vacancy  at 
Marlborough  that  you  would  choose  Lord  Courtown180  in  my 
room,  which  his  Majesty  seemed  to  approve  very  much.  Your 
servant  has  promised  to  send  you  this  letter  by  the  stage  to-night. 

184  H.  Walpole,  Last  Journals,  II,  350. 

185  Lord  Courtown,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  Lord  Ailesbury ’s  nephew 
by  marriage,  was  chosen,  and  sat  for  Marlborough  consecutively  from  1780  until 
1793.  He  was,  of  course,  an  Irish  peer. 
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...  I  hope  you  don’t  think  I  have  been  dilatory  about  your 
Borough.  I  do  assure  you  I  have  been  with  Lord  North  and  Mr. 
Robinson  two  or  three  times  a  day  ever  since  I  have  been  in  town, 
and  my  mind  has  been  very  much  agitated  the  whole  time,  so  as 
to  make  me  very  nervous.  ...  If  the  King  will  not  grant  my 
request  I  hope  at  least  I  [mV]  will  allow  me  to  quit  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  shall  hope  to  be  able  to  return  to  Tunbridge  Wells 
some  time  to -morrow. 

Yrs.  most  affectionately,  etc.186 

Two  days  later  (Sept.  5th,  1780)  Lord  North  wrote  to  the 
King  and  set  the  matter  squarely  before  him : 

Upon  considering  all  that  can  be  said  for  and  against  Mr. 
Brudenell’s  wish  for  a  peerage,  the  principal  objection  appears 
to  be  that  he  has  no  estate  at  present,  and  that  he  seeks  for  this 
dignity  purely  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  fatigue  of  attending  the 
House  of  Commons.  On  the  other  [hand]  Mr.  Brudenell  is  a 
man  of  a  very  noble  family,  very  polite  manners,  much  respected 
and  generally  belov’d.  His  elder  and  his  younger  brethren  are 
both  peers.  He  will,  probably,  not  have  any  progeny,  and  he  will 
certainly  succeed  to  a  peerage,  so  that  this  creation  will  add  to  the 
House  of  Lords  for  a  very  short  time.  If  your  Majesty  consents 
to  this  promotion,  the  creation  of  peers  will  be  as  follows :  Lords 
Talbot,  Gage,  Mr.  FitzRoy,  Mr.  Brudenell,  Sir  William  Bagot, 
Sir  William  de  Grey,  Mr.  Herbert.187 

His  Majesty  did  consent,  and  on  October  17th,  1780,  James 
was  created  Baron  Brudenell  of  Deene  (his  eldest  brother  being 
Baron  Brudenell  of  Stonton  Wyville).  James’s  pleasure  and 
excitement  were  intense.  There  was  so  much  to  be  thought  of, 
so  much  to  be  done,  and  who  in  these  matters  could  better 
advise  him  than  his  youngest  brother,  who  had  been  through  it 
all,  not  once ,  but  twice  before?  He  wrote  to  him  from  Tunbridge 
Wells,  Sunday,  Sept.  17th,  1780. 

My  dear  Brother,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  two 
kind  letters  of  the  8th  and  9th  instant,  and  also  for  your  very 
friendly  congratulations.  I  have  been  so  hurried  of  late  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  answer  thenTsooner.  I  had  the  honour  of 
kissing  the  King’s  hand  last  Friday  for  myjpeerage.  He  received 
me  very  graciously.  .  .  . 

186  Ailesbury  Corr.  4312.  The  signature  is  missing. 

187  Corr .  George  III,  Vol.  V,  p.  113.  The  other  Northamptonshire  peer  created 
on  this  occasion  was  General  Charles  FitzRoy,  who  was  given  the  barony  of 
Southampton. 
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I  wish  to  know  from  you  how  many  Chaplains  a  Baron  can 
appoint.  I  have  been  told  two,  but  I  wish  to  know  it  from  you 
for  a  certainty.  You  may  imagine  I  am  very  happy  indeed  by 
having  such  an  honour  conferred  on  me  by  his  Majesty.  You 
know  my  principal  object  was  to  get  out  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  I  am  sure  you  are  very  happy  the  [“affair”  deleted ]  business 
is  settled  so  much  to  my  satisfaction. 

James  was  of  a  frugal  mind,  and  did  not  forget  to  inquire 
about  the  cost.  One  official  told  him  it  would  be  between 
£300  and  £400 ;  another,  nearly  £800.  “That,”  wrote  he,  “is  a 
large  sum  indeed.”  Perhaps  Lord  Ailesbury  could  inform  him 
on  the  matter.  There  were  other  problems,  some  of  great 
moment  to  the  family. 

Lord  Hillsborough188  told  me  [he  went  on],  I  must  sign  my 
Christian  name  to  all  letters,  etc.  till  my  Patent  is  passed,  tho’ 
I  am  called  Lord  Brudenell  from  the  time  of  my  kissing  hands, 
and  everybody  will  direct  to  me  as  a  Peer. 

I  understand  the  Chancellor  puts  a  finishing  hand  to  my 
Patent,  at  which  time  I  suppose  I  may  frank. 

The  franking  of  his  own  and  other  people’s  letters  was  a 
valuable  privilege  of  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Then  there  were  the  title  and  coat  of  arms  to  be  considered. 

I  am  very  glad  you  approve  of  the  title  our  brother  wished  me 
to  take.  I  do  very  much.189 

The  fact  that  Deene  was  this  time  to  be  brought  into  the  picture 
no  doubt  appealed  to  the  whole  family.  And  in  a  later  letter : 190 

Think  and  Thank  is  I  know  our  old  family  motto,  but  our 
brother  wishes  me  to  take  “ En  Grace  Affie ”,  which  I  shall  do,  and 
also  the  Brudenell  supporters,  as  I  cannot  take  one  of  Lady  Bru- 
denell’s  family,  as  she  is  not  the  daughter  of  a  peer.  Pray,  must  I 
add  to  my  arms  the  half  moon  as  second  brother?  What  do  you 
do,  as  an  younger  brother,  as  you  will  be  an  example  for  me  to 
follow? 

All  these  important  questions  were  discussed  with  Mr.  Bigland, 
Garter  King- of- Arms. 

188  Wills  Hill,  2nd  Viscount  Hillsborough,  ist  Baron  Harwich,  ist  Earl  and 
Marquis  of  Downshire,  1718-1793.  In  1780  he  was  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Southern  Department. 

189  Ailesbury  Corr.,  4315. 

190  Sept.  26th,  1780  (Ailesbury  Corr.,  4316). 
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“I  have  had  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Bigland  of  the 
Herald’s  Office,”  wrote  James,191 

He  flatters  me  everything  will  be  finished  with  respect  to  my 
pedigree  against  the  time  of  my  coming  to  town.  As  you  have 
never  paid  him  the  20  guineas,  I  don’t  see  why  I  should,  but  I 
thought  I  was  obliged  to  do  it. 

The  question  of  robes  was  very  difficult.  The  new  peer 
wished  at  all  costs  to  avoid  buying  new  ones,  for,  in  truth,  as  a 
younger  son,  he  had  not  much  money  to  support  his  new 
dignity.  From  whom  could  he  borrow  them?  His  late 
nephew’s  (Lord  Monthermer’s),  would  have  done  if  only  he 
could  have  got  hold  of  them,  but  neither  he  nor  Lord  Ailesbury 
dared  approach  the  Duke  of  Montagu  upon  the  subject  for 
fear  of  arousing  painful  memories,  and  discreet  inquiries  of  the 
servants  failed  to  elicit  where  they  were,  if,  indeed,  they  were 
still  in  existence.  Perhaps  Lord  Rivers,  newly  created,  would 
lend  his. 

I  suppose  he  made  new  robes  [wrote  James  to  his  brother]. 
Don’t  you  think  they  would  be  long  enough  for  me?  I  don’t 
imagine  I  am  above  three  inches  taller  than  him.  I  should  have 
no  scruple  in  asking  him,  and  I  daresay  he  would  grant  my 
request  readily.  I  have  no  idea  of  making  any  robes,  as  they 
could  be  of  no  use  to  me  but  upon  a  trial.  Apropos,  what  did  your 
Baron’s  robes  cost  you? 

Lord  Paget192  is  here  with  his  regiment.  You  know  he  is  not 
quite  so  tall  as  I  am,  but  there  is  very  little  difference  between  us. 
I  asked  the  favour  of  him  to  lend  me  his  robes.  He  answered  me 
very  politely:  “With  the  greatest  pleasure,”  but  told  me  at  the 
same  time,  they  were  made  for  the  late  Lord  Uxbridge,193  who 
was  a  short  man,  but  that  I  should  have  them  to  try  whether  they 
would  be  long  enough.  In  short,  I  should  wish  to  be  at  a  cer¬ 
tainty.  Either  Lord  Carmarthen’194  or  Lord  Sandys’195  would 

191  Oct.  18th,  1780  (Ailesbury  Corr.,  4319).  Ralph  Bigland  (1711-84)  was 
made  Garter  King-of-Arms  in  1780. 

192  Henry  (Bayly),  10th  Lord  Paget  of  Beaudesert  (1744-1812).  Earl  of  Ux¬ 
bridge  and  was  father  of  Henry  William  Paget,  1st  Marquess  of  Anglesey.  He 
succeeded  to  the  barony  of  Paget  as  heir  general  in  1769  and  assumed  the  name  of 
Paget  in  i77°*  He  was  created  Earl  of  Uxbridge  in  1784. 

193  Henry  Paget,  2nd  Earl  of  Uxbridge  (1719—69),  also  9th  Lord  Paget  of 
Beaudesert.  On  his  death  the  Earldom  of  Uxbridge  became  extinct;  he  was 
succeeded  in  the  barony  of  Paget  by  his  cousin,  Henry  Bayly.  See  previous  note. 

194  Francis  Godolphin  Osborne,  5th  Duke  of  Leeds  (1751-99).  He  was  styled 
Marquess  of  Carmarthen  between  1761  and  1789,  when  he  succeeded  his  father. 
He  was  summoned  to  Parliament  in  his  father’s  barony  of  Lord  Osborne  of 
Kiveton  in  1776. 

195  Edwin  Sandys,  2nd  Lord  Sandys  (1726-97). 
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fit  me,  but  one  is  not  sure  whether  either  of  them  will  be  in  town 
at  the  meeting  of  Parliament.196 

With  regard  to  who  should  be  his  introducers  on  taking  his 
seat,  many  names  were  canvassed.  “Lord  Willoughby,197  is 
certainly  a  very  proper  person  to  introduce  me,”  wrote  James, 
“but  what  think  you  of  our  cousin  Lord  Audley,198  for  the  other, 
if  he  should  be  in  town  at  the  meeting  of  Parliament  or  Lord 
Edgcumbe ,  who  is  my  old  acquaintance?  It  is  impossible  I  can 
have  any  objections  to  Lord  Rivers ,199  only  I  don’t  know  him  so 
well,  or  am  so  intimate  with  him  as  I  am  with  Lord  Edgcumbe. 
You  will  let  me  know  your  opinion  about  this  matter  now.”200 
On  October  gth  he  wrote  from  Tunbridge  Wells: 

My  dear  Brother, 

Upon  second  thoughts,  I  don’t  intend  writing  to  Lord  Audley. 
If  he  is  related  to  our  family,  it  must  be  at  a  very  great  distance ! 
Besides,  I  don’t  know  him,  nor  what  sort  of  a  man  he  is.  I  have 
heard  enough  of  his  father  to  know  that  he  is  a  very  absurd  man, 
therefore  I  think  upon  the  whole  it  is  better  not  to  entangle  myself 
with  his  family,  which  I  hope  you  will  approve  of. 

Lady  Bruce  has  wrote  to  Lady  Willoughby  to  beg  the  favour 
of  his  Lordship  to  be  one  of  my  introducers,  and  I  propose  asking 
either  Lord  Edgcumbe,  Lord  Rivers,  or  Lord  Cadogan201  to  be 
the  other. 

When  the  great  day  came  (Tuesday,  October  31st,  1780), 
James  was  introduced  by  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke  and  Lord 
Edgcumbe  and  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  his  brother, 
Lord  Ailesbury,  being  present.  In  whose  borrowed  plumes  he 
appeared,  history  does  not  relate. 

One  result  of  his  new  honour  gave  James  particular  satis¬ 
faction.  In  his  letter  of  September  17th,  1780202  already 

196  Ailesbury  Corr.,  4319. 

197  John  Peyto  Verney,  14th  Baron  Willoughby  de  Broke  (1738-1816.) 
Succeeded  in  1752.  He  was  a  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber  and  married  in  1761, 
Lady  Louisa  North,  sister  of  Lord  North  the  Prime  Minister. 

198  George  Thicknesse-Touchet,  19th  Baron  Audley  (1758-1818),  eldest  son 
of  Philip  Thicknesse  of  Farthinghoe,  Northants,  described  in  C.P.  as  “This  eccentric 
character”. 

199  George  Pitt  of  Stratfield  Say,  Hants,  was  born  in  1721.  He  was  M.P.  for 
Shaftesbury  (1742-47),  and  for  Dorset  (1747-74);  Envoy  to  Turin,  1761-68; 
Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  (1760-70),  and  was  created  Baron  Rivers,  May  20th, 
1776. 

200  Ailesbury  Corr.,  4315.  J.  Brudenell  to  Lord  Ailesbury,  Sept.  17th,  1780. 

201  Charles  Sloane  (1728-1807),  3rd  Baron  Cadogan;  he  was  created  Earl 
Cadogan  in  1800  and  was  M.P.  for  Cambridge. 

202  Ailesbury  Corr.,  4315. 
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quoted,  he  told  his  brother,  “I  shall  go  to  town  with  Lady  [sic'] 
Brudenell  next  Thursday,  as  she  will  be  presented  [at  Court] 
on  Friday  being  the  Coronation  Day.” 
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In  February  of  this  year  of  general  advancement  for  the 
family  (1780),  George  III  made  Lord  Ailesbury  Lieutenant  of 
Wiltshire,  after  dismissing  Lord  Pembroke.203  The  lieutenancy 
of  a  county  had  always  been  a  highly  honourable  post,  con¬ 
ferring  great  distinction  on  its  holder.  In  origin  a  military 
appointment,  by  degrees  it  had  become  partly  political  in 
character.  King  George  tried  to  increase  his  influence  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  giving  the  lieutenancies  to  adherents  of 
the  Court.  The  Opposition  naturally  resented  this  procedure 
and  a  very  pretty  quarrel  ensued,  in  which  the  King  had  finally 
to  give  way.  For  the  moment,  however,  Ailesbury  was  allowed 
to  relish  the  joys  of  his  lieutenancy  in  peace,  and  a  motion  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  subject  of  the  dismissal  of  his  pre¬ 
decessor  and  of  Lord  Carmarthen  from  the  lieutenancy  of 
the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  was  defeated  after  a  long 
debate.204 

The  Brudenells  were  quite  insatiable,  and  Ailesbury’s  next 
ambition  was  to  become  Lord  Chamberlain  to  the  Queen.  He 
invoked  the  assistance  of  his  eldest  brother.  “On  coming  home 
yesterday,”  wrote  the  King  to  Lord  North  (February  26th, 
1780),  “I  found  the  Duke  of  Montagu  had  been  with  the  Queen 
to  express  Lord  Ailesbury’s  wishes  for  her  vacant  gold  key.  His 
character  is  so  respectable  that  if  he  chooses  it,  no  man  could 
perhaps  be  found  out  so  proper.”  But  in  Lord  Fauconberg205 

203  Con .  George  III,  Vol.  V,  p.  17.  The  King  wrote  to  Lord  North  (Feb.  10th, 
I7^o),  “I  cannot  chuse  the  Lieutenancy  of  Wiltshire  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
Opposition ;  I  therefore  think  without  loss  of  time  Lord  North  should  offer  it  to 
Lord  Ailesbury.” 

204  March  6th,  1780.  H.  of  L.J.,  XXXVI,  p.  55b.  The  King  was  asked  to 
acquaint  the  House  whether  he  had  been  advised,  and  by  whom,  to  dismiss  the 
two  noble  lords  from  their  said  employment,  for  their  conduct  in  Parliament.  The 
protest  in  the  name  of  19  peers,  which  followed  the  defeat  of  the  motion,  was  in 
stronger  language  and  attributed  the  Lords’  “removal  from  their  Lieutenancies” 
directly  to  the  King. 

205  Henry  Belasyse,  2nd  Earl  Fauconberg  (1743-1802),  was  a  great  favourite  of 
George  III,  and  a  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber  (1777). 
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there  was  another  applicant  in  the  field,  and  North  was 
instructed  by  the  King  to  tell  Fauconberg  that  he  (North)  was 
“not  certain  whether  prior  applications  and  of  great  weight  may 
not  have  been  made  already  to  both  the  King  and  the  Queen”.206 
After  long  hesitation  Lord  Ailesbury  was  appointed  at  the  end 
of  December,  1781, 20 7  at  a  salary  of  £1,200  per  annum. 

Thus,  in  the  course  of  less  than  twelve  months,  the  eldest 
brother  had  been  made  Master  of  the  Horse,  the  second  had 
received  a  peerage,  and  the  youngest  had  been  given  a  County 
Lieutenancy  and  been  made  Chamberlain  to  the  Queen.  But 
for  Lord  Ailesbury  and  the  King,  particularly  for  the  King, 
disappointment  and  humiliation  were  waiting  round  the  corner. 

In  1782  the  storm  broke,  and,  for  the  only  time  in  their  lives, 
and  in  spite  of  themselves,  the  Brudenells  were  caught  up  into 
high  politics.  The  war  with  the  American  colonies  was  going 
badly  and  the  North  administration  was  tottering  to  its  fall. 
In  the  spring  of  this  year  the  King  was  obliged  to  send  for  the 
Opposition,  who,  headed  by  Rockingham  as  first  Minister, 
demanded  a  clean  sweep,  not  only  of  the  members  of  the 
Government  but  also  of  the  Royal  Household.  They  went 
further  and  insisted  that  the  two  Lieutenants  who  had  been 
displaced  to  make  room  for  Lords  Ashburnham208  and  Ailes¬ 
bury  should  be  re-instated.  The  King  was  particularly  dis¬ 
tressed  over  Ailesbury’s  dismissal,  and  fought  tooth  and  nail 
on  his  behalf.  “The  whole  party,”  he  wrote  in  a  private  letter 
to  the  Duke  of  Montagu,  “will  rather  see  the  country  in  a  flame 
than  not  restore  the  late  Lieutenants  of  Wilts  and  East  Yorks 
to  those  county  honours.  You  know  how  I  love  Lord  Ailesbury. 
I  trust  he  will  feel  that  this  goes  to  my  soul.  I  have  wrote  him 
my  distress,  but  I  trust  it  will  not  make  him  quit  the  Queen’s 
family,  as  he  must  see  how  I  am  used.  Do  not  let  him  add  to 
my  distress.  I  must  add  Lord  Shelburn  has  done  all  he  could 
to  prevent  the  change  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  but  without  effect. 
George  R.”209  Ailesbury  took  his  removal  very  much  to  heart, 

206  Con.  George  III,  Vol.  V,  p.  22. 

207  Ailesbury  Corr.,  3201. 

208  John  Ashburnham  (of  Ashburnham  in  Sussex),  2nd  Earl  of  Ashburnham 
(1724-1812),  was  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber  (1748-62),  and  from  177510  1782. 
He  was  Master  of  the  Great  Wardrobe  (1765-75). 

209  Con.  George  III,  Vol.  V,  p.  422.  William  Petty,  2nd  Earl  of  Shelburne 
(i737-j8o5).  He  was  a  strong  opponent  of  King  George  Ill’s  policy.  He  became 
Home  Secretary  in  1782  under  Rockingham,  and  1st  Lord  of  the  Treasury  on 
Rockingham’s  death.  He  was  created  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  in  1 784. 
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and,  while  the  matter  still  hung  in  the  balance,  poured  out  his 
feelings  to  his  brother  James,  who  tried  to  comfort  him: 

My  dear  Brother  [James  wrote],210  I  have  received  your  note.  I 
beg  pardon  in  differing  from  you,  but  I  cannot  see  the  thing  that 
may  happen  to  you  at  all  as  a  disgrace.  Everybody  of  common 
sense  must  know  that  the  King  is  forced  to  do  it  much  against  his 
inclination,  as  he  is  obliged  to  do  many  other  things.  I  hope  when 
you  come  to  think  coolly  on  this  subject,  you  will  be  of  my  opinion, 
I  should  think  our  brother  is,  tho’  I  have  not  yet  talked  to  him 
on  the  subject.  I  should  wish  to  talk  to  you  on  the  King’s  side  to¬ 
morrow  before  the  Drawing  Room.  Perhaps  by  that  time  I  may 
have  a  message  to  deliver  you  from  his  Majesty  as  he  promised 
me  to  speak  to-day  to  Lord  Shelburn  on  the  subject.  .  .  .  Yours 
most  affectly.,  B. 

A  few  hours  later  he  wrote  again:211 
St.  James’s  .  .  .  J  past  1. 

My  dear  Brother,  I  have  just  left  the  Closet.  I  said  everything 
you  would  wish  me  to  do.  The  King  gave  great  attention  to  all 
I  said,”  [Lord  Ailesbury  had  added  a  marginal  note  here: 
“about  my  continuing  Custos  Rotulorum  to  save  my  credit  in 
the  county”],  and  desired  me  to  assure  you  that  he  would  speak 
to  Lord  Shelburn  on  the  subject,  but  said  at  the  same  time,  ‘I 
doubt  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  succeed.’  He  said  T  rather  think 
I  shall  not,  but  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  serve  Lord  Ailesbury.’ 
Lord  Rockingham  told  the  King  he  was  very  much  hurt  that 
you  was  to  be  removed  from  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Wiltshire, 
as  he  had  a  great  personal  regard  for  you,  but  it  could  not  be 
avoided.  Yrs.  a., 

B. 


But  Shelburne  would  not  budge,  though  he  wrote  kindly  to 
Ailesbury  when  informing  him  that  he  must  go. 

There  was  a  far  greater  storm  over  the  dismissal  of  the 
Government  and  the  Household.  Thurlow,212  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  was  allowed  to  remain,  and  the  King,  by  his 
obstinacy,  managed  to  save  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Bedchamber, 
and  his  beloved  Master  of  the  Horse.  For  the  Duke  of  Montagu, 

210  March  27th,  1782  (Ailesbury  Corr.,  3170). 

211  March  27th,  1782  (Ailesbury  Corr.,  3169). 

212  Edward  Thurlow,  1st  Baron  Thurlow  (1731-1806),  Lord  Chancellor 

D78-83,  1783-92. 
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his  master  was  willing  to  sacrifice  everything,  and  a  constitu¬ 
tional  crisis  of  the  first  magnitude  very  nearly  developed.  In  his 
chagrin  at  the  triumph  of  his  enemies  and  the  loss  of  his  friends, 
King  George  sat  down  and  wrote  out  the  draft  of  his  abdication 
in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  \ Vales,  stating  that  “with  much 
sorrow55  he  “finds  he  can  be  of  no  further  utility  to  his  native 
country,  which  drives  him  to  the  painful  step  of  quitting  it  for 
ever  . -13  It  may  well  have  been  the  news  of  the  King’s  inten¬ 
tion  which  drove  the  Rockingham  Whigs  to  capitulate  over 
the  Duke,  whose  dismissal  they  desired  on  account  of  his 
growing  hostility  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  of  his  well-known 
influence  with  the  King.  But  no  pen  of  a  later  writer  can 
describe  these  events  and  the  King’s  distress  so  vividly  as  his 
own  letters.  On  March  27th,  1782  (the  day  of  his  interview 
with  Lord  Brudenell  about  the  Wiltshire  Lieutenancy),  he 
wrote  from  the  Queen’s  House  to  Lord  North : 

Lord  North,  At  last  the  fatal  day  is  come  which  the  misfortunes 
of  the  times  and  the  sudden  change  of  sentiments  of  the  House  of 
Commons  have  drove  me  to,  of  changing  the  ministry  and  a  more 
general  removal  of  other  persons  than,  I  believe,  was  ever  known 
before.  I  have  to  the  last  fought  for  individuals,  but  the  number 
I  have  saved,  except  my  Bedchamber,  is  incredibly  few. 

\  ou  would  hardly  believe  that  even  the  Duke  of  Montagu  was 
strongly  run  at,  but  I  declared  I  would  sooner  let  confusion  follow 
than  part  with  the  late  governor  of  my  sons  and  so  unexception¬ 
able  a  man.  At  last  I  have  succeeded,  so  that  he  and  Lord  Ash- 
burnham  remain.214 

The  effusion  of  my  sorrows  has  made  me  say  more  than  I  in¬ 
tended,  but  I  ever  did  and  ever  shall  look  upon  you  as  a  friend  as 
well  as  faithful  servant.215 

To  his  friend  the  Duke  of  Montagu  he  wrote: 

Duke  of  Montagu,  \  our  heart  which  is  ever  affectionate  must, 

I  am  certain,  feel  for  my  situation  at  an  hour  when  not  only  all 
my  ministers  except  the  Chancellor,  and  most  of  my  Court,  ex- 
cept  yourself,  Lord  Ashburnham,  and  my  Bedchamber  in  its 
different  branches  are  also  swepped.  [ffr] .  The  agitation  of  my 
mind  you  may  discover  by  the  badness  of  my  writing.216 

213  Con.  George  III ,  Vol.  V,  p.  425. 

214  Ashburnham  as  Groom  of  the  Stole. 

216  C°rr‘  George  Vo1'  V’  P*  42  n 

Ibid.,  p.  422.  Many  years  later,  Horace  Walpole  set  down  his  comments  on 
these  events :  ‘The  new  ministers  [that  is,  the  Rockingham  ministry]  ‘had  offered 
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Three  years  after  these  events  James’s  wife  was  taken  seriously 
ill  with  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  or  pneumonia,  as  it  would 
now  be  called.  It  was  in  the  depths  of  winter  and  great  was 
the  anxiety  of  her  friends.  She  took  a  turn  for  the  better,  and 
old  Lord  Guilford,  father  of  the  former  Minister,  Lord  North, 
was  able  to  write  to  Mrs.  Delany:217  “Lady  Brudenell  mends 
every  day.”218  But  five  days  later  she  had  been  “blooded 
again”,  was  to  be  blistered  and  to  take  James’s  Powder — was, 
in  fact,  undergoing  a  course  of  thorough  “discipline”,  as  these 
eighteenth-century  remedies  were  not  inaptly  called  by  their 
victims.  “I  am  very  uneasy  about  her,”  wrote  Lord  Guilford, 
and  well  he  might  be,  for  eight  days  later  she  succumbed — 
more  probably  to  the  remedies  than  the  disease.219  Eleven  years 
previously  a  course  of  James’s  Powders  was  popularly  supposed 
to  have  caused  the  death  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.220  Lord  Guil¬ 
ford,  whose  grief  at  the  death  of  his  old  friend  was  sincere, 
again  made  Mrs.  Delany  his  confidante :  “A  link  fails  in  that 
chain  of  comfortable  friendship  which  has  held  us  together  for 
a  long  course  of  years,”  he  wrote,  “poor  Lord  Brudenell  is  as 
well  in  health  as  one  could  expect  him  to  be ;  but  his  nerves  and 
spirits  are  very  much  agitated.  Lord  Ailesbury,  Mr.  Bowlby 
and  Lady  Mary  Bowlby221  have  shown  the  most  affectionate 
care  and  attention  to  him,  and  all  our  part  of  the  family  give 
our  assistance  towards  administering  comfort  as  far  as  we  are 
able.  I  have  had  so  much  experience  of  their  Majesties’  good 
hearts,  that  I  am  persuaded  they  feel  for  us.”222  Even  Horace 
Walpole  seemed  to  drop  his  sarcasms  for  once.  “You  know, 
to  be  sure,  Madam,”  he  told  Lady  Upper  Ossory,  “that  Lady 
Brudenell  is  dead.  Everybody  laments  her,  for  she  was  per- 

his  Majesty  to  save  any  two  of  his  chief  officers  he  would  name’  [referring  to  the 
Officers  of  the  Household] .  He  had  not  only  accepted  so  humiliating  a  boon,  but 
had  marked  two  of  the  most  insignificant  of  his  servants  as  the  victims  to  be  spared 
— the  Duke  of  Montagu  and  Lord  Ashburnham.  For  the  first  there  was  a  seeming 
pretence  of  decency  as  Governor  of  his  son.  The  real  reason  was  that  he  was  not 
only  the  spy  on  that  son  but  the  only  man  alive  in  whom  the  King  had  any  con¬ 
fidence  or  with  whom  he  talked  freely  about  his  son,  though  he  was  totally  unfit 
to  be  either  Governor  to  the  son  or  Counsellor  to  the  father.”  (H.  Walpole, 
Last  Journals ,  II,  p.  428.) 

217  Mary  Granville  (1700-88),  married  (1)  Alexander  Pendarves,  (2)  in  1743, 
Patrick  Delany.  She  was  a  friend  of  Swift  and  of  Fanny  Burney,  also  of  George  III 
and  Queen  Charlotte  who  were  devoted  to  her. 

218  Con.  of  Mrs.  Delany,  Series  ii,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  327  (Dec.  30th,  1785). 

219  January  12  th,  1786. 

220  Journals  of  Madame  D’Arblay  (Fanny  Burney),  II,  p.  317m 

221  She  was  Lord  Brudenell’s  sister. 

222  Delany  op.  cit.,  p.  338. 
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fectly  unexceptionable.”223  Lady  BrudenelFs  burial  took  place 
on  January  26th,  1786,  in  Lord  Dartmouth’s  family  vault  in 
the  church  of  the  Trinity  Minories  in  London,  a  fortnight 
after  her  death.224 

In  the  following  autumn  James  had  a  fall  from  his  horse, 
but  without  serious  consequences.225  He  was  in  constant 
attendance  on  the  King  during  his  illness  in  the  winter  of 
1788-89,  and  while  remaining  as  loyal  as  his  brothers  were  to 
his  sovereign,  his  easy-going  temperament  enabled  him  at  the 
same  time  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Duke  of  York.  He  even  came  under  the  personal  influence  of 
the  Prince  for  a  short  time. 

This  strange  phase  in  his  career  which  set  all  London  tittering 
occurred  in  the  autumn  of  1788,  less  than  two  years  after  the 
death  of  Lady  Brudenell.  James,  though  he  had  had  the 
reputation  of  a  gay  dog  in  his  youth,  had  led  a  steady  and 
respectable  life  for  many  years.  Now  he  suddenly  threw  off  all 
restraints  and  went  down  to  Brighton  to  enjoy  himself  in  the 
very  doubtful  company  by  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
surrounded.  The  story  is  told  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Storer,226 
to  Mr.  Eden,227  October  9th,  1788. 

Dear  Eden, 

I  have  received  two  letters  from  you  in  the  course  of  the  last 
month  ...  I  ought  and  I  intended  daily  to  have  written  to  you, 
but  during  my  tour  I  have  been  in  such  perpetual  dissipation  that 
I  really  have  never  been  able  to  undertake  writing  to  any  person 
whatever.  .  .  .  From  Tunbridge  Wells  I  went  to  Battle  in 
Sussex,  where  I  stayed  a  week,  looking  at  beautiful  prospects,  old 
castles,  ruinated  palaces,  and  ancient  abbeys :  and  of  course  I 
viewed  the  very  spot  where  William  conquered  and  where  Harold 
fell. 

I  continued  my  progress  from  thence  to  Brightelmstone  where 
I  passed  the  next  week,  but  not  in  the  same  manner  that  I  did 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Sussex.  Everything  I  saw  at  Brightelmstone 
was  either  new  or  modern. 

It  seemed  as  if  all  the  gayest  and  the  prettiest  women  in  England 

223  Con .,  VIII,  p.  538. 

224  E.  M.  Tomlinson,  A  History  of  the  Minories  (1907),  p.  403.  I  am  indebted  to 
Miss  Hope  Emily  Allen  for  this  reference. 

225  Carlisle  MSS.,  p.  650. 

ti/^26  Morris  Storer  (1746-99),  M.P.  and  an  intimate  of  Lord  North: 

Conspicuous  in  society”  ( D.N.B. ). 

2~7  William  Eden  (1744-1814),  statesman  and  diplomatist,  created  Baron 
Auckland  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland  in  1789  and  in  the  peerage  of  England,  1793. 
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of  a  certain  class  had  come  to  market  on  the  Steyne.  Authorised 
by  the  royal  example,  everybody  thought  himself  at  liberty  to 
do  as  the  Prince  himself  did.  Every  votary  at  Mrs.  Weston’s 
court  thought  herself  as  good,  in  some  respects,  as  the  lady  who 
seemed  to  hold  the  first  rank  in  the  place.  I  was  curious  to  ob¬ 
serve  at  the  playhouse  the  climax  of  immorality  from  the  lowest 
to  the  first  ranged  round  the  boxes. 

But  nothing  was  so  singular  here  as  to  see  our  friend  Lord 
Brudenell  in  so  new  a  point  of  view.  He  was  living  with  all  these 
fair  nymphs  in  the  easiest  manner.  How  far  his  virtue  was  in 
danger  I  will  not  pretend  to  say,  but  if  Cato  would  not  trust  him¬ 
self  at  Baiae,  I  should  think  his  Lordship  runs  some  risk  of 
Brighthelmstone.  He  is  now  no  longer  called  his  Honour,  but  the 
familiar  appellation  of  Cockie  is  substituted  in  its  stead.  It  is  said 
a  great  personage  is  prodigiously  amused  with  this  new  cog¬ 
nomen  which  the  Keeper  of  his  Privy  Purse  has  acquired.228 

A  quarrel  between  Lord  Brudenell  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
followed  hard  upon  these  scenes  of  dissipation,  which  was  not 
made  up  till  the  following  year.  “Have  you  heard  of  the 
peace?”  people  said  to  each  other  in  London.  Thoughts  flew 
to  Russia  and  Turkey  then  at  war,  but  it  was  the  peace  between 
the  Prince  and  the  Keeper  of  the  King’s  Privy  Purse  which  was 
meant.  Whatever  else  James  Lord  Brudenell  did  or  failed  to 
do,  he  certainly  afforded  his  contemporaries  a  great  deal  of 
amusement.  “The  nonsense  of  one  age  is  not  the  nonsense  of 
another,”  wrote  Horace  Walpole  to  Lady  Upper  Ossory,  “and 
who  knows  but  Lord  Brudenell  may  cease  to  be  laughed  at  in  a 
future  reign.”229 

The  Duke  of  Montagu,  after  the  political  upheavals  of  1782, 
was  left  in  peace  to  enjoy  his  appointments  of  Master  of  the 
Horse  and  Governor  of  Windsor  Castle  till  the  end  of  his  life, 
which  enjoyments  do  not  seem  to  have  been  greatly  disturbed 
by  such  world-shaking  events  as  the  French  Revolution,  though 
he  had  been  greatly  distressed  by  the  return  of  the  King’s 
mental  illness  in  the  winter  of  1788-89. 

George  Ill’s  regal  dignity  and  love  of  excursions  and  royal 
progresses,  together  with  the  needs  of  his  enormous  family, 

228  Auckland  Correspondence,  II,  p.  235.  James  was  made  Privy  Purse  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  in  1756  (Gent's  Mag.,  p.  500),  but  it  is  uncertain  when  George  III  re¬ 
appointed  him  after  he  became  King.  Sir  Lewis  Namier  tells  me  that  Lord  Bute 
was  Privy  Purse  from  1 760  to  August  1 763,  and  was  then  succeeded  by  Sir  William 
Breton,  who  died  in  1773.  James  may  have  succeeded  Breton. 

229  Con.,  IX,  pp.  166,  167. 
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demanded  a  very  considerable  stable,  and  the  Duke  of  Mon¬ 
tagu’s  responsibility  as  Master  of  the  Horse  can  have  been  no 
sinecure.  In  1 786,  for  example,  there  were  in  the  royal  stables 
sixty  saddle  and  seventy  coach-horses,  apart  from  twelve  horses 
which  the  Duke  had  for  his  own  official  use.  Montagu  was  head 
of  a  huge  and  elaborate  establishment  with  high-sounding  and 
delightful  names.  There  were  in  the  department  of  the  Master 
of  the  Horse,  five  equerries,  four  pages  of  honour,  a  clerk  of  the 
stables,  two  yeomen  riders,  seven  coachmen,  seven  postilions, 
eighteen  grooms,  a  chaiseman,  a  postchaiseman,  sixteen  foot¬ 
men,  four  chairmen,  and  others,  including  a  stable-keeper  each 
at  Hampton  Court,  Kensington,  and  Newmarket.  To  rule  over 
this  army  of  servants  must  at  times  have  been  an  exacting  task. 
It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  cream-coloured  horses  for  the  royal 
coach  such  as  were  maintained  until  the  reign  of  Edward  VII, 
were  already  in  use  in  the  Duke  of  Montagu’s  time.230 

It  was  of  course  Montagu’s  duty  to  attend  the  King  on  the 
long  expeditions  on  horseback  of  which  his  royal  master  was  so 
fond,  and  he  was  as  great  a  favourite  as  ever  with  the  royal 
family.  He  seems  also  to  have  been  popular  with  the  members 
of  the  Household,  and  particularly  with  Fanny  Burney,  the 
famous  novelist,  who  from  1 786  to  1 790  was  Assistant  Keeper  of 
the  Robes  to  Queen  Charlotte.  Miss  Burney  was  always  pleased 
to  see  the  Duke,  when,  sometimes  by  himself  and  sometimes 
accompanied  by  other  gentlemen  of  the  Household,  he  would 
drop  into  tea  with  her  and  the  odious  Mrs.  Schwellenburg, 
Queen  Charlotte’s  personal  attendant,  who  made  poor  Fanny’s 
life  so  miserable.  Here  he  would  frequently  meet  Mrs.  Delany, 
one  of  the  most  charming  and  best-loved  women  of  her  time. 
The  King  and  Queen  were  quite  touchingly  devoted  to  her, 
and  had  provided  her  with  a  house  at  Windsor  in  her  old  age. 
Passages  in  the  journals  and  letters  of  both  Mrs.  Delany 
and  Miss  Burney231  afford  glimpses  of  the  old  Duke  in  his 
daily  life  at  the  Court  which  are  almost  photographic  in  their 
vividness. 

Soon  after  Fanny  Burney’s  appointment  at  Court,  Mrs. 
Delany  paid  her  a  visit  at  Windsor  Castle  and  asked  for  some 
tea.  Miss  Burney  rang  the  bell,  but  getting  no  answer  ran  out 

230  Ailesbury  MSS.,  p.  279. 

231  Miss  Burney’s  letters  and  journals  are  published  under  the  name  of  Madame 
d’Arblay,  which  she  afterwards  became. 
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into  the  passage,  and  opened  a  door.  The  room  was  full  of 
uniforms.  Covered  with  confusion  she  prepared  to  fly,  but 
looking  back  over  her  shoulder,  she  spied  the  Duke  of  Montagu, 
recognising  him  by  his  Garter  star.  He  invited  her  in,  having 
come  to  the  Castle  on  purpose  to  pay  her  his  respects.  She 
entered,  but  quickly  had  to  make  another  retreat,  for  this  time 
the  King  himself  appeared  along  the  passage  to  carry  the  Duke 
away  to  the  Queen’s  rooms.232 

When  in  1787  the  Duke  of  York  returned  home  after  a  seven 
years’  absence  in  Germany,  the  terrace  at  Windsor  was  crowded 
to  sei|  him.  The  Duke  of  Montagu  “was  greatly  moved  with 
pleasure”  at  the  sight  of  his  former  charge.  After  joining  in  the 
general  welcome,  he  went  on  to  tea  with  Fanny  Burney.  Later 
in  the  evening  the  King  arrived  to  fetch  Mrs.  Delany,  who 
departed  to  the  royal  apartments  leaning  on  the  Duke  of 
Montagu’s  arm.233 

Many  pleasant  glimpses  of  the  Duke  a  few  years  earlier  are 
also  to  be  found  in  the  letters  of  Mrs.  Delany.  In  the  summer 
of  1778,  the  Royal  Family  drove  en  masse  with  all  their  attend¬ 
ants  from  Windsor  to  Bulstrode  to  visit  the  Dowager  Duchess  of 
Portland234  on  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  birthday.  “Now  the  hurly 
burly’s  done,”  wrote  Mrs.  Delany,  who  was  staying  in  the 
house,  after  the  departure  of  this  somewhat  formidable  invasion. 
“Their  Majesties,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  their  Royal 
Highnesses  four  Princes  beside,  and  three  Princesses,  the  Duke 
of  Montagu,  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  [Dr.  Hurd],  two  generals, 
five  gentlemen,  Lady  Weymouth,235  Lady  Charlotte  Finch,236 
and  Miss  Goldsworthy,237  and  thirty- two  servants,  all  break¬ 
fasted  at  Bulstrode  on  Wednesday  the  12th  of  August.”  She 
declared  herself  in  love,  not  only  with  the  King,  but  with  the 
Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  “for  I  found  myself,”  she 

232  Journals  of  Madame  d’Arblay,  III,  pp.  82,  83. 

233  Ibid.,  Ill,  p.  298. 

234  Margaret  Harley,  (1715-85),  daughter  of  the  2nd  Earl  of  Oxford.  She 
married  William  Bentinck,  2nd  Duke  of  Portland,  in  1734.  He  died  in  1762. 
She  died  at  Bulstrode,  Bucks  (an  ancient  home  of  the  Brudenells). 

235  Elizabeth  Bentinck,  daughter  of  the  2nd  Duke  of  Portland.  She  married 
in  1759,  Thomas  Thynne,  3rd  Viscount  Weymouth,  who,  in  1789,  was  created 
Marquess  of  Bath.  She  was  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber  and  Mistress  of  the  Robes  to 
Queen  Charlotte,  and  died  in  1825,  aged  90. 

236  Eldest  daughter  of  Daniel  Finch,  8th  Earl  of  Winchilsea. 

237  Miss  (or  Mrs)  Goldsworthy  was  sub-governess  to  the  younger  daughters  of 
George  III.  She  was  appointed  in  1774,  on  the  recommendation  of  Lady  Charlotte 
Finch,  who  was  governess.  (Mrs.  Delany,  Autobiography.  2nd  series,  II,  p.  76n, 
and  III,  p.  148.) 
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wrote,  “so  perfectly  at  ease  that  I  did  not  feel  the  least  fluttered. 
.  .  .  The  Royals  walked  through  the  great  apartments,  admired 
everything  they  saw,  the  young  ones  full  of  observation  and 
proper  questions,  some  skipping,  some  whistling,  and  delighted 
above  measure,  charm’d  with  the  excellent  breakfast  and  eat 
abundantly  ...  I  want  real  eloquence  to  do  justice  to  their 
graceful  and  engaging  manner  of  accepting  the  entertainment 
prepared  for  them.”238 

On  another  occasion  Mrs.  Delany  was  visiting  their  Majesties 
at  Windsor.  The  King  sent  all  his  guests  into  the  drawing-room, 
shut  the  door  upon  them  and  forbade  them  to  leave  until  he 
opened  it.  On  their  release  in  half  an  hour’s  time  they  found 
the  next  room  prepared  for  a  concert,  at  which  they  were 
entertained  by  a  mimic,  who  diverted  the  company  by  taking 
off  all  the  singers  of  the  day.  Tea  and  cards  followed  at  which 
there  were  present  the  King  and  Queen,  the  Duchess  of  Port¬ 
land,  Lady  Weymouth,  Lady  Courtown,  Lady  Boston,239  and 
the  Duke  of  Montagu.240 

But  perhaps  the  most  charming  of  all  the  conversation  pieces 
by  contemporary  writers  which  bring  the  Duke  of  Montagu 
into  the  picture,  is  Miss  Burney’s  description  of  the  royal  pro¬ 
cession  on  the  terrace  at  Windsor  Castle  on  Princess  Amelia’s 
birthday  in  1786.  It  was  the  regular  custom  of  the  King  and 
Queen  to  walk  on  the  terrace  on  fine  evenings,  and  to  show 
themselves  to  the  public.  On  this  particular  occasion,  wrote 
Miss  Burney : 

It  was  really  a  mighty  pretty  procession.  The  little  Princess 
just  turned  of  three  years  old,  in  a  robe-coat  covered  with  fine 
muslin,  a  dressed  close  cap,  white  gloves,  and  a  fan,  walked  on 
alone  and  first,  highly  delighted  in  the  parade,  and  turning  from 
side  to  side  to  see  everybody  as  she  passed,  for  all  the  terracers 
stand  up  against  the  walls  to  make  clear  passage  for  the  Royal 
Family,  the  moment  they  come  in  sight. 

Then  followed  the  King  and  Queen,  no  less  delighted  them¬ 
selves  with  the  joy  of  their  little  darling.  The  Princess  Royal, 
leaning  on  Lady  Elizabeth  Waldegrave,  followed  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance. 

238  Corr.  of  Mrs.  Delany,  V,  pp.  374,  375. 

239  Christiana,  daughter  of  Paul  Methuen,  of  Corsham,  Wilts.  She  married 
Frederick  Irby,  2nd  Baron  Boston  in  1775.  He  was  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber  from 
1780  until  his  death  in  1825. 

240  Delany,  op.  cit.,  V,  478. 
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Next  came  the  four  younger  Princesses,  each  with  an  attendant 
lady,  then  General  Bude  and  the  Duke  of  Montagu,  followed  in 
the  rear  by  Major  Price,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  the  crowd 
from  pressing  too  near.  How,  on  sight  of  Mrs.  Delany,  “the 
King  instantly  stopped  to  speak  to  her,”  how  the  Queen  also 
stopped,  the  Princesses  curtseyed  to  her  and  to  Miss  Burney, 
and  how  the  Princess  Amelia  gave  Miss  Burney  a  kiss,  is  all 
most  charmingly  described,  and  it  is  easy  to  picture  the  hand¬ 
some  figure  of  the  old  Duke  in  his  fine  clothes — wig,  frock  coat, 
and  knee  breeches — looking  on  at  this  happy  scene  with  a 
benevolent  smile.241 

As  the  Brudenells  were  all  on  the  best  of  good  terms  with 
each  other,  the  Duke  of  Montagu  found  an  additional  pleasure 
in  his  Court  duties  from  the  fact  that,  instead  of  separating  him 
from  his  relatives,  as  is  usually  the  case,  they  brought  him  into 
the  very  bosom  of  his  own  family.  Not  only  were  his  two 
younger  brothers,  his  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Robert  Brudenell,  and 
her  daughter,  Augusta,  continually  about  the  Court  in  their 
various  capacities  as  members  of  the  Household,  but  his 
favourite  niece,  Lady  Courtown  (daughter  of  his  sister  Mary 
Powys),  was  Lady-in-Waiting  to  the  Queen,  while  her  husband 
was  for  many  years  Treasurer  of  the  Household.242 

So  even  ceremonial  occasions  partook  very  much  of  the 
nature  of  family  gatherings  for  the  Brudenells  at  this  period  of 
their  history.  When  Lord  Ailesbury,  through  the  intercession 
of  his  brother  James  with  the  King,  had  applied  for  and 
obtained  the  Order  of  the  Thistle,243  both  his  brothers  and  his 
nephew  were  present  at  his  investiture  in  the  King’s  Closet, 
while  those  attending  the  Levee  in  an  adjoining  chamber 
crowded  round  the  open  door  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings.  The  Brudenells  afterwards  held  a  private  reception  of  their 
own  in  the  Queen’s  Bedchamber,  where  their  friends  joined 
them  to  offer  their  congratulations.  Here  Lord  Ailesbury,  as 
he  confided  to  his  diary,  “continued  walking  about,  but  not 
without  apprehension  which  I  had  about  return  of  giddiness 
from  the  state  of  my  stomach.”244 

The  eldest  and  the  youngest  brothers  were  constantly  giving 
each  other  lifts  in  their  coaches.  Lord  Ailesbury  had  to  mind 

241  D’Arblay,  II,  op.  cit.,  pp.  431,  432. 

242  From  1784  to  1793. 

243  H.M.C. ,  Ailesbury  MSS.,  Nov.  24th,  1786. 

244  Ibid.,  p.  275;  Nov.  29th,  1786. 
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his  p  s  and  q  s  with  the  Duke,  remarking  that  when  they  were 
dnving  together  to  join  the  King  and  Queen  at  the  private  view 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  “I  took  care  to  sit  on  left  of  the  Duke, 
as  he  joked  last  year  about  my  taking  right  of  him.” 243  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  was  there  to  show  the  royal  party  round. 
The  King  wore  a  grey  mourning  frock-coat,  buttoned  up,  but 
the  Brudeneil  brothers  characteristically  left  their  coats  un¬ 
buttoned  and  showed  their  ribbons. 

On  another  occasion  the  brothers  accompanied  their 
Majesties  and  five  o±  the  Princesses  to  an  evening  party  at  the 
Duchess  of  Ancaster  s.247  ’’There  were  flutes  and  clarionets 
which  played  in  the  parlour  as  the  King  and  Queen  went  up 
and  downstairs.”  Tea  and  ices  were  provided.  The  Northum- 
berlands,2-  Aylesfords,243  all  the  Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber  and 
many  grand  people  were  present,  but  Lord  Exeter249  had 
invited  his  friends  to  his  own  house  to  hear  a  famous  singer  and 
begged  to  be  excused.250 

Then  there  was  the  famous  excursion  to  Mr.  Samuel  Whit¬ 
bread  s  City  brewery,  where  among  other  sights  they  saw  a 
horse  seventeen  hands  high,  and  a  steam-engine  shown  bv  a 
clerk  o:  forty  years'  service  in  the  firm.  4 4 The  King  stood  all  the 
time,  wrote  Lord  Ailesbury,  "and  only  ate  bread  and  butter, 
ihe  Queen  told  the  Duke  of  Montagu  how  good  the  brown 
bread  was,  and  ate  some,  44which  I  declined”,  said  the  Duke, 
4 ’till  the  King  cut  me  a  piece  and  I  put  a  little  butter  on  it.” 
The  ladies  “eat  heartily  of  fowl,  ice,  and  strawberries”.  After 
going  all  over  the  brewery  the  King  remarked  to  Lord  Ailesbury 
that  his  doctor,  Sir  Richard  Jebb,251  had  told  him  that  Mr. 
Whitbread  cleared  £37,000  a  year  out  of  his  business. 

A  fortnight  later,  when  Lord  Ailesbury  went  to  drink  a  dish 

243  April  27th,  1787.  Ibid.,  p.  279. 

Mary  Anne,  daughter  o:  Peter  Layard,  Eaq.,  of  Sutton  Friars,  Canterbury, 
2nd  wife  of  Brownlow  Bertie,  5th  and  last  Duke  of  Ancaster.  She  was  bom  in  1743, 
married  in  1769,  and  died  in  1804. 

247  Hugh  Percy,  2nd  Duke  of  Northumberland  (1742-1817),  a  distinguished 
soldier.  He  succeeded  his  father  the  first  Duke  in  1786.  His  second  wife,  here 
mentioned,  whom  he  married  in  1779,  was  Frances  Julia,  daughter  of  Peter 
Burrell,  Esq.,  of  Langley  Park,  Kent.  She  died  in  1820. 

i4a  Heneage  Finch,  4th  Earl  of  Aylesford  (1751-1812),  wa s  Lord  of  the  Bed¬ 
chamber,  Captain  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  and  Lord  Steward.  His  wife  was 
Lady  Louisa  Thynne,  daughter  of  the  rst  Marquess  of  Bath.  She  died  in  1832. 

243  Brownlow  Cecil,  9th  Earl  of  Exeter  (1725-93). 

230  1787.  Ibid.,  pp.  282,  283. 

2)-  Sir  Richard  Jebb  1729—87),  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  Physician  to  Westminster  and 
St.  George’s  Hospitals.  He  was  created  a  baronet  in  1778. 
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of  tea  with  the  Duke  at  Montagu  House,  he  found  him  very 
differently  employed.  The  famous  philanthropist  William 
Wilberforce252  was  with  him,  trying  to  persuade  him  to  accept 
the  presidency  of  the  Sunday  Observance  Society. 

In  the  autumn  of  1 788  the  King  went  out  of  his  mind  for 
the  second  time  in  his  life,  but  happily  the  attack  only  lasted 
for  six  months.  During  this  period  of  the  Queen's  affliction 
the  Brudenell  brothers  were  her  confidants  and  chief  support. 
The  unfortunate  monarch  at  the  beginning  of  his  illness  had 
been  very  unwillingly  and  by  a  ruse  removed  from  Windsor  to 
Kew.  The  Duke  of  Montagu  and  Lord  Ailesbury  constantly 
drove  down  from  London  to  Kew,  where  they  remained  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  the  Queen.  James,  Lord  Brudenell  was  in 
personal  attendance  on  the  King. 

After  the  illness  had  lasted  for  some  weeks,  James  accom¬ 
panied  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Duke  of  York  to  Windsor  on  a 
search  for  the  King’s  valuables  in  the  Queen’s  Lodge,  where 
only  a  porter  and  a  couple  of  housemaids  had  been  left  in 
charge.  In  the  drawer  of  a  commode  with  but  a  single  lock,  in 
a  ground  floor  room,  they  found  £100  in  cash  and  £40,000 
worth  of  jewellery,  which  the  Prince  removed  to  Carlton 
House.253 

In  the  meantime  a  Dr.  Willis254  from  Stamford  and  his  son 
had  been  called  in  to  assist  Dr.  Warren,255  who  was  in  attend¬ 
ance  on  the  King.  Their  patient  could  not  sleep;  scenes  and 
struggles  of  the  most  distressing  nature  took  place;  a  strait 
waistcoat  was  used.  The  poor  Queen  and  Princesses  in  their 
misery  and  anxiety  shut  themselves  up  with  their  household  in 
their  apartments,  denying  both  ingress  and  egress  to  all  but  the 
Ministers  of  State,  the  Princes,  and  their  own  immediate 
entourage.  Political  intrigues,  centred  round  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  added  acutely  to  the  Queen’s  grief.  One  December  day 
Lord  Ailesbury  went  down  to  Kew  and  found  the  Duke  of 
Montagu  in  discussion  with  Lord  and  Lady  Courtown.  He  saw 
the  Queen  privately,  who  poured  out  her  troubles  into  his  svm- 

252  William  Wilberforce  (1759-1833)  secured  the  passing  of  the  Bill  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  1807. 

253  H.M.C. ,  Ailesbury  A1SS.,  p.  296. 

254  Francis  Willis,  M.B.,  M.D.  (1718-1807),  Fellow  and  Vice-Principal  of 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  He  was  physician  to  Lincoln  Hospital.  After  attending 
the  King  in  1788,  he  became  popular  at  court.  He  was  in  Holy  Orders. 

255  Richard  Warren,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  (1731-97).  He  was  physician  to  the 
Middlesex  and  St.  George’s  Hospitals,  and  physician  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  (1787). 
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pathetic  ear,  declaring  that  she  had  lived  happily  with  her 
husband  in  prosperity  and  would  not  desert  him  in  adversity.256 
A  few  days  later  he  found  her  still  in  deep  distress,  and  advised 
her  to  consult  the  Duke  of  Montagu,  who  was  expected  that 
day  at  Kew,  as  to  whether  she  should  see  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  (Lord  Thurlow).  On  Ailesbury’s  journey  back  to 
London  he  met  his  brother  driving  down  with  Lord  Courtown 
and  others.  The  Duke  of  Montagu  climbed  into  Lord  Ailes¬ 
bury’s  coach  for  a  few  minutes’  private  conversation  before 
going  on  to  Kew  and  his  interview  with  the  Queen.257 

The  Prince  of  Wales  was  pressing  for  a  Regency  Bill,  but  the 
King’s  health  now  began  to  improve,  and  on  the  next  occasion 
that  the  Brudenells  saw  the  Queen  she  was  able  to  report  that 
he  had  had  seven  hours’  sleep.  The  behaviour  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  however,  in  supporting  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  cut  her 
to  the  heart.  This  she  confided  to  Ailesbury  while  the  Duke 
talked  to  the  Princesses.  She  thanked  the  brothers  with  tears  in 
her  eyes  for  their  visit.  On  the  next  visit  Ailesbury  found  the 
Queen  with  her  face  muffled  up  and  in  agonies  of  toothache. 
She  paced  up  and  down  the  room  while  she  told  him  how  the 
King  had  inquired  after  him  and  “hoped  he  was  well  and 
happy  with  the  wife  the  Queen  had  found  for  him”.258  (This 
was  Anne  Rawdon,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Moira,  whom 
Ailesbury  had  married  as  his  second  wife  in  the  previous  year, 
his  first  wife,  Susanna  Hoare,  having  died  in  1783.)  Ailesbury 
was  delighted  at  this  mark  of  the  King’s  regard. 

The  King’s  recovery  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Regency 
Bill  on  March  4th,  1 789,  and  the  same  day  he  sent  for  all  his 
Brudenells ;  but  two  at  a  time  were  considered  as  much  as  was 
good  for  him,  and  James’s  visit  was  postponed  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  Montagu  and  Ailesbury,  however,  drove  down  at 
once,  to  find  that  Mr.  Pitt259  had  arrived  before  them.  After 
seeing  his  minister,  the  King  received  first  the  elder  and  then 
the  younger  brother.  “The  King  was  very  cheerful,”  wrote 
Lord  Ailesbury,260  “and  took  me  by  the  arm,  saying  how  glad 
he  was  to  see  an  old  friend.”  Two  days  later  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  King  “run  along  the  gallery  in  great 

256  Dec.  ioth,  1789.  H.M.C.,  Ailesbury  MSS.,  p.  298. 

257  Ibid. 

258  Ibid.,  p.  301. 

269  William  Pitt  (1759-1806)  was  Prime  Minister  from  1783-1801  and  1804-06. 

260  H.M.C.,  Ailesbury  MSS.,  p.  302. 
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joy  to  see  Lady  Courtown”.  He  was  soon  well  enough  to  hold  a 
Privy  Council  at  Kew,  at  which  the  Duke  of  Montagu,  Lord 
Ailesbury,  and  Lord  Courtown  were  all  present. 

The  nation’s  joy  at  the  King’s  recovery  was  unbounded. 
London  was  en  fete ,  and  the  Queen  drove  up  to  town  to  see  the 
illuminations.  The  procession  of  coaches  set  out  at  about  nine 
o’clock  from  Kew,  and  Lord  Ailesbury,  who  was  in  attendance, 
described  in  his  diary  the  royal  progress  to  London,  along 
Piccadilly,  through  the  streets  and  squares  of  Mayfair  and 
immediately  to  the  north  of  Oxford  Street,  the  detours  that 
had  to  be  made  to  avoid  the  crowds  which  blocked  Bond  Street 
and  St.  James’s  Street,  the  cold  supper  at  Lord  Bathurst’s,  and 
finally  the  arrival  back  at  Kew  at  two  o’clock  the  next  morning, 
to  find  the  King  sitting  up  waiting  for  the  Queen’s  return. 

There  followed  during  the  next  spring  and  summer  the  most 
remarkable  demonstrations  of  enthusiastic  loyalty  wherever 
and  whenever  the  King  appeared.  Windsor  went  wild  with  joy 
on  his  return  on  horseback  accompanied  by  a  great  retinue  of 
his  gentlemen.  In  June  he  went  to  Weymouth.  Crowds  of 
astounding  size  met  him  in  every  town;  the  gentry  with  their 
families  and  servants  were  at  every  lodge  gate  to  greet  him  as 
he  passed  along  the  highways.  At  Winchester  Miss  Burney  tells 
us  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  “the  town  was  one  head” .  At 
Romsey  the  multitude  sang  “God  Save  the  King”  with  such  joy 
and  fervour  that  she  was  “surprised  into  a  sob”.  All  the  way 
through  the  New  Forest  loyal  subjects  lined  the  route  and 
vehicles  of  all  descriptions  packed  with  people  were  drawn  up 
at  the  roadside  behind  those  on  foot.  At  Lyndhurst,  when  the 
King  and  Queen  went  walking,  the  mob  pursued,  cheering  and 
singing  the  National  Anthem  unremittingly  until  their  return. 
At  Salisbury  there  was  a  magnificent  triumphal  arch.  And  so 
it  went  on  in  the  same  strain;  the  King  was  received  with 
rapture  the  whole  way,  and  Weymouth  was  brilliantly  illu¬ 
minated  on  the  night  of  his  arrival.  When  His  Majesty  bathed, 
a  bathing  machine  full  of  fiddlers  playing  the  same  old  tune 
pursued  him  into  the  sea,  and  the  very  bathing  women  had 
“God  Save  the  King”  embroidered  on  girdles  round  their 
waists”.261 

After  six  weeks  at  Weymouth  the  royal  party  made  a  tour 
in  the  west  country,  visiting  Exeter,  Sidmouth,  Saltram,  Mount 

261  D’Arblay,  op.  cit .,  Vol.  IV,  p.  298. 
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Edgcumbe,  and  Longleat.  From  Sidmouth  came  the  most 
genuine  and  touching  tribute  to  King  George.  Two  years 
later  a  poor  baker-woman  described  the  royal  visit  to  Miss 
Burney,  and  told  her:  “There  was  ne’er  a  town  in  all  England 
like  Sidmouth  for  rejoicing. . . .  And  the  gentry  roasted  a  bullock 
and  cut  it  all  up,  and  we  all  ate  it,  in  the  midst  of  the  rejoicing. 
. . .  And  they  had  the  finest  band  of  music  in  all  England  singing 
‘God  Save  the  King!’  and  every  soul  joined  in  the  chorus,  and 
all  not  so  much  because  he  was  a  king,  but  because  they  said 
’a  was  such  a  worthy  gentleman,  and  that  the  like  of  him  was 
never  known  in  this  nation  before,  so  we  all  subscribed  for 
illuminations  for  that  reason,  for  no  one  begrudged  it,  as  ’a 
was  such  a  worthy  person.”262 

On  their  way  home  to  Windsor  from  the  west  country  the 
King  and  Queen  stayed  two  nights  with  Lord  and  Lady  Ailes- 
bury  at  Tottenham  Park  in  Savernake  Forest.  The  visit 
originated  in  a  suggestion  made  by  the  Duchess  of  Ancaster 
to  the  Queen  while  out  driving  with  her  Majesty,  Lady  Cour- 
town,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Waldegrave.  The  Duchess  turned 
to  Lady  Courtown  and  said:  “Why  won’t  Lord  Ailesbury 
invite  their  Majesties  to  Tottenham  Park?”  “To  be  sure,”  said 
the  Queen,  “I  should  like  it  of  all  things  could  Lord  Ailesbury 
prevail  on  the  King,  but  I  fear  it  will  put  Lord  Ailesbury  so 
out  of  his  way  and  distress  him  so.” — “I  should  like  it  mon¬ 
strously,”  she  declared  after  a  pause,  “but  I  doubt  it  won’t  take 
place.”  Lady  Courtown  reported  this  conversation  to  her 
uncle,  adding:  “You  asked  me  in  your  letter  if  their  Majesties 
had  separate  beds — not  in  any  of  their  own  houses  I  am  sure, 
and  I  suppose  you  won’t  be  the  first  to  part  them.”263  Lord 
Ailesbury  had  evidently  intended  to  invite  them  without  any 
prompting  from  his  niece.  Fanny  Burney  was  with  the  Queen 
when  the  visit  took  place,  and  wandered  by  herself  over  the 
large  house,  but  records  little  except  that  Lord  Ailesbury, 
mindful,  no  doubt,  of  Lady  Courtown’s  remark,  had  provided 
a  new  bed  for  his  guests  at  a  cost  of  £900. 2 64 

In  1786  Miss  Burney  had  mentioned  in  her  diary  that  the 
Duke  of  Montagu  was  in  failing  health,  and  that  though  he  often 
occupied  his  apartments  in  Windsor  Castle,  he  came  as  a 

262  Ibid.,  V,  p.  16. 

263  Ailesbury  MSS.,  pp.  242,  243.  This  letter  is  undated.  The  provisional 
date  (Sept.  13th,  1786)  given  by  the  editor  is  clearly  wrong. 

264  D’Arblay,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  329. 
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visitor  to  the  King  and  Queen  and  was  not  expected  to  fulfil  his 
official  duties,  as  he  could  no  longer  endure  the  long  standing 
and  waiting  which  they  entailed.  Then  came  the  great  anxiety 
of  the  King’s  illness  and  the  responsibilities  which  accompanied 
it.  Montagu  lived,  however,  to  see  and  rejoice  in  the  complete 
recovery  of  his  master.  He  died  at  Montagu  House  on  May 
28th,  1790,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Forsaking 
his  “Brudenellhood”  in  death  as  in  life,  he  was  buried  with  his 
wife  and  children  in  the  Montagu  family  vault  in  Warkton 
Church. 

With  regard  to  George,  Earl  of  Cardigan  and  Duke  of 
Montagu  there  were  various  opinions.  The  Royal  Register 
after  his  death  spoke  of  his  “formal  coldness  of  character”  as 
making  him  “uncommonly  well-fitted”  for  his  post  as  governor 
to  the  young  Princes.  The  worst  that  Horace  Walpole  could  say 
of  him  was  that  he  was  “one  of  the  weakest  and  most  ignorant 
men  living”.265  His  great  wealth  and  the  easy  path  laid  out  for 
him  by  his  rank  and  fortune  offered  little  inducement  to  the 
development  of  such  natural  abilities  as  he  may  have  had.  He 
shared  to  the  full  the  prevalent  weakness  with  regard  to  titles 
and  honours,  but  he  was  upright  and  honourable,  a  devoted 
husband  and  father,  an  affectionate  brother,  and  a  most  loyal 
servant  and  sincere  friend  to  the  King,  if  inclined  at  times  to 
bully  him.  He  was  charitable  according  to  his  lights,  and  in  a 
mild  way  a  patron  of  learning  and  of  the  arts.  He  was  President 
of  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  and  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  the  Arts,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  In  1 789  he  was  made  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Hunting¬ 
donshire,  but  never  succeeded  in  getting  the  lieutenancy  of  his 
own  county  of  Northampton  which  he  had  so  much  coveted. 
The  Bishop  of  Worcester  (formerly  Bishop  of  Lichfield)  who 
knew  him  well  through  their  association  in  the  education  of  the 
Princes,  wrote  of  him  when  he  died :  “He  was  a  nobleman  of 
singular  worth  and  virtue ;  of  an  exemplary  life ;  and  of  the  best 
principles  in  church  and  state.” 

The  Duke  of  Montagu’s  inherited  titles  passed  with  the 
Brudenell  estates  to  his  next  brother,  James,  Lord  Brudenell, 
who  now  became  the  fifth  Earl  of  Cardigan.  The  Dukedom  and 
Marquessate  which  he  had  been  at  such  pains  to  acquire, 

266  Both  these  disparaging  remarks  (the  latter  written  in  1776)  are  of  course 
quoted  in  the  Complete  Peerage  (III,  p.  I5n). 
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became  extinct  on  his  death.  Only  the  Barony  of  Montagu 
survived,  and  this  now  devolved  upon  his  grandson,  Henry 
James  Scott,  the  younger  son  of  his  daughter  the  Duchess  of 
Buccleuch,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  estates  to  the  value  of 
£12,000  a  year.  But  alas,  for  the  vanity  of  human  wishes! 
Lord  Montagu  died  without  issue  in  1845,  and  this  title,  too, 
became  extinct. 

Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  inherited  the  remainder 
of  her  father’s  lands  and  wealth,  which  included,  as  well  as  the 
Boughton  and  other  Montagu  properties,  Montagu  House  in 
London,  the  villas  at  Blackheath  and  Richmond,  family  jewels 
to  the  value  of  £50,000,  “the  superb  service  of  plate”,  the 
Montagu  pictures,  and  £100,000  in  cash.266  She  died  in  1827 
at  the  age  of  eighty-three.  Her  grandson,  Walter,  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  erected  a  monument  to  her  memory  in  Warkton 
church,  where  the  Montagu  blood  characteristically  asserting 
itself,  she  chose  to  be  buried  with  her  mother’s,  rather  than  with 
her  husband’s  or  her  father’s  ancestors.  Mr.  Charles  Wise,  the 
old  schoolmaster  of  Weekley,  who  is  still  well  remembered  by 
elderly  people  in  Northamptonshire,  wrote  sixty  years  after  the 
event : 

The  funeral  of  this  Duchess  at  Warkton  in  1827  is  still  remem¬ 
bered  by  old  people  on  the  estate,  who  relate  how  she  was  brought 
to  Boughton  and  lay  in  state  there,  and  speak  of  the  “miles  and 
miles  of  carriages  and  of  people  on  horseback”  who  followed  her 
to  the  grave. 267 

“This  Duchess,”  wrote  Mr.  Wise,  “is  still  [i.e.,  in  1888]  held 
in  affectionate  remembrance  by  the  aged  in  Warkton  and 
Barton  Seagrave,  where  she  frequently  visited,  and  was  often 
seen  in  the  Sunday  Schools.  Her  charitable  and  kindly  nature 
is  still  spoken  of  by  those  villagers  who  remember  her,  and  she  is 
known  as  the  ‘Good  Duchess  Elizabeth’.”268 


266  Gent's  Mag.,  LX,  p.  568. 

267  C.  Wise,  The  Montagus  of  Boughton  (1888),  p.  95.  Mr.  Wise  also  mentions  an 
oak  tree  at  Deene  Park,  existing  in  his  day,  which  was  planted  by  Lady  Elizabeth 
Montagu,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  in  1757. 

268  Ibid.,  p.  49. 
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VIII 

JAMES,  FIFTH  EARL  OF  CARDIGAN 

James,  Lord  Brudenell,  was  sixty-five  years  of  age  and  had 
been  a  widower  for  six  years  when,  on  May  23rd,  1790,  he 
succeeded  his  brother  as  Earl  of  Cardigan.  Of  his  birth,  his 
infancy  at  Deene,  his  boyhood  at  Winchester  and  Oxford,  of  his 
long  career  in  Parliament  as  member  successively  for  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  Hastings,  and  Marlborough,  an  account  has  already  been 
given,  as  also  of  his  childless  marriage  to  Anne  Legge,  of  her 
death  in  1785,  of  his  Court  appointments,  and,  finally,  of  his 
elevation  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Brudenell  of  Deene. 

In  the  autumn  following  his  succession  (1790),  James  took 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  Earl  of  Cardigan,  but  whether 
this  time  in  borrowed  plumes,  the  records  do  not  relate.269  In 
1791  he  relinquished  his  post  as  Master  of  the  Robes,  but 
was  made  Governor  of  Windsor  Castle,  which  gave  him  what 
the  Duke  of  Montagu  had  for  so  long  enjoyed,  an  official  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  Castle  precincts.  “My  flag”  he  wrote  in  triumph  to 
Lord  Ailesbury,  his  sole  surviving  brother,  “is  now  flying  over 
the  Round  Tower”  but  added:  “It  will  be  taken  down  the 
moment  the  Queen  appears  in  the  little  Park,  and  the  Royal 
Standard  will  be  hoisted.”270  In  1802  James  was  made  High 
Steward  of  Windsor. 

For  some  years  there  had  lived  at  the  Court  of  George  III 
two  charming  young  women,  Lady  Elizabeth  and  Lady 
Caroline  Waldegrave,  daughters  of  the  third  Earl  Walde- 
grave.271  They  were  already  there  when  Fanny  Burney  arrived 
in  1786  as  dresser  to  Queen  Charlotte.  “In  the  evening,”  she 
wrote, 

I  had  a  visit  from  Lady  Elizabeth  Waldegrave  who  brought 
her  sister,  Lady  Caroline  Waldegrave,  both  to  pay  congratu¬ 
latory  compliments.  Lady  Elizabeth  is  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber 
to  the  Princess  Royal,  and  lives  in  the  Lodge.  Her  sister,  by  the 

269  House  of  Lords  Journals ,  p.  159c,  Nov.  25th,  1790. 

270  Ailesbury  Corr.,  3237. 

271  John,  3rd  Earl  Waldegrave,  a  distinguished  soldier  and  Lieut. -General.  He 
died  in  1784.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth  Leveson-Gower,  daughter  of  John,  1st  Earl 
Gower,  the  hunting  friend  of  George,  third  Earl  of  Cardigan.  She  also  died  in  1 784, 
six  months  before  her  husband.  Both  held  various  Court  appointments. 
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Queen’s  goodness,  is  permitted  to  spend  some  months  of  every 
year  with  her.  They  were  left  orphans  at  about  sixteen.  The 
Queen  instantly  took  them  both  under  her  protection.  They  are 
gentle  and  well  bred,  and  seem  very  amiable.  272 

The  astonishment  of  the  fashionable  world  may  be  imagined 
when,  in  the  spring  of  1791,  it  was  given  out  that  the  Earl  of 
Cardigan  had  engaged  himself  to  Lady  Elizabeth,  he  being 
sixty-six  and  she  only  half  his  age.  The  gay  episode  at  Brighton 
related  above,  much  as  it  had  amused  his  friends,  did  not 
divert  them  half  so  much  as  the  very  sensible  step  which  he  had 
now  decided  to  take.  London  rocked  with  laughter,  but  not  so 
James’s  nephew  and  heir,  Robert  Brudenell  (son  of  Colonel 
Robert  Brudenell)  when  he  heard  the  news. 

I  should  have  been  unpardonable  [wrote  Mr.  Storer  to  Lord 
Auckland],  in  not  acquainting  you  with  the  news  of  Lord  Car¬ 
digan’s  marriage.  .  .  .  ’Tis  true  I  had  heard  it  talked  of,  but  so 
extraordinary  did  it  seem  to  me  that  I  did  not  pay  the  least  credit 
to  the  report. 

Whatever  amusement  this  marriage  may  have  afforded  you  at 
the  Hague,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  deficient  in  that  respect 
here.  The  newspapers  have  been  much  indebted  to  his  Lordship. 
All  the  world  has  laughed  except  his  nephew,  and  he,  on  hearing 
of  the  event,  burst  into  tears.  This  sign  of  grief  on  such  an 
occasion  seems  to  me  much  more  extraordinary  than  even  his 
noble  uncle’s  marriage.  If  one  considers  how  regularly  Lord 
Cardigan  has  been  growing  young  in  proportion  as  I  and  others 
have  been  growing  old,  perhaps  one’s  astonishment  ought  to  cease. 

When  first  I  was  acquainted  with  him  he  had  all  the  austerity 
and  appearance  of  an  elderly  gentleman ;  every  year  which  takes 
something  from  others,  gives  something  to  him.  He  began  with  a 
passion  for  the  Radicati,  and  being  once  embarked  in  the  career 
of  youth,  he  regularly  went  on  from  season  to  season  with  either 
an  opera-dancer  or  a  singer,  till  now  he  has  arrived  at  perfect 
years  of  youth.  All  his  passions  have  been  in  an  inverse  ratio  with 
his  real  age.  I  saw  him  gallop  a  horse  about  two  years  ago  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  and  this  exertion  was  occasioned  by  a  Mrs. 

I  don’t  know  who,  coming  by  us  in  a  canter,  and  his  wishing  to 
overtake  the  flying  fair. 

Well,  if  his  marriage  occasions  him  as  much  satisfaction  and 
amusement  as  it  has  done  to  others,  he  must  be  a  very  happy 
man.  So  much  for  Lord  Cardigan.273 

272  D’Arblay,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  p.  388. 

273  Auckland  Correspondence ,  II,  pp.  386,  387. 
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James  very  sensibly  remained  unperturbed  at  these  shafts  of 
ridicule.  He  was  devoted  to  his  young  wife  and  they  lived 
happily  ever  after.  The  King  and  Queen  were  delighted  at  this 
romance  in  their  household,  and  paid  the  happy  pair  the  un¬ 
precedented  compliment  of  appearing  in  brand  new  clothes  at 
the  wedding,  which  took  place  on  April  28th  at  the  bride’s  house 
in  St.  James’s  Place.274  “James  I.  perhaps  was  very  fine  at  the 
marriage  of  some  of  his  buffoons,”  sneered  Horace  Walpole,275 
and  even  Fanny  Burney’s  comment  was  not  altogether  kindly. 
“Lady  Elizabeth  is  amiable  and  gentle  and  sensible,”  she 
wrote,  “I  wish  her  happy,  and,  as  she  loves  show  and  grandeur, 
perhaps  Lord  Cardigan’s  fondness  and  munificence  joined  may 
obliterate  in  her  consideration,  his  roughness  of  manner.”276 

Six  days  after  the  wedding  the  bride  and  bridegroom’s 
appearance  at  the  Queen’s  drawing-room  attracted  a  “prodi¬ 
gious  number  of  people”,  but  the  gathering  was  remarkable  for 
another  reason.  The  English  aristocracy  was  at  this  date  a  very 
close  corporation  and  the  King  chose  the  occasion  to  create 
a  precedent  by  “ordering  Mr.  Coutts277  the  banker  to  send 
his  three  daughters  there” — “ce  qui  rdest  pas  d’ usage”,  wrote 
the  famous  blue-stocking,  Mrs.  Boscawen,  “for,”  she  added, 
“even  Mrs.  Child  never  went  to  Court  till  she  was  Lady 
Ducie.”278  The  Miss  Couttses  obeyed  the  royal  command  and 
were  presented  by  Lord  Cardigan’s  niece,  the  Duchess  of 
Buccleuch.279 

Lady  Elizabeth  Waldegrave  was  in  a  state  approaching 
exhaustion  when,  on  her  marriage,  she  resigned  her  appoint¬ 
ment  at  Court — “extremely  worn  by  her  attendance,”  as 
Fanny  Burney  put  it.280  But,  after  two  years’  rest,  Queen 
Charlotte  made  her  one  of  the  Ladies  of  her  Bedchamber,  and 
James  immediately  wrote  (from  Windsor  Castle  on  Sunday, 
October  27th,  1793)  to  tell  Lord  Ailesbury  the  good  news: 

274  C.P. 

276  Con.,  IX,  pp.  309,  310. 

276  D’Arblay,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  453. 

277  Thomas  Coutts  (1735-1822),  son  of  John  Coutts,  an  Edinburgh  merchant. 
He  was  founder  of  the  London  banking  firm  of  Coutts  &  Co. 

278  Sarah  Jodrell,  daughter  of  Gilbert  Jodrell  of  Ankerwycke.  She  was  born 
in  Chancery  Lane  and  married  (first),  on  Oct.  6th,  1763,  Robert  Child  of  Osterley 
Park,  Middlesex,  head  of  the  Fleet  Street  banking  house  of  his  name,  who  died  in 
1782;  and  (secondly),  on  Jan.  18th,  1791,  Francis  Reynolds-Moreton,  3rd  Baron 
Ducie  of  Tortworth.  She  died  in  1793.  Her  daughter,  Sarah  Anne,  by  Robert 
Child,  made  a  runaway  match  with  the  10th  Earl  of  Westmorland. 

279  C.  Aspinall-Oglander,  Admiral’s  Widow,  p.  146. 

280  D’Arblay,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  453. 
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My  dear  Brother  .  .  . 

I  have  to  communicate  to  you  and  my  friends  at  Tottenham 
Park  what  I  flatter  myself  you  will  all  rejoice  much  to  hear,  which 
is  that  the  Queen  has  in  the  most  gracious  manner  signified  to  Lady 
Cardigan  through  the  Princess  Royal  that  her  Majesty  intends  to 
appoint  her  a  Lady  of  her  Bedchamber.  I  believe  it  will  take  place 
immediately. 

You  may  suppose  that  Lady  Car — ,  her  sister,  and  myself  are 
very  happy  on  the  occasion,  and  I  desired  Lady  C.  to  beg  the 
Princess  Royal  to  assure  the  Queen  how  much  I  felt  for  the  very 
gracious  manner  in  which  the  Queen  had  conferred  the  honour 
on  Lady  C. 

The  King  came  to  me  in  the  Music  Room  on  Friday  evening, 
and  assured  me  how  happy  he  was  on  the  appointment  her 
Majesty  was  going  to  make,  and  that  he  gave  his  hearty  consent 
to  it.  Thank  God  his  Majesty  continues  well,  tho’  he  has  rode 
more  of  late  than  usual.  Lady  C.  joins  with  me  in  love  to  all  the 
family  at  Tottenham  Park. 

Ever  yours  affectionately, 

C.281 

Lady  Cardigan  held  the  post  until  1809.  In  1805  George  III 
thought  of  her  as  a  possible  governess  for  his  granddaughter, 
the  Princess  Charlotte,  but,  realising  that  the  offer  would 
almost  certainly  be  refused,  the  appointment  was  offered  to 
Lady  Clifford,  who  accepted  it.282 

There  were  still  many  Brudenells  about  the  Court  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Robert  Brudenell’s  widow  still  held  the 
post  of  Woman  of  the  Bedchamber  to  the  Queen  (she  retired  in 
1803) ;  her  daughter  Augusta  had  been  a  Maid  of  Honour  since 
1789;  and  in  1791  her  son  Robert,  heir  presumptive  to  his 
uncle,  became  Equerry  to  the  Queen.  Lord  Cardigan  was 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Purse.  Lord  Ailesbury,  who  had  resigned 
his  post  of  Treasurer  to  Queen  Charlotte  in  1798,  would  appear 
at  the  play,  according  to  Fanny  Burney,  “only  for  the  pleasure 
of  sitting  opposite  his  late  Royal  Mistress”.283  Augusta  was  the 
last  to  maintain  the  connection  of  the  Brudenells  with  the  Court 
which  had  remained  unbroken  for  nearly  ninety  years.  Mrs. 
James  Brudenell,  sister-in-law  to  the  third  Earl  of  Cardigan, 

281  Ailesbury  Corr.,  3238. 

282  H.M.C.,  J.  B.  Fortescue  MSS.,  pp.  359,  360.  Sophia,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Campbell  of  Mount  Campbell,  Co.  Leitrim,  wife  of  Edward  Lord  Clifford,  who 
died  in  1777. 

283  D’Arblay,  op.  cit .,  Vol.  V,  p.  392. 
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had  become  Woman  of  the  Bedchamber  to  Queen  Caroline 
in  1731,  and  Augusta,  her  great-niece,  relinquished  her  post 
as  Maid  of  Honour  to  Queen  Charlotte  in  1818.  Augusta  spent 
the  years  of  her  retirement  at  Richmond,  where  she  died  in 
1845  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  She  was  buried  at  Deene. 

Their  court  duties  still  kept  James  and  his  wife  much  in 
London  or  at  Windsor.  In  1 794  he  wrote  to  his  brother,  Lord 
Ailesbury,  just  after  Lord  Howe’s  victory  of  “the  Glorious  First 
of June” : 

My  dear  Brother, 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter.  Lady  Cardigan  and 
I  were  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  and  Lady  Ailesbury  arrived 
safe  and  well  at  Tottenham  Park;  you  surprise  me  by  saying  that 
the  thorn  bushes  are  still  in  bloom. 

Lady  C.  and  I  went  to  Windsor  Castle  last  Wednesday  to  con¬ 
gratulate  their  Majesties  on  the  great  news  from  Ld.  Howe.  The 
Royal  Family  were  on  the  terrace  in  the  evening.  I  came  away 
on  Thursday,  Lady  C.  remains  there  till  next  Tuesday,  the  Duts. 
[Duchess]  of  Buccleuch  is  at  the  Round  Tower. 

Our  present  intentions  are  to  go  to  Deene  Park  about  the  6th 
of  next  month,  where  we  shall  rejoice  much  to  see  you  and  Lady 
A.  When  our  day  is  absolutely  fixed  for  setting  out,  I  will  acquaint 
you  of  it.  We  have  had  illuminations  for  3  nights  and  a  great  deal 
of  firing  of  guns,  etc.,  and  the  first  night  there  were  many  mobs. 
They  say  we  are  to  have  another  when  Lord  Howe  comes  to  town. 
I  wish  it  was  all  over.  It  is  supposed  the  Parliament  will  not  be  up 
till  the  week  after  next,  as  there  are  2  more  bills  to  be  passed.  I 
have  no  news  to  send  you.  It  is  supposed  the  French  Fleet  from 
America  will  get  into  Brest,  and  also  many  of  the  ships  that  were 
engaged  with  Lord  Howe’s  fleet. 

I  desire  you  will  lay  me  at  the  feet  of  the  Countess  of  Ailesbury. 

Yours  most  sincerely  and  affectionately, 

C. 

(This  letter  is  dated  “Saturday,  June  14th.”)284 

The  only  letter  in  the  fifth  Earl’s  surviving  correspondence 
which  is  dated  from  Deene  (and  which  may  have  been  written 
in  1804),  describes  his  arrival  in  time  for  dinner  after  the  two 
days’  journey  from  London.  He  writes  to  Lord  Ailesbury  and 
though  the  date  of  the  letter  was  July  8th  he  found  the  park 
“in  great  beauty  with  many  thorns  in  bloom,  owing  to  the 
backwardness  of  the  season”.  The  journey  had  been  very  hot 

284  Ailesbury  Corr.,  4667. 
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and  dusty.  He  was  expecting  a  visit  of  a  few  days  from  his 
niece,  Lady  Courtown  and  her  husband.  “I  am  glad  to  hear,” 
he  concluded,  “that  you  and  I  were  of  the  same  side  on  the 
Slave  Trade  Bill,  and  that  we  were  in  the  majority .”  (That  is  to 
say,  they  were  opposed  to  Abolition.)  285  “I  hear  Lord  Gren¬ 
ville286  was  very  violent  on  the  subject,  and  my  neighbour  the 
Earl  of  Westmorland287  made  a  very  good  battle  on  our  side. 
The  trio  desire  that  you  and  Lady  Ailesbury  will  accept  of  our 
kind  compliments,”  from  which  remark  it  may  be  gathered  that 
Lady  Caroline  Waldegrave  was  with  them.288 

The  records  of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Cardigan’s  reign  at  Deene 
are  sparse,  but  from  the  steward’s  accounts  it  is  clear  that  a 
great  establishment  was  maintained,  and  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  estate,  home  farm,  and  gardens  went  on  as  usual. 
It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  he  spent  as  much  time  there 
as  his  own  and  his  wife’s  duties  at  the  Court  allowed.  From  the 
style  of  the  architecture  and  interior  decoration  it  is  evident 
that  large  additions  to  Deene  Hall  were  made  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  probably  towards  the  close  of  James’s  life. 
The  White  Hall  is  definitely  signed  as  his  contribution  to  the 
building  of  Deene,  for  his  coat-of-arms  bearing  the  crescent 
as  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  second  son,  is  repeated  many 
times  in  the  wrought-iron  work  supporting  the  handrail  of  the 
wide  and  imposing  staircase.  This  hall,  with  another  of  smaller 
dimensions  to  the  east  of  it,  was  added  at  the  western  end  of 
the  Great  Hall,  and  a  range  of  three  reception  rooms  of  grand 
and  spacious  proportions,  opening  into  each  other  on  the  south 
side  of  the  house,  with  two  huge  bedrooms  and  dressing-rooms 
above,  was  in  all  likelihood  built  at  the  same  time.  These 
additions  made  a  long  westward  extension  to  the  original 
Elizabethan  house,  not  to  be  finally  completed  until  the  time 
of  the  seventh  Earl,  the  builder  of  the  great  ballroom.289  The 

285  In  1804  William  Wilberforce’s  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  after 
many  previous  attempts,  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was  thrown 
out  by  the  Lords. 

286  William  Wyndham  Grenville  (1759-1834),  younger  brother  of  George, 
1st  Marquess  of  Buckingham,  was  created  Baron  Grenville  in  1790.  As  Prime 
Minister  in  1806-7  he  brought  in  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  which 
was  passed  in  1807. 

287  John  Fane,  10th  Earl  of  Westmorland  (1759-1841).  He  was  Lord  Privy  Seal 
for  nearly  30  years. 

288  Ailesbury  Corr.,  4320. 

289  Adeline,  Countess  of  Cardigan  in  My  Recollections  (p.  128),  says  that  “My 
husband’s  father”  (i.e.,  Robert  6th  Earl  of  Cardigan)  “built  the  dining-room.” 
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fifth  Earl  was  also  responsible  for  altering  the  windows  of  the 
South  front  yet  again,  by  turning  them  into  two-light  windows 
with  wooden  mullions  and  opening  casements  of  Tudor  type. 

In  1791  the  Lincolnshire  estates  at  Hougham  and  Marston 
were  sold  for  £60,000,  and  Lord  Cardigan’s  niece,  the  Duchess 
of  Buccleuch’s  portion  of  £25,000,  was  paid  out  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds.290  This  transaction  may  have  revived  in  the  Earl’s  mind 
memories  of  his  collateral  ancestor,  Sir  Edmund  Brudenell,  and 
of  his  unhappy  wife,  the  Bussy  heiress,  who  had  brought  the 
Lincolnshire  property  into  the  Brudenell  family  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  In  contrast  to  his  Northamptonshire  and 
Lincolnshire  properties,  which  consisted  of  good  farming  land, 
important  developments,  though  still  on  a  small  scale,  were 
going  forward  on  the  Earl’s  Yorkshire  estate,  where  leases  for 
twenty-one  years  of  collieries  in  the  parishes  of  Wakefield, 
Dewsbury,  and  East  and  West  Ardsley  were  granted  to  tenants 
in  the  closing  years  of  the  century.291 

But  James’s  inheritance  had  come  too  late  in  life  for  the 
running  of  his  estates  to  become  his  main  interest.  He  had  faith¬ 
ful  stewards  to  whom  he  could  safely  entrust  his  business  affairs. 
The  Royal  Family,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  ever  more  and 
more  of  his  own  and  his  wife’s  attention  and  the  friendly 
intimacy  between  them  deepened  as  the  years  went  on.  “I  am 
just  returned  from  Windsor  Castle,”  he  wrote  to  Lord  Ailesbury 
in  1793  (May  23rd), 

where  I  took  the  first  opportunity  of  showing  the  enclosed  letter 
to  the  King,  who  smiled  and  said  he  supposed  you  wanted  another 
Spanish  ram ,  and  perhaps  you  would  have  no  objection  that  his 
Majesty  should  give  you  two ,  and  he  ordered  me  to  acquaint  you 
of  his  gracious  intention,  and  you  will  of  course  communicate  it 
to  the  Society,  who  must  be  very  much  flattered  on  this  oc¬ 
casion.292 

This  refers  to  a  request  of  Lord  Ailesbury ’s  on  behalf  of  the 
Bath  Agriculture  Society.  On  another  occasion  Ailesbury 

If  this  were  so,  he  may  have  added  the  bow-room  and  drawing-room  at  the  same 
time,  and  architecturally  this  is  quite  possible,  but  the  Countess’s  statements  are 
quite  unreliable  unless  supported  by  other  evidence.  It  is  quite  likely,  however, 
that  he  may  have  built  the  dining-room  in  completion  of  his  uncle’s,  the  5th  Earl’s, 
plans.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Marshall  Sisson  for  the  above  suggestions  as  to  the 
dates  of  the  early  19th  century  additions  to  Deene  Hall. 

290  Bru.  MSS.,  G.  vi,  3.  291  Ibid.,  I,  xv,  4,  8. 

292  Ailesbury  Corr.,  1795 ;  T.  Davis,  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Wilts  (1794), 
P-  25. 
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coveted  some  of  the  royal  hounds.  “The  King  told  me  he  had 
promised  his  first  harriers  to  Lord  Beverley,293  but  you  should 
have  the  next,”  James  wrote,  adding :  “The  Queen  told  me  she 
was  much  obliged  to  you  for  some  venison,  trouts,  crawfish,  and 
pheasants,  so  you  see  everything  has  been  received.  I  hope 
nothing  will  prevent  our  being  with  you  next  Monday,  as  we 
propose  great  pleasure  to  ourselves  at  Tottenham  Park.  I  don’t 
believe  the  Queen  would  have  parted  with  Lady  C.  but  to  make 
you  a  visit,  who  are  so  great  favourite .”294  That  was  written  on 
Friday,  October  12th.  Two  days  later  he  wrote: 

All  our  things  are  packed  up,  but  as  it  rained  most  part  of  last 
night  and  very  hard  most  part  of  this  day,  to  tell  you  the  truth 
we  have  not  courage  to  set  out  tomorrow  as  the  poor  servants 
would  be  wet  to  the  skin  before  they  got  half  way  to  Maiden¬ 
head.  .  .  .  Nothing  at  present  will  prevent  our  making  you  a 
visit  but  the  badness  of  the  weather,  which  I  hope  will  change  as 
there  is  a  new  moon  tomorrow  evening.  .  .  .  Lord  Sandwich290 
[and]  your  nephew  dines  with  me  today.  I  will  ask  the  former 
what  he  said  to  the  King  respecting  the  harriers  and  let  you 
know.296 

The  next  day — Monday — on  which  they  had  intended  to  set 
out,  it  was  still  raining,  and  James  wrote  to  say  they  were  still 
packed,  but  “had  not  as  yet  courage  to  set  off”.  He  added : 

The  Princess  Sophia  and  your  friend  Lady  Elgin297  are  ex¬ 
pected  at  the  Queen’s  Lodge  to-day.  Her  Majesty  is  in  great 
tribulation  for  Madame  Schwellenburg,  who  is  spitting  blood  all 
yesterday.  It  is  supposed  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  recover. 

Lady  Sandwich298  told  me  yesterday  she  had  acquainted  you 
that  the  King  intended  to  give  you  some  of  his  harriers  next  year, 
therefore  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding  on  that  subject.299 

The  King  and  Queen  were  sometimes  too  exacting  even  for 
the  devotion  of  the  Cardigans.  “My  dear  Brother,”  runs 

293  Algernon  Percy  (1750-1830),  younger  son  of  Hugh  Percy  (formerly  Smith- 
son),  1  st  Duke  of  Northumberland.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Beverley  in  1790. 

294  Ailesbury  Corr.,  3235. 

295  John  Montagu,  5th  Earl  of  Sandwich  (1744-1814),  succeeded  his  father  in 
1792. 

296  Ailesbury  Corr.,  3236. 

297  Mary  Nisbet,  1st  wife  of  Thomas  Bruce,  7th  Earl  of  Elgin,  a  distant  cousin 
of  the  Brudenells,  whom  she  married  in  1 799  and  whom  he  divorced  in  1808.  Lord 
Elgin  married  secondly,  in  1810,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  Townsend  Oswald. 

298  Lady  Sandwich  (wife  of  the  5th  Earl  whom  she  married  in  1772),  was  Mary 
Powlett,  daughter  of  the  6th  and  last  Duke  of  Bolton.  She  was  born  in  1753  and 
died  in  1779,  and  is  buried  at  Barnwell,  Northants. 

2"  Ailesbury  Corr.,  4668. 


Sir  Edmund  Brudenell’s  Porch, 
leading  from  the  Courtyard  into 
the  Great  Hall  (1952). 


The  Great  Hall  at  Deene 
(looking  east),  built  by  Sir 
Edmund  Brudenell,  show¬ 
ing  the  fine  hammer-beam 
roof  and  the  great  oak 
table  (1952). 


Deene  Hall.  The  East  Front  in  1952. 


Deene  Hall.  The  South  Front  in  1952,  from  the  Canal  made  by  the  third  Earl  of 

Cardigan. 
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another  letter  from  the  Round  Tower,  on  November  26th,  but 
with  the  year  date  missing  as  usual,300 

I  cannot  leave  this  place  till  I  have  returned  you  my  best 
thanks  for  your  last  very  kind  letter,  and  obliging  offer  of  venison 
and  game,  but  you  must  know  the  day  the  Queen  etc.  honoured 
Lady  Cardigan  with  their  company,  she  caught  a  most  violent 
cold  on  the  100  Steps,  and  had  a  violent  attack  in  her  bowels, 
which  kept  her  to  her  bed  for  2  days.  She  is  now  pretty  well  re¬ 
covered,  and  took  the  air  yesterday  and  we  think  it  most  prudent 
to  go  to  town  to-day  to  consult  the  faculty,  for  she  is  not  so  well 
as  I  could  wish  her  at  present. 

Notwithstanding  we  have  been  here  above  9  weeks,  it  is  taken 
amiss  by  some  People ,  that  we  are  going  away,  which  I  think  is 
rather  hard,  but  I  must  make  up  my  mind  as  well  as  I  can  on  the 
present  occasion,  my  first  object  in  life  is  to  take  care  of  Lady 
C[ardigan]’s  health.  .  .  . 

The  King  continues  in  perfect  health  and  spirits.  He  says  he 
never  was  so  well  received  since  he  came  to  the  Crown,  as  he  was 
last  Thursday  at  Covent  Garden.  On  the  same  night  they  called 
for  “God  Save  the  King”  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre.  He  seems 
much  pleased  with  his  reception.  The  Prince  of  Wales  is  expected 
here  the  middle  of  this  week  to  stay  a  day  or  two.  I  hear  our  sister 
was  to  be  in  town  yesterday.  Ly.  Car —  joins  with  me  in  kind 
compliments  to  you  and  Lady  A. 

Ever  yours  affectionately,  etc. 

[Signature  omitted.] 

James’s  devotion  to  his  wife  was  only  equalled  by  her  tender 
consideration  for  him.  On  August  (or  perhaps  April)  26th, 

1 794,  she  wrote  to  her  sister-in-law : 

My  dear  Lady  Ailesbury, 

When  I  came  home  this  morning  I  found  Lord  Cardigan  not 
well,  and  although  I  flatter  myself  it  is  nothing  but  being  relaxed 
from  the  weather,  yet  he  is  so  low  and  nervous  that  I  do  not  know 
what  to  do  to  amuse  him  or  keep  up  his  spirits. 

If  you  and  Lord  Ailesbury  would  have  no  objection  to  come  to 
us  in  the  evening,  you  will  find  no  soul  with  us,  and  it  would  I  am 
sure  do  him  more  good  than  anything,  and  you  might  have  our 
carriage  to  fetch  and  carry  you  back,  if  your  horses  go  with  you 
to-morrow,  and  it  will  be  an  act  of  charity,  as  well  as  give  us 
great  pleasure. 

Ever  most  truly  and  affectionately  yours, 

E.  Cardigan.301 

300  Ibid.,  4665.  301  Ibid.,  3242. 
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Lady  Cardigan  had  spirit  and  would  not  allow  herself  to 
be  too  much  imposed  upon.  Writing  to  thank  Lord  Ailesbury 
for  some  game,  sent  for  a  dinner  party  she  was  giving  for  the 
Princesses,  she  said:  “We  are  going  the  week  after  this  next 
to  Windsor.  They  [the  King  and  Queen]  were  so  good  as  to 
be  anxious  to  have  us  this  following  week,  but  that  I  could  not 
do,  as  I  am  expecting  company  in  the  house  here.  I  hope  on 
my  return  from  Windsor,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  finding  you 
and  Lady  Ailesbury  settled  at  Sheene.” 

This  letter  was  written  from  Richmond,  where  Cardigan 
House  and  Montagu  House,  then  the  residence  of  the  Duchess 
of  Buccleuch,  were  only  a  short  distance  apart.  A  few  years 
later  the  Cardigans  gave  a  great  dinner  party,  at  which  Queen 
Charlotte  and  most  of  her  children  were  present.  The  Royal 
Family  made  a  day  of  it.  Driving  over  from  Windsor  to 
Cardigan  House  in  the  morning,  they  walked  round  to  Mon¬ 
tagu  House,  arriving  before  they  were  expected,  and  then 
walked  back  to  Cardigan  House  for  dinner.  Augusta  Brudenell 
(Robert’s  daughter),  was  staying  at  Montagu  House  with  her 
cousin  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  and  afterwards  wrote  to  Lord 
Ailesbury  such  a  lively  account  of  the  whole  proceedings,  in¬ 
cluding  the  tragic  incident  of  Lord  Courtown’s  stroke  at  the  end 
of  the  day,  that  her  letter  must  be  given  in  full  :302 

Richmond,  September  30th,  1808. 

Many  thanks,  my  dear  Uncle,  for  your  kind  letter.  I  succeeded 
very  tolerably  with  my  cap,  and  believe  I  was  a  decent  figure  in 
other  respects.  Nothing  cou’d  go  off  better  than  the  party.  I 
think  the  Queen  looked  particularly  well,  and  seemed  to  be  in 
good  spirits,  and  the  Princesses  looked  in  good  health,  except 
Princess  Amelia,  who  is  grown  very  thin,  and  seems  to  be  most 
dreadfully  out  of  spirits.  Two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the 
day  I  saw  her  in  tears.  [Princess  Amelia  died  on  November  2nd, 
1810.] 

To  you  I  must  say,  I  think  all  the  Princesses  much  altered  as  to 
beauty,  even  sweet  Princess  Mary  looked  much  less  handsome 
than  she  generally  does.  But  I  believe  what  they  did  was  not  a 
becoming  thing,  they  all  walked  from  Lord  Cardigan’s  to  the 
Dutchess  of  Buccleuch’s,  the  day  tho’  fine,  was  extremely  cold, 
and  when  we  returned,  the  warmth  of  the  rooms  gave  us  all  com¬ 
plete  red  faces. 

I  was  rather  put  into  a  fuss  by  hearing  before  I  was  quite 
302  Ibid.,  4328. 
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dressed,  that  the  Queen  and  Princesses  were  in  the  garden.  It 
was  only  one  o’clock  when  they  came,  and  I  was  not  appointed 
at  Lord  Cardigan’s  till  half  past  one ,  which  accounts  for  my  not 
being  drest,  for  I  am  proud  to  say ,  I  never  once  in  my  life  was  too 
late.  I  was  down  in  two  minutes  after  they  came,  and  nothing 
cou’d  be  more  kind  and  gracious  than  the  dear  Queen  was.  They 
went  all  over  the  house,  and  then  we  all  walked  back  to  Lord 
Cardigan’s.  From  this  garden  to  his  garden  is  about  as  far  as 
from  your  house  in  Seamore  Place  to  Lord  Chesterfield’s303  gate 
of  his  house.  Now  eleven  people  walking  in  the  road  full  drest 
with  a  groom  out  of  livery  without  his  hat  before,  and  another 
behind,  I  shou’d  have  thought,  wou’d  have  attracted  notice, 
even  if  they  had  not  known  there  was  anything  royal  of  the  party, 
but  we  passed  several  people  without  their  ever  pausing  to  look 
at  us.  Which  I  must  think  was  very  odd !  for  want  of  curiosity  is 
by  no  means  a  common  want  in  this  country. 

At  a  quarter  past  two  we  sat  down  to  a  magnificent  dinner, 
the  only  thing  wanting  was  the  Maids  of  Honour ,  you  mention.  I 
agree  with  you,  we  shou’d  have  had  them,  I  believe  we  were 
four  and  twenty  at  table.  But  it  will  take  up  too  much  time  for 
me  to  write  the  list.  I  shall  be  too  late  for  the  post,  and  then  my 
news  will  be  old  news.  Our  Beaux  were  the  Dukes  of  Kent,304 
Cumberland,305  and  Cambridge,306  Lord  Courtown,  Mrs 
Greville  and  General  St.  John.307  After  dinner  we  went  into  the 
drawing  room  upstairs,  and  had  a  little  entertainment  of  singing, 
dancing,  and  recitation,  by  Miss  Gayton  and  some  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  actors.  I  was  quite  surprised  to  see  how  well  it  answered, 
for  I  own  I  was  afraid  it  might  have  cut  flat  and  bad.  They  were 
delighted  with  Miss  Gayton’s  shawl  dance,  and  very  much  amused 
with  several  of  the  comic  songs. 

At  half  past  five  they  set  off  for  Windsor,  and  I  believe  Lady 
Cardigan  wou’d  have  been  happy  to  have  stay’d  quietly  at  home, 
but  she  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  play,  as  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
was  engaged  to  come  to  her  box  before  this  dinner  party  was 
thought  of,  therefore  at  seven  o’clock,  to  the  play  they  went,  and 
Lord  Courtown  was  of  the  party. 

Now  comes  the  melancholy  part  of  what  I  have  to  tell.  When 

303  Philip  Stanhope,  5th  Earl  of  Chesterfield  (1755-1815). 

304  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent  (1767-1820),  4th  son  of  George  III  and  father  of 
Queen  Victoria. 

306  Ernest  Augustus,  Duke  of  Cumberland  (1771-1851),  was  the  5th  son  of 
George  III.  He  succeeded  to  the  Crown  of  Hanover  in  1837. 

306  Adolphus  Frederick,  Duke  of  Cambridge  (1774-1850),  7th  son  of  George  III, 
and  grandfather  of  Her  late  Majesty  Queen  Mary,  consort  of  King  George  V. 

307  Either  General  the  Hon.  Henry  St.  John,  or  Lt.-Gen.  the  Hon.  Frederic 
St.John  (1762-1844). 
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Lady  Cardigan  returned  from  the  play,  I  was  with  Lord  Cardigan. 
She  was  in  tears,  and  much  agitated ,  told  us,  poor  Lord  Courtown 
had  had  a  fit.  Fortunately  Mr.  Richard  Stopford308  was  with  them. 
Mr.  Dundas  does  not  live  a  hundred  yards  from  the  play  house, 
and  fortunately  was  at  home.  They  took  Lord  Courtown  there, 
and  Mr.  Dundas  went  home  in  the  carriage  with  him.  They 
cupped  him,  bled  him,  and  put  on  a  blister  that  night,  and  gave 
him  strong  physic. 

The  next  morning  he  was  not  any  better,  and  Vaughan  and 
Dundas  thought  him  in  great  danger ,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
yesterday,  he  got  more  the  use  of  his  hand  and  leg,  and  the 
account  I  have  received  today  is,  that  he  is  so  much  better,  that 
the  servants  flatter  themselves  he  is  out  of  danger,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  get  Mr.  Dundas’  opinion. 

They  tell  me  the  post  is  going  out  therefore  I  must  put  up  this 
scrawl  without  reading  it  over. 

Yr.  obliged  sincerely  affec. 

A.  Brudenell.309 

Augusta  was  certainly  the  best  letter  writer  in  the  family  and 
her  uncle  must  have  been  greatly  entertained  by  the  titbits  of 
gossip  she  sent  him  from  London  and  Richmond :  “Is  it  true,” 
she  asked  him,  “that  the  Duke  of  Leinster310  says  that  the 
moment  he  is  of  age  he  will  marry  Miss  Gay  ton  the  dancer? 
I  fear  such  ladies  having  been  received  at  Court  will  cause 
many  such  marriages.  It  takes  off  from  the  disgrace  which 
might  prevent  a  young  man  from  forming  such  a  connection, 
and  singers  and  dancers  certainly  have  greater  opportunity  of 
making  themselves  appear  to  advantage  than  those  who  it 
would  be  more  proper  for  them  to  marry.”311  James  could 
drop  his  pomposity  and  also  be  amusing  at  times  in  his  letters 
to  Lord  Ailesbury,  as  when  he  said:  “I  scarce  ever  see  Lord 
Pembroke.  If  I  happen  to  meet  him  by  accident,  he  always 
says:  T  am  in  a  hurry  and  have  not  time  to  speak  to  you’. 
Entre  nous ,  he  has  a  pure  Herbert  twist  in  his  head”  Or,  “So  that 
sweet  tempered  man  the  Marquis  of  Bath  has  at  last  subscribed 
£300  to  your  county.  I  have  subscribed  £300  in  the  West 

308  Richard  Bruce  Stopford  (1774-1844)  4th  son  of  James,  2nd  Earl  of  Courtown. 
He  took  Holy  Orders  and  was  Canon  of  Windsor  and  Prebendary  of  Hereford. 
He  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  1st  Lord  Lilford. 

309  Ailesbury  Corr.,  4328. 

310  Augustus  Frederick  FitzGerald,  3rd  Duke  of  Leinster  (1791-1874).  He 
succeeded  his  father  in  1804. 

311  From  Richmond,  Nov.  18th  (Ailesbury  Corr.,  4329).  The  Duke  came  of  age 
on  Aug.  2 1  st,  1812,  and  did  not  marry  Miss  Gayton. 
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Riding  of  Yorkshire.  I  did  the  same  in  Northamptonshire.312 

Augusta  Brudenell’s  brother,  Robert,  has  already  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  reader  as  having  burst  into  tears  (or  so  the  gossips 
said)  on  hearing  of  his  uncle,  Lord  Cardigan’s,  engagement  to 
Lady  Elizabeth  Waldegrave.  He  need  not  have  been  alarmed 
for  the  marriage  was  childless,  and  three  years  later  (in  1794), 
when  he  fell  deeply  in  love  with  Miss  Penelope  Cooke  of  Hare- 
field  in  Middlesex,313  he  was  still  the  heir  to  Deene  and  the 
Cardigan  earldom.  He  proposed,  was  accepted,  and  in  some 
trepidation,  went  round  to  his  uncle  Ailesbury’s  London  House 
in  Seamore  Place  to  break  the  news.  Lord  Ailesbury  was 
engaged,  and  could  not  see  him,  so  he  wrote  him  the  following 
letter : 

My  dear  Lord, 

I  took  the  liberty  of  calling  on  you  this  morning,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  announcing  to  you  my  approaching  marriage  with 
Miss  Cooke,  but  finding  you  was  dressing  for  the  House  of  Lords 
I  did  not  trouble  you  by  coming  in. 

I  hope  most  sincerely  the  step  I  am  going  to  take  will  meet 
with  your  approbation,  as  nothing  could  make  me  so  miserable 
as  to  forfeit  your  good  opinion.  I  beg  my  kind  respects  to  Lady 
Ailesbury,  and  remain, 

Your  affectionate  and  oblig’d  nephew, 

R.  Brudenell.314 

The  reply  he  received  was  like  a  douche  of  cold  water. 

My  dear  nephew  [wrote  the  Earl,  carefully  making  a  copy  of 
his  letter  on  the  back  of  Robert’s  note],  You  must  remember  the 
satisfaction  I  expressed  on  your  first  telling  me  of  your  marrying, 
as  I  took  it  for  granted  from  your  prudence  in  other  things,  that 
you  would  show  it  in  your  choice  upon  that  occasion,  which  I 
was  sorry  to  find  was  not  the  case,  and  therefore  I  never  have, 
nor  can  I  now,  express  my  approbation  of  the  step  you  are  going 
to  take,  tho’  I  have  heard  nothing  but  what  is  favourable  of  Miss 
Cooke’s  character  and  person,  and  my  best  wishes  will  attend  you 
in  all  situations,  as  I  am, 

My  dear  Nephew, 

Your  ever  affectionate  Uncle, 

Ailesbury.315 

312  Ailesbury  Corr.,  4663.  Saturday,  June  1st,  1794,  most  probably,  or  perhaps 
1800  or  1806. 

313  Daughter  of  John  Cooke  of  Harefield,  Esquire,  by  Penelope,  only  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Bowyer,  3rd  Baronet. 

314  Jan.  2 1  st,  1794  (Ailesbury  Corr.,  3244). 

316  Ailesbury  Corr.,  3244,  dorse. 
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Ten  months  later  the  matter  was  still  being  discussed,  and 
Lord  Cardigan  wrote  to  Lord  Ailesbury : 

I  had  a  very  long  conversation  with  our  nephew  on  Friday 
morning,  and  told  him  all  that  passed  between  you  and  I  respect¬ 
ing  him.  He  allowed  there  was  a  great  deal  of  good  sense  in  what 
I  said  to  him,  and  that  he  felt  himself  very  much  obliged  to  us 
for  the  advice  we  gave  him.  I  told  him  that  I  wished  he  would 
communicate  every  particular  to  Miss  Cooke,  which  he  promised 
me  to  do,  and  would  write  to  me  as  soon  as  he  received  her 
answer.  He  cried  very  much  and  seemed  very  unhappy.  In 
short,  he  ought  not  to  have  made  his  proposals  till  he  had  first 
consulted  us.  24th  Nov.  1793.316 

Robert,  however,  stuck  to  his  guns  and  married  Miss  Cooke, 
on  March  8th,  1794,  at  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square. 

When  James  was  an  old  man  of  eighty-four,  his  niece,  Mary, 
Countess  of  Courtown,  died  at  her  house  at  Ham  Common. 
The  tie  between  them  had  been  very  close,  as  for  many  years 
they  were  associated  in  their  attendance  on  Queen  Charlotte, 
to  whom  she  had  been  Lady  in  Waiting.  “Her  ladyship’s 
remains  were  interred  in  the  family  cemetery  at  Deene  in 
Northamptonshire  with  great  funeral  pomp,”  announced  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine.  This  was  in  January  1810.  Three  months 
later  there  was  another  grand  funeral  at  Deene,  when  her 
husband’s  body  was  laid  beside  her  own  in  the  Brudenell  vault 
beneath  the  church. 

On  February  24th,  1811,  James,  the  fifth  Earl  of  Cardigan, 
died  at  his  house  in  Grosvenor  Street,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year 
of  his  age,  and  his  body  also  was  taken  down  to  Deene  for 
burial.  He  bequeathed  his  houses  in  Upper  Grosvenor  Street 
and  at  Richmond  to  his  wife  for  life,  and,  among  other  bequests 
he  left  £  1 ,000  apiece  to  his  niece  Augusta  Brudenell  and  to  his 
sister-in-law,  Lady  Caroline  Waldegrave.  His  wine,  plate, 
books  and  pictures  at  Deene,  he  left  with  £1,000  to  his  nephew 
and  heir,  Robert  Brudenell.  His  neighbour  George,  Earl  of 
Winchilsea,317  and  Thomas,  Lord  Walsingham,318  were  his 
executors. 

His  widow  survived  him  for  twelve  years,  dying  on  June 
23rd,  1823,  in  Seamore  Place,  Mayfair,  “of  an  inflammation”. 

316  Ailesbury  Corr.,  3233. 

317  George  Finch,  9th  Earl  of  Winchilsea  (1752-1826). 

318  Thomas  de  Grey,  2nd  Baron  Walsingham  (1748-1818). 
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She  was  laid  to  rest  with  her  own  kin  in  the  Waldegrave  vault 
at  Navestock  in  Essex. 

Though  many  a  joke  was  cracked  by  the  London  wits  at  the 
expense  of  James,  Earl  of  Cardigan,  he  was  nevertheless  a 
kindly  and  popular  man,  and  Lord  North’s  opinion,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  that  he  was  “much  respected  and  generally 
beloved”.319  It  has  been  suggested  that  Fanny  Burney  may 
have  had  him  in  mind  when  she  drew  her  character  of  Mr. 
Delville  in  Cecilia.320 

The  death  of  James  left  his  youngest  brother,  Thomas  Bruce, 
Earl  of  Ailesbury,  the  only  survivor  of  the  four  brothers.  He 
lived  on  until  1814,  dying  in  London  (April  19th)  at  the  age 
of  eighty-five.  “A  formal,  dull  man,  totally  ignorant  of,  and 
unversed  in  the  world,  and  a  Tory.  Very  unexceptionable  in 
character,”  was  Horace  Walpole’s  opinion.321 

This  generation  of  Brudenells  was  certainly  not  over¬ 
burdened  with  intellectual  gifts.  George,  Duke  of  Montagu, 
and  his  three  brothers  were  politically  of  the  party  of  the  Court, 
but  held  no  great  offices  of  state,  and,  in  spite  of  their  seats  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  took  no  active  part  in  the  great 
national  questions  of  the  day,  though  they  lived  through  one 
of  the  most  stirring  and  eventful  periods  of  English  history. 
Unfitted  though  they  were  for  high  office,  they  had  other 
sterling  qualities  which  enabled  them  to  render  by  their 
loyalty,  devotion,  and  integrity,  service  of  real  value  to  the 
Royal  Family,  and  thus  indirectly  to  the  nation  at  large.  In 
the  Brudenells  King  George  and  his  wife  found  a  family  with 
whom  they  could  indulge  in  real  friendship  and  intimacy 
without  any  loss  of  dignity.  All  through  the  tragic  period  of  the 
King’s  illness  in  the  ’eighties  the  three  surviving  brothers  stood 
loyally  at  hand,  in  closest  consultation  with  the  doctors,  the 
go-between  with  the  ministers,  the  trusted  friends  to  whom  the 
royal  children  naturally  turned,  the  rock  on  whom  the  Queen 
could  always  rely.  On  the  King’s  recovery,  his  Brudenells 
were  the  first  people  whom  he  wished  to  see.  James  was 
successful  in  also  earning  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  without  any  derogation  from  his  loyalty  to  the 
King. 

319  P.C.C.,  Crickett  1520,  No.  158,  fo.  76s. 

320  D’Arblay,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  p.  360. 

321  C.P.,  p.  6311. 
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The  simplicity  of  their  nature  was  accompanied  by  a  some¬ 
what  childish  love  of  grandeur  which  King  George  was  quite 
ready  to  indulge.  But  this  was  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  the  Brudenells  were  not  by  any  means  the  only  family  of 
the  eighteenth  century  who  clamoured  insistently  for  ribbons 
and  peerages. 

Their  social  gifts,  good  looks,  and  “unexceptionable  char¬ 
acter”  in  private  life,  which  even  Horace  Walpole  was  ready 
to  accord  to  them,  made  them  adornments  of  the  Court  with 
which  their  family  was  for  so  long  connected.  No  wonder  the 
King  and  Queen  were  devoted  to  them.  The  high  personal 
regard  and  affection  in  which  all  four  brothers  were  held  by 
George  III  and  his  Queen  is  charmingly  disclosed  in  a  private 
letter  from  Queen  Charlotte,  written  probably  from  Frogmore 
to  Lord  Ailesbury  at  Brighton,  from  which  the  following  para¬ 
graphs  are  extracts : 

1793-  July  8th. 

Here  I  am  in  my  sweet  temple  looking  for  shade  which  can 
be  found  nowhere,  but  that  is  the  only  thing  wanting,  for  every 
other  blessing  is  here,  and  I  will  not  complain,  for  Augusta 
[Brudenell],  Elizabeth  [Lady  Cardigan],  and  Lady  Elgin,  are  all 
a  laughing  and  chatting  merrily  about  me.  I  fancy  you  do  the 
same  now  with  Lord  Cardigan,  and  are  looking  out  for  Lady 
Ailesbury’s  arrival,  who,  I  hope,  will  meet  you  in  perfect  health, 
as  I  know  without  it  you  will  enjoy  nothing. 

Pray  could  you  obtain  for  me  Lord  Cardigan’s  painting?  If 
you  can  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you.  It  shall  hang  over  against  the 
Duke  of  Montagu,  and  if  there  is  one  of  yourself  and  your  brother, 
Mr.  Robert  Brudenell,  I  should  be  really  very  agreeable  to  have 
them  also.”322 

Thus  there  had  passed  away  another  generation  of  this 
family,  who,  by  birth,  wealth,  character  and  persistence  had 
inherited,  maintained,  and  extended  their  right  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  and  the  pages  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  (if  not  in 
those  of  English  history),  to  the  status  and  appellation  of 
“considerable  persons”. 


322  Ailesbury  MSS.,  p.  255. 
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IX 

ROBERT,  SIXTH  EARL  OF  CARDIGAN 

On  the  death  of  James,  fifth  Earl  of  Cardigan,  without  issue 
in  1811,  the  barony  of  Brudenell  of  Deene  which  George  III 
had  conferred  on  him  in  1 780,  became  extinct.  The  Earldom 
of  Cardigan  and  the  family  estates  descended  to  his  nephew 
Robert,  the  only  son  of  Colonel  the  Hon.  Robert  Brudenell 
(third  son  of  the  third  Earl  of  Cardigan)  by  his  wife  Anne, 
daughter  of  Sir  Cecil  Bisshopp,  Bt.  Robert  Brudenell  junior, 
who  was  born  on  April  25th,  1 769,  six  months  after  his  father’s 
death,  was  forty-two,  married,  and  with  a  large  family  of 
children  at  the  time  of  his  succession  to  the  family  honours. 
He  had  married  in  1794  at  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square 
(not  without  some  opposition  from  his  uncles,  as  related) 
Penelope  Ann,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  George  John  Cooke, 
Esq.,  of  Harefield  Park,  Middlesex,  by  Penelope,  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Bowyer,  Bt.  His  home,  until  he  succeeded  to 
Deene,  was  at  the  Manor  House  at  Hambledon,  near  Marlow, 
in  south  Buckinghamshire  where  he  was  generally  popular, 
and  founded  a  small  charity  in  the  village.  “He  has  his  failings 
but  some  good  qualities,”  was  his  Rector’s  opinion,  and  of 
Mrs.  Brudenell  he  wrote:  “She  is  indeed  a  sweet  woman, 
possessing  a  temper  both  mild  and  engaging.”323  For  twenty 
years  he  was  Equerry  to  Queen  Charlotte,  to  whom  his  wife 
became  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber  in  1818,  thus  continuing  into 
the  third  generation  the  long  connection  of  the  Brudenells  with 
the  Court.  From  1797  until  1802  he  sat  for  the  borough  of 
Marlborough  as  his  father  and  uncle  James  had  done  before 
him.  He  was  a  Conservative  and  voted  in  the  House  of  Lords 
consistently  against  Catholic  Emancipation.  There  was  little 
that  was  interesting  or  original  about  his  career,  and  he  has 
left  few  papers  behind  him  which  might  have  told  us  something 
of  his  private  life. 

Of  his  nine  children,  seven  were  daughters,  and  one  son  died 
in  infancy.324  All  the  girls  made  good  marriages  and  were 
generously  provided  for  by  their  father.  To  two  at  least  of 


323  A.  H.  Stanton,  On  Chiltern  Slopes  (1027),  p.  *1. 

324  C.i\,  III,p.  16. 
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them  he  gave  dowries  of  £20,000.  They  were  handsome  and 
gained  for  the  family  a  reputation  for  good  looks  which  has 
found  its  way  into  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 325 

1.  Elizabeth  Anne,  married,  firstly,  the  Hon.  John  Perceval, 
eldest  son  of  Lord  Arden,  and  secondly,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Brod- 
rick,  later  Viscount  Midleton. 

2.  Harriet  Georgina,  married  Richard,  Earl  Howe. 

3.  Charlotte  Penelope,  married  Henry  Charles  Sturt. 

4.  Emma,  married  David  Pennant. 

5.  Mary,  married  the  Earl  of  Chichester. 

6.  Augusta,  married  Henry  Bingham  Baring. 

7.  Anne,  married  George  Charles,  Lord  Bingham,  later  Earl 
of  Lucan. 

Emma  and  Mary  had  £20,000  apiece  on  their  marriages.326 
The  marriage  of  the  youngest  daughter  to  the  future  Lord 
Lucan  had  important  repercussions  in  the  Crimean  War,  which 
are  described  in  the  next  chapter. 

Though  his  own  life  was  uneventful,  Robert,  Lord  Cardigan 
lived  in  an  age  of  momentous  changes.  During  his  reign  the 
aspect  of  the  country  around  Deene  was  greatly  altered  by  the 
disafforestation  of  Rockingham  Forest  and  the  change  of 
ownership  from  the  Crown  to  private  landowners.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  but  that  the  effect  was  the  same  as  that  produced 
by  the  disafforestation  and  inclosure  of  Whittlebury  Forest  at 
the  other  end  of  the  county  thirty  years  later,  so  well  described 
by  the  late  Rev.  J.  E.  Linnell  in  Old.  Oak  (p.  13).  “The  deer 
were  all  caught  up  to  be  killed  or  sent  away  to  stock  private 
demesnes;  the  oaks  were  felled  in  thousands;  and  where  the 
people  of  the  forest  villages  had  been  allowed  to  wander  at  will, 
they  now  found  themselves  trespassers.5 5  Much  of  the  old  forest 
land  was  now  enclosed  and  cultivated  and  in  the  woodlands 
that  were  left  there  is  little  doubt  that  with  the  better  control 
of  the  deer,  the  timber  so  urgently  needed  for  the  Navy  was 
far  better  managed  under  private  ownership,  at  least  during  the 
next  hundred  years,  till  the  fall  in  prices  brought  the  woods  into 
another  period  of  neglect. 

Lord  Cardigan  does  not  seem  to  have  greatly  benefited  by 
the  disafforestation,  but  the  extinction  of  forest  rights  of  the 
local  inhabitants,  the  felling  of  trees  in  the  new  inclosures,  and 

325  See  article  on  James,  7th  Earl  of  Cardigan. 

326  Bru.  MSS.,  L.  xv,  1,  2,  6;  L.  ii,  1,  2,  3. 
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the  slaughter  of  the  deer,  except  in  the  parks  of  the  larger 
landowners,  together  combined  to  make  a  rural  revolution  of 
the  first  magnitude. 

Another  far-reaching  innovation  which  the  sixth  Earl  lived 
to  see  was  the  introduction  of  railways,  though  they  did  not 
trouble  him  much  at  his  end  of  the  county.  But  he  reaped  the 
benefit  of  the  invention  on  his  Yorkshire  property,  and  “the 
engines,  machinery,  utensils,  rails,  and  materials  of  railroads  . . . 
in  or  about  the  collieries”  are  mentioned  in  his  will. 

The  life  of  the  sixth  Earl  of  Cardigan  overlapped  the  last 
years  of  the  old  unmechanised  civilisation  and  the  first  of  the 
modern  era.  Waterloo  had  brought  the  twenty- two  years  of 
war  with  France  to  a  close.  In  1832  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act  set  in  motion  a  social  revolution  which  was  to  continue  for 
over  a  century  and  to  witness  the  two  bloodiest  wars  in  the 
world’s  history  before  its  principal  ends  were  accomplished. 
But  all  these  events  and  their  accompanying  benefits  and 
miseries  were  as  a  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man’s  hand  hardly 
visible  above  the  calm  horizon  of  the  sixth  Earl’s  existence,  as  he 
fulfilled  the  conventional  social  round  or  attended  to  his  not 
very  arduous  duties  in  Parliament  or  at  the  Court. 

When  he  went  to  live  at  Deene  there  is  evidence  that  he  kept 
a  pack  of  hounds.327  The  building  of  the  dining-room  adjoining 
the  White  Hall  has  been  attributed  to  him,328  and  if  this  is 
correct  was  probably  executed  in  completion  of  the  additions 
made  to  the  house  by  his  uncle,  the  fifth  Earl  (see  above, 
p.  334).  At  about  this  time  some  further  domestic  offices  were 
built  out  of  sight  on  to  the  western  end  of  the  house.  In  spite 
of  his  great  wealth  Lord  Cardigan  kept  an  eye  on  his  expendi¬ 
ture,  for  a  note  in  one  of  the  bailiff’s  books  reads :  “I  understand 
the  bailiffs  accounts  at  Deene  are  transcripts  of  the  weekly 
accounts,  which  Lord  Cardigan  examines  himself  every 
week.”329 

Robert’s  wife  died  on  February  2nd,  1826,  aged  56.  Their 
married  life  had  lasted  for  thirty  years.  He  did  not  marry 
again,  and  died  eleven  years  later  (August  14th,  1837),  at  his 

327  See  Squire  Osbaldeston’s  Memoirs.  The  6th  Earl  appears  in  a  picture:  “The 
Quorn  at  Quenby  in  1823,”  which  is  reproduced  in  W.  S.  Sparrow,  British 
Sporting  Artists  (1922),  p.  192. 

328  “My  husband’s  father  built  the  dining-room.”  Adeline,  Countess  of  Cardigan, 
My  Recollections,  p.  128. 

329  Bru.  MSS.,  ASR.  207. 
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house  in  Portman  Square,  London,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  buried  with  his  forefathers  at  Deene.  His 
portrait  in  the  Hall  shows  a  fine-looking,  handsome  man, 
gorgeously  dressed,  and  with  a  good-humoured  countenance. 
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I 

EARLY  YEARS 

James  thomas  brudenell,  the  future  seventh  Earl  of 
Cardigan,  was  born  at  Hambledon  in  the  County  of 
Buckingham  on  October  16th,  1797,  when  his  father  was 
as  yet  plain  Mr.  Robert  Brudenell.  An  elder  brother  had 
died  in  infancy,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  only  son,  he 
was  presumably  named  after  his  great-uncle,  James,  fifth  Earl  of 
Cardigan.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  when  his  father  succeeded  to 
the  Earldom,  he  became  by  courtesy  Lord  Brudenell,  and  from 
that  moment  he  had  without  effort  everything  that  wealth, 
health,  good  looks,  fond  parents,  and  seven  adoring  sisters  could 
give  him.  James  Brudenell  was  reputed  to  have  been  spoiled,1 
and  it  would  have  been  a  miracle  if  it  had  been  otherwise. 

James  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Christchurch,  Oxford,2 
and  is  said  to  have  made  the  grand  tour.  His  great  ambition 
was  to  follow  his  grandfather’s  example  and  become  a  soldier, 
but  here  he  met  with  opposition  from  his  family,  his  father 
having  decided  that  he  should  follow  a  parliamentary  career. 
“I  always  had  an  inclination  for  the  service  from  early  youth,” 
he  wrote  in  later  life,  “but  was  prevented  from  going  into  the 
army  by  my  parents,  being  an  only  son  of  a  family  of  eight 
children.”3  However,  at  the  age  of  twenty- two,  he  was  able 
to  indulge  his  military  ardour  to  a  limited  extent  by  joining  the 
Northamptonshire  Yeomanry.  The  county  Yeomanry  regi¬ 
ments  were  first  raised  as  an  auxiliary  volunteer  force  in  1794 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  war  with  France.  The  terrible  con¬ 
dition  of  the  poor  in  the  years  after  Waterloo  led  to  riots  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  regular 

1  According  to  the  article  on  him  in  the  D.N.B. 

2  He  matriculated  on  November  23rd,  1815,  aged  18. 

3  This  statement,  together  with  others  quoted  in  this  chapter,  is  from  a  Memor¬ 
andum  on  his  military  career,  written  in  1863.  (Bru.  MSS.,  N.  iv,  1.) 
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police  force  the  army  was  used  for  their  suppression  and  foi 
the  maintenance  of  order  generally.  In  the  very  unsettled 
state  of  the  country  the  training  of  the  militia,  which  had  been 
discontinued  for  some  years  after  the  war,  was  resumed,  and 
the  Home  Secretary,  Lord  Sidmouth,  was  only  too  glad  to 
welcome  any  further  increase  in  the  supplementary  forces. 
When  young  Lord  Brudenell,  therefore,  wrote  to  his  county 
member,  Squire  Cartwright  of  Aynhoe,  in  the  late  autumn  of 
1819,  offering  his  services  in  the  Northamptonshire  Yeomanry, 
Cartwright  replied : 

I  take  it  for  granted  his  Majesty’s  Government  will  be  ex¬ 
tremely  glad  to  accept  the  offer  to  raise  an  additional  troop  in 
this  county,  and  in  my  opinion  all  loyal  subjects  ought  to  feel 
much  indebted  to  your  Lordship  for  so  praiseworthy  a  step  at  so 
critical  a  moment.4 

The  offer  was  accepted.  Brudenell  threw  himself  with  enthusi¬ 
asm  into  the  project,  and  in  a  very  few  weeks  the  Deene  Troop 
(the  1 2th  in  the  regiment)  had  been  raised  and  fully  equipped. 
The  clothing  and  saddlery  were  supplied  by  Northampton 
firms,5  and  fifty-eight  pistols  and  light  cavalry  swords  were 
sent  from  the  Ordnance  Office  at  Weedon.6  The  troopers, 
who  were  for  the  most  part  farmers  and  farmers’  sons,  provided 
their  own  horses,  and  the  equipment  was  paid  for  out  of  a 
county  fund,  to  which  Lord  Brudenell  made  a  liberal  con¬ 
tribution.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  many  happy  days 
of  training  were  spent  in  the  600  acre  park  at  Deene,  but,  so 
far  as  is  known,  the  troop  was  never  called  out  on  active  service. 

In  1823,  at  the  age  of  twenty- six,  James  resolved  “on  account 
of  certain  family  events”,  the  nature  of  which  he  did  not 
specify,  to  defy  his  father’s  wishes.  He  applied  for  and  obtained 
a  commission  in  the  regular  army.  “The  Duke  of  York,”  he 
wrote  many  years  later  (1863), 

promised  me  my  first  commission  in  the  8th  Hussars  and  I  was 
gazetted  to  a  cornetcy  in  that  regiment  in  1824.  His  Royal 
Highness  promised  that  if  I  would  pay  attention  to  my  duties  he 
would  push  me  on  in  the  service.  Consequently  I  was  appointed 
to  a  troop  after  serving  two  years  and  to  a  majority  after  serving 

4  Nov.  10th,  1819.  (Bru.  MSS.,  F.  iii,  287.) 

6  Stanton,  Dunkley,  and  Walker  made  the  uniforms  and  Goodman  supplied  the 
saddles  and  bridles.  (Bru.  MSS.,  F.  iii,  286,  297.) 

6  Ibid.,  296a. 
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six  years,  and  a  few  months  afterwards  to  a  Lieutenant  Colonelcy. 
...  I  was  a  Member  of  Parliament  at  this  time,  [he  added], 
and  neglected  much  of  my  Parliamentary  duties  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  doing  orderly  duty  as  a  subaltern  officer  in  the  8th 
Hussars.7 

The  Duke  of  York,  the  second  son  of  George  III  and  for  many 
years  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army,  was  an  old  friend  of 
the  family.  Lord  Brudenell’s  great-uncle,  the  Duke  of  Montagu, 
as  related  above,  had  been  his  governor  in  childhood,  while 
Montagu’s  younger  brother,  Colonel  Robert  Brudenell,  had 
been  his  Groom  of  the  Chamber.  The  Duke  of  York,  however, 
died  in  1827,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Brudenell’s  rapid 
advancement  was  due  to  his  wealth,  which  enabled  him  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  system  of  promotion  by  purchase,  then  in 
full  swing. 

In  the  year  that  Lord  Brudenell  obtained  command  of  his 
troop,  he  lost  his  mother.  Lady  Cardigan  died  at  Gopsall,  the 
seat  of  Lord  Howe,  her  son-in-law,  in  Leicestershire,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  2nd,  1826.  In  the  following  June  James  married  at 
Chiswick,  Elizabeth  Jane  Henrietta,  eldest  daughter  of  Admiral 
J.  R.  D.  T.  Tollemache  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Stratford  his  wife. 
Lady  Cardigan’s  conduct  had  already  been  the  cause  of  con¬ 
siderable  scandal.  In  the  parish  register  of  Chiswick  church 
she  is  described  as  “being  now  single  and  unmarried”.  The 
truth  is  that  she  had  been  then  only  a  few  months  divorced  from 
Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  F.  C.  A.  J.  Johnstone,  on  account  of  an 
intrigue  with  Lord  Brudenell  two  years  previously.8 

Next  to  soldiering,  hunting  was  the  passion  of  Brudenell’s 
life,  and  in  1830  he  and  his  wife  were  settled  at  Brooksby  Hall 
near  Melton  in  the  cream  of  the  Leicestershire  country.  He  had 
fallen  in  love  with  hunting  as  a  boy,  following  the  Pytchley 
hounds  across  the  pastures  and  through  the  woodlands  of 
Rockingham  Forest  during  his  holidays  at  Deene.  In  manhood 
he  became  a  bold  rider,  and  was  one  of  the  first  flight  men  with 
the  Quorn  during  the  famous  mastership  of  Squire  Osbaldeston. 
A  good  story  of  this  period  is  that  he  made  a  bet  with  Wilbra- 
ham  Tollemache  that  he  would  be  in  first  at  the  end  of  a 
run.  Both  sportsmen  finished  up  unhorsed  in  the  river  Welland. 
Brudenell,  who  was  a  poor  swimmer,  gasped  out  to  Tollemache, 

7  Bru.  MSS.,  N.  iv,  1. 

8  C.P.y  III,  p.  17. 
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as  the  latter  passed  him  in  mid-stream,  “Mind,  Wilbraham, 
I  was  in  first.”9 

For  all  these  years  and  indeed  for  five  years  before  he  joined 
the  army,  Lord  Brudenell  had  been  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Through  the  influence  of  his  cousin,  the  Marquess  of  Ailesbury, 
he  was  first  elected  for  the  family  borough  of  Marlborough 
when  he  was  still  eight  months  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.10 
This  was  in  1818.  He  sat  for  Marlborough  until  1829,  when  he 
fell  out  with  his  patron,  who  was  annoyed  with  him  for  voting 
with  the  Government  in  favour  of  Catholic  Emancipation, 
though  in  1828  he  had  voted  against  it.  Lord  Ailesbury  was 
perhaps  nervous  of  upsetting  the  Protestant  voters  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  and  Lord  Brudenell  was  forced  to  find  another  seat. 
From  1830  until  the  abolition  of  the  rotten  boroughs  on  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832,  he  sat  for  the  borough  of 
Fowey  in  Cornwall.  At  the  General  Election  of  1832  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  try  his  luck  in  north  Northamptonshire,  one  of  the 
new  constituencies  returning  two  members  to  Parliament.  A 
contested  county  election  was  a  very  different  affair  to  the 
purely  formal  process  of  being  elected  to  a  pocket  borough.  In 
the  days  before  voting  by  ballot  such  an  election  was,  even  more 
than  hunting,  “the  image  of  war”,  giving  full  vent  to  the 
fighting  spirit  of  the  nation,  its  love  of  pageantry  and  horseplay, 
its  rough  humour,  its  deep  and  unashamed  corruption,  its 
intense  political  partisanship. 

The  two  Conservative  candidates  on  this  occasion  were  Lord 
Brudenell  and  his  neighbour  Squire  Tryon  of  Bulwick.  Their 
opponents  were  Lord  Milton,  the  eldest  son  of  Earl  Fitz- 
william  of  Milton  Hall  near  Peterborough,  and  Squire  Hanbury 
of  Kelmarsh.  The  political  paramountcy  of  the  old  Tory  party 
in  Northamptonshire  had  been  rudely  shaken  in  the  previous 
year,  when  Squire  Cartwright  was  defeated  after  having  repre¬ 
sented  the  county  as  one  of  its  two  members  for  thirty-four 
years.  The  cause  of  Reform  had  been  strongly  espoused  by  the 
Northampton  Mercury ,  for  many  years  the  only  weekly  newspaper 
in  the  shire.  To  counteract  its  influence  the  Northampton  Herald 

9  Kings  of  the  Hunting  Field ,  by  “Thormanby,”  (1899),  p.  247.  Perhaps  Wilbra¬ 
ham  Francis  Tollemache,  R.N.  (1800—64),  son  of  Charles  Tollemache  of  Harring¬ 
ton,  Northants,  or  (more  likely)  Cardigan’s  brother-in-law,  Wilbraham  Spencer 
Tollemache  (1807-90)  ofDorfold  Hall,  Cheshire. 

10  He  was  elected  on  February  18th,  and  his  21st  birthday  was  on  the  following 
October  16th, 
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had  been  founded  by  a  group  of  leading  Conservatives  in  1830. 
The  Herald  now  became  the  champion  of  Lord  Brudenell,  and 
thus  introduced  him  to  the  voters  of  north  Northampton¬ 
shire  : 

Lord  Brudenell  is  too  much  the  farmer’s  friend  not  to  be  dis¬ 
liked  by  Lord  Milton.  ...  In  Lord  Brudenell  we  see  qualities 
in  every  respect  the  reverse  of  those  by  which  Lord  Milton  is  dis¬ 
tinguished.  Lord  Brudenell  has  distinguished  himself  as  a  lover 
of  his  country  and  its  institutions.  Lord  Brudenell  has  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  his  property  in  this  county.  [This  of  course  was  a 
hit  at  the  Fitzwilliams’  Wentworth  Woodhouse  estate  in  York¬ 
shire.]  Lord  Brudenell  is  well  known  for  his  noble  spirit,  his  high 
courage,  his  unflinching  integrity,  his  gentlemanly  deportment, 
his  open  and  manly  bearing,  his  honourable  mind.11 

For  the  next  four  months  the  electioneering  went  on,  and  at 
length,  in  the  depth  of  the  winter,  nomination  day  arrived.  At 
Kettering,  wrote  the  Herald : 

Lord  Brudenell  and  Mr.  Tryon  made  a  grand  entry  into  the 
town.  They  were  accompanied  by  upwards  of  a  thousand  “stout 
and  bold  yeomen”,  all  well  mounted,  and  bearing  in  their  hands 
a  small  blue  flag.  [Many  of  these  no  doubt  belonged  to  the  Deene 
troop  of  Yeomanry.]  An  excellent  band  from  Northampton  pre¬ 
ceded  the  cavalcade.  A  forest  of  splendidly  emblazoned  flags 
floated  in  the  air,  presenting  one  of  the  most  imposing  and  mag¬ 
nificent  spectacles  ever  witnessed  in  Kettering. 

On  reaching  the  hustings  in  the  front  of  which  the  Radicals 
had  planted  themselves,  yeomen  freeholders  made  a  half  circle 
of  three  deep,  and  inclosed  the  astonished  mob  within  their  lines. 
This  was  not  exactly  what  the  pebble-pelting-loving  gentry 
desired,  and  they  bitterly  railed  at  being  so  effectually  prevented 
from  indulging  in  their  legitimate  pastime.  They  found  that  they 
were  outpowered  and  beaten,  and  behaved  themselves  with 
tolerable  decency. 

Lord  Brudenell  was  not  a  cavalry  officer  for  nothing  and  his 
little  joke  against  his  opponents  was  a  great  success. 

In  pouring  rain  the  four  candidates  were  proposed  and 
seconded  amid  the  cheers  of  their  respective  supporters.  Mr. 
Whitworth,  a  local  farmer,  entreated  the  freeholders  to  rally 
round  Lord  Brudenell’s  standard — “that  ensign  of  general 
liberty” — and  referred  to  his  long  and  indefatigable  canvass. 

11  Northampton  Herald,  July  21st,  1832. 
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Lord  Milton  then  addressed  the  crowd  and  declared  it  was 
better  openly  to  state  his  opinions  “than  that  he  should  go 
creeping  up  the  backstairs  of  every  house  to  explain  them  in 
private”.  Whereupon  Lord  Brudenell  indignantly  retorted 
that  he  had  never  crept  up  the  backstairs  of  any  elector — “he 
had  nothing  more  to  do  with  backstairs  than  his  Lordship.” 
The  polling  booths  were  set  up  at  Kettering,  Glipston,  Peter¬ 
borough,  Oundle,  and  Wellingborough,  and  amid  scenes  of  the 
most  extraordinary  excitement,  which  were  remembered  for 
many  a  long  year  in  the  district,  the  voting  continued  for  a 
whole  week.  On  the  last  day  but  one,  both  Tory  candidates 
were  leading,  but  the  final  round  of  the  great  contest  took 
place  at  Peterborough,  the  stronghold  of  the  Fitz williams.  So 
active  were  Lord  Milton’s  supporters  as  they  thronged  around 
the  polling  booth,  that  when  the  result  was  announced,  he  and 
Lord  Brudenell  were  declared  to  be  elected.12 

In  the  following  year  the  death  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam  removed 
Lord  Milton  to  the  House  of  Lords.  His  son,  now  become 
Lord  Milton,  won  the  vacant  seat,  but  not  without  a  bitter 
struggle  in  which  Lord  Brudenell  took  an  active  share.  The  two 
local  newspapers  joined  in  the  fray  with  an  ardour  which  in 
later  times  would  have  landed  both  the  editors  in  heavy 
damages  for  libel.  It  was  only  a  few  weeks  before  this  election 
that  troubles  in  Lord  Brudenell’ s  regiment  had  roused  a  hostile 
public  opinion  against  him  and  it  is  possible  that  rumours  of 
these  discontents  had  already  reached  Northamptonshire.  He 
had  a  hot  reception  in  the  market  towns,  and  at  Wellingborough 
the  disturbance  assumed  the  dimensions  of  a  riot.  He  was  pelted 
with  mud  and  brickbats  and  received  a  rather  serious  cut  on 
the  back  of  the  head.  The  Northampton  Herald  exploded : 

It  was  everything  with  the  Whigs  to  make  Lord  Brudenell 
appear  to  be  unpopular.  His  gentlemanly  deportment  and  manly 
bearing  added  to  his  high  rank,  his  noble  fortune,  and  his  un¬ 
questioned  courage,  would  have  converted  any  dislike  which 
previous  political  hostility  might  have  created  into  outward 
respect  at  least,  if  not  into  esteem.  Sure  indeed  we  are,  that  un¬ 
less  a  Wellingborough  mob  is  composed  of  the  lowest  of  human 
beings,  Lord  Brudenell — but  for  the  use  of  secret  Whig  gold — 
though  at  first  grossly  insulted,  would  in  the  end  have  been  loudly 
cheered  by  the  populace.  But  it  would  not  have  suited  the  Whigs 

12  Ibid.,  December  22nd,  1832. 
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to  allow  this.  The  greater  Lord  Brudenell’s  bravery,  the  greater 
the  consumption  of  beer  (at  Lord  Milton’s  expense,  we  presume) 
to  induce  the  mob  to  persevere  in  their  attack  upon  him. 

In  the  same  issue  appeared  the  following  advertisement : 

The  Wellingborough  mob  present  their  most  respectful  com¬ 
pliments  to  the  Kettering  mob,  and  beg  to  know  how  much  is  to 
be  charged  exclusive  of  beer  and  liquors,  per  man,  for  services 
performed  during  the  last  riot, 

with  more  provocative  remarks  to  the  same  effect.13 

The  last  occasion  on  which  James  Brudenell  stood  as  a 
candidate  for  the  House  of  Commons  was  at  the  general  election 
of  1835,  after  the  fall  of  Lord  Melbourne’s  ministry.  There 
were  the  usual  scenes  of  enthusiasm  at  Kettering  on  nomination 
day,  but  no  excuse  for  a  fight,  as  the  candidates  were  returned 
unopposed.  Both  Brudenell  and  Milton  were  chaired  shoulder 
high  round  the  town,  each  followed  by  a  noisy  crowd  of  his 
supporters.  Brudenell  was  “enthusiastically  cheered  as  the  pro¬ 
cession  passed”.  His  tall  slim  figure,  his  light  brown  hair  and 
whiskers  and  magnificent  cavalry  moustache,  his  handsome 
features  and  wonderful  blue  eyes,  his  soldierly  bearing  and 
smiling  affability  were  irresistible.  The  windows  round  the 
market-place  were  thronged  with  admiring  ladies  who  cheered 
and  waved  their  handkerchiefs  as  he  smilingly  waved  and 
nodded  in  reply. 

Lord  Brudenell  then  dined  at  the  White  Hart  with  his  sup¬ 
porters  and  left  them  in  no  doubt  of  his  whole-hearted  devotion 
to  the  Conservative  cause.  If  a  Conservative  ministry,  he 
declared,  did  not  carry  on  the  government,  the  country  would 
be  inevitably  lost,  for  with  the  schemes  of  “the  Destructives” 
(as  he  called  the  supporters  of  the  Reform  Bill),  “the  legislation 
of  the  kingdom  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  most  desperate 
Radicals,  amid  one  entire  wreck  of  all  that  is  valuable  and  dear 
to  Englishmen.”  He  concluded  by  proposing  the  toast  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  “the  great  Captain  of  the  Age,  the  Hero 
of  a  Hundred  Fights,  and  the  patriot  of  his  Country.”  The 
cheering  which  followed  this  speech  “defied  all  description”. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  a  familiar  figure  in  the  district, 
for  he  was  a  frequent  guest  of  General  and  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  at 

13  For  this  Northamptonshire  election  campaign  of  1823,  see  the  Northampton 
Herald  and  Mercury  for  February  16th,  March  2nd  and  16th. 
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Woodford  House,  Northamptonshire,  only  five  miles  from 
Kettering.  Subsequent  events  in  Lord  Brudenell’s  career  were 
not  unaffected  by  his  adherence  to  the  Conservative  party, 
but  in  1837  his  father’s  death  put  an  end  to  his  career  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  Conservative  gains  as  the  result  of  the 
1835  election  were  considerable  but  not  enough  to  keep  the 
party  in  power.  Sir  Robert  Peel  resigned  and  Lord  Melbourne 
and  the  Whigs  came  back  to  office. 

Lord  Brudenell  joined  the  8th  Hussars  as  an  ensign  in  May 
1824.  In  1825  (January  13th)  he  was  gazetted  Lieutenant  and 
on  June  9th  in  the  following  year — ten  days  before  his  marriage 
— he  was  promoted  Captain.  He  then  served  for  two  years  at 
Dublin  on  the  staff  of  Sir  Charles  Dalbiac,  a  Peninsula  veteran. 
Brudenell,  as  indicated  above,  purchased  each  step  in  his  pro¬ 
motion,  which  in  every  case  took  place  but  a  few  weeks  after 
the  minimum  period  allowed  by  the  regulations.  He  had  to 
wait  four  years  before  he  could  buy  his  majority,  which  he  did 
in  1830.  He  was  gazetted  on  August  3rd  and  promoted 
Lieutenant- Colonel  on  December  3rd,  only  six  years  after  he 
had  joined  the  Regiment.  Brudenell’s  worst  enemies  never 
reproached  him  with  slackness  or  want  of  zeal  in  his  application 
to  his  military  duties.  He  was  always  a  keen  soldier,  but  the 
rapid  promotion  over  their  heads  of  a  man  with  wealth  and 
social  influence  behind  him  but  with  little  military  experience 
was  naturally  gall  and  wormwood  to  those  who  had  been  for 
long  years  in  the  army,  had  seen  active  service  both  in  India 
and  in  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  and  who  were  forced  merely  for 
lack  of  money  to  remain  in  the  junior  ranks. 

After  his  promotion  to  Lieutenant- Colonel,  Lord  Brudenell 
went  on  half-pay  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  he 
exchanged  into  the  15th  Hussars,14  assuming  the  command  of 
the  regiment  at  Manchester.  He  served  with  this  unit  subse¬ 
quently  in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  and,  in  the  autumn  of 
1833,  found  himself  stationed  at  Cork. 

Whatever  he  may  have  been  as  a  junior  officer,  the  possession 
of  power  over  other  men  certainly  brought  Lord  Brudenell’s 
worst  faults  to  the  surface.  His  natural  impatience,  harshness  of 
temper,  and  arrogance,  were  now  given  full  play,  and  he  soon 
found  himself  at  serious  odds  with  those  under  his  command. 
His  disputes  with  his  officers  came  to  a  head  at  the  end  of  1833, 

14  March  16th,  1832. 
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when  he  placed  Captain  Augustus  Wathen  under  arrest  and 
subsequently  had  him  tried  by  regimental  court-martial.  The 
charges  brought  against  Wathen  appear  on  the  surface  to  have 
been  of  a  trivial  and  even  of  a  ridiculous  nature :  “For  that  he 
did  state,  in  an  invidious  and  improper  manner  to  Major- 
General  Sir  Thomas  Arbuthnot,  that  an  unusual  supply  of  new 
stable  jackets  had  been  issued  to  the  men  of  his  troop,  and  which 
had  been  sent  from  the  tailor’s  shop  without  his  knowledge, 
thereby  imputing  improper  conduct  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lord  Brudenell” ;  “for  conduct  unbecoming  the  character  of  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman,  in  stating  to  Major-General  Arbuthnot 
. . .  that  cthe  men  of  his  troop  had  expressed  discontent  at  having 
new  stable  jackets  delivered  out  to  them’.”  Further  charges  of 
untruth,  refusal  to  obey  orders  and  improper  conduct  were 
preferred,  all  indicating  a  long  period  of  friction  and  discontent 
before  the  final  explosion  occurred. 

Lord  Brudenell  was  ill-advised  in  the  choice  of  his  victim. 
Wathen  was  an  officer  of  unblemished  character  and  of  twenty 
years’  service,  having,  in  fact,  served  for  eleven  years  longer  than 
his  commanding  officer.  Moreover,  he  was  not  a  man  to  sit 
down  quietly  under  what  he  considered  to  be  an  injustice.  He 
defended  himself  with  vigour  and  ability — his  opening  address 
to  the  court  was  described  as  “a  very  masterly  document”,  and 
said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Lady  Wathen.15  He  concluded 
his  defence  with  an  allusion  to  his  nine  weeks’  detention  under 
arrest  and  a  recapitulation  of  his  services.  When  he  told  the 
court  that  he  had  fought  for  three  days  at  Waterloo  “he  was 
loudly  cheered,  which  so  affected  him  that  he  could  not  articu¬ 
late  a  word  for  some  minutes,  while  tears  were  seen  to  flow 
from  the  eyes  of  some  veterans  present”.16  So  emotional  were 
our  ancestors  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  went  further  and 
carried  the  war  into  the  enemy’s  camp  with  such  success  that 
not  only  did  the  court  honourably  acquit  him  of  every  charge, 
but  devoted  the  greater  part  of  its  findings  to  a  severe  censure 
of  Lord  Brudenell. 

Bearing  in  mind  [ran  the  report],  the  whole  process  and  ten¬ 
dency  of  this  trial,  the  court  cannot  refrain  from  animadverting 

on  the  peculiar  and  extraordinary  measures  which  have  been 

16  His  mother?  See  The  Times  for  Jan.  18th,  1834. 

16  The  Times,  January  18th,  1834. 
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resorted  to  by  the  prosecutor.  .  .  .  Non-commissioned  officers 
and  soldiers  were  examined  with  the  view  of  finding  out  from 
them  how  .  .  .  the  officers  had  executed  their  respective  duties ; 
a  practice  .  .  .  highly  detrimental  to  that  harmony  and  good 
feeling  which  ought  to  exist  between  officers.  Another  practice 
has  been  introduced  into  the  15th  Hussars  .  .  .  the  system  of 
having  the  conversations  of  the  officers  taken  down  in  the  orderly 
room  without  their  knowledge,  a  practice  which  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  otherwise  than  revolting  to  every  proper  and  honourable 
feeling  of  a  gentleman,  and  as  being  certain  to  create  disunion, 
and  to  be  most  injurious  to  His  Majesty’s  service. 

Little  wonder  that  as  the  proceedings  developed — the  trial 
which  started  on  December  23rd  was  continued  by  adjourn¬ 
ments  to  January  16th — Lord  Brudenell  should,  according  to 
an  Irish  newspaper,  have  “continued  in  a  very  distressing  state 
of  mind”,  or  that  “his  Lordship’s  feelings  were  so  acute  as  the 
evidence  developed  as  to  cause  his  friends  much  uneasiness.”17 

The  findings  of  the  court  were  duly  forwarded  to  the  Horse 
Guards18  and  subsequently  approved  and  confirmed  by  King 
William  IV.  With  what  dismay  the  decision  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  was  read  by  Lord  Brudenell  and  his  friends  may  well 
be  imagined. 

Although  [so  ran  the  General  Order],  it  would  appear  upon  an 
attentive  perusal  of  the  whole  proceedings  that  some  parts  of  the 
evidence  might  reasonably  bear  a  construction  less  unfavourable 
to  the  prosecutor  than  that  which  the  court  have  thought  it  their 
duty  to  place  upon  them ;  yet,  upon  a  full  consideration  of  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  his  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  order 
that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lord  Brudenell  shall  be  removed  from 
the  command  of  the  15th  Hussars.19 

This  Order  was  read  at  the  head  of  every  regiment  in  the 
service  and  Lord  Brudenell’s  disgrace  was  seemingly  complete. 

The  court  had  undoubtedly  been  swayed  by  the  very  strong 
feelings  of  hostility  which  Brudenell  had  aroused  against  him¬ 
self  in  the  army,  and  this  fact  was  recognised  in  higher  quarters. 
The  first  part  of  the  clause  quoted  above  was  referred  to  in  the 
memorial  which  Brudenell  presented  to  the  King  a  few  weeks 
after  his  removal  from  command.  In  this  document  he  pro- 

17  The  Limerick  Chronicle,  quoted  in  The  Times  of  Jan.  22nd,  1834. 

18  Army  Headquarters  at  that  date. 

19  Official  Return  to  the  House  of  Commons,  April  13th,  1836,  p.  6. 
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tested  that  practices  of  which  he  had  been  accused  had  only- 
been  used  by  him  with  regard  to  Captain  Wathen  and  to 
“certain  officers”,  that  it  was  only  on  official  matters  that 
orderly  room  conversations  had  been  recorded;  and  that  he 
had  been  actuated  by  nothing  but  zeal  for  the  service  and 
attachment  to  his  regiment.  He  referred  to  the  “severe  and 
humiliating”  nature  of  his  sentence,  and,  as  it  seems  with 
considerable  justification,  prayed  that  “all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  his  system  of  commanding  the  15th  Hussars 
might  be  submitted  to  the  investigation  of  a  general  court- 
martial”.20  Failing  this,  he  appealed  to  the  Horse  Guards  for  a 
court  of  inquiry  into  his  conduct.  Both  were  refused,  and  he 
suffered  the  additional  humiliation  of  being  told  that  it  was  on 
a  mitigated  view  of  the  case  that  he  had  merely  been  removed 
from  his  command.  He  wrote  again — he  was  a  very  persistent 
man — imploring  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  reconsider  his 
decision,  and  deeply  lamenting,  in  the  event  of  a  further  refusal, 
that,  having  been  tried  on  charges  upon  which  he  had  never 
been  arraigned,  he  should  be  punished  by  a  sentence  the  injus¬ 
tice  of  which  he  had  been  given  no  opportunity  of  proving.21 
His  appeal  was  again  rejected,  and  on  March  15th,  1834,  he 
was  placed  on  half-pay.22 

Lord  Brudenell  had  made  himself  so  unpopular  in  the  army 
that  public  opinion  in  the  main  was  behind  the  decision,  but 
doubts  lingered  in  some  quarters  as  to  whether  justice  had 
really  been  done.  Brudenell  himself  attributed  his  punishment 
to  political  motives,  and  thirty  years  afterwards  he  tersely 
summed  up  this  episode  in  his  fife : 

Upon  the  event  of  my  trying  a  captain  by  court-martial  in 
1834,  he  was  acquitted  and  the  court  fell  upon  me,  the  pro¬ 
secutor,  to  such  an  extent  that,  there  being  at  that  time  a  Conser¬ 
vative  Horse  Guards  and  a  Whig  government  under  Lord  Grey, 
Lord  Hill  (the  Commander-in-Chief)  was  forced  through  pru¬ 
dence  to  remove  me  from  the  command  of  the  regiment.23 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  violence  of  his  own  political 
opinions  did  nothing  to  help  him  at  this  stage  of  his  career, 
especially  as  he  was  at  the  time  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

20  Ibid.,  p.  10. 

21  Ibid.,  p.  12. 

™  Ibid. 

28  Bru.  MSS.,  N.  iv,  1. 
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Though  Charles  I  and  Oliver  Cromwell  had  been  dead  for 
nearly  two  centuries,  there  was  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs  a  deep 
suspicion  of  the  army  as  the  possible  instrument  of  royal  or 
governmental  tyranny.  There  was  a  corresponding  jealousy 
and  sensitiveness  among  the  Conservatives.  For  the  time  being 
Brudenell  was  unable  to  procure  public  satisfaction,  but  he 
was  privately  assured  by  Edward  Ellice,  Secretary  at  War  at 
the  time  when  he  had  been  placed  on  half-pay,  that  he  would 
eventually  be  restored  to  the  active  list,24  otherwise  he  would 
certainly  have  sent  in  his  papers.  “Although  it  was  a  case  of 
great  injustice,”  he  wrote,25  “I  remained  quiet  by  the  advice 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.”  He  had  a  comfortable  assurance 
from  an  even  higher  quarter.  There  survives  at  Deene  a  half 
sheet  of  notepaper  covered  with  pointed  feminine  handwriting, 
written  at  the  dictation  of  Queen  Adelaide,  though  without 
any  formal  address,  to  her  Lord  Chamberlain,  Lord  Howe,26 
who  had  married  a  sister  of  Lord  Brudenell. 

The  King  begg’d  me  to  say  [runs  the  note],  that  he  feels  most 
deeply  with  his  [Lord  BrudenelPs]  family,  laments  the  events 
which  have  taken  place  but  cannot  do  anything  for  Lord  Bru¬ 
denell  at  present.  But  I  am  certain  he  is  most  anxious  to  serve  him. 

Tell  Lady  H  from  me  to  entreat  her  brother  to  bear  his  trials 
patiently  at  present,  and  things  may  become  better  for  him,  but 
any  violent  act  of  his  might  make  his  case  much  worse.  Assure 
her  also  how  much  the  K  and  I  feel  for  her  and  Ld.  B.  on  this 
occasion,  and  how  sorry  we  are  for  what  has  happen’d. 

The  personal  interest  of  the  King  is  easily  explained  when  the 
hereditary  friendship  between  the  Royal  Family  and  the 
Brudenells  is  remembered,  and  the  fact  that  Lord  BrudenelPs 
father  had  been  Equerry  for  twenty  years  to  Queen  Charlotte, 
and  was  an  old  friend  of  King  William,  who  must  have  known 
James  since  childhood. 

The  King  and  Lord  Hill  were  as  good  as  their  word,  and  at 
the  end  of  March,  1836,  Lord  Brudenell  was  restored  to  the 
active  list  and  given  the  command  of  the  1 1  th  Light  Dragoons,27 

24  Hansard,  March  30th,  1836;  The  Times,  May  4th,  1836. 

26  Bm.  MSS.  N.  iv,  i. 

26  Richard  William  Penn  Curzon-Howe  (1797-1870),  Lord  Chamberlain  to 
Queen  Adelaide.  His  first  wife  was  Harriet  Georgina  Brudenell  (eldest  daughter 
of  the  6th  Earl  of  Cardigan),  who  died  in  1836,  aged  36. 

27  Bru.  MSS.,  N.  vii,  8. 
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then  quartered  in  India.  By  removing  him  to  a  regiment 
serving  overseas,  it  was  probably  hoped  that  public  comment 
might  be  avoided,  but  the  Whigs  were  on  the  look-out  and 
Brudenell  immediately  found  himself  the  centre  of  a  small 
political  tempest. 

The  question  of  his  appointment  was  raised  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  May  3rd,  1836,  by  Sir  William  Molesworth, 28  one 
of  the  ‘  ‘philosophical  Radicals”  and  an  uncompromising 
opponent  of  privilege,  who  asked  whether  the  appointment  had 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  Lord 
Ho  wick 29  replied  that  he  had  left  the  matter  to  the  Comman- 
der-in-Chief  (Lord  Hill),30  whereupon  Joseph  Hume,31  Radical 
member  for  Middlesex,  said  that  if  the  noble  Lord  [Howick] 
were  not  responsible  he  would  ask  “in  the  name  of  the  Com¬ 
mons  of  England,  who  was?”32  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,33  a 
Cornish  member  and  a  Peninsula  veteran  who  had  been 
Secretary  at  War  from  1828  to  1832  in  a  Conservative  adminis¬ 
tration,  declared  that  he  was  never  more  satisfied  with  any¬ 
thing  than  with  Lord  Brudenell’s  restoration  to  full  pay.  The 
United  Service  Gazette 34  in  a  leading  article,  declared  that  he  had 
made  ample  atonement  for  his  offence,  and  that  the  secret  of 
his  unpopularity  with  Mr.  Hume  and  his  clique  was  that  he 
was  the  brother  of  Lady  Howe,  wife  of  Her  Majesty’s  Cham¬ 
berlain,  and  a  Conservative.  Public  opinion  was  veering  in 
Brudenell’s  favour,  but  unfortunately  news  of  the  influence 
exercised  in  his  behalf  by  his  friends  at  Court  had  leaked  out, 
and  a  few  weeks  later  Molesworth  attacked  again.  He  read  to 
the  House  the  findings  of  the  Wathen  court-martial,  and  made 
effective  use  of  Brudenell’s  case  as  an  argument  against  the 
system  of  promotion  by  purchase.  He  pointed  out  that  some 
of  the  officers  in  the  1  ith  Light  Dragoons  had  “been  nearly  as 
many  years  in  the  army  as  the  noble  Lord  has  lived  in  this 
world”,  and  that  the  two  majors  of  the  regiment  had  served 
since  1806  and  1811. 


28  Sir  William  Molesworth  (1810-55)  of  Pencarrow,  Cornwall;  M.P.  for  East 
Cornwall. 

29  Henry  George  Grey,  Viscount  Howick  (1802-94),  afterwards  3rd  Earl  Grey. 

30  Rowland  Hill,  1st  Viscount  Hill  (1772-1842).  He  fought  in  the  Peninsular 
War,  and  was  Commander-in-Chief  (1825-39). 

31  Joseph  Hume  (i777_I855),  the  Radical  politician.  He  was  M.P.  for  Aberdeen. 
82  Hansard,  March  30th,  1836. 

33  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  1st  Viscount  Hardinge  (1785-1856). 

34  April  2nd,  1836. 
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They  will  say  [he  declared],  that  which  is  said  in  every  part  of 
this  town  where  this  question  is  discussed — they  will  say  that 
courtly  influence,  courtly  favour,  and  courtly  intrigue  have 
biassed  the  otherwise  sound  judgment  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  have  compelled  him  to  make  this  seemingly  most  re¬ 
prehensible  appointment  .  .  .  which  will  produce  the  painful 
belief  .  .  .  that  provided  an  officer  possesses  wealth  and  in¬ 
fluence,  it  matters  not  what  his  past  conduct  may  have  been.35 

He  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  matter. 

Lord  Brudenell  then  rose  and  made  a  long  and  able  speech 
in  his  own  defence.  He  said  he  had  prosecuted  Wathen  on  the 
advice  of  the  General  commanding  the  District,  and  had  him¬ 
self  been  refused  a  court-martial.  He  read  letters  in  his  support 
from  Generals  Sir  Hussey  Vivian,36  Sir  Frederick  Ponsonby,37 
and  Sir  Edward  Blakeney.38  Then,  amid  loud  and  continued 
cheering,  he  left  the  House.  His  speech,  described  by  a  con¬ 
temporary  as  “most  excellent  of  quality,  the  plain,  unvarnished, 
but  most  efficient  eloquence  of  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier”,39 
brought  a  most  unexpected  champion  to  his  side.  The  great 
Irish  patriot,  Daniel  O’Connell,40  rose  to  his  feet,  and  hoped 
that  Molesworth  would  not  press  his  motion  to  a  division. 
(Loud  cries  of  “Divide.”)  “If  Lord  Brudenell,”  he  continued, 
“deserved  censure  they  should  attack  him  directly,  and  not 
come  at  him  by  any  side-wind,  and  if  this  were  a  direct  attack 
he  was  sure  it  would  totally  fail ;  for  he  had  a  conviction  that 
Lord  Brudenell  was  an  injured  man.  He  had  been  convicted 
without  having  been  tried  and  punished  without  having  any 
charge  preferred  against  him.”  He  objected  to  the  principle 
laid  down  that  the  House  had  not  a  right  to  interfere  with  the 
decisions  of  courts-martial,  and  referred  to  the  practice  “which 
he  utterly  abhorred,  of  allowing  such  injustice  as  the  verdict 
of  the  court-martial  to  remain  upon  the  books,  and  at  the  same 
time  refusing  to  the  man  censured  the  benefit  of  a  similar  trial.” 

36  The  Times,  May  4th,  1836. 

36  Lieut.-General  Sir  Richard  Hussey  Vivian  (1775-1842),  fought  in  the  Penin¬ 
sula  and  at  Waterloo.  He  was  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  1835,  and  was 
created  Baron  Vivian  in  1841. 

37  Major-General  Sir  Frederick  Ponsonby  (1783-1837).  He  fought  in  the 
Peninsula  and  at  Waterloo. 

38  Field-Marshal  Sir  Edward  Blakeney  (1778-1868).  He  fought  in  the  Peninsular 
War. 

39  United  Service  Gazette,  May  7th,  1836. 

40  Daniel  O’Connell  (1775-1847),  the  Irish  patriot,  politician  and  agitator. 
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Sir  William  offered  to  withdraw,  but  several  members  called 
for  a  division.  In  great  excitement  the  House  divided — for  the 
motion,  42;  against,  322 — majority  280.  The  result  was 
greeted  with  loud  cheers.  With  flagrant  inconsistency,  O’Con¬ 
nell  had  voted  with  the  Ayes. 

Outside  the  House  the  press  reflected  the  strong  feeling  which 
had  been  aroused  by  the  political  issues  involved.  Incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  a  faint  echo  of  the  Civil  Wars  reverberated 
through  the  land.  Sir  William  Molesworth’s  chief  object,  said 
The  Times ,  was  manifestly  to  bring  the  administration  of  the 
army  under  the  control  of  the  Whig-Radical  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  thus  to  strike  from  under  the  Mon¬ 
archy  its  legitimate  and  hitherto  steadfast  support”.  This  was 
followed  up  the  next  day  by  a  violent  leading  article,  which 
ended  thus : 

No,  no;  job  if  you  can,  gentlemen,  the  courts  of  law  and  equity 
— job  the  Church  of  England — job  the  Corporations — job  the 
magistracy — fill  the  Treasury  with  tricksters  and  the  House  of 
Commons  with  adventurers,  but  leave  his  Majesty  the  sword,  or 
wrest  from  him  at  once  the  sceptre.41 

The  service  papers  were  more  moderate  and  showed  a  distinct 
change  of  opinion  with  regard  to  Brudenell  himself. 

The  re-appointment  of  Lord  Brudenell  [wrote  the  United  Ser¬ 
vice  Magazine']  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  has  been,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  loudly  decried  by  the  Destructive  party,  who  would 
equally  denounce  the  simplest  act  of  justice  to  the  most  perfect 
of  mankind  if  professing  the  political  principles  of  Lord  Bru¬ 
denell.  [All  the  same — ]  the  policy  of  his  appointment  is  question¬ 
able,  and  it  might  have  been  more  prudent  not  to  have  re¬ 
opened  for  the  present  a  question  calculated  to  excite  discussion, 
if  not  irritation,  in  the  army,  and  vituperation  amongst  its 
enemies.42 

The  United  Service  Gazette ,  on  the  other  hand,  came  down 
strongly  on  Lord  Brudenell’s  side.  Extremely  curious  to  the 
reader  of  to-day  is  the  concluding  passage  of  the  article  in  his 
defence : 

The  effect  of  the  innovations  in  the  government  of  the  forces, 
as  advocated  by  the  people  of  the  London  and  Westminster  and 

41  May  6th,  1836. 

41  May  1836,  p.  121. 
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meditated  by  Mr.  Ellice43  would  be  to  invade  the  royal  preroga¬ 
tive  and  withdraw  from  the  Monarch  the  powers  constitutionally 
vested  in  him  for  the  direction  of  his  army.  .  .  .  The  only  pre¬ 
cedent  for  such  an  invasion  ...  is  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of 
the  Long  Parliament.44 

The  commotion  died  down,  Lord  Brudenell’s  commission  was 
signed  and  sealed  on  April  21st,  1836,  and  after  an  interval  of 
some  months  he  went  off  to  join  his  new  regiment  in  India. 
A  few  years  later,  after  the  death  of  William  IV  and  his  own 
succession  to  the  Earldom  of  Cardigan,  the  following  paragraph 
appeared  in  The  Times : 

We  are  authorised  to  state  that  the  paragraph  in  a  late  number 
of  the  United  Service  Gazette  which  attributed  the  restoration  of 
Lord  Cardigan  to  full  pay  to  the  intercession  of  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  Dowager,  is  incorrect,  that  illustrious  lady  having  never 
interfered  in  the  matter  in  any  way  whatever.  We  are  also  re¬ 
quested  to  make  a  similar  disclaimer  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  45 

Lord  Brudenell  travelled  to  India  in  leisurely  fashion  and  he 
did  not  hurry  his  departure.  He  had  his  new  uniform  to  get — a 
most  important  matter — but  eventually  he  and  Lady  Brudenell 
were  ready  and  off  they  started.  The  story  of  the  voyage  is 
taken  from  his  memorandum,  written  twenty-seven  years 
later.46 

I  started  for  India  a  few  months  after  my  appointment,  with 
my  first  wife,  Lady  Brudenell,  whom  I  had  married  shortly  after 
entering  the  army,  and  travelling  by  Italy,  Malta  and  Egypt, 
arrived  on  the  banks  qf  the  Red  Sea  about  the  date  of  the  arrival 
of  the  first  steamer  on  the  Gulf  of  Suez. 

I  had  in  passing  through  France  paid  a  visit  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  at  Compiegne  and  seen  a  review  under  him  of  about 
2,300  men. 

From  Suez  I  hired  the  coal  ship  which  arrived  at  Cosseir  with 
coals,  to  take  me  on  to  Bombay.  We  had  a  passage  of  73  days, 
going  only  3,000  miles,  arriving  there  about  the  month  of 
December. 

43  Edward  Ellice  (1781-1863),  was  Secretary-at-War  from  1832  to  1834.  He 
proposed  that  appointments  in  the  army  should  be  made  directly  from  his  office. 

44  May  7th,  1836. 

46  February  9th,  1841. 

46  1863  (Bru.  MSS.,  N.  iv,  1). 
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I  was  received  by  order  of  the  Governor,  Sir  Robert  Grant,47 
then  in  the  Mallemista  Hills,  in  Porell  Palace  about  five  miles 
from  Bombay.  Lord  Keane,48  then  Sir  John  Keane,  also  received 
us  with  great  hospitality,  he  then  being  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Bombay  Presidency. 

Having  remained  there  several  weeks  and  visited  the  stations 
of  Kirkee  and  Poona,  we  went  away  in  a  country  coupel  along 
the  coast  of  Bangalore  by  Cochin  and  round  the  lower  point 
of  Ceylon  to  Madras  harbour,  passed  over  the  bar  in  great 
danger,  several  boats  having  the  same  day  been  upset,  and  lives 
lost. 

After  accompanying  Lord  Elphinstone49  the  Governor,  over 
the  Madras  and  Mysore  Presidencies,  and  visiting  Seringapatam, 
we  returned  to  Madras  and  from  thence  sailed  in  a  hired  vessel 
for  Calcutta.  We  were  received  there  by  the  Governor-General, 
Lord  Auckland,  in  apartments  in  Fort  William,  and  proceeded 
by  the  steamer  up  the  Ganges  to  Allahabad,  and  remaining  there 
a  fortnight  with  the  Civil  Governor,  Mr.  Fane,  proceeded  to 
Cawnpore,  where  I  got  the  command  of  the  1 1  th  Light  Dragoons 
at  once  from  Colonel  Brutton  who  retired  from  the  service.  I  thus 
gained  my  object  without  the  slightest  assistance  from  the  Horse 
Guards,  and  I  here  had  the  Command  of  a  Brigade  in  the  field — 
the  nth  and  two  native  regiments. 

After  having  embarked  the  nth  Light  Dragoons  on  the 
Ganges  for  Calcutta,  I  visited  Sir  Henry  Fane50  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  his  camp  at  Delhi  and  [Kerowlee?]  and  paid  a  visit 
to  Colonel  Arnold  commanding  16th  Lancers  at  Meerut,  where 
I  had  the  amusement  of  tiger  hunting,  and  then  proceeded  to 
Calcutta  by  dak,  and  embarked  the  headquarters  of  the  regiment 
on  board  the  Repulse,  after  which  I  proceeded  in  a  private  ship 
to  Madras,  and  after  paying  a  few  days’  visit  to  the  Governor 
Lord  Elphinstone,  proceeded  by  dak  to  Hyderabad,  Shulapore 
to  Bombay,  embarked  there,  and  returning  by  Egypt  to  England, 
arrived  in  the  month  of  June  1838,  a  few  weeks  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Repulse  and  the  other  vessel  bringing  home  the 
regiment  round  the  Cape. 

I  disembarked  both  wings  of  the  regiment  at  Gravesend  and 
marched  them  to  Canterbury.  Previous  to  my  departure  from 

47  Sir  Robert  Grant  (1779-1838),  barrister  and  M.P.  He  was  Governor  of 
Bombay  from  1834  to  1838. 

48  Lord  Keane  (1781—1844),  was  Lieut. -General  and  Commander-in-Chief  at 
Bombay,  1834-39.  He  was  created  a  baron  in  1839. 

49  John  Elphinstone  (1807—60),  was  Governor  of  Madras  from  1837  to  1842  and 
was  created  Baron  Elphinstone  in  1859. 

50  General  Sir  Henry  Fane  (1778-1840),  was  Commander-in-Chief  in  India  in 
i835- 
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India  and  whilst  in  Sir  Henry  Fane’s  camp,  I  received  the  news 

of  my  father’s  death,  by  which  I  became  Earl  of  Cardigan  and  a 

Peer,  having  previously  been  in  Parliament  22  years. 

II 

BLACK  BOTTLE 

Lord  Cardigan,  as  he  must  now  be  called,  was  close  on  forty 
years  of  age  at  his  father’s  death,  the  owner  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  houses  in  the  kingdom,  and  an  income  of  many 
thousands  a  year.  He  might  easily  have  spent  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  idle  dissipation,  and  it  will  always  stand  to  his  credit  that  he 
resisted  the  temptation  and  stuck  to  his  profession.  King 
William  had  died  two  months  before  the  sixth  Earl  of  Cardigan, 
and  when  the  seventh  Earl  returned  to  England  Queen  Victoria 
was  on  the  throne. 

With  great  wealth  now  at  his  command,  Lord  Cardigan 
devoted  himself  heart  and  soul  to  making  his  regiment  the 
smartest  in  the  service.  He  spent  large  sums  out  of  his  own 
pocket  on  the  uniforms  of  his  men,  sending  them  to  smart 
West-End  tailors,  and  when  a  remount  was  ordered  is  reported 
to  have  added  £10  to  the  government  payment  for  every  horse, 
the  1 1  th  Light  Dragoons  thereby  becoming  the  best  mounted 
regiment  in  the  army.51  In  the  spring  of  1839  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Prince  Ernest  of  Saxe-Coburg  (Prince  Albert’s 
father)  inspected  the  1 1  th  at  Canterbury.  Such  an  impression 
was  created  that  this  corps  was  selected  to  escort  Prince  Albert 
from  Canterbury  to  Sittingbourne,52  when  he  arrived  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  following  February  to  marry  the  Queen.  At  Lord 
Cardigan’s  request  the  nth  was  made  into  an  Hussar  Regiment 
in  honour  of  the  event.53  Prince  Albert,  struck  with  its  fine 
appearance,  became  Colonel-in- Chief,  and  in  future  it  was 
known  as  “Prince  Albert’s  Own”.  A  new  and  very  magnificent 
uniform  was  designed,  consisting  of  a  blue  dress  jacket  and 
pelisse  with  fur  cuffs  and  collar,  crimson  trousers  with  yellow 
stripes,  and  a  sealskin  “busby”  or  fur  cap;  while  each  horse 
was  draped  with  a  crimson  labraque  ornamented  (appro- 

51  George  Ryan,  Our  Heroes  of  the  Crimea.  It  was  said  that  Lord  Cardigan  spent 
£10,000  a  year  on  the  regiment. 

62  The  Times,  July  31st,  1840. 

63  Bru.  MSS.,  N.  iv,  1. 
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priately)  with  “German  silver55.54  To  the  delight  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Brighton  who  thronged  the  streets  to  see  them  go 
by,  Cardigan  soon  afterwards  paraded  this  town  at  the  head 
of  his  Hussars  in  their  new  outfit,  to  the  rousing  strains  of  the 
regimental  band.55  Those  who  have  only  seen  silent  columns 
of  men  in  slovenly  battle-dress  of  drab  khaki  on  the  march,  or 
mechanised  troops  roaring  past  in  hideous  camouflaged  lorries, 
cannot  possibly  imagine  the  gay  splendour  of  a  mounted  regi¬ 
ment  in  gorgeous  uniforms,  its  approach  heralded  by  the 
gradual  crescendo  of  martial  music,  as  it  proudly  clattered 
through  the  streets  to  the  throbbing  of  the  drums  and  the  joyful 
rhythm  of  the  band,  bringing  everyone  to  their  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  and  the  children  running  from  all  directions.  Useless  for 
war  all  this  outward  pomp  and  circumstance  may  have  been, 
but  it  helped  to  make  the  army  popular  and  was  magnificent 
pageantry  which  could  send  a  thrill  down  the  spine  and  bring 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  onlookers.  And  not  only  human  beings 
were  so  affected.  At  this  period  of  the  regiment’s  existence  a 
butcher’s  black  and  white  terrier  always  accompanied  it  on  a 
field  day.  On  hearing  the  band  approaching  the  little  beast 
would  bound  out  of  his  master’s  shop,  and,  placing  himself 
immediately  behind  his  favourite  band,  between  Lord  and 
Lady  Cardigan  (for  she  also  took  part  on  these  occasions), 
would  thus  proceed  with  the  regiment  out  of  Canterbury.56 

One  day,  while  quartered  in  this  city,  some  of  the  younger 
officers,  while  out  coursing,  galloped,  without  permission, 
across  the  paddock  of  a  worthy  miller  named  Brent.  He 
resented  the  trespass,  turned  them  away  and  demanded  their 
names.  “Mr.  Snooks,”  one  of  them  replied  as  they  rode  off. 
Brent  complained  to  Lord  Cardigan  and  again  demanded  the 
names  as  he  intended  to  prosecute.  Cardigan  refused  to  give 
them  and  offered  to  pay  for  the  damage.  Mr.  Brent  retorted 
that  he  would  have  justice,  not  money,  whereupon  Lord 
Cardigan  promptly  challenged  him  to  a  duel,  which  Brent 
declined.  By  this  time  the  press  had  got  hold  of  the  affair,  and 
the  public,  who  had  at  first  been  highly  critical  of  Lord 
Cardigan,  were  now  full  of  admiration  at  his  sportsmanlike 
condescension  in  offering  to  fight  a  miller.  But  Cardigan,  on 

64  The  Times,  July  31st,  1840. 

66  The  Times,  September  4th,  1840. 

66  The  Times,  July  4th,  1840. 
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thinking  the  matter  over,  decided  that  his  officers  had  been  in 
the  wrong,  and  sent  them  to  apologise,  whereupon  the  miller 
with  admirable  spirit  forgave  and  forgot  and  the  incident  was 
closed.  Much  amusement  was  caused  in  the  mess  and  among 
Lord  Cardigan’s  friends  at  the  episode.57 

On  the  surface,  basking  in  the  sunshine  both  of  the  royal 
favour  and  of  public  enthusiasm,  all  seemed  merry  as  a  marriage 
bell  with  the  nth  Hussars,  but  underneath  serious  trouble  was 
brewing.  The  rank  and  file  were  inarticulate  and  lay  com¬ 
pletely  at  the  mercy  of  their  commanding  officer,  but  there  is 
little  doubt  of  the  harshness  of  his  discipline.  When  in  command 
of  the  15th  Hussars  Cardigan’s  severity  had  been  extreme,  and 
within  two  years  over  a  hundred  courts-martial  had  been  held, 
though  the  strength  of  the  regiment  was  well  below  400  men.58 
Neither  had  he  learnt  his  lesson  with  regard  to  his  officers. 
Even  in  India,  short  as  the  time  had  been  that  he  was  there, 
some  of  them,  resenting  his  behaviour,  had  combined  against 
him  and  written  letters  to  the  Indian  press.59  The  immediate 
causes  of  the  disputes  between  Cardigan  and  his  officers  seem 
infinitely  petty,  but  behind  all  the  trouble  lay  two  opposing 
points  of  view  and  the  fact  that  in  many  ways  Cardigan  was  a 
survival  of  the  worst  side  of  an  age  which  was  slowly  passing 
away.  The  centuries  of  ever-increasing  wealth  and  ascending 
rank  behind  the  history  of  his  family,  and  indeed  of  a  large  part 
of  the  social  class  to  which  he  belonged,  had  created  that  great 
and  terrible  gulf  between  rich  and  poor  which  reached  its 
climax  in  England  in  his  life-time.  For  the  sad  result  of  the 
industrial  revolution  was  that  as  the  rich  grew  richer,  the  poor 
grew  ever  poorer,  till  each  was  regarded  by  the  other  as  a 
different  order  of  being,  placed  in  its  own  station  ctf  life  by  the 
inexorable  law  of  God  and  nature.  This  state  of  things  was 
accepted  by  the  majority  of  people  without  question — even  by 
those  who  tried  to  diminish  the  great  discrepancy.  The  power¬ 
ful  Whig  lords  who  fought  and  voted  for  Reform  never  doubted 
the  security  of  their  own  position  and  did  not  realise  they  were 
beginning  to  saw  away  the  bough  they  were  sitting  on,  and 
indeed  for  them  the  crash  was  not  to  come  for  another  century. 

But  the  leaders  of  the  English  aristocracy  in  Lord  Cardigan’s 

67  J.  Ryan,  Our  Heroes  of  the  Crimea,  pp.  44,  45. 

68  F.  E.  Whitton,  Service  Trials  and  Tragedies ,  p.  i^**. 

59  Ibid. 
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day,  by  their  enormous  wealth  and  exalted  rank  with  its 
accompanying  grandeur,  even  when  they  fulfilled  their  public 
duties,  as  many  of  them  so  admirably  did,  had  become  largely 
divorced  even  from  the  squirearchy  and  gentry  from  whom 
they  themselves  had  chiefly  sprung.  Public  opinion,  however, 
among  educated  men  was  beginning  to  revolt  against  the 
extraordinary  assumptions  of  the  richest  and  most  privileged 
class  in  the  country.  There  was  a  prevailing  if  not  very  articu¬ 
late  conviction  amongst  them,  that  an  English  gentleman  was 
the  highest  product  of  civilisation,  and,  as  such,  the  equal  of 
any  nobleman  who  ever  breathed. 

Lord  Cardigan’s  officers,  therefore,  not  only  objected  to  the 
harshness  of  his  discipline.  The  high-spirited  among  them 
hotly  resented  being  treated  like  dirt — he  bade  one  young 
officer  hold  his  tongue  at  dinner  in  the  mess — and  his  methods 
of  command  drove  some  of  them  into  open  revolt  on  what  at 
first  sight  seem  to  have  been  trivial  grounds.  Of  such  a  nature 
in  its  origin  was  the  famous  episode  of  the  black  bottle.60 

On  May  18th  in  this  memorable  year  (1840)  of  Lord 
Cardigan’s  life,  an  inspection  of  the  regiment  took  place  at 
Canterbury,  and  went  off  satisfactorily.  The  Major-General 
inspecting  dined  afterwards  in  the  mess  and  Lord  Cardigan 
also  had  one  or  two  foreign  guests  for  whom  champagne  was 
specially  provided.  During  dinner  Captain  John  Reynolds  of 
the  regiment  called  for  a  bottle  of  Moselle,  which,  without  being 
decanted,  he  ordered  the  waiter  to  place  on  the  table  before 
him  and  which  he  proceeded  to  share  with  his  friends.  The 
next  morning  the  mess  president,  a  Captain  Jones,  gave  Rey¬ 
nolds  a  message  from  the  Colonel  in  some  such  words  as  the 
following:  “That  the  black  bottle  should  not  have  appeared  at 
a  great  dinner  like  last  night,  as  the  mess  should  be  conducted 
like  a  gentleman’s  table  and  not  like  a  tavern  or  pot-house.” 
Furious  at  receiving  such  a  message  Reynolds  went  straight  to 
Cardigan  but  got  no  satisfaction.  He  then  told  Jones  he  would 
not  allow  him  to  bring  him  offensive  messages  in  future.  Jones 
reported  this  and  Reynolds  was  summoned  to  the  orderly  room 
where  Cardigan  said  to  him :  “If  you  can’t  behave  quietly,  Sir, 
why  don’t  you  leave  the  regiment?”  He  twitted  Reynolds  with 
being  an  “Indian  officer”  and  put  him  under  arrest.  Jones,  who 

60  The  following  account  of  the  Black  Bottle  episode  is  taken  from  The  Times 
of  September  1 7th,  1840,  which  reprinted  the  whole  story  from  the  Globe. 
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was  present  at  the  interview,  then  offered  Reynolds  his  hand 
which  was  refused.  Cardigan  reported  the  whole  matter  to  the 
Horse  Guards.  A  week  later  Cardigan  read  to  Reynolds  a 
memorandum  from  the  Adjutant- General  recommending  him 
to  make  a  written  statement  admitting  the  impropriety  of  his 
conduct,  otherwise  he  would  be  reported  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  Reynolds  complied  but  added  his  own  account  of  the 
incident.  This  frightened  Cardigan  who  sent  for  him  and  for 
two  hours  tried  to  persuade  him  to  shake  hands  with  Captain 
Jones.  As  he  had  had  no  quarrel  with  Jones,  Reynolds  refused. 
He  was  then  placed  in  open  arrest.  He  appealed  to  the 
Adjutant-General,  submitting  that  he  had  been  “unkindly  and 
harshly  treated  by  Lord  Cardigan,  in  being  thus  pressed  to 
extremity”.  On  May  29th  the  Adjutant- General  ordered 
Reynolds’s  release  “with  a  censure  upon  his  conduct”. 

Reynolds’s  parents  were  dead,  but,  acting  on  the  advice  of 
his  uncle,  Captain  Henry  Harvey,  he  wrote  again  to  the 
Adjutant-General  in  more  general  terms,  complaining  of 
Cardigan’s  conduct  as  having  been  “arbitrary,  unjust,  and 
offensive  to  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman”.  This  was  on  June  4th. 
On  June  9th,  General  Sleigh — the  officer  inspecting  who  had 
attended  the  dinner — was  sent  down  to  Canterbury  with  a 
letter  from  Headquarters  condemning  Reynolds’s  conduct  and 
approving  Lord  Cardigan’s.  This  he  read  to  the  assembled 
officers.  Reynolds  then  asked  for  a  court-martial,  but  Sleigh 
refused,  saying  that  “Lord  Hill  had  decided  that  the  matter 
should  be  considered  as  settled”.  Captain  Harvey  and  Captain 
Basil  Hall,  R.N.61  (the  distinguished  traveller),  another  uncle 
of  Reynolds,  were  of  another  opinion,  and  wrote  successively  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief  (Lord  Hill),  the  Secretary  at  War 
(T.  B.  Macaulay),62  the  Prime  Minister  (Lord  Melbourne),63 
and  finally  to  Prince  Albert,  without  getting  the  smallest  satis¬ 
faction.  But  public  indignation  was  rising.  There  was  a  general 
conviction  that  Reynolds  had  not  had  a  fair  deal,  and  the  sneer 
at  Indian  officers  was  deeply  resented.  It  was  finally  left  to  a 
former  officer  of  the  regiment  by  an  anonymous  letter  inserted 

61  Captain  Basil  Hall  (1788-1844),  was  the  son  of  Sir  James  Hall,  Bt.,  the 
geologist. 

82  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay  (1800-59),  the  historian.  He  was  Secretary-at- 
War  from  1839  to  1841. 

63  William  Lamb,  2nd  Viscount  Melbourne  (1779-1848).  He  was  Prime 
Minister  in  1834  and  from  1835  to  1841. 
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as  an  advertisement  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  to  bring  matters  to 
a  head.  The  advertisement  ran  as  follows : 

Lord  Cardigan  and  the  nth  Hussars. 

To  the  Officers  of  the  Army. 

Gentlemen, 

I  feel  it  necessary  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  facts, 
in  which  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  the  honour  of  our 
profession  is  concerned. 

Lord  Cardigan  some  time  since  grossly  and  wantonly  insulted 
an  officer  at  the  mess  table,  desiring  him  to  hold  his  tongue ;  and 
when  called  to  account  pleaded  his  privilege  as  commanding 
officer.  He  again  wantonly  insulted  the  same  officer,  and  charges 
were  sent  in  against  his  Lordship  for  “conduct  arbitrary,  unjust 
and  offensive  to  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman,”  but  “superior 
authority”  declined  permitting  an  inquiry.  Lord  Melbourne  and 
Prince  Albert  were  also  appealed  to  without  redress  being 
obtained. 

Lord  Cardigan  has  now  insulted  the  senior  captain  of  the 
regiment — a  private  insult — and  when  called  upon  for  redress  has 
again  claimed  his  privilege  as  commanding  officer  and  placed 

Captain - in  arrest  for  resenting  such  insult.  Many  a  gallant 

officer  has  waived  the  privilege  which  nothing  but  wealth  and  an 
earldom  obtained  for  Lord  Cardigan. 

The  army  are  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  tenacious  of  their 
honour  and  to  regard  with  repugnance  any  violation  of  it.  I 
therefore  sincerely  trust,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  aid  me  in  call¬ 
ing  for  an  inquiry,  and  that  it  may  no  longer  be  imagined  that  a 
commanding  officer  may  outrage  every  gentlemanly  feeling  of 
those  under  his  command  with  impunity. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  Your  obedient  servant 

An  Old  Soldier, 
London  Sept.  3rd,  1840.64 

It  will  have  been  noted  from  the  above  letter  that  Cardigan 
had  involved  himself  in  yet  another  quarrel,  this  time  with  his 
senior  captain,  one  R.  A.  Reynolds,  a  cousin  of  John’s,  whose 
dislike  of  his  commanding  officer  was  at  least  equal  to  that  felt 
by  his  relative.  In  a  letter  written  at  this  time  to  a  brother 
officer  of  the  name  of  Henry  Gorges  Moysey,  R.  A.  Reynolds 
said : 

I  am  tired  of  soldiering  under  this  mad  man.  Cardigan  has 

64  Bru.  MSS.,  N.  vii,  4.  This  is  a  copy  of  “An  Old  Soldier’s”  (Tuckett’s)  letter 
in  Lord  Cardigan’s  hand. 
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grown  very  much  more  mad  than  he  ever  was  and  I  do  assure 
you  that  on  Friday  last  at  field  day  he  ought  to  have  been  con¬ 
fined.  He  has  got  a  notion  into  his  head  that  the  officers  of  the 
regiment  are  insubordinate  and  the  way  he  tries  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  supposed  insubordination  is  really  ridiculous  ...  I  will  not 
exchange  for  the  present,  but  I  am  quite  determined  to  quit  the 
service,  and  cannot  put  up  with  the  uncomfort  of  serving  under 
Cardigan  much  longer.  .  .  .  Jack  is  very  much  out  of  spirits, 
and  my  going  does  not  improve  his. 

Ever  yours,  R.  A.  Reynolds.  Brighton,  Sunday.65 

The  writer’s  intention  of  leaving  the  army  suggests  that  in  his 
subsequent  quarrel  with  his  Colonel  he  was  deliberately  riding 
for  a  fall.  By  the  end  of  the  summer  they  were  not  on  speaking 
terms  and  at  a  party  which  Lord  Cardigan  gave  on  August  25th 
both  the  Reynoldses  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  A 
young  lady  present  asked  her  host  why  neither  of  them  was 
present.  “I  have  not  invited  them,”  was  the  reply.  “Why  not?” 
“Because  I  don’t  happen  to  be  on  good  terms  with  them,  and  I 
fear  if  you  are  very  anxious  to  see  them  you  are  not  very 
likely  to  meet  them  here.”  This  was  Cardigan’s  account. 
R.  A.  Reynolds  had  heard  another  version,  on  the  strength  of 
which  he  sat  down  and  wrote  the  following  letter : 

Brighton  Barracks.  August  27th,  1840. 

My  Lord, 

A  report  has  reached  me  that  on  Tuesday  last  at  a  large  party 
given  by  your  Lordship,  when  asked  why  the  Captains  Reynolds 
were  not  present  your  Lordship  replied — ‘As  long  as  I  live  they 
shall  never  enter  my  house’.  I  cannot  but  consider  this  report 
highly  objectionable,  as  it  is  calculated  to  convey  an  impression 
prejudicial  to  my  character  and  I  therefore  trust  your  Lordship 
will  be  good  enough  to  authorise  me  to  contradict  it. 

I  am,  my  Lord,  Your  Lordship’s  obedient  servant, 

Richard  Anthony  Reynolds. 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Cardigan, 

45,  Brunswick  Square,  Brighton. 

Cardigan’s  reply  was  to  tell  Reynolds  next  morning  when 
the  regiment  was  exercising  on  the  Downs  not  to  write  to  him 
except  on  official  matters  in  future.  Reynolds  retorted  by 
sending  another  letter  couched  in  most  insulting  terms : 

65  This  and  the  other  letters  from  Richard  Anthony  Reynolds,  were  sent  to  me 
by  C.  F.  Moysey,  Esq.,  who  kindly  allows  me  to  print  them.  H.  G.  Moysey,  nth 
Hussars,  was  his  great-uncle. 

- 
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I  must  beg  to  tell  your  Lordship  that  you  are  in  nowise  justi¬ 
fied  in  speaking  of  me  at  all  at  a  public  party  given  by  your  Lord- 
ship,  and  more  particularly  in  such  manner  as  to  make  it  appear 
that  my  conduct  has  been  such  as  to  exclude  me  from  your  Lord¬ 
ship’s  house.  Such  assertion  on  the  part  of  your  Lordship  is 
calculated  to  injure  me.  Your  Lordship’s  reputation  as  a  pro¬ 
fessed  duellist,  founded  on  the  having  sent  [sic]  Major  Jenkins 
to  offer  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Brent  the  miller  of  Canterbury,  and 
your  having  also  sent  Captain  Forrest  to  London  to  call  out  an 
attorney’s  clerk,  does  not  admit  of  your  privately  offering  insult 
to  me,  and  then  screening  yourself  under  the  cloak  of  com¬ 
manding  officer,  and  I  must  be  allowed  to  tell  your  Lordship 
that  it  would  far  better  become  you  to  select  a  man  whose  hands 
are  untied  for  the  object  of  your  Lordship’s  vindictive  reproaches, 
or  to  act  as  many  a  more  gallant  fellow  than  yourself  has  done, 
and  waive  that  rank  which  your  wealth  and  earldom  alone  en¬ 
title  you  to  hold. 

Lord  Cardigan  could  not  possibly  overlook  such  conduct  and 
the  upshot  was  that  on  September  25th  following,  R.  A. 
Reynolds  was  tried  by  court  martial  for  having  addressed  his 
commanding  officer  in  “a  most  disrespectful,  insubordinate, 
offensive  and  insulting  letter,”  and  for  conduct  “unbecoming 
an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
service,  and  subversive  of  good  order  and  military  discipline.” 

The  trial  took  place  in  the  hospital  ward  of  the  cavalry 
barracks  at  Brighton.  Round  a  table  stretching  half  way  down 
the  room  sat  the  members  of  the  court — Sir  Henry  Pakenham 
as  President,  eight  colonels,  two  majors  and  four  captains. 
Cardigan  and  Reynolds  with  their  legal  advisers  sat  in  opposite 
corners  at  either  end  of  the  room.66  All  were  in  full-dress 
uniform,  and  presented,  according  to  a  local  paper,  “a  truly 
magnificent  and  imposing  spectacle.”  In  spite  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  setting  Cardigan  seems  to  have  lost  his  self-command, 
and  that  haughty  manner  which  so  irritated  his  brother  officers 
for  once  deserted  him.  For  he  had  had  a  little  too  much 
publicity  of  late,  as  will  shortly  be  related,  and  for  some  time 
past,  as  one  journal  put  it :  “the  public  prints,  at  leisure  from 
the  concerns  of  Parliament,  have  busied  themselves  in  the 
affairs  of  the  nth  Hussars,  commanded  by  Lord  Cardigan.” 
As  prosecutor  he  spoke  “under  strong  excitement  and  with  great 
rapidity”.  He  referred  to  the  “torrent  of  misrepresentation  and 
66  The  Times ,  Sept.  26th,  1840. 
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obloquy”  against  him  in  the  press  from  the  moment  these  pro¬ 
ceedings  had  been  announced,  and  to  his  inability  as  an  officer 
to  reply  thereto.  While  reading  aloud  the  latter  part  of 
Reynolds’s  second  letter  he  “was  all  but  overwhelmed  with 
emotion” — or  so  said  the  reporters.67  Cardigan  and  his  affairs 
were  certainly  first-class  “copy”.  The  result  of  the  trial  was 
that  Reynolds  was  sentenced  to  be  cashiered. 

If  this  case  had  stood  by  itself  the  sentence  would  probably 
have  passed  without  criticism,  but  on  the  top  of  the  Black 
Bottle  episode,  with  the  memory  of  the  Wathen  case  still  in 
men’s  minds,  and  with  the  public  attention  aroused  by  a 
duel  which  had  been  fought  by  Lord  Cardigan  a  few  days  before 
the  court-martial  on  Captain  R.  A.  Reynolds,  the  general 
interest  in  the  nth  Hussars  and  its  now  notorious  Colonel 
remained  unabated.  The  press  kept  a  vigilant  eye  on  the 
regiment  and  fed  the  flames  of  public  indignation  with  every 
fragment  of  gossip  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  A  trumpery 
quarrel  with  Lieutenant  Forrest  was  duly  related  by  the  press. 
He  had  detained  the  key  of  his  room,  and  Cardigan  had  stopped 
his  phaeton  in  the  streets  of  Brighton  to  get  out  and  attack  him 
on  the  subject,  and  had  reported  him  next  day  to  the  Horse 
Guards.  The  papers  attacked  Cardigan,  who  was  accused  of 
“captious  and  tyrannical  conduct  and  of  having  destroyed  the 
peace  of  one  of  the  most  harmonious  regiments  in  the  service.” 
“Let  him  cease  to  trample  on  the  feelings  of  his  subordinates,” 
said  The  Times ,68  “and  abrogate  a  little  of  that  aristocratical 
hauteur  which  characterises  his  demeanour  towards  them,  and 
all  cause  of  complaint  on  his  or  their  part  will,  we  are  satisfied, 
be  at  an  end.” 

An  officer  on  half-pay,  dragging  up  the  court  martial  of 
1836,  wrote: 

I  beg  to  ask  if  any  officer  in  the  service,  excepting  one  like 
Lord  Cardigan,  commanding  the  very  highest  aristocratic  in¬ 
fluence,  would  ever  have  been  reinstated  after  such  a  mark  of  in¬ 
famy  as  was  registered  against  his  name  at  the  Horse-Guards?  I 
fearlessly  reply  ‘No’ ;  any  unfortunate  commoner  with  half  such  a 
rebuke  would  have  been  struck  out  of  the  army  at  railroad  speed.69 

Another  leading  article  on  Reynolds’s  sentence  attacked 

67  Ibid. 

68  Ibid.,  Sept.  29th,  1840. 

69  Ibid.,  Nov.  5th,  1840. 
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Cardigan  for  driving  him  into  insubordination.  A  summary  of 
the  Earl’s  career  was  followed  by  this  blighting  stricture : 

Uninstructed,  unsoftened  by  adversity,  the  same  temper,  the 
same  demeanour,  appear  to  accompany  the  restored  Colonel  into 
his  new  position.  He  speaks  of  his  officers  in  disparaging  terms  in 
private  society,  sows  dissension  among  those  who  were  united, 
produces  disaffection  where  there  existed  nothing  but  zeal  and 
efficiency,  and  changes  the  finest  regiment  in  the  service  into  one 
notorious  for  heartburnings  and  discontents.70 

The  Horse  Guards  took  alarm  at  these  outbursts,  and  the 
Adjutant-General  himself  (Sir  John  Macdonald)71  was  sent 
down  to  the  regiment  with  a  message  from  Lord  Hill.  Of  all 
the  humiliations  to  which  Lord  Cardigan  in  the  course  of  his 
career  by  his  conduct  exposed  himself,  the  one  which  he  suffered 
this  day  was  probably  the  most  bitter.  Macdonald  read  a 
lecture  to  the  assembled  officers  on  the  relations  which  should 
obtain  between  them  and  their  Colonel.  He  referred  to  the 
various  complaints  against  Lord  Cardigan  and  the  instances  of 
insubordination  and  disrespect,  which  were  now  all  to  be  buried 
in  oblivion.  The  regulations  required  that  officers  should  con¬ 
duct  themselves  as  gentlemen. 

It  is,  then  [he  went  on],  the  proud  characteristic  of  the  British 
army  that  its  officers  are  gentlemen  by  education,  manners,  and 
habits ;  that  some  are  men  of  the  first  families  in  the  country,  and 
some  of  large  property,  but  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
service  require  strictly  from  all,  that  they  should  conduct  them¬ 
selves  as  ought  gentlemen  in  every  situation  in  which  they  may  be 
placed. 

He  hoped  that  henceforward  the  officers  of  the  1  ith  Hussars 
would  serve  together  with  cordiality.  Future  complaints  would 
be  investigated.  He  continued,  Lord  Cardigan  of  course  being 
present : 

The  commanding  officer  of  the  1 1  th  Hussars  should  feel  that 
he  has  an  arduous  duty  to  perform ;  that  he  has  not  only  to  com¬ 
mand  and  form  for  service  a  body  of  soldiers  newly  raised  and 
entirely  remounted  and  equipped,  but  a  corps  of  officers  either 

70  Ibid.,  Oct.  23rd,  1840. 

71  Sir  John  Macdonald,  who  died  in  1850,  served  in  the  Peninsular  Campaign. 
He  was  Deputy- Adjutant-General  at  the  Horse  Guards  from  1820  to  1830,  and 
Adjutant-General  from  1830  to  1850. 
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recently  returned  from  service  in  a  tropical  climate,  in  which  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  service  must  differ  from  those  in  Euro¬ 
pean  service,  or  who  have  been  but  a  short  time  in  the  army. 

He  should  view  their  errors  with  indulgent  moderation  .  .  . 
he  must  recollect  that  it  is  expected  of  him  not  only  to  exercise  the 
military  command  over  his  regiment,  but  to  give  an  example  of 
moderation,  temper,  and  discretion,  blended  with  the  zealous 
activity  and  ability  for  which  he  is  noted,  which  will  tend  to  form 
others  to  be  able  hereafter  to  perform  the  high  duties  which  .  .  . 
each  of  those  placed  under  his  command  may  be  called  upon  to 
perform.  .  .  .  He  should  never  forget  that  those  placed  under 
his  command  .  .  .  are  officers  in  the  service  of  her  Majesty, 
gentlemen  of  education  as  well  as  himself  under  the  protection  of 
Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  of  the  authorities  of  the  Army,  and 
of  the  law,  as  long  as  they  perform  their  duty  and  conduct  them¬ 
selves  as  officers  and  gentlemen  ought.72 

The  speech  was  published  in  full  in  The  Times  of  the  next  day 
(October  29th)  for  the  whole  of  England  to  read.  It  only 
served  to  confirm  the  British  public  in  their  opinion  of  Lord 
Cardigan,  excellently  summarised  in  the  United  Service  Maga¬ 
zine ,73  “that,  smart  and  zealous  officer  though  he  undoubtedly 
be,  Lord  Cardigan  is  disqualified  from  the  command  of  others 
by  the  due  want  of  control  over  himself.” 

For  several  months  Lord  Cardigan  had  had  two  major 
quarrels  on  hand,  one  with  Captain  R.  A.  Reynolds  which  had 
resulted  in  that  officer’s  dismissal  from  the  service,  the  other 
with  Captain  John  Reynolds  who  had  signally  failed  to  get  any 
satisfaction  and  whose  cause  had  eventually  been  taken  up  by 
an  anonymous  champion  who,  a  few  days  before  the  court- 
martial  on  R.  A.  Reynolds,  had  sent  a  most  provocative  letter 
to  the  Morning  Chronicle ,74 

No  man  calling  himself  a  gentleman  could  possibly  afford 
to  ignore  the  calculated  insult  contained  in  the  third  paragraph 
of  that  letter,  viz :  the  imputation  that  Cardigan  was  sheltering 
himself  behind  the  privileges  of  wealth  and  rank  from  affording 
his  adversaries  the  customary  opportunity  of  vindicating  their 
honour.  The  letter  had  appeared  on  September  4th.  Cardigan 
soon  discovered  that  the  writer  was  Captain  Harvey  Tuckett, 
a  former  officer  of  the  1  ith  Hussars.  He  sent  his  friend  Captain 

72  The  Times ,  Oct.  29th,  1840. 

73  November  1840. 

74  See  above,  p.  372. 
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Douglas  to  demand  satisfaction.  Tuckett  admitted  authorship 
and  accepted  the  challenge.75 

On  the  afternoon  of  September  12th,  1840,  both  parties, 
accompanied  by  their  seconds,  drove  out  of  London  in  a 
southerly  direction,  through  the  suburbs  and  past  the  farms  and 
market  gardens,  to  Wimbledon  Common,  a  spot  much  favoured 
by  duellists.76  The  two  post-chaises  drew  up  by  the  railing  of 
Lord  Spencer’s  park,  not  far  from  a  windmill  on  the  common. 
All  dismounted  and  the  seconds  walked  to  within  about  two 
hundred  yards  of  the  mill,  leaving  their  principals  standing 
about  at  some  distance  from  each  other.  Douglas  and  Wain- 
wright  (Tuckett’s  second)  examined  the  ground,  and  then  went 
down  on  their  knees,  took  two  pairs  of  pistols  out  of  their  cases 
and  carefully  loaded  them.  Cardigan’s  were  silver-mounted 
and  the  case  was  decorated  with  his  crest  in  silver.  The  seconds 
then  rose  and  stood  back  to  back;  each  then  took  six  paces 
forward.  By  this  time  a  doctor — Sir  James  Anderson — had 
arrived  on  the  scene,  but  remained  lurking  in  the  background. 
He  watched  while  the  seconds  beckoned  to  Cardigan  and 
Tuckett,  who  advanced,  and  were  placed  twelve  yards  apart 
facing  each  other.  Each  was  handed  a  pistol  by  his  second. 
A  tense  moment  followed  .  .  .  then  both  fired  simultaneously — 
and  missed.  The  seconds  handed  them  their  second  pistols  and 
again  they  fired.  Tuckett  missed  but  Cardigan’s  bullet  struck 
Tuckett  in  the  hip — “at  the  top  of  his  hip”  as  a  witness  said  later. 

Unfortunately  for  the  combatants  all  these  proceedings  had 
been  watched  by  a  representative  of  the  law  in  the  person  of 
the  occupier  of  the  mill,  who  happened  also  to  be  the  parish 
constable  of  Wandsworth.  He  knew  at  a  glance  what  was  going 
on.  The  spot  was  the  meeting  place  of  the  parishes  of  Wands¬ 
worth,  Putney,  and  Wimbledon.  No  constable  had  authority 
outside  his  own  parish  and  it  had  been  a  common  trick  for 
centuries  for  wrong-doers  to  slip  across  a  parish  boundary  on 
the  approach  of  an  officer  of  the  law.  But  on  this  occasion  the 
miller  was  too  quick  for  them.  The  combatants  were  standing 
in  Wandsworth.  He  rushed  into  his  house  to  fetch  his  staff  and 
ran  towards  them  as  the  first  shots  were  fired.  Lord  Cardigan 
was  facing  him.  The  second  shots  were  discharged  as  he  came 

76  The  Times ,  September  17th,  1840. 

'6  The  Emperor  Napoleon  III  in  his  youth,  and  many  other  well-known  people, 
fought  duels  on  or  near  the  same  site  as  that  chosen  by  Cardigan  and  Tuckett. 
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up,  keeping  carefully  out  of  the  line  of  fire.  He  went  up  to 
Lord  Cardigan,  and,  putting  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  took  him 
formally  into  custody.  He  then  took  the  Earl’s  smoking  pistol 
out  of  his  hand,  and  turning  round,  arrested  Tuckett  and  both 
the  seconds.  By  this  time  the  doctor  had  come  up  and  was 
examining  Tuckett,  who,  though  bleeding  profusely,  was  not 
seriously  hurt.  The  whole  party  then  walked  across  to  the  mill, 
the  doctor  going  inside  with  Tuckett  to  attend  to  his  wound 
while  the  others  stood  outside  in  the  yard.  The  doctor  came  out 
and  asked  the  miller’s  leave  to  take  Tuckett  back  to  his  own 
house.  The  miller  agreed  on  Tuckett  producing  his  card  of 
which  the  miller  took  charge.  The  fate  of  Lord  Cardigan  was 
to  hang  on  that  little  bit  of  paste-board,  though  none  of  them 
realised  its  importance  at  the  time. 

Tuckett,  with  his  second  and  the  doctor,  then  climbed  into 
his  postchaise  and  drove  off.  Cardigan  and  Douglas  went  off 
in  the  other  chaise  in  the  miller’s  charge  to  Wandsworth  police 
station.  Here  Cardigan  in  his  haughty  way  took  the  initiative. 
He  jumped  out  of  the  carriage  and  rapped  on  the  door.  Out 
came  Mr.  John  Busain,  metropolitan  police  inspector.  “What 
is  your  business?”  he  asked.  “I  am  a  prisoner,  I  believe,”  said 
Cardigan.  “On  what  account?”  asked  Busain.  “I  have  been 
fighting  a  duel  and  I  have  hit  my  man,”  said  the  Earl — “but 
not  seriously,”  he  added — “slightly — merely  a  graze  across  the 
back,”  and  then,  pointing  over  his  shoulder  towards  Douglas, 
he  said :  “This  gentleman  is  also  a  prisoner.”  Cardigan  then 
airily  pulled  a  few  visiting  cards  out  of  his  right-hand  pocket 
with  his  left  hand,  spilling  some  on  the  ground  in  the  process, 
and  handed  one  of  them  to  Busain.  On  seeing  Cardigan’s  name 
the  inspector,  who  was  well  versed  in  the  gossip  of  the  day,  at 
once  remarked:  “Not  with  Captain  Reynolds,  I  hope?”  at 
which  Cardigan  drew  himself  up  and  “with  the  utmost  disdain” 
replied:  “Oh  no!  Do  you  suppose  I  would  fight  with  one  of 
my  own  officers?”  The  inspector  then  entered  the  charge 
against  Cardigan  and  Douglas  and  took  bail  for  their  re¬ 
appearance.77 

On  the  next  day  Cardigan  was  brought  before  the  Wands¬ 
worth  magistrates,  who  bound  him  over  to  appear  when  called 
for,  and  committed  the  case  to  the  Central  Criminal  Court  at 

77  John  Busain’s  evidence  from  the  Official  Report  of  the  Proceedings  against 
Lord  Cardigan. 
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the  Old  Bailey,  where  a  prosecution  was  instituted  against  him 
for  felony.  A  true  bill  was  returned  but  as  the  Common  Law 
had  no  jurisdiction  to  try  a  peer  on  an  indictment  for  felony, 
Cardigan’s  case  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

Five  months  elapsed  before  the  famous  trial  in  the  House  of 
Lords  took  place,  during  which  period  the  Earl  was  pilloried 
with  the  utmost  violence  in  the  press.  The  worst  attacks  came 
from  an  obscure  paper  with  the  curious  title  of  the  Alligator — a 
not  inappropriate  symbol  of  the  man  in  the  street.  Wherever 
and  however  Cardigan  showed  himself,  whether  in  the  magni¬ 
ficent  uniform  of  his  regiment,  or  in  frock-coat,  check  trousers 
and  chimney  pot  hat,  complete  with  eye-glass  and  dundreary 
whiskers,  his  enemy  seemed  to  lurk  round  every  corner  ready 
on  his  approach  to  crawl  out  into  the  open  with  loud  hisses, 
emitting  clouds  of  venomous  abuse  in  his  direction.  In  spite  of 
the  outward  calm  which  his  victim  preserved,  the  monstrous 
reptile  became  a  veritable  nightmare  to  the  Earl.  “Was  it 
possible,”  said  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  “for  that  noble  Lord  to  enter  the  theatre  or  to  travel 
by  a  railway,  without  being  met  with  hisses  and  with  every 
mark  of  popular  disapprobation?  Had  it  been  the  case  of 
Burke  the  notorious  murderer,”  he  added,  “could  the  public 
mind  have  been  more  exasperated?”  And  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  there  was  a  most  extraordinary  scene. 

Last  night  [wrote  a  correspondent  to  The  Times],  I  happened 
to  be  at  Drury  Lane  at  the  Promenade  concert.  Lord  Cardigan 
was  there  as  a  private  gentleman,  accompanied  by  two  ladies  and 
by  one  or  two  friends,  sitting  in  one  of  the  private  boxes. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  act  a  few  young  gentlemen  gathered  into 
a  corner  of  the  stage  and  began  hissing.  It  soon  spread,  and  in 
about  ten  minutes  there  was  a  complete  uproar,  every  eye  in  that 
vast  circle  fixed  upon  one  spot;  necks  craning,  bodies  twisting 
round  pillars,  vermicular,  all  to  gaze  upon  or  to  cast  insult  at,  one 
small  party.  .  .  .  From  nine  o’clock  until  eleven  there  was  one 
continued  uproar.  Not  a  note  of  music  could  be  heard.  ...  At 
the  end  I  am  proud  to  say  a  very  considerable  party  had  mani¬ 
fested  itself  against  this  spirit  of  outrage. 

Lord  Cardigan’s  demeanour  throughout  was  perfectly  correct 
and  dignified — respectful  towards  the  audience,  and  determined 
not  to  be  bullied  from  a  place  where  he  had  as  good  a  right  to  be 
as  the  clamourers.78 

78  January  30th,  1841.  The  letter  was  signed  “E.F.T.” 
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The  topic  became  tinged  with  political  prejudice.  “This 
question,”  wrote  R.  A.  Reynolds  to  Moysey  (November  6th, 
1840),  “is  not  one  of  right  or  wrong  but  a  party  question,  and 
Cardigan’s  party  is  very  strong,  and  then  he  has  so  much 
manner  and  can  humbug  uncommonly  well.”  Even  the  Grand 
Jury  at  the  Old  Bailey  could  not  bring  themselves  to  an  im¬ 
partial  state  of  mind,  and  threw  out  the  bills  against  Tuckett 
and  his  second,  though  they  had  been  indicted  for  precisely  the 
same  offences  for  which  Lord  Cardigan  and  Captain  Douglas 
had  been  committed  for  trial.  Further  incidents  exasperated 
public  opinion,  until  the  Earl  became  the  object  of  almost 
universal  public  execration. 

John  Reynolds  had  sent  in  his  papers  after  the  duel,  which 
gave  the  military  authorities  to  think.  After  a  silence  of  two  or 
three  weeks,  Reynolds’s  uncle,  Captain  Hall,  received  a  request 
for  an  interview  from  Lord  FitzRoy  Somerset,79  then  Secretary 
at  the  Horse  Guards.  The  meeting  took  place  at  Somerset’s 
private  house.  He  asked  Hall  if  Reynolds  had  resigned  on 
account  of  his  intended  marriage  as,  if  so,  it  might  be  arranged 
that  he  should  retain  his  commission.  Hall  replied  that  the 
reason  was  the  overbearing  and  tyrannical  conduct  of  Lord 
Cardigan.  Reynolds  was  then  summoned  to  an  interview  with 
the  Adjutant-General.  “The  terms  agreed  to,”  reported  the 
Alligator ,  “upon  which  he  consented  to  withdraw  his  resignation 
were  (among  others)  a  recantation  of  the  censure  given  by 
General  Sleigh  on  the  Black  Bottle  affair,  and  a  distinct  and 
express  understanding  that  he  should  never  again  be  required 
to  serve  for  a  single  day  under  the  Earl  of  Cardigan.”  The  Times 
commented  that  the  Horse  Guards  had  had  to  succumb  to 
junior  officers  in  order  to  shelter  the  Earl,  whose  resignation  or 
that  of  Lord  Hill  was  demanded.  The  hope  was  expressed  that 
Parliament  would  take  the  matter  up.80 

The  Horse  Guards  in  this  unpleasant  dilemma  was  not 
much  assisted  by  Lord  Cardigan,  whose  next  exploit  was  to 
reprimand  the  regimental  doctor,  an  officer  of  thirty-six  years’ 
service,  for  leaving  the  churchyard  after  church  parade  by  a 

79  Lord  FitzRoy  Somerset  (1788-1855),  a  son  of  the  5th  Duke  of  Beaufort.  He 
was  A.D.C.  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula  and  was  wounded  at 
Waterloo.  He  was  Secretary  at  the  Horse  Guards  from  1827  to  1852.  His  relations 
with  Lord  Cardigan  in  the  Crimean  War,  in  which  he  was  Commander-in-Chief, 
are  described  below.  He  was  created  Baron  Raglan  in  1852. 

80  The  Times,  Jan.  18th,  1841. 
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different  gate  from  that  used  by  the  troops.  The  doctor 
objected;  the  usual  scenes  followed.  The  doctor  appealed  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  Lord  Cardigan  rushed  up  to 
London,  but  only  succeeded  in  getting  reprimanded  himself  in 
scathing  terms. 

Lord  Hill  regrets  to  find  that  his  recommendation  to  the  Earl 
of  Cardigan  on  a  previous  occasion  has  not  had  the  effect  of  pre¬ 
venting  applications  to  the  Horse  Guards  by  way  of  complaint 
of  the  Earl’s  conduct.  We  think  that  his  Lordship  would  best 
consult  his  own  dignity,  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  army  in 
general,  and  more  particularly  of  his  own  regiment,  and  would 
conciliate  the  feelings  of  the  British  public  towards  himself,  were 
he  at  once,  by  retiring  from  the  army,  to  restore  that  harmony  and 
good  fellowship  again  to  the  1 1  th  Hussars,  which,  until  his  Lord- 
ship  joined  the  regiment,  previously  existed. 

And  indeed  the  discontent  in  the  regiment  was  such  that  one 
officer  after  another  resigned  his  commission.  The  Queen  was 
petitioned  to  remove  Lord  Cardigan  from  all  military  com¬ 
mand,  and  public  meetings  in  support  of  R.  A.  Reynolds  were 
held  with  the  object  of  securing  a  reversal  of  his  sentence.  But 
that  officer  wrote  a  spirited  letter  to  the  papers  asking  that  no 
public  submission  or  appeal  be  made  on  his  behalf  and  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  justice  of  his  sentence.  Cardigan’s  resignation 
was  now  considered  inevitable,  but,  in  spite  of  the  general 
clamour  and  the  hint  from  the  Horse  Guards,  he  had  not  the 
smallest  intention  of  sending  in  his  papers.  “Justice  has  not 
yet  been  done,”  declared  The  Times ,  “the  matter  festers  and 
rankles  in  the  heart  of  the  public.”  Such  was  the  state  of  public 
opinion  when  the  day  arrived  for  the  trial  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 


hi 

TRIAL  FOR  FELONY81 

It  was  sixty-four  years  since  a  peer  had  been  tried  for  felony 
and  Lord  Cardigan’s  trial  raised  immense  interest  and  popular 
excitement.  On  February  16th,  1841,  after  long  searching  of 
precedents,  the  scene  was  set,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  hundred 

81  The  following  account  of  Lord  Cardigan’s  trial  is  taken  mainly  from  W.  C. 
Townsend,  Modern  State  Trials ,  Vol.  I  (1850) ;  and  Journal  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
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and  twenty  peers  arrayed  in  their  scarlet  robes  with  the 
galleries  crowded  to  their  utmost  limit,  there  was  enacted  the 
stately  ceremonial  which  formed  the  preliminary  to  the  actual 
trial.  First  there  entered  the  Serjeant  of  the  Mace,  followed 
by  the  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  carrying  the  White 
Staff  of  the  Lord  High  Steward  and  after  him  Garter  King-of- 
Arms  bearing  his  sceptre.  These  preceded  Lord  Denman82 
(officiating  as  Lord  High  Steward  in  the  absence  through  illness 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor),  who  took  his  seat  upon  the  Woolsack. 
The  Judges,  who  had  been  summoned  by  the  Lords  to  attend, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury83  and  several  Bishops,  had 
already  taken  their  seats.  After  prayers  the  roll  of  peers  was 
called  over  and  Lord  Denman’s  commission  was  read.  Garter 
King  and  Black  Rod  on  their  knees  then  presented  him  with 
the  White  Staff,  which  he  in  turn  handed  back  to  Black  Rod 
after  taking  his  seat  in  the  Chair  of  State  just  below  the  throne. 
Proclamation  for  silence  having  been  made  by  the  Serjeant- at- 
Arms,  the  indictment  against  Lord  Cardigan,  couched  in  the 
archaic  phraseology  of  the  medieval  law  courts,  was  read, 
declaring  “that  he  with  a  certain  pistol  then  and  there  loaded 
with  gunpowder  and  a  leaden  bullet,  then  and  there  feloniously 
and  unlawfully  did  shoot  at  one  Harvey  Garnett  Phipps 
Tuckett,  with  intent  feloniously,  wilfully,  and  of  his  malice 
aforethought,  the  said  Harvey  Garnett  Phipps  Tuckett  to  kill 
and  murder.”  The  two  other  counts  in  the  indictment  were  of 
shooting  with  intent  to  maim  and  disable,  and  of  shooting 
with  intent  to  do  some  grievous  bodily  harm. 

After  the  reading  of  the  indictment,  proclamation  was  made 
by  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  for  the  Yeoman  Usher  to  bring  the  Earl 
of  Cardigan  to  the  bar.  With  breathless  interest  all  eyes  were 
turned  towards  the  prisoner,  tall,  slim,  and  arrogant,  as  with 
dignified  and  soldierly  bearing  he  strode  forward  to  the  Bar  of 
the  House,  bowed  three  times — and  those  Victorians  knew  how 
to  bow — and  then  sank  on  to  his  knees  until  commanded  by  the 
Yeoman  Usher  to  rise.  He  then  bowed  again,  first  to  the  Lord 
Steward,  and  then  to  the  assembled  peers  on  either  hand,  who, 
like  a  multitude  of  reeds  caught  by  a  passing  breeze,  swayed 
forward  simultaneously  as  they  solemnly  returned  the  courtesy. 

82  Thomas  Denman,  1st  Baron  Denman  (1779-1854).  As  Attorney-General  in 
1831,  he  drafted  the  Reform  Bill.  He  was  Lord  Chief  Justice  from  1832  to  1850. 

83  William  Howley  (1766-1848). 
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The  Earl  was  then  conducted  to  a  stool  within  the  bar,  near 
to  his  counsel.  To  the  question  whether  he  were  guilty  or  not 
guilty  of  the  felony  with  which  he  was  charged,  he  replied: 
“Not  guilty,  my  Lords. 55  “How  will  your  Lordship  be  tried?” 
asked  the  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Crown.  “By  my  peers,”  said  the 
Earl.  “God  send  your  Lordship  a  good  deliverance,”  replied 
the  Clerk. 

The  Attorney-General  (Sir  John  Campbell)84  opened  the 
case  for  the  prosecution,  and  in  his  preliminary  remarks  made 
the  following  observation : 

I  am  rejoiced  to  think,  my  Lords,  that  the  charge  against  the 

noble  prisoner  at  the  bar  does  not  imply  any  degree  of  moral  tur¬ 
pitude,  and  that,  if  he  should  be  found  guilty,  the  conviction  will 

reflect  no  discredit  upon  the  illustrious  order  to  which  he  belongs. 

Such  was  still  the  state  of  public  opinion  within  a  certain 
section  of  society  with  regard  to  duelling,  and  such  the  glamour 
which  exalted  rank  could  still  exercise  on  the  hard-headed 
official  representatives  of  the  law.  Campbell’s  remarks  were 
severely  censured  a  few  days  later  in  the  House  of  Lords  by 
Lord  Eldon85  and  the  Bishop  of  London.86  The  Attorney- 
General,  however,  in  spite  of  his  astonishing  opinions  felt  bound 
to  remind  the  peers  that  they  were  not  sitting  as  a  court  of  honour 
but  as  a  court  of  justice,  bound  by  the  rules  of  law.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  he  felt  little  doubt  but  that  he  would  secure  a  conviction. 

In  a  lengthy  speech  he  went  into  the  questions  of  law  involved 
and  the  substance  of  the  evidence,  including  the  prisoner’s  own 
declaration  that  he  had  been  fighting  a  duel  and  had  hit  his 
man.  He  quoted  precedents  and  pointed  out  that  conviction 
would  make  the  prisoner  liable  to  transportation  or  imprison¬ 
ment.  Things  were  beginning  to  look  very  black  for  Lord 
Cardigan,  and  when  witnesses  were  called,  his  counsel,  Sir 
William  Follett,87  began  to  show  signs  of  unusual  agitation. 
He  interrupted  several  times,  accusing  the  prosecution  of  “lead- 

84  Sir  John  Campbell  (1779-1861)  was  Attorney-General  from  1834  to  1841. 
He  was  created  Baron  Campbell  in  1841  and  became  Lord  Chancellor  in  1859. 
He  was  the  author  of  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  and  other  works. 

85  John  Scott,  2nd  Earl  of  Eldon  (1805-1854).  He  was  grandson  of  the  1st  Earl, 
the  Lord  Chancellor. 

86  Dr.  Charles  James  Blomfield  (1786-1857),  Bishop  of  London  from  1828  to 
1856. 

87  Sir  William  Webb  Follett  (1798-1845),  was  Solicitor-General  in  1834-5  and 
again  in  1841,  and  Attorney-General  in  1841.  There  is  a  statue  of  him  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey. 
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ing”  the  witnesses,  but  it  was  not  long  before  his  acute  mind 
had  grasped  the  only  line  of  defence  which  offered  the  slightest 
chance  of  success.  If  the  prosecution  were  unable  to  prove  the 
identity  of  the  person  whom  Lord  Cardigan  had  shot  with  the 
Harvey  Garnett  Phipps  Tuckett  named  in  the  indictment,  the 
case  against  the  prisoner  would  fall  to  the  ground. 

The  first  witness  for  the  prosecution  was  the  miller  who  had 
brought  with  him  the  card  given  him  by  Captain  Tuckett  after 
his  arrest.  The  Attorney-General  pressed  for  the  production 
of  the  card.  Sir  William  Follett  strenuously  objected  and  an 
abstruse  legal  argument  followed  as  to  the  admissibility  of  the 
card  in  evidence.  Eventually  the  question  was  postponed  and 
other  witnesses  were  called.  The  miller’s  son  and  wife  were 
examined  and  described  what  they  had  seen  on  that  fateful 
September  afternoon.  The  doctor  was  next  called  but  refused 
to  give  evidence.  The  prosecution  strove  to  establish  the 
identity  of  the  Harvey  Garnett  Phipps  Tuckett  of  the  indict¬ 
ment  with  the  man  whom  the  miller  had  seen  Lord  Cardigan 
shoot,  but  the  miller  consistently  referred  to  Tuckett  as  “Captain 
Harvey  Tuckett”,  and  his  wife  and  son  merely  described  him  as 
“one  of  the  gentlemen”  or  “the  other  gentleman”.  When 
Busain,  the  police  inspector,  was  called,  no  evidence  with 
regard  to  Tuckett’s  Christian  names  could  be  got  from  him. 
The  Attorney-General  then  called  one  William  Charles 
Walthew,  a  London  chemist,  in  whose  house  in  the  City 
Tuckett  occupied  a  room  as  an  office  for  carrying  on  his 
business.  It  had  already  been  elicited  in  the  evidence  that 
Captain  Harvey  Tuckett  lived  at  13  Hamilton  Place,  New 
Road,  and  when  Walthew  said  that  his  lodger  lived  at  that 
particular  address,  the  Attorney-General  came  near  to  proving 
his  point.  But  asked  by  junior  counsel  for  the  prosecution  if 
he  knew  what  Tuckett’s  Christian  names  were,  Walthew  said : 
“The  only  names  I  know  him  by  are  ‘Harvey  Tuckett’.”  The 
prosecution  was  deprived  of  the  witnesses  who  could  at  once 
have  testified  to  the  identity  of  the  wounded  man  with  the 
Tuckett  of  the  indictment,  because  Captain  Douglas  was  await¬ 
ing  his  own  trial,  and  though  the  bills  against  Tuckett  and  his 
second  had  been  thrown  out  by  the  grand  jury,  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  improper  to  require  them  to  give  evidence  which  might 
afterwards  be  turned  against  themselves.88 

88  W.  C.  Townsend,  op.  cit.,  p.  219. 
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The  Attorney-General  then  called  one  Codd,  an  army  agent, 
who  admitted  to  paying  every  quarter  his  half-pay  to  an  officer 
named  Harvey  Garnett  Phipps  Tuckett,  but  there  was  no 
evidence  forthcoming  to  connect  him  with  the  Tuckett  of  the 
duel.  Codd  paid  Tuckett  at  his  own  (Codd’s)  address  in 
Fludyer  Street,  and  the  only  other  place  where  he  had  ever  seen 
him  was  at  an  insurance  office.  The  sole  remaining  chance  for 
the  prosecution  lay  in  the  production  of  Tuckett’s  visiting  card, 
and  once  more  the  Attorney- General  proposed  that  it  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  evidence.  Again  Sir  William  Follett  objected,  but 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  look  at  the  card.  It  was  handed  to  him. 
He  gave  it  one  glance  and  promptly  withdrew  his  objection. 
The  name  on  the  card  was  “Captain  Harvey  Tuckett,  of  13 
Hamilton  Place,  New  Road.”  The  prosecution  had  fallen  to 
the  ground.  Not  a  tittle  of  evidence  had  been  produced  to  the 
court  to  prove  that  the  man  whom  Lord  Cardigan  had  wounded 
bore  any  Christian  name  but  Harvey,  and  this  was  forcibly 
brought  home  in  a  triumphant  speech  by  Sir  William  Follett, 
who  demonstrated  the  necessity  in  an  action  of  proving  the  full 
Christian  and  surnames  of  the  party  against  whom  an  offence 
is  alleged  to  have  been  committed.89 

Great  was  the  fury  of  the  Attorney-General.  The  law  was 
hoist  with  its  own  petard  with  a  vengeance,  and  the  most 
contemptuous  layman  could  not  have  excelled  this  high  legal 
luminary  in  his  desperate  appeal  to  common  sense.  “Am  I 
obliged  to  call  his  godfathers  and  godmothers,”  he  asked  with 
bitter  sarcasm,  “to  prove  the  name  that  was  given  to  him  at 
the  baptismal  font?”  He  demanded  if  it  might  not  be  fairly 
inferred  that  the  Tuckett  of  the  indictment  and  the  Tuckett  of 
the  duel  were  identical.  “My  Lords,”  he  said,  “I  believe  there 
is  no  human  being  who  having  heard  this  evidence  out  of  a 
court  of  justice  would  for  one  moment  hesitate  in  drawing  the 
inference.”  Fortunately  for  Lord  Cardigan  he  was  in  a  court  of 
justice  where  conviction  must  rest  on  proof  and  not  on  infer¬ 
ence,  and  though  no  one  in  the  House  could  possibly  have  had 
the  smallest  doubt  in  his  own  mind  but  that  Harvey  Tuckett 
and  Harvey  Garnett  Phipps  Tuckett  were  one  and  the  same 

89  “If  he  [the  prosecutor]  fails  in  proving  either  the  Christian  or  the  surname, 
he  fails  in  the  proof  of  his  case.”  (Townsend,  op.  cit.,  p.  232.)  The  possibility  of 
there  being  two  Tucketts  was  reinforced  by  the  fact  of  there  being  two  Captains 
Reynolds  in  Lord  Cardigan’s  regiment,  a  fact  well  known  to  everyone  present  at 
the  trial. 
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person,  the  court  had  to  decide  on  the  evidence  before  it  and 
on  that  alone,  and  the  prosecution  had  most  signally  failed  to 
bring  forward  any  proof  in  support  of  its  contention. 

After  a  passage  of  arms  between  the  Attorney-General  and 
Follett,  Follett  wound  up  the  case  for  the  defence,  strangers  and 
counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw,  and  the  Earl  of  Cardigan 
was  conducted  out  of  the  court.  He  was  followed  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishops,  who  withdrew  at 
their  own  request.  The  Attorney- General  then  addressed  the 
House,  and  though  he  spoke  only  as  an  individual  member 
thereof,  his  speech  amounted  to  a  direction  to  the  House  to 
return  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  He  said  in  the  course  of  his  speech  : 
“The  defect  upon  which  the  learned  counsel  rely  is  this:  that 
no  proof  has  been  adduced  that  the  party  at  whom  the  loaded 
pistol  was  directed  bore  that  name.  It  is  proper  in  the  first 
place  to  observe  that  the  law  certainly  requires  such  proof  to 
be  given.”  Strangers  were  then  re-admitted,  and  after  silence 
had  been  proclaimed  the  Lord  High  Steward  rose,  and  calling 
every  peer  in  turn,  starting  with  the  youngest,  asked  him :  “How 
says  your  Lordship?  Is  James  Thomas  Earl  of  Cardigan 
guilty  of  the  felony  whereof  he  stands  indicted,  or  not  guilty?” 
The  one  hundred  and  twenty  peers  present,  with  one  exception, 
each  rising  to  his  feet  as  his  name  was  called  and  laying  his 
right  hand  upon  his  breast,  replied :  “Not  guilty,  upon  my 
honour.”  The  exception  was  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,90  who 
said :  “Not  guilty  legally,  upon  my  honour,”  and  the  layman, 
reading  the  official  report  of  the  whole  of  the  proceedings, 
cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that  His  Grace  had  got  the  right 
sow  by  the  ear.  Finally,  the  Lord  Steward  stood  up  and  gave 
his  own  verdict — “Not  guilty,” — and  declared  the  Earl  of 
Cardigan  to  be  “acquitted  of  the  felony  whereof  he  stands 
indicted”.  Cardigan  was  then  brought  back  to  the  bar,  and 
the  Lord  Steward  addressed  him  as  follows : 

James  Thomas,  Earl  of  Cardigan,  you  have  been  indicted  for  a 
felony  for  which  you  have  been  tried  by  your  peers,  and  I  have 
the  satisfaction  of  declaring  to  you  that  their  Lordships  have 
pronounced  you  not  guilty  by  an  unanimous  sentence. 

Black  Rod  then  handed  the  White  Staff  to  the  Lord  High 

90  William  Harry  Vane  (1766-1842),  Earl  of  Darlington,  a  fox-hunting  Whig, 
was  created  Duke  of  Cleveland  in  1833. 
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Steward  who  solemnly  broke  it  in  two  pieces  and  declared  the 
Commission  to  be  dissolved.  One  of  the  most  fantastic  scenes 
in  the  long  history  of  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  was  at  an 
end;  Lord  Cardigan  was  led  out  of  the  Chamber,  and  the 
brilliant  company  of  peers  and  onlookers  melted  slowly  away 
in  a  buzz  of  eager  conversation. 

“And  for  this  result,  (bellowed  The  Times  the  next  morning, 
voicing  the  feelings  of  the  infuriated  alligator  defrauded  of  its 
prey),  for  this  result  were  £3,000  or  £4,000  of  the  public 
money  expended  upon  the  pageant  of  yesterday,  .  .  .  for  this  the 
cause  of  legislation  was  interrupted  for  a  week  and  upwards, 
for  this  were  prayers  solemnly  offered  to  the  Most  High.  For 
this — that  all  the  world  might  learn  how  much  more  im¬ 
portant  names  are  considered  in  British  jurisprudence  than 
things;  how  omnipotent  quirks  and  quibbles  and  pettifogging 
objections  are  in  Westminster  Hall ;  how  infinitely  more  serious 
a  matter  it  is  with  us  to  preserve  the  technical  rules  of  evidence 
and  pleading  than  to  vindicate  the  laws  of  God  and  man!”91 
In  the  House  of  Commons  two  debates  took  place  and  an 
inquiry  into  Cardigan’s  conduct  as  Colonel  of  the  nth  Hussars 
was  demanded  without  success. 

A  few  days  after  the  trial  Captain  Reynolds  wrote  from  Pax¬ 
ton  Hall,  Rutland,92  to  his  friend,  Henry  Moysey : 

You  are  quite  right  to  retire  from  the  regiment.  Treadmill  is 
better  than  serving  under  Cardigan  and  I  am  by  no  means  sure 
that  he  will  be  much  better  of  the  lesson  he  has  had,  for  this  trial 
will  give  him  confidence,  as  the  vain  blockhead  no  doubt  will  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  peers  acquitted  him  because  they  approved  of  his 
conduct.  The  boast  of  having  hit  his  man  and  his  explanation  to 
the  policeman  of  his  ideas  on  regimental  etiquette  I  consider 
good  and  not  likely  to  tell  much  in  his  favour,  but  he  is  really  such 
an  out  and  out  bad  one  that  I  have  given  up  troubling  myself 
about  him,  so  long  as  I  am  not  under  him  and  Captain  Jones.  I 
do  not  envy  those  who  are.  .  .  .  Nobody  ever  supposed  that  the 
fellow  had  not  pluck  enough  to  knock  his  head  against  a  wall,  but 
a  man  who  will  insult  another  who  has  not  the  power  to  resent, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  as  despicable  a  fellow  as  ever  lives.  But  enough 
of  the  subject,  I  am  sick  of  it. 

And  so,  by  this  time,  we  may  suppose,  was  everybody  else. 

91  Feb.  17th,  1841. 

92  Feb.  2 1st,  1841. 
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The  Times  actually  published  a  long  article  in  Cardigan’s 
defence,  contributed  by  his  friends,  which  pointed  out  that, 
with  one  exception,  he  had  forborne  from  taking  the  slightest 
notice  of  the  incessant  and  virulent  attacks  of  the  last  previous 
five  months.  The  case,  however,  undoubtedly  contributed  to 
an  alteration  in  the  Articles  of  War,  made  in  1844,  whereby 
every  person  fighting  or  promoting  or  not  doing  his  best  to 
prevent,  a  duel,  should  be  cashiered  or  suffer  such  other  penalty 
as  a  general  court-martial  should  award. 

As  to  the  Reynoldses,  Richard  Anthony’s  commission  was 
restored  to  him,  and  until  that  happy  occurrence  he  consoled 
himself  with  hunting  five  and  six  days  a  week  with  Lord 
Fitzwilliam’s  hounds  and  other  packs  in  the  shires.  He  took 
great  credit  to  himself  for  the  course  which  events  had  taken. 
“My  opinion  is,”  he  wrote,  “that  if  I  had  not  gone  in  and  stood 
the  shot  as  I  did,  neither  Jack  nor  any  other  man  would  have 
stood  a  chance.  I  made  the  play  and  rode  at  the  fence  which 
was  an  impracticable  one.  True,  I  got  a  devilish  bad  fall, 
but  then  I  broke  it  down  so  much  that  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  following.”93  John  Reynolds  made  a  happy  marriage  and 
after  spending  some  months  on  the  continent,  returned  to  the 
regiment.  Four  and  twenty  years  later  he  and  Lord  Cardigan 
were  persuaded  to  shake  hands  on  the  occasion  of  a  regimental 
dinner.  It  was  a  tense  moment.  Neither  could  speak  for  some 
seconds  as  they  stood  in  the  ante-room  with  their  hands  locked 
in  a  friendly  grasp,  past  and  present  officers  standing  around. 
Dinner  was  announced,  and  the  two  old  men,  still  hand  in  hand, 
walked  silently  into  the  mess  and  sat  down  side  by  side.  To  the 
end  of  his  life  Jack  Reynolds  was  known  as  “Black  Bottle”. 

iv 
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After  the  events  of  the  preceding  twelve  months  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  Lord  Cardigan  would  have  had  enough  of 
publicity  for  some  time  to  come,  but  not  more  than  two  months 
had  elapsed  after  the  trial  in  the  House  of  Lords  before  this 
incorrigible  man  had  again  brought  himself  into  the  glare  of 
public  attention. 

'93  R.  A.  Reynolds  to  H.  G.  Moysey,  Feb.  2nd,  1841. 
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Flogging  in  the  army  was  a  punishment  which  was  not  entirely 
abolished  until  1886.  In  Lord  Cardigan’s  day  it  was  still  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  on  occasion  for  the  proper  maintenance  of 
discipline,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  supported  this  view.  It 
had  varied  in  severity  but  at  its  best  was  a  brutal  penalty  and 
at  its  worst  a  frightful  example  of  the  lengths  to  which  man’s 
inhumanity  to  man  could  go  in  a  civilised  country.  The  victim 
was  bound  to  a  wooden  frame,  called  “the  triangle”,  and  in 
front  of  his  assembled  regiment,  lashes — anything  from  twenty- 
five  to  a  thousand  or  sometimes  even  more  in  number — were 
administered  turn  and  turn  about  by  two  of  his  brother  soldiers. 
During  the  first  three  hundred  strokes,  the  victim  would  groan 
and  shriek  and  writhe  in  agony,  while  it  was  quite  a  common 
occurrence  for  two  or  three  of  his  comrades  to  faint  away  with 
horror  and  pity  at  the  sight.  After  about  three  hundred  lashes 
the  lacerated  flesh  became  numb  and  the  shrieks  would  die  away 
into  silence  while  the  hideous  sound  of  the  blows  continued 
with  infernal  monotony.  Sometimes  the  regimental  doctor 
would  intervene  and  the  wretch  would  be  removed  to  hospital 
until  he  had  sufficiently  recovered  for  the  regiment  to  be  re¬ 
assembled  and  the  balance  of  the  punishment  to  be  exacted  to 
the  last  stroke.  Witnesses  of  these  floggings  and  of  their  after¬ 
effects  have  testified  that  the  spirit  of  a  man  was  broken  by 
such  punishment  and  that  those  who  had  suffered  it  were  for 
ever  afterwards  different  men.  However,  in  response  to  a  strong 
current  of  public  opinion,  since  1812  the  number  of  lashes  had 
been  gradually  restricted,  and  after  1832  regimental  courts 
could  only  impose  100  lashes. 

Two  years  had  passed  since  a  man  in  the  nth  Hussars  had 
been  flogged,  but  such  a  sentence  did  Lord  Cardigan  deem, 
in  April,  1841,  to  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline. 
The  time  and  place  chosen  for  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
were,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  unfortunate.  It  was  the  morning  of 
Easter  Sunday,  and  the  regiment,  then  quartered  at  Hounslow, 
had  just  attended  service  in  the  Riding  School  in  the  presence 
of  Lord  Cardigan.  Half  an  hour  later  the  men  were  paraded  in 
the  same  building  and  compelled  to  watch  their  comrade 
undergo  the  dreadful  ordeal.  The  news  soon  spread  and  Eng¬ 
land  was  aflame  with  indignation  from  Land’s  End  to  John 
o’ Groats.  Flogging  was  described  as  “barbarous  and  disgust¬ 
ing”  ;  and  the  execution  of  it  declared  to  be  “a  savage  spec- 
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tacle”.  The  combination  of  Easter  Sunday  and  this  act  of 
cruelty  administered  a  shock  to  the  public  conscience  due  to 
some  deeper  and  worthier  feeling  than  an  exaggerated  respect 
for  the  Sabbath  Day.  A  howl  of  execration  was  raised  through¬ 
out  the  land  such  as  Cardigan’s  previous  acts  of  harshness, 
injustice  and  arrogance  had  never  quite  provoked. 

“When  will  the  public  have  done  with  Lord  Cardigan?” 
inquired  the  Globe ,  then,  after  describing  the  agonies  of  a 
flogging,  continued : 

This  disgusting  departure  from  the  ordinary  respect  due  to  the 
day,  this  desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  this  cruel  and  unholy  ex¬ 
hibition  in  the  place  in  which  the  regiment  had  been  engaged  in 
religious  duties,  was  altogether  as  gratuitous  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Cardigan  as  it  was  unprecedented,  and  proved  the  being  by 
whose  orders  it  took  place  is  as  impious  as  he  is  insolent ;  as  daring 
in  his  violation  of  religious  obligations  as  he  is  regardless  of  what 
is  due  to  the  courtesies  of  society,  and  to  the  respect  which  all 
ranks  owe  to  public  opinion. 

The  Times  wrote  of  “the  atrocity  perpetrated  by  Lord 
Cardigan  in  the  Hounslow  Riding  School  on  Easter  Day”. 

The  public  [ran  the  leading  article],  is  unhappily  too  well 
acquainted  with  that  nobleman’s  character  to  feel  much  surprise 
at  hearing  that  he  disregards  the  solemn  ordinances  of  religion 
.  .  .  On  the  most  sacred  and  solemn  festival  of  the  Christian 
Church,  the  anniversary  of  the  Resurrection  of  our  Blessed  Lord 
.  .  .  this  wretched  being  whom  men  call  noble — who  thinks 
himself  honourable — who  is  an  officer  bearing  the  commission 
of  a  Christian  Queen  .  .  .  did  not  scruple  to  exact  from  a  fellow 
creature,  in  the  building  just  used  as  a  house  of  prayer,  the  most 
inhuman  of  all  the  penalties  tolerated  by  law. 

We  doubt,  if  in  the  whole  series  of  1800  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  great  Event  which  the  Church  commemorates 
at  Easter,  anything  parallel  to  this  act  has  before  occurred,  and, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  we  can  hardly  speak  of  it  as  less  than 
diabolical.” 

A  question  was  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons,  followed  by  a 
debate,  in  the  course  of  which  it  was  elicited  that  in  the  two 
years  of  Cardigan’s  command,  the  strength  of  the  regiment 
being  335  rank  and  file,  105  courts-martial  had  taken  place  and 
748  punishments  administered.  There  were  at  that  moment 
90  men  of  the  1  ith  in  gaol  at  Canterbury. 
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Lord  Cardigan  was  immediately  called  to  account  by  the 
Horse  Guards  for  the  occurrence  at  Hounslow.94  A  report  was 
circulated  that  he  had  been  requested  to  send  in  his  resignation. 
“The  Sunday  flogging  affair,”  wrote  the  United  Service  Gazette 
for  May  1841,  “has  proved  the  last  drop  to  the  full  cup  of 
official  endurance.”  Serious  political  repercussions  were  again 
feared  in  high  quarters,  and  the  nation’s  opinion  was  well 
summarised  in  the  following  paragraph  in  the  same  newspaper : 

The  impunity  with  which  Lord  Cardigan  has  been  allowed 
to  outrage  alike  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  has  created  a  feeling  of 
indignation  throughout  the  army,  generally,  such  as  we  never 
remember  to  have  known  directed  against  any  individual  before. 

.  .  .  Why,  the  unbelieving  Jews  would  not  allow  the  male¬ 
factors,  crucified  by  the  side  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  to  remain 
on  the  cross  on  the  Sabbath  day ;  whilst  Lord  Cardigan  seizes 
[sic]  a  soldier  to  the  triangles  on  Easter  Sunday,  the  most  sacred 
festival  of  the  year!  Anybody  but  his  Lordship  would  have 
spared  his  superiors  so  far  as  to  have  anticipated  their  sentence 
by  a  voluntary  resignation  of  his  command ;  but  his  Lordship  is  as 
callous  and  adhesive  as  the  Cabinet  of  Lord  Melbourne. 

The  Secretary  at  War  had  pronounced  Lord  Cardigan  s 
conduct  to  be  “most  improper  and  culpable”. 

What  then  [asked  The  Times],  is  to  be  done  with  this  inveterate 
offender,  this  plague-spot  of  the  British  army,  who  seems  to  exist 
for  the  single  purpose  of  setting  public  opinion  at  defiance,  and 
bringing  discredit  upon  the  unwise  clemency  which  restored  him, 
after  one  well-merited  disgrace,  to  employments  for  which  he  is  by 
temper  and  character  thoroughly  disqualified?95 

But  behind  the  twin  ramparts  of  rank  and  wealth  which 
public  opinion  was  only  just  beginning  to  assail,  Lord  Car¬ 
digan’s  position  was  impregnable.  No  offence  that  he  could 
commit  could  shake  it  in  the  smallest  degree.  The  Govern¬ 
ment’s  defence  of  Cardigan  probably  contributed  to  the  vote  of 
lack  of  confidence  which  was  carried  against  it  a  few  weeks  after 
the  episode  at  Hounslow.  Not  many  months  later,  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne’s  administration  fell,  but  Lord  Cardigan  remained  in 
command  of  the  nth  Hussars.  The  next  occasion  which 

94  Bru.  MSS.,  N.  vii,  3.  Letter  to  Lord  Cardigan  from  the  Adjutant- General, 
April  14th,  1841. 

95  April  23rd,  1868. 
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brought  him  prominently  to  the  notice  of  the  public  was  of  a 
different  character. 

For  the  next  thirteen  years  Lord  Cardigan  managed  to  avoid 
any  exceptional  publicity  in  the  newspapers.  He  stuck  to  the 
army,  retaining  the  command  of  his  regiment  until  his  pro¬ 
motion  to  Major-General  in  1854.  His  leave  was  occupied  in 
hunting,  shooting,  racing,  and  yachting,  and  in  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  his  friends  in  London  and  Northamptonshire.  When 
his  neighbour  Lord  Westmorland  died  in  1842,  he  had  great 
hopes  of  succeeding  him  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  was  very 
angry  when  the  appointment  was  given  to  Lord  Exeter.96  His 
marriage,  which  was  childless,  turned  out  unhappily  and  in 
1846  he  was  separated  from  Lady  Cardigan,  on  account,  it  is 
said,  of  her  intrigue  with  Lord  Colville.97  Thenceforth  he 
resumed  the  life  of  the  gayest  of  gay  bachelors.  An  amusing 
glimpse  of  him  in  1842  is  afforded  by  that  famous  sportsman, 
John  Anstruther  Thomson,  in  his  Reminiscences  of  Eighty  Tears ,9?a 
The  officers  of  Thomson’s  regiment,  the  13th  Light  Dragoons, 
were  dining  one  frosty  night  with  the  1 1  th  Hussars  at  Houns¬ 
low.  The  junior  officers  sat  on  talking  long  after  their  seniors 
had  retired.  An  early  parade  had  been  ordered  for  the  next 
morning.  At  3.0  a.m.  it  began  to  rain  and  Thomson  and  an¬ 
other  were  deputed  to  go  and  ask  Cardigan  for  leave  to  hunt. 

We  knocked  at  his  door  and  a  gruff  voice  said  ‘Come  in’. 
He  was  sitting  on  the  side  of  his  bed  with  a  shawl  dressing-gown 
on  and  his  hair  all  dishevelled  and  standing  on  end.  He  had  not 
slept  a  wink  we  had  made  such  a  row.  We  stated  our  request 
and  he  said :  ‘Certainly,  certainly’,  so  we  thanked  him  and  retired. 
In  the  morning  he  put  his  head  cautiously  outside  the  door  and 
said :  ‘Have  all  those  damned  fellows  gone?’. 

In  1853  he  made  a  long  and  rather  surprising  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords  advocating  the  abolition  of  the  Lord  Lieuten¬ 
ancy  of  Ireland  on  the  grounds  of  economy  and  common  sense, 
now  that  communications  were  so  much  easier  and  quicker 
than  of  old.  He  raised  a  laugh  when  he  referred  to  the 
Viceroy’s  duty  of  “saluting  300  or  400  ladies  at  the  drawing¬ 
rooms  at  Vice-Regal  Lodge,” 98b  and  declared  he  meant  no  dis- 

96  Brownlow  Cecil,  2nd  Marquess  of  Exeter.  The  Greville  Memoirs ,  ed.  L. 
Strachey  and  R.  Fulford,  V,  p.  6. 

97  C.P.,  III,  p.  i7n.  98a  Pp.  89,  90. 

98b  The  Viceroy  used  to  kiss  all  the  debutantes  who  were  presented. 
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respect  to  “real  royalty”.  “His  loyalty,  he  might  say,  was 
doubly  strong,  for,  besides  being  the  result  of  personal  convic¬ 
tion,  it  was  inherited  from  his  ancestors,  one  of  whom  suffered  a 
long  imprisonment  during  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth 
for  his  adherence  to  the  cause  of  Charles  I,  but,”  he  added, 
“when  it  came  to  a  question  of  bowing  the  head  and  bending 
the  knee  to  one  of  their  lordships,  he  confessed  he  had  no  super¬ 
abundance  of  loyalty  to  spare  for  such  mere  forms.”  Lord  John 
Russell  had  previously  made  the  same  suggestion  as  Lord 
Cardigan  but  the  matter  was  dropped  and  eighty  years  were 
destined  to  elapse  before  the  Lieutenancy  with  much  besides, 
was  finally  swept  away. 

v 

THE  CRIMEAN  WAR 

In  the  spring  of  1854  England,  with  Turkey  and  France  as 
her  allies,  drifted  into  war  with  Russia.  The  origins  of  the 
dispute  may  be  read  in  the  history  books.  The  following 
sketchy  account  of  the  campaign  is  focussed  upon  Lord  Car¬ 
digan’s  share  in  it,  and  particularly  upon  that  brief  twenty 
minutes  which  raised  his  status  from  that  of  the  most  notoriously 
unpopular  officer  in  the  British  army  to  one  of  imperishable 
renown. 

The  Crimean  War  was  the  strangest  mixture  of  heavy  tragedy 
and  Gilbertian  comedy.  The  birthday  parades,  the  picnics,  the 
presence  of  English  ladies  in  their  crinolines,  the  brilliant 
uniforms,  the  romantic  names  and  exalted  rank  of  many  of 
the  officers,  who  led  their  regiments  into  action  in  white  kid 
gloves;  the  private  yachts  among  the  vessels  of  war  in  the 
harbour  of  Balaclava ;  the  British  Commander-in-Chief’s  unfor¬ 
tunate  tendency  to  refer  to  the  enemy  as  “those  damned 
French”  (he  was  a  veteran  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars),  which  was 
not  entirely  tactful  to  our  allies;  generals  turning  up  late  for 
their  battles ;  the  attendance  of  Mr.  Russell,  war  correspondent 
of  The  Times ,  in  top  hat  and  frock  coat;  the  glorious  spectacle 
of  Mr.  Kinglake,  historian  of  the  campaign,  as  his  pony  bolted 
with  him  straight  towards  the  enemy’s  lines  just  as  a  battle  was 
about  to  begin,  only  saving  himself  from  being  taken  prisoner 
by  ignominiously  throwing  himself  off— what  wonderful 
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material  for  a  comic  opera  this  sounds!  On  the  other  hand 
there  were  the  mismanagement  and  irresolution  at  home;  the 
fearful  tragedy  caused  by  the  breakdown  of  the  commissariat 
and  medical  departments  so  vividly  brought  to  our  notice  in 
Mrs.  Woodham  Smith’s  recent  book,  Florence  Nightingale ;  the 
incompetence  of  the  higher  command;  the  frightful  storm  of 
November,  1854,  and  the  bitter  winter  which  followed;  the 
ravages  of  cholera — a  truly  fearful  number  was  carried  off  by 
disease  or  died  of  exposure.  Battles  were  nevertheless  won  by 
the  gallantry  and  heroism  of  all  ranks,  inspired  with  a  supreme 
faith  in  their  own  invincibility.  After  a  year  and  a  half  of  blood¬ 
shed,  intense  suffering,  and  truly  heroic  endurance,  an  armistice 
was  declared  (February  29th,  1856)  which  was  quickly  followed 
by  a  Treaty  of  Peace. 

To  revert  to  the  beginning  of  the  struggle,  in  the  early  spring 
of  1854  when  the  strain  of  diplomatic  relations  between  England 
and  Russia  was  nearing  breaking  point,  peace  societies  reared 
their  heads  and  emitted  shrill  cries  of  protest,  but  after  forty 
years  of  peace  the  country  was  inclined  to  be  in  love  with  war, 
which  was  finally  declared  amid  great  popular  enthusiasm  on 
March  28th,  1854.  Throngs  of  cheering  people  accompanied 
the  regiments  in  their  gay  uniforms  as  they  marched  to  the 
ports  and  passed  under  the  triumphal  arches  which  had  been 
erected  in  every  town  and  village  along  the  routes.  The  bands 
played  stirring  music,  flags  and  handkerchiefs  were  waved  and 
flowers  were  showered  on  the  troops  by  enthusiastic  women. 

It  had  not  occurred  to  anyone  in  authority  in  those  days 
that  full  dress  uniforms,  in  which  after  all  the  battles  of  the 
Napoleonic  Wars  had  been  fought,  were  not  particularly 
appropriate  for  service  in  the  field.  As  the  preparations  for  the 
Russian  War  continued,  a  letter  signed  “Commonsense” 
appeared  in  The  Times ,"  begging  that  the  “incredible  tightness 
of  the  cherry-coloured  pants”  of  the  nth  Hussars  might  be 
relaxed  and  their  “bottoms  re-leathered”.  A  sneering  allusion 
to  their  commanding  officer  showed  that  Lord  Cardigan  was 
still  well  remembered  by  the  public  at  large. 

Cardigan,  after  his  promotion  to  Major-General  on  June 
20th,  1854,  applied  for  an  appointment  in  the  cavalry  and  was 
given  the  command  of  the  Light  Brigade.  He  was  now  fifty- 
seven  years  of  age,  had  lived  pretty  hard,  and  though,  on  the 

99  April  22nd,  1854. 
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whole,  physically  fit,  was  not  at  this  moment,  according  to  his 
own  account,  in  the  best  of  health.  He  had,  moreover,  never 
been  nearer  to  a  battle  than  the  election  riot  at  Wellingborough 
long  years  before,  when  a  whizzing  brickbat  had  caught  him 
on  the  head.  The  command  of  the  whole  cavalry  division  was 
given  to  Cardigan’s  brother-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Lucan,  who  was 
three  years  younger  than  he,  and  whose  martial  experience  had 
also  been  limited  to  the  parade  ground.  Many  able  officers 
who  had  seen  active  service  in  the  East  were  passed  over  when 
the  selections  for  the  cavalry  commands  were  made,  apparently 
to  satisfy  the  claims  of  aristocratic  birth.  The  two  elderly 
Earls  were  moreover  on  notoriously  bad  terms  with  each  other. 
“When  I  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Cavalry 
Division,”  said  Lord  Lucan  in  after  years,  “it  certainly  occurred 
to  very  many  that  the  great  difficulty  would  be  to  command 
Lord  Cardigan.”100 

Lord  Cardigan’s  movements  may  be  accurately  followed 
from  a  journal  which  he  subsequently  printed  for  private  cir¬ 
culation.  His  staff,  servants,  and  five  horses  sailed  from  Liver¬ 
pool  in  April,  he  himself  leaving  London  on  May  8th,  travelling 
overland  to  Marseilles,  and  on  in  a  French  steamer  to  Scutari. 
He  was  in  indifferent  health,  suffering  from  a  form  of  chronic 
bronchitis.  On  his  way  through  Paris  he  attended  a  reception 
at  the  Tuileries  and  was  presented  by  Napoleon  III  to  the 
Empress  Eugenie.  After  sight-seeing  at  Athens  he  arrived  at 
Scutari  in  time  for  the  Queen’s  birthday  review  of  British  troops 
on  May  24th.  Here  he  called  on  Lord  Raglan,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  who  had  fought  under  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula. 
Two  days  later  Cardigan  and  Lucan  dined  together,  evidently 
resolved  to  bury  their  animosities  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
On  the  following  morning  Cardigan  might  have  been  seen 
riding  up  the  steep  streets  of  Constantinople  on  a  hired  pony  in 
the  full  uniform  of  the  nth  Hussars.  Before  the  end  of  the 
month  he  and  Lucan  had  started  bickering,  and  Cardigan 
applied  for  instructions  from  the  Quartermaster-General  over 
Lucan’s  head,  which  provoked  that  officer  to  a  mildly  worded 
remonstrance. 

Cardigan’s  task  in  the  early  part  of  the  campaign  was  that 
of  patrolling  in  the  parts  of  Bulgaria  recently  evacuated  by  the 
enemy.  He  was  entrusted  with  one  important  reconnaissance, 

100  W.  H.  Russell,  The  Great  War  with  Russia,  p.  318. 
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with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  whereabouts  of  the  Russian 
troops  after  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Silistria,  which  task  he 
carried  out  entirely  to  Lord  Raglan’s  satisfaction.  This  was 
afterwards  known  as  “the  sore-back  reconnaissance”,  and  it  was 
true  enough  that  a  high  proportion  of  the  horses  returned  unfit, 
but  the  conditions  were  not  easy,  the  heat  was  intense,  and  lack 
of  water  involved  very  long  marches.  In  sixteen  days  some 
330  miles  had  been  covered,  and  Cardigan  remarked  in  his 
journal  that  it  was  the  first  occasion  for  many  years  that 
English  cavalry  had  been  called  upon  to  bivouac  in  the  open 
air.  He  had,  however,  provided  himself  with  a  small  tent, 
about  six  feet  square,  just  large  enough  to  cover  a  spring  sofa 
bed.  One  day  the  patrol  ran  into  a  large  band  of  Bashi  Bazouks 
“under  the  command  of  a  lady”  with  whom  Lord  Cardigan 
partook  of  coffee. 

Only  twice  did  the  English  force  catch  sight  of  the  enemy — 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Danube.  Of  this  reconnaissance 
Captain  Soame  Jenyns  of  the  13th  Light  Dragoons  wrote  home 
to  a  friend : 

We  had  a  most  interesting  patrol,  but  precious  hard  work.  We 
only  had  salt  beef  and  biscuits  and  what  we  had  on.  No  tents,  of 
course,  which  in  this  hot  weather  on  plains  is  no  joke.  .  .  .  We 
got  tremendous  praise  from  Lord  Cardigan  who  is  a  capital 
fellow  to  be  under  at  this  work.101 

And  George  Higginson  of  the  Guards  noted  at  Varna :  “Lord 
Cardigan  is  patrolling  with  five  English  squadrons  and  a 
Turkish  cavalry  regiment  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Silistria. 
They  say  he  is  very  quiet  and  attentive,  and  that  he  explains  his 
wishes  and  gives  his  orders  most  clearly.”102 

An  observant  lady  named  Mrs.  Duberley  (soon  nicknamed 
“Jubilee”)  who  had  managed  to  accompany  her  husband  to 
the  seat  of  war,  described  in  her  journal  the  return  of  the 
patrol : 

The  reconnaissance  under  Lord  Cardigan  came  in  this  morning 
at  8,  having  marched  all  night.  They  have  been  to  Rassova,  seen 
the  Russian  forces,  lived  for  five  days  on  water  and  salt  pork; 
have  shot  5  horses  which  dropped  from  exhaustion  on  the  road, 
brought  back  an  araba  full  of  disabled  men,  and  75  horses  which 

101  George  Paget,  The  Light  Cavalry  Brigade  in  the  Crimea  ( 1 88 1 ) ,  pp.  214,  215. 

102  S.  G.  Calthorpe,  Letters  from  Headquarters  (1856),  I,  p.  317. 
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will  be  unfit  for  work  for  many  months,  and  some  of  them  will 
never  work  again. 

I  was  out  riding  in  the  evening  when  the  stragglers  came  in, 
and  a  piteous  sight  it  was.  Men  on  foot,  driving  and  goading  on 
their  wretched,  wretched  horses,  three  or  four  of  which  could 
hardly  stir. 

Lord  Raglan  wrote  Cardigan  a  personal  letter  expressing 
his  satisfaction  with  the  important  results  of  the  operation, 
adding :  “I  hope  that  the  fatigue  that  you  and  the  squadrons 
have  undergone  in  obtaining  the  information  will  not  prove 
injurious  to  your  health  and  that  of  the  officers  and  men  under 
your  command.”  There  was  subsequently  much  ill-informed 
criticism  of  this  patrol  by  war  correspondents  and  others,  but 
considering  the  distances  covered,  the  equipment  of  the  troops 
and  their  inexperience,  and  the  success  of  the  operation,  the 
losses  in  horses  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  heavy,  and 
Lord  Cardigan  proved  himself  a  determined  and  capable 
leader. 

Before  the  end  of  July  cholera  had  made  its  dread  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  cavalry  camp.  Deaths  were  frequent,  and  the 
playing  of  the  Dead  March  at  the  endless  funerals  was  for¬ 
bidden,  on  account  of  the  depressing  effect  which  it  had  on  the 
men.  Cardigan  himself  was  far  from  well.  He  did  not,  however, 
relax  discipline.  A  man  was  flogged  in  front  of  the  brigade; 
drilling  and  exercises  continued ;  and  while  on  patrol  he  forbade 
the  men  to  take  their  cloaks  to  wrap  round  them  at  night,  as  he 
considered  it  “effeminate”.  In  other  ways  he  had  a  care  for  the 
comfort  of  his  troops  and  asked  Lord  Raglan  to  let  both  officers 
and  men  grow  their  beards,  to  which  Raglan  replied:  “The 
Circular  memorandum  from  the  Horse  Guards  leaves  the  hair 
on  the  face  quite  optional.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  never  see 
you.  My  consolation  is  that  you  are  doing  your  duty  like  a 
man.”  Amusing  incidents  occurred,  as  when  a  fine  turkey, 
tethered  to  a  tent  peg  and  destined  for  the  General’s  table,  was 
stolen  and  eaten  by  the  men.  “His  Lordship  was  in  a  great 
rage,”  as  a  young  officer  observed  in  a  letter  home. 

One  evening  Lord  Cardigan  was  chatting  with  a  brother 
officer  as  they  watched  the  men  grooming  their  horses.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  exclaimed:  “Hullo!  a  cocked  hat,  by  jove!”  The 
staff  officer  rode  up  and  handed  him  a  despatch.  “Hurrah!” 
cried  Cardigan,  “we  are  for  the  Crimea!”  The  longed-for 
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orders  had  come.  Trumpets  were  sounding  and  all  was  eager 
activity  as  the  regiments  started  to  prepare  for  embarkation. 

Everyone  was  now  in  the  highest  spirits,  except  poor  Mrs. 
Duberley,  who  greatly  feared  she  was  to  be  left  behind.  She 
persuaded  Cardigan  to  ask  Lord  Raglan  to  allow  her  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  troops.  Lord  Raglan  said  firmly  “No”.  Cardigan 
brought  her  the  answer  himself,  and  having  duly  delivered  it — 
“touched  perhaps  by  my  sudden  burst  of  tears,  for  I  was  so 
worn  and  weak,”  related  the  lady— he  added :  “But  should  you 
think  proper  to  disregard  the  prohibition  I  will  not  offer  any 
opposition  to  your  doing  so.”  And  so  Mrs.  Duberley  went  to 
the  Crimea  and  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade,  of  which  she  wrote  one  of  the  most  vivid  accounts. 

Lord  Cardigan  had  been  actively  employed  since  landing  at 
Scutari  in  May,  and  had,  much  to  Lord  Lucan’s  chagrin,  been 
sent  forward  in  independent  command  of  the  Light  Brigade. 
On  arrival  for  embarkation  at  Varna,  however,  he  was  much 
annoyed  to  find  that  in  future  he  was  to  take  his  orders  from  his 
divisional  general.  “From  this  date,”  he  wrote,  “my  position 
in  the  cavalry  was  totally  changed;  all  pleasure  ceased  in  the 
command  which  remained  to  me,  and  I  had  nothing  to  guide 
me  but  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  service.”  On  September  6th  he 
wrote  in  his  Journal : 

The  whole  expedition  sailed  between  9  and  10  a.m.  for  the 
Crimea.  Nothing  could  be  more  magnificent  than  the  view  of 
this  enormous  fleet,  with  four  or  five  hundred  vessels,  in  which 
the  three  armies,  viz:  English,  French,  and  Turkish  were  em¬ 
barked,  and  at  night  the  different  coloured  lights,  denoting  the 
different  divisions,  hoisted  at  the  mastheads,  were  very  beautiful. 

We  may  imagine  him  pacing  the  deck  with  Mrs.  Duberley, 
admiring  the  scene.  She  complained  in  her  journal  of  the 
slowness  of  the  voyage.  “Twelve  days  accomplishing  three 
hundred  miles!  Lord  Cardigan  is  growing  very  impatient.” 
She  had  evidently  fallen  for  his  blue  eyes  and  auburn  whiskers. 
On  September  1 5th  she  wrote : 

Lord  Cardigan  begins  to  be  eager  for  the  fray,  and  will  be 
doing  something  or  other  directly  he  has  landed,  I  fancy.  He 
landed  to-day  at  five. 

The  total  strength  of  the  British  Army  was  now  about  26,000 
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men.  The  cavalry  division  was  under  Lord  Lucan,  the  Heavy 
Brigade  commanded  by  General  Scarlett,  and  the  Light  by 
Cardigan.  The  Light  Brigade  was  composed  of  two  squadrons 
each  of  the  4th,  8th,  and  nth  Hussars,  the  13th  Light  Dragoons, 
and  17th  Lancers.  On  September  19th,  Lord  Cardigan  “did 
something  or  other”  as  Mrs.  Duberley  had  prophesied.  He  had 
this  day  his  first  brush  with  the  enemy — a  body  of  Cossacks — 
which  encounter  was  in  fact  the  first  contact  of  the  British 
troops  with  the  Russian  army.  He  acquitted  himself  honour¬ 
ably  at  a  cost  of  only  five  men  wounded  and  seven  horses  killed. 
Next  day,  Lord  Raglan,  somewhat  lavish  in  his  praises,  wrote 
(according  to  Lord  Cardigan) : 

In  this  affair  of  the  previous  day  Major-General  the  Earl  of 

Cardigan  exhibited  the  utmost  spirit  and  coolness,  and  kept  his 

brigade  under  perfect  command.103 

Lord  Cardigan  would  have  been  more  than  human  if  he  had 
not  been  relieved  to  find  that  his  self-control  had  not  failed  him 
under  fire. 

The  victory  of  the  Alma  was  won  by  the  Allies  on  September 
20th,  but  the  cavalry  was  kept  in  reserve  and  took  scarcely  any 
part  in  the  engagement. 

On  September  26th  the  Allied  armies  took  up  their  position 
on  the  plateau  to  the  north-west  of  the  harbour  of  Balaclava 
where  the  British  had  their  base.  “Encamped  close  by  Bala¬ 
clava,”  wrote  Cardigan  in  his  journal  on  September  26th. 
“Changed  our  camp  to  opposite  the  village  of  Kadicoi,  Lord 
Lucan  entirely  taking  the  command,”  was  his  entry  on  the 
27th.  Not  the  least  of  Lord  Raglan’s  troubles  and  anxieties  at 
this  period  was  the  open  warfare  which  had  by  now  broken  out 
between  the  two  Earls.  Cardigan  appealed  to  Raglan,  correctly 
sending  his  complaint  through  Lord  Lucan.  “I  have  perused 
this  correspondence  with  the  greatest  regret,”  wrote  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  “and  I  am  bound  to  express  my  con¬ 
viction  that  the  Earl  of  Cardigan  would  have  done  better  if  he 
had  abstained  from  making  the  representations  which  he  has 
thought  fit  to  submit  for  my  decision.  I  conclude  him  wrong 

103  The  Earl  of  Cardigan,  Eight  Months  on  Active  Service,  p.  76,  but  see  Lord 
Raglan’s  copy  of  his  own  despatch  at  the  R.U.S.I.  which  runs  as  follows :  “On  this, 
the  first  occasion  of  the  English  encountering  the  Russian  force,  it  was  impossible 
for  any  troops  to  exhibit  more  steadiness  than  did  this  portion  of  her  Majesty’s 
cavalry.  It  fell  back  upon  its  supports  with  the  most  perfect  regularity  under  the 
fire  of  the  artillery.”  Lord  Cardigan  is  not  mentioned  by  name. 
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in  every  one  of  the  instances  cited.  A  General  of  Division  may 
interfere  little  or  much  with  the  duties  of  a  General  of  Brigade 
as  he  may  think  proper  or  see  fit.55  He  concluded  with  a  little 
homily  to  these  elderly  gentlemen  who  were  indeed  behaving 
like  tiresome  children : 

The  Earl  of  Lucan  and  the  Earl  of  Cardigan  are  nearly  con¬ 
nected.  They  are  both  gentlemen  of  high  honour  and  elevated 
position  in  the  country,  independently  of  their  military  rank. 
They  must  permit  me  as  the  Commander  of  the  Forces,  and,  I  may 
say,  as  the  friend  of  both,  earnestly  to  recommend  to  them  to  com¬ 
municate  frankly  with  each  other,  and  to  come  to  such  an  under¬ 
standing  as  that  there  should  be  no  suspicion  of  the  contempt  of 
authority  on  the  one  side,  and  no  apprehension  of  undue  inter¬ 
ference  on  the  other.104 

Early  in  October  Lord  Cardigan  was  afflicted  with  what  was 
seemingly  a  mild  form  of  chronic  dysentery.  He  was  ordered  on 
board  ship,  but  continued  to  turn  out  with  the  cavalry  when  he 
felt  well  enough  to  do  so.  On  October  12th  he  went  up  to  the 
camp  in  the  evening  and  slept  in  a  bell  tent.  On  the  13th  he 
turned  out  at  daylight  for  the  customary  early  morning  parade. 
Later  in  the  day  his  great  friend  and  brother-in-law,  Hubert 
de  Burgh,105  walked  into  his  tent,  having  brought  Lord  Car¬ 
digan’s  private  yacht,  the  Dryad, ,  out  from  England.  He  found 
the  general  sitting  on  a  bullock  trunk,  dining  off  soup  in  a  jug, 
boiled  salt  pork,  and  a  little  brandy  and  rum.  On  October  15th 
Cardigan  felt  so  unwell  that  he  obtained  Lord  Raglan’s  per¬ 
mission  to  sleep  regularly  on  board  the  Dryad  and  to  carry  out 
his  duties  from  thence.  “I  should  otherwise  have  been  obliged 
to  go  on  sick  leave  on  board  a  vessel  in  the  harbour,”  he  wrote. 
He  may  have  and  probably  did  “doctor”  his  journal,  as  other 
officers  doctored  theirs,  before  publication  (e.g.,  Lord  George 
Paget  and  S.  G.  Calthorpe),  but  he  has  been  so  persistently 
criticised  for  sleeping  on  board  his  yacht  during  the  campaign, 
that  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  yacht  only  arrived  in  the 
middle  of  October ,  twelve  days  before  the  Battle  of  Balaclava . 

On  October  20th  Cardigan  noted  in  his  diary  that  he  was 

104  September  28th,  1854.  Raglan  Papers.  This  paper  is  in  Raglan’s  hand,  and 
bears  the  note :  “To  be  copied  for  my  signature.” 

105  Hubert  de  Burgh  (1799-1875)  of  West  Drayton  Manor,  Middlesex.  He 
married  (Sept.  6th,  1827)  Marianne,  daughter  of  Admiral  J.  R.  D.  Tollemache 
and  Lady  Elizabeth  Stratford,  his  wife.  Mrs.  de  Burgh  was  sister  to  Lord  Car¬ 
digan’s  first  wife. 
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“very  ill”  and  had  had  to  retire  to  his  tent  for  three  or  four 
hours  during  the  day.  The  Cavalry  Division  was  out  all  the 
night  of  October  20th-2ist.  The  22nd  was  Sunday  and  Divine 
Service  was  held  for  the  Light  Brigade  as  usual.  Even  on  his 
patrols  the  Sunday  Services  had  not  been  neglected.  On  the 
following  Wednesday  was  fought  the  Battle  of  Balaclava. 

vi 

THE  CHARGE  OF  THE  LIGHT  BRIGADE 

To  the  north  of  the  port  of  Balaclava  are  two  valleys,  running 
roughly  from  west  to  east  and  separated  by  a  line  of  hills  called 
the  Causeway  Heights,  and  flanked  on  the  west  by  a  high 
plateau  rising  steeply  from  the  valleys.  The  north  valley  is 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  in  length  and  is  almost  entirely 
surrounded  by  hills  except  at  its  north-western  and  north¬ 
eastern  extremities. 

As  dawn  broke  on  October  25th,  the  Cavalry  Division  was 
standing  to  near  its  camp  at  the  western  end  of  the  south  valley. 
The  Turks  occupied  the  six  forts  along  the  crest  of  the  Cause¬ 
way  Heights,  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell  in  command  of  the  93rd 
Highland  Regiment  was  stationed  behind  a  low  ridge  between 
the  Causeway  Heights  and  Balaclava.  Lord  Raglan’s  Head¬ 
quarters  was  to  the  westward,  on  the  edge  of  the  high  plateau 
overlooking  the  valleys  some  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  below, 
while  the  main  bodies  of  the  French  and  British  armies  were 
further  away  to  the  north-east  in  the  direction  of  Sebastopol. 
The  British  Infantry  was  some  four  miles  distant. 

At  about  seven  o’clock  the  same  morning  the  Russian  army 
advanced  from  the  north-east  and  drove  the  Turks  from  three 
of  the  forts  on  the  Causeway  Heights,  capturing  the  British 
naval  guns  with  which  they  were  defended.  A  great  column 
of  Russian  cavalry  then  advanced  unhindered  along  the  north 
valley,  four  squadrons  of  which  turned  south,  crossed  the 
Causeway  Heights  and  made  straight  for  Balaclava.  They 
were,  however,  driven  off  in  confusion  by  the  Highlanders.  The 
main  body  of  Russian  cavalry,  some  2,500  strong,  then  crossed 
the  Heights  further  to  the  west  and  descended  into  the  south 
valley,  not  more  than  1,000  yards  from,  but  unseen  by,  the 
British  Cavalry  Division,  which  had  in  the  meantime  moved  to 
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some  undulating  ground  to  the  north  of  their  camp.  Lord 
Raglan,  who  from  the  edge  of  his  plateau  had  a  panoramic  view 
of  the  whole  scene,  then  ordered  the  heavy  cavalry  to  the 
attack.  Led  by  General  Scarlett  the  squadrons  of  some  300 
men  hurled  themselves  at  the  huge  mass  of  Russian  cavalry 
and  completely  disappeared  from  the  view  of  the  astonished 
beholders  on  the  plateau  above.  After  a  most  desperate  hand- 
to-hand  fight  of  five  minutes  by  the  clock  the  Russian  host 
turned  and  fled.  By  this  incredibly  gallant  attack,  which  ranks 
as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  exploits  of  the  British  army, 
Balaclava  was  saved  and  a  great  and  imminent  peril  to  the 
Allied  forces  was  averted.  This  action  by  the  Heavy  Brigade 
never  received  the  recognition  it  deserved,  or  caugth  the 
imagination  of  the  British  public  as  did  the  spectacular  charge 
of  the  Light  Brigade  later  in  the  day,  though  in  comparison  the 
results  of  the  latter  were  ineffective  and  the  cost  infinitely 
greater.  But  this  attitude  is  characteristic  of  the  British  public, 
which  seems  to  take  more  pride  in  its  Dunkirks  than  in  its 
Alameins. 

Cardigan  was  close  at  hand  with  his  Brigade  while  the  charge 
took  place.  He  had  been  told  to  defend  the  ground  whereon 
he  stood,  and  did  not  think  himself  justified  in  coming  to 
Scarlett’s  support  though  urged  to  do  so  by  some  of  his  officers. 
His  critics  afterwards  declared  that  by  his  lack  of  initiative  he 
lost  the  chance  of  completing  the  destruction  of  the  Russian 
cavalry.  But  he  had  positive  orders. 

The  Russians  now  moved  off  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  north 
valley,  where  they  assembled  in  great  numbers,  infantry  be¬ 
hind,  a  battery  of  heavy  guns  in  front,  cavalry  in  between,  the 
whole  army  facing  west  up  the  valley.  Besides  occupying  three 
of  the  forts  on  the  Causeway  Heights,  the  Russians  were  also  in 
some  force  on  the  slopes  of  the  further  range  of  hills  to  the 
north  of  the  valley. 

Lord  Raglan  looked  at  all  this  from  his  point  of  vantage,  and, 
observing  some  enemy  teams  approaching  the  captured  forts 
on  the  Causeway  Heights  with  the  obvious  intention  of  carrying 
off  the  guns,  decided  to  attack.  He  sent  a  message  to  Lord 
Lucan  ordering  him  to  advance  and  to  take  any  opportunity  of 
recovering  the  forts  and  promised  him  infantry  support.  But 
the  British  infantry  was  over  the  hills  and  far  away.  Lord 
Lucan  waited  for  them,  a  quarter  of  an  hour — half  an  hour — 
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three-quarters  of  an  hour — Lord  Raglan  became  impatient  and 
issued  another  order  to  his  Quarter-Master-General,106  who 
wrote  it  down  as  follows : 

Lord  Raglan  wishes  the  cavalry  to  advance  rapidly  to  the 
front,  follow  the  enemy  and  try  to  pursue  the  enemy  carrying 
away  the  guns.  Troop  horse  artillery  may  accompany.  French 
cavalry  is  on  your  left.  R.  Airey.  Immediate. 

It  must  be  observed  that  though  Raglan  and  his  staff  could  see 
the  Russian  attempts  to  drag  away  the  British  guns  from  the 
forts,  Lucan  from  the  lower  ground  was  unable  to  do  so.107 
General  Airey  gave  the  order  to  Captain  Nolan,  an  efficient 
but  swollen-headed  young  cavalry  officer,  who  was  exceedingly 
critical  of  his  superior  officers  and  who  had  been  intensely 
irritated  at  the  inactivity  of  the  Light  Brigade  earlier  that 
morning.  Nolan,  who  was  a  brilliant  rider,  dashed  swiftly 
down  the  almost  precipitous  descent  to  the  position  to  which 
the  Light  Brigade  had  now  been  advanced,  about  a  mile  along 
the  north  valley.  The  two  Earls  were  waiting,  each  with  his 
little  group  of  staff  officers,  when  Nolan  rode  up  and  handed 
the  slip  of  paper  to  Lord  Lucan.  Lucan  read  it,  and  could  not 
understand  it.  An  advance  to  “the  front”?  But  this  would 
expose  the  Light  Brigade  to  almost  certain  destruction,  sub¬ 
jected  as  it  would  be  to  a  devastating  cross-fire,  in  addition  to 
that  of  the  battery  at  the  end  of  the  valley.  He  protested. 
Nolan  lost  his  temper  and  said  angrily :  “Lord  Raglan’s  orders 
are  that  the  cavalry  shall  attack  immediately.” 

“Attack,  sir?  Where?  What  guns,  sir?”  asked  Lucan, 
himself  much  nettled  by  the  insolence  of  Nolan. 

“There,  my  Lord,  is  your  enemy — there  are  your  guns,”  said 
Nolan,  raising  his  arm,  and,  as  every  witness  subsequently 
averred,  pointing  straight  down  the  valley.108 

With  regard  to  what  follows,  the  extraordinary  difficulty — 
impossibility,  even — of  getting  a  consistent  account  of  a  battle 

106  General  Richard  Airey,  afterwards  Lord  Airey  (1803-81). 

107  “Neither  enemy  nor  guns  were  in  sight.”  Lucan  to  Raglan,  Nov.  30th, 
1854  (Raglan  Papers). 

108  “I  asked  him  where?  and  to  do  what?  as  neither  enemy  nor  guns  were 
within  sight.  He  replied  in  a  most  disrespectful  but  significant  manner,  pointing 
to  the  farther  end  of  the  valley :  ‘There,  my  Lord,  is  your  enemy,  there  are  your 
guns’.”  Lucan  to  Raglan,  November  30th,  1854  (Raglan  Papers).  In  after  years, 
when  Lord  Cardigan  was  asked  by  his  wife  of  what  he  was  thinking  as  he  led  the 
charge,  he  replied :  “Why,  what  that  damned  fellow  [Nolan]  meant  by  asking  me 
if  the  Light  Brigade  was  afraid.”  A  Fane,  Chit  Chat,  p.  42. 
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must  be  borne  in  mind.  The  high  tension  of  excitement;  the 
deafening  noise  caused  by  the  guns  and  rifle  fire,  the  shouting 
of  orders,  the  screams  of  the  wounded  men  and  horses;  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  situation  changes  from  moment  to 
moment ;  the  clouds  of  smoke  reducing  visibility  often  to  a  few 
yards ;  the  general  confusion ;  and,  above  all,  the  fact  that  each 
individual  can  only  know  what  is  going  on  a  short  distance  from 
his  own  person.  As  the  Duke  of  Wellington  wrote  shortly  after 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo : 

The  history  of  a  battle  is  not  unlike  the  history  of  a  ball.  Some 
individuals  may  recollect  all  the  little  events  of  which  the  great 
result  is  the  battle  won  or  lost;  but  no  individual  can  recollect 
the  order  in  which,  or  the  exact  moment  at  which  they  occurred. 
...  I  am  really  disgusted  and  ashamed  in  all  that  I  have  seen 
[i.e.  in  writing],  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  [he  wrote  in  1816]. 
There  is  not  one  [account]  which  gives  a  true  representation,  or 
even  an  idea  of  the  transaction. 

He  used  to  say  that  he  was  accustomed  to  reading  so  many 
conflicting  descriptions  of  the  battle  that  he  would  soon  begin 
to  believe  he  was  not  there  himself.109 

Very  briefly,  the  general  course  of  events  during  the  next 
twenty  minutes  at  Balaclava  was  as  follows : 

After  receiving  Raglan’s  second  order,  Lucan  rode  up  to 
Cardigan  in  front  of  the  Light  Brigade  and  ordered  him  to 
attack  the  Russians  in  the  valley.  Cardigan  saluted  and  said : 
“Certainly,  sir,  but  allow  me  to  point  out  to  you  that  the 
Russians  have  a  battery  in  the  valley  in  our  front,  and  batteries 
and  riflemen  on  each  flank.” 

“I  cannot  help  that,”  replied  Lucan,  “it  is  Lord  Raglan’s 
positive  order  that  the  Light  Brigade  attack  immediately.”110 

The  Brigade  was  in  three  lines,  the  13th  Light  Dragoons  and 
17th  Lancers  in  front,  the  nth  a  little  to  the  rear  in  support 
of  the  left  rear  flank  of  the  17th  Lancers,  and  the  4th  Light 
Dragoons  and  8th  Hussars  in  the  third  line.  Lord  Cardigan 
wore  the  uniform  of  the  1 1  th  Hussars  and  rode  his  favourite 
charger,  Ronald,  a  chestnut  horse  with  two  conspicuous  white 
heels.  Turning  to  his  troops,  Cardigan  said :  “The  Brigade  will 
advance,”  then,  placing  himself  about  the  length  of  five  horses 
in  front  of  the  first  line,  he  led  the  charge  at  a  brisk  trot  down 

109  Sir  H.  Maxwell,  Life  of  Wellington ,  II,  pp.  50,  51. 

110  Kinglake,  Crimean  War,  IV,  p.  24911.;  Cardigan,  Light  Months,  p.  89. 
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the  valley,  muttering  to  himself  as  they  moved  off:  “Here  goes 
the  last  of  the  Brudenells.”  This  he  afterwards  told  to  Russell, 
war  correspondent  of  The  Times. 

Before  he  had  advanced  a  hundred  yards,  Nolan,  waving  his 
sword  in  wild  gesticulation,  galloped  diagonally  right  across  the 
front  of  the  Brigade.  The  next  moment,  a  shell  burst  between 
him  and  Cardigan,  a  fragment  of  which  pierced  Nolan’s  heart. 
His  sword  dropped  from  his  hand,  and  from  his  corpse,  still 
erect  in  the  saddle  with  uplifted  arm,  there  came  a  terrible 
shriek,  as  his  horse  carried  its  ghastly  burden  back  through  the 
advancing  Brigade. 

On  rode  the  Brigade,  in  perfect  order,  their  brilliant  uniforms 
flashing  in  the  sunlight,  and  to  those  watching  from  the  heights 
above  it  looked  more  like  a  review  than  a  battle.  A  young 
officer  of  the  17th  Lancers  tried  to  force  the  pace  above  the 
regulation  speed  of  a  cavalry  gallop.  Lord  Cardigan  laid  his 
sword  across  his  breast  and  sternly  rebuked  him.111  But  in  spite 
of  the  all  but  perfect  discipline,  the  pace  quickened. 

Men  and  officers  soon  began  to  fall  fast  under  the  heavy  fire 
from  the  hills  on  each  side  and  the  battery  dead  in  front.  In  a 
few  minutes  they  had  reached  the  guns,  and  Lord  Cardigan, 
well  in  front,  had  disappeared  into  the  enemy’s  lines. 

The  distance  from  which  we  moved  off  to  the  battery  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  valley  in  front  of  us  was  quite,  if  not  more  than, 
a  mile  and  a  quarter.  On  coming  at  a  steady  pace  within  about 
80  yards  of  the  battery,  consisting  of  about  12  or  14  pieces  of 
heavy  ordnance,  a  fire  was  opened  along  the  whole  line  of  the 
battery.  This  was  a  very  exciting  moment,  and  one  or  two 
squadron  leaders  became  much  excited,  but  I  succeeded  in  keep¬ 
ing  them  back,  and  we  reached  the  battery  in  a  very  good  line, 
at  the  regulated  charging  pace ;  and  here  many  officers  and  men 
were  killed. 

The  British  horsemen  sabred  all  the  Russian  gunners  except 
those  who  managed  to  crawl  under  their  gun  carriages,  but 
were  of  course  unable  to  get  the  guns  away.  In  fact,  when  all 
who  were  left  of  the  Brigade  had  passed  through  the  battery, 
they  found  themselves  confronted  by  thousands  of  Russian 
cavalry  with  masses  of  infantry  in  reserve.  The  din  was 

111  Letter  from  R.  F.  H.  White,  Esq.,  December  26th,  1945.  Mr.  White  is  a 
son  of  the  officer  concerned,  later  General  Sir  Robert  White,  K.G.B.  See  also 
Kinglake,  op.  cit. 
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indescribable.  Volumes  of  smoke  from  the  guns  made  it  im¬ 
possible  to  see  more  than  a  few  feet.  Desperate  hand-to-hand 
encounters  took  place. 

It  was  the  maddest  thing  that  ever  was  done  [said  a  Russian 
eye-witness  years  afterwards].  I  can’t  understand  it.  They  broke 
through  our  lines,  took  our  artillery,  and  then  instead  of  capturing 
our  guns  and  making  off  with  them,  they  went  for  us.  They  came 
on  magnificently.  We  thought  they  were  drunk  from  the  way  they 
held  their  lances.  Instead  of  holding  them  under  their  armpits 
they  waved  them  in  the  air.  The  men  were  mad ,  sir.  They  never 
seemed  to  think  of  the  tremendous  odds  against  them  or  of  the 
frightful  carnage  that  had  taken  place  in  their  ranks  in  the  course 
of  that  long  desperate  ride.  They  dashed  in  among  us,  shouting, 
cheering,  and  cursing.  I  never  saw  anything  like  it.  They  seemed 
perfectly  irresistible,  and  our  fellows  were  quite  demoralised.112 

At  length  the  officers  commanding  the  various  squadrons 
managed  to  rally  their  men  and  turn  them  to  the  right-about  to 
cut  their  way  as  best  they  could  back  up  the  valley.  For  the 
Russian  cavalry  had  closed  in  behind  some  of  the  squadrons, 
and  they  had  found  themselves  surrounded  on  all  sides.  Singly, 
in  small  groups,  some  still  mounted,  a  great  many  on  foot, 
those  who  remained  of  the  Light  Brigade  made  their  painful 
way  back,  picking  their  steps  among  dead  and  wounded  men 
and  horses,  and  still  under  fire,  though  the  French,  taking  the 
initiative,  had  attacked  and  silenced  the  battery  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  valley.  Lord  Cardigan  had  completely  disappeared. 

On  first  entering  the  battery  a  gun  went  off  close  to  his 
horse’s  head  and  caused  it  to  swerve  violently,  but  he  kept  his 
seat  and  rode  straight  on  into  the  Russian  horse.  Here  he  was 
attacked  by  two  Cossacks,  who  slightly  wounded  him  in  the 
leg,  and  very  nearly  succeeded  in  unhorsing  him.  “I  had 
difficulty  in  recovering  my  seat,”  he  wrote,  “and  then  in  defend¬ 
ing  myself  against  several  Cossacks.  I  was  nearly  alone.”113 
When  he  had  extricated  himself,  his  Brigade  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  had  vanished.  He  rode  rather  aimlessly  about  looking 
for  his  squadrons,  evidently  somewhat  dazed,  spoke  to  one  or 
two  stragglers,  rode  back  towards  the  Russian  lines,  then  turned 
and  cantered  up  the  valley  to  where  part  of  what  was  left  of 
his  Brigade  was  re-forming  on  the  same  spot  from  which  it  had 

112  J.  Anstruther  Thomson,  Reminiscences  of  Eighty  Tears ,  I,  pp.  176,  177. 

113  Eight  Months,  p.  90. 
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started  a  brief  twenty  minutes  earlier.114  They  gave  him  three 
cheers  as  he  rode  up  to  them  and  in  the  same  manner  welcomed 
the  last  remnants  of  the  line  as  they  hobbled  painfully  in.115 

I  have  been  in  a  serious  affair  [wrote  Cardigan  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  Lord  Howe,  three  days  after  the  battle],  and  my  Brigade 
is  almost  destroyed.  My  opinion  is  that  the  Lieutenant-General 
ought  to  have  had  the  moral  courage  to  disobey  the  order  till 
further  instructions  were  issued.  The  position  of  the  armies 
had  much  altered. 

I  led  the  attack  of  course.  .  .  .  The  shower  of  grape  shot  and 
round  shot  for  f  of  a  mile  was  awful,  besides  the  flash  fire  of 
artillery  and  the  flames  which  swept  down  the  ranks  every 
moment.  .  .  .  Almost  every  officer  but  myself  was  either  killed 
or  wounded,  and  how  I  escaped — being  in  front  and  more  ex¬ 
posed  than  anybody — is  a  fearful  miracle,  and  I  am  most  grateful 
to  the  Almighty  for  such  an  intervention  of  Divine  Providence.  I 
considered  it  certain  death,  but  I  led  straight  and  no  man  flinched. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  the  order  to 
attack  .  .  .  which  was  never  intended  to  be  so  carried  out.116 

Of  course  there  was  discussion  after  such  an  unnecessary 
sacrifice.  113  of  all  ranks  were  killed  and  134  wounded.  475 
horses  were  killed.  195  mounted  men  remained  out  of  675. 
Grief,  anger,  and  pride  filled  men’s  minds,  but  for  the  moment 
grief  and  anger  predominated. 

For  there  were  few  compensating  advantages  such  as  had 
resulted  from  the  charge  of  the  Heavy  Brigade.  A  general 
attack  by  the  enemy  that  day  may  have  been  prevented  from 
materialising,  but  one  very  serious  result  of  the  action  was  the 
loss  of  the  only  metalled  road  between  Balaclava  and  the  British 
Camp,  which  led  to  frightful  suffering  and  mortality  among  the 
English  troops  in  the  ensuing  winter.  Raglan,  appalled  at  the 
casualties  suffered  by  the  Light  Brigade,  cast  the  blame  on 
Lucan.  Lucan  blamed  Raglan  for  an  undoubtedly  vague  and 
ambiguous  order.  Many  blamed  Nolan,  who — luckily  for 
himself,  perhaps — had  been  killed,  apparently  in  a  vain  attempt 

114  “The  whole  affair,  from  the  moment  we  moved  off,  until  we  re-formed  on  the 
ground  from  which  we  started,  did  not  occupy  more  than  twenty  minutes.  On  my 
coming  upon  the  regiments  which  were  re-forming  after  their  retreat,  two  or  three 
of  them  gave  me  three  cheers.”  Ibid. 

115  G.  Paget,  The  Light  Brigade  in  the  Crimea ,  171 ;  General  Scarlett’s  affidavit  in 
Cardigan  v.  Calthorpe,  Report,  p.  273. 

116  Extracts  printed  by  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Okedon,  granddaughter  of  Lord  Howe, 
owner  of  the  original  letter. 
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to  alter  the  direction  of  the  charge.  “It  is  much  to  be  regretted,” 
wrote  Lord  Cardigan  to  Prince  Albert,117  “that  so  many  lives 
should  have  been  lost  in  so  useless  an  undertaking,”  taking,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  Raglan’s  part  against  Lucan. 

The  junior  officers  had  their  own  opinions.  “Never  was  such 
a  mad  order  given.  Nolan  is  the  man  to  blame,”  wrote  one.118 
And  another: 

Not  once  since  we  landed  has  Lord  Raglan  shown  one  particle 
of  military  knowledge.  We  hear  of  enormous  reinforcements 
coming  from  France.  I  wish  they  would  reinforce  us  with  a  new 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  put  this  one  in  petticoats  and  send 
him  home.  As  to  Lord  Cardigan,  he  has  as  much  brains  as  my 
boot,  and  is  only  equalled  in  want  of  intellect  by  his  relation, 
Lord  ‘Look-on’.  Without  mincing  matters,  two  bigger  fools 
could  not  be  picked  out  of  the  British  Army  to  take  command ! 

Lord  Lucan  is  dreadfully  cut  up  about  it  (not  so  much  as  his 
Light  Brigade !)  he  says  he  can  show  the  order  in  writing,  which 
is  his  only  comfort  .  .  .  Lord  Raglan,  who  came  down  to  our 
Headquarters  last  night,  was  furious  and  said  loudly,  ‘The 
cavalry  have  been  wantonly  sacrificed.’119 

But  criticism  soon  gave  place  to  admiration  for  the  heroism 
which  had  been  displayed.  In  the  report  of  the  battle  which 
he  wrote  for  Lord  Raglan,  Lucan  was  generous  in  praise  of  his 
brother-in-law.  After  describing  the  charge,  he  wrote :  “Major- 
General  the  Earl  of  Cardigan  led  this  attack  in  the  most  gallant 
and  intrepid  manner,  and  his  Lordship  has  expressed  himself  to 
me  as  admiring  in  the  highest  degree  the  courage  and  zeal  of 
every  officer,  non-commissioned  officer  and  man  that  assisted. 
...  I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  to  your  Lordship  the 
two  General  Officers  commanding  the  Brigades.  .  .  .  Indeed 
the  conduct  of  every  individual  of  every  rank  I  feel  to  be 
deserving  of  my  entire  praise.”120  Lord  Raglan  in  his  despatch 
to  the  Prime  Minister,  wrote : 

From  some  misconception  of  the  instruction  to  advance,  the 

Lieutenant-General  considered  that  he  was  bound  to  attack  at  all 

hazards,  and  he  accordingly  ordered  Major-General  the  Earl  of 

117  Dec.  8th,  1854  (R.A./G.  20/96). 

118  Colonel  S.  G.  Jenyns,  Nov.  18th,  1854.  J*  A.  Thomson,  Reminiscences  of  Eighty 
Tears,  p.  167. 

119  Robert  Portal  to  his  mother,  on  the  day  after  the  battle.  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
Jan.  1946,  pp.  43,  44. 

120  Raglan  Papers. 
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Cardigan  to  move  forward  with  the  Light  Brigade.  This  order 
was  obeyed  in  the  most  spirited  and  gallant  manner.  Lord  Car¬ 
digan  charged  with  the  utmost  vigour,  attacked  a  battery  which 
was  firing  upon  the  advancing  squadrons,  and  having  engaged  the 
Russian  cavalry  in  its  rear,  passed  beyond  it,  but  there  his  troops 
were  assailed  by  artillery  and  infantry  as  well  as  cavalry,  and 
necessarily  retired  after  having  committed  much  havoc  upon  the 
enemy.1 21 

The  despatch  concluded :  “I  beg  to  draw  your  Grace’s  attention 
to  the  .  .  .  praise  bestowed  by  the  Earl  of  Lucan  on  Major- 
General  the  Earl  of  Cardigan  and  Brigadier-General  Scarlett, 
which  they  most  fully  deserve.”  “Your  English  Generals,” 
once  remarked  one  of  Napoleon’s  marshals,  “have  never  under¬ 
stood  the  use  of  cavalry.  The  British  cavalry  officer  seems  to 
be  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  he  can  dash  and  ride  over 
everything ;  as  if  the  art  of  war  were  precisely  the  same  as  that 
of  fox-hunting.”122  The  best  known  comment  on  the  charge 
is  the  remark  which  the  French  General  Bosquet  made  on  the 
battlefield:  “C’est  magnifique,  mais  ce  n’est  pas  la  guerre.” 
Perhaps — and  here  Kinglake  may  well  be  quoted :  “It  is  prob¬ 
able,”  he  wrote,  “that  for  a  long  time  afterwards  it  would  have 
been  impracticable  to  make  the  Russian  cavalry  act  with  any¬ 
thing  like  confidence  in  the  presence  of  a  few  English  squad¬ 
rons.”123  But  who  shall  attempt  to  assess  the  value,  not  only 
to  the  British  army,  but  to  the  nation  as  a  whole  of  such  a  feat 
of  discipline  and  valour? 

Whoever  must  bear  the  blame  for  the  glorious  tragedy  of  the 
charge  it  is  certainly  not  Lord  Cardigan.  On  receiving  the 
order  he  respectfully  made  his  reasoned  protest  against  it. 
Having  done  all  that  military  discipline  would  admit,  when  the 
order  was  repeated,  he  had  no  choice  but  to  obey.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  his  personal  unpopularity  led  to  the  disparagement  of 
his  every  action  by  those  who  disliked  him.  Civilian  writers 
following  each  other  like  sheep  joined  in  the  attacks  on  him, 
and  in  criticism  of  that  rigorous  drill  and  discipline  on  which  he 
had  always  insisted,  and  which  was  surely  directly  responsible 
for  the  magnificent  conduct  of  the  charge.  The  culmination  of 
detraction  was  reached  in  the  Concise  Dictionary  of  National 

121  Raglan’s  draft  dispatch,  Oct.  28th,  1854. 

122  Reminiscences  of  Captain  Gronow ,  I,  p.  79. 

123  History  of  the  War  in  the  Crimea,  IV,  p.  382. 
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Biography ,  which  says  that  he  “commanded  the  Light  Cavalry 
Brigade  in  the  Crimea  and  destroyed  it  in  the  famous  charge”. 
At  the  time ,  both  at  home  and  in  the  Crimea ,  there  was  little  but 
whole-hearted  admiration  for  Lord  Cardigan.124 

Eleven  days  after  Balaclava,  the  Battle  of  Inkerman  was 
fought.  This  was  a  long  and  bloody  engagement  in  a  fog  against 
greatly  superior  numbers,  in  which,  says  Fortescue,  “the  moral 
ascendancy  of  the  British  was  astonishing”.125  It  was  an 
infantry  and  artillery  battle,  cavalry  taking  little  part,  but  the 
Light  Brigade  under  Lord  George  Paget  advanced  in  support 
of  the  French  cavalry  at  8.45  a.m.  and  for  f  hour  were  under 
very  heavy  artillery  fire.  Lord  Cardigan,  accompanied  by  his 
friend  de  Burgh,  rode  up  from  his  yacht  in  Balaclava  Harbour 
according  to  his  own  account  “at  about  J  after  10”, 126  and 
took  over  the  command.  From  then  until  3.0  p.m.  when  the 
battle  had  been  won,  the  cavalry  merely  waited  in  reserve.  At 
Lucan’s  request,  Paget  wrote  a  report  of  the  operations  of  the 
Light  Brigade  on  this  occasion  and  sent  it  in  through  Cardigan. 
The  Brigade,  however,  was  not  mentioned  in  Raglan’s  dis¬ 
patches,  and  this  omission  Paget  attributed  either  to  Raglan’s 
desire  to  cover  the  fact  of  Cardigan’s  late  arrival,127  or  to  the 
possibility  that  the  report  failed  to  reach  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.128 

In  the  meantime,  neither  Cardigan’s  health  nor  his  relations 
with  his  brother-in-law  had  improved.  On  November  16th 
he  was  ill  and  did  not  leave  his  yacht.  The  next  day  he  called 
on  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  on  board  another  vessel  in  the 
harbour ;  then  he  became  ill  again,  and  wrote  to  Raglan : 

I  regret  very  much  to  inform  you  that  my  health  is  so  much 
impaired  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  alter¬ 
native  you  pointed  out  to  me  the  other  day,  of  going  before  a 
medical  board. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  indulgence  you  had  kindly  granted  to  me 
of  living  on  board  my  yacht  might  have  led  to  the  improvement 
of  my  health ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  am  retrograding  every  day. 
...  If  I  go,  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  can 

124  For  list  of  authorities  for  the  above  Section,  see  Appendix  II,  p.  481  below. 
126  J.  Fortescue,  History  of  the  British  Army,  XIII,  p.  138. 

126  Cardigan,  Eight  Months,  p.  92.  “About  12  o’clock,”  according  to  Lord  George 
Paget.  Journal,  p.  228. 

127  According  to  Kinglake  (IV,  pp.  96,  97),  Cardigan  was  late  on  the  morning 
of  Balaclava,  and  Lord  George  Paget  had  to  mount  the  Brigade. 

128  Paget,  Journal,  pp.  229,  230. 
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be  of  no  use  whatever  here.  My  Brigade  is  reduced  to  about  270 
or  280  horses  in  the  field.  38  have  died  since  the  14th  instant  and 
others  are  daily  dying  of  weakness  and  starvation.  Believe  me, 

Yours  most  faithfully, 

Cardigan.129 

The  doctors  went  on  board  his  yacht  a  few  days  later  and 
ordered  him  home  immediately.  On  December  5th  he  went  to 
say  good-bye  to  Lord  Raglan,  who  showed  him  the  letter  which 
had  just  arrived  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  conveying  the 
Queen’s  approval  and  admiration  of  the  conduct  of  the  troops 
at  Balaclava.  The  following  sentence  was  no  doubt  highly 
gratifying  to  Lord  Cardigan : 

The  Queen  is  deeply  sensible  of  the  gallant  services  of  the  Earl 
of  Cardigan  and  the  Honble.  Brigadier-General  Scarlett  who 
command  the  two  Brigades  of  Cavalry,  and  so  nobly  sustained  the 
honour  of  that  distinguished  and  important  arm  of  Her  Majesty’s 
service. 

On  the  previous  day  the  Earl  had  himself  received  “a  highly 
complimentary  letter  from  Prince  Albert”.130 

Cardigan’s  bickerings  with  his  brother-in-law  continued  to 
the  end,  and  after  Balaclava  Raglan  was  probably  more  willing 
to  lend  an  ear  to  Cardigan’s  complaints  against  his  superior 
officer,  which  were  conveyed  in  private  letters  to  the  Com¬ 
mander-in- Chief.  For  example,  on  November  19th  Cardigan 
wrote  complaining  of  Lucan’s  lack  of  courtesy,  and  describing 
in  vivid  terms  the  terrible  amount  of  sickness  in  the  Brigade. 

In  his  despatches  on  the  Battle  of  Balaclava  Raglan  had 
written  of  Lucan’s  “misconception  of  the  instruction  to 
advance”.  The  printed  version  in  the  newspapers  reached  the 
Crimea  at  the  end  of  November,  and  Lucan  immediately  wrote 
a  respectful  but  strongly  worded  remonstrance,  which  Raglan 
forwarded  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  with  a  long  covering  letter 
in  his  own  defence.131 


129  November  27th,  1854.  R.U.S.I.,  Raglan  Papers. 

130  Cardigan,  Eight  Months ,  p.  103.  He  refers  to  it  in  these  terms,  but  does  not 
print  it. 

131  December  16th,  1854.  (Raglan  Papers.) 
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On  December  8th  Lord  Cardigan  left  the  Crimea  in  the 
Caradoc  for  Constantinople.  On  his  way  to  the  principal  theatre 
of  war  three  months  previously,  he  and  Lucan  had,  according 
to  Russell,  “exchanged  verbal  shots”  with  each  other  from  their 
respective  vessels  in  the  Black  Sea.132  From  Constantinople  on 
his  way  home  Cardigan  posted  to  Raglan  a  final,  and  of  course, 
private  letter  of  detraction  against  his  brother-in-law.  “I  cannot 
leave  the  country,”  he  wrote,  “without  affording  you  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  knowing  how  the  duties  of  the  command  are  carried 
on.”133  This  he  doubtless  thought,  but  wrongly  so,  was  his 
last  chance  of  dealing  a  blow  at  his  enemy. 

His  homeward  journey  took  a  leisurely  course.  His  yacht 
met  him  at  Constantinople  with  de  Burgh  and  his  cook  on 
board.  At  Marseilles  he  slept  in  a  house  “the  first  time  for  many 
months ! ! !”  as  he  noted  in  his  journal.  Here  he  had  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  receiving  a  letter  from  Raglan  enclosing  the  resolu¬ 
tions  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  “expressing  their  thanks  for 
your  distinguished  conduct  in  the  brilliant  operations  in  which 
you  have  taken  part  in  the  Crimea.”134 

In  Paris  he  again  visited  the  Emperor,  but  was  forced  to 
decline  an  invitation  to  dine  at  the  Tuileries  as  his  feet  and 
legs  were  so  swollen  that  he  was  unable  to  get  into  his  dress 
shoes.  He  arrived  quietly  in  London  on  the  morning  of 
January  13th,  breakfasted  and  dined  with  de  Burgh  in  Gros- 
venor  Crescent  and  went  with  him  to  a  concert  at  Covent 
Garden.  In  the  afternoon  he  had  been  to  see  Lord  Hardinge,135 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army. 

While  he  was  on  his  homeward  journey  Cardigan  had  been 
the  subject  of  a  little  discussion  between  Queen  Victoria  and 
her  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Aberdeen,136  to  whom  she  had 

132  W.  H.  Russell,  The  Great  War  with  Russia ,  p.  319. 

133  December  12th,  1854.  (Raglan  Papers.) 

134  Eight  Months. 

136  Lieut.-General  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  1st  Viscount  Hardinge  (1785-1856), 
was  a  Tory  M.P.  He  was  Secretary-at-War  from  1828  to  1830  and  from  1841  to 
1844.  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1846  and  was  Commander-in-Chief  from 
1852  to  1855. 

136  George  Hamilton  Gordon,  4th  Earl  of  Aberdeen  (1784-1860),  Ambassador, 
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offered  the  Garter.  Aberdeen  thanked  her,  but  suggested  that 
she  should  bestow  it  on  Lord  Cardigan  instead,  not  for  “his 
violent  party  politics”,  but  for  his  “great  gallantry  and  personal 
sacrifices”.  “To  confer  upon  him  the  Blue  Ribbon  at  this 
moment,”  he  added,  “would  be  regarded  as  a  very  graceful 
action  on  the  part  of  your  Majesty.”137  But  the  Queen  refused 
to  give  Lord  Cardigan  an  honour  which  neither  Lord  Raglan 
nor  Lord  Hardinge  had  received,  and  which  “would  hardly  be 
understood  by  the  army  and  country.”  She  added:  “Lord 
Cardigan’s  personal  character  does  not  stand  very  high  in  the 
country.”  Lord  Aberdeen  agreed  that  the  Queen  was  prob¬ 
ably  right  in  this  level-headed  decision,  for  which  perhaps 
Prince  Albert  was  responsible,  and  accepted  the  honour  for 
himself.  But  her  Majesty  was  soon,  like  everybody  else,  to  be 
swept  off  her  feet  with  hero-worship  on  the  arrival  home  of  the 
Earl.138 

The  day  after  his  return  (a  Sunday),  Lord  Cardigan  left  a 
card  on  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,139  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
and  attended  evening  service  at  St.  James’s  Chapel.  On 
Monday  he  had  a  long  interview  with  Newcastle  and  on  the 
next  morning  received  a  command  to  stay  with  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert  at  Windsor  Castle.  The  visit  is  best  described  in 
Lord  Cardigan’s  own  words : 

1 6th  Jan.  1855.  Went  down  to  Windsor  by  half  past  five 
train ;  the  Bessboroughs,140  the  Walewskies,  and  Lady  Canning141 
at  dinner.  The  Queen  most  gracious  to  me. 

1 7th  Jan.  Went  up  to  London  for  an  hour  or  two.  Lord  Hard¬ 
inge  came  to  the  Castle ;  dined  with  a  very  small  party ;  sat  next 
the  Queen ;  talked  a  great  deal  about  the  campaign.  Guests  of 
yesterday  had  gone  away  this  morning. 

1 8th  Jan.  Was  presented  to  the  royal  children  by  the  Queen 

and  Prince  Albert  at  half  past  nine  a.m.  in  the  Great  Gallery,  and 

showed  them  a  drawing  of  the  Charge  at  Balaclava.  Left  the 

Foreign  Secretary  and  Secretary-at-War ;  he  was  Prime  Minister  from  18^2  to 
1855. 

137  Jan.  nth,  1855  (R.A./G.22/10). 

138  R.A./G.  22/10,  11,  41. 

139  Henry  Pelham-Clinton,  5th  Duke  of  Newcastle  (181 1-64).  He  was  Secretary 
for  War  from  1852  to  1855.  He  visited  the  Crimea  in  1855,  and  was  Colonial 
Secretary  from  1859  to  1864. 

140  John  George  Brabazon  Ponsonby,  5th  Earl  of  Bessborough  (1809-80).  His 
wife  was  Caroline  Amelia  Paget,  daughter  of  the  1st  Marquess  of  Anglesey. 

141  Lady  Canning  was  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Charles  Lord  Stuart  of  Rothesay 
and  wife  of  the  first  Earl  Canning,  first  Viceroy  of  India.  She  was  a  Lady  of  the 
Bedchamber  from  1842  to  1855,  and  died  in  India  in  1861. 
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Castle  at  1 1  a.m.  and  went  by  train  to  Richmond  and  thence  in  a 
fly  to  Kew  Palace,  to  call  on  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge.142  Saw 
Her  Royal  Highness  and  Princess  Mary.  Went  on  to  London  and 
saw  Lord  Hardinge,  and  was  told  that  I  should  be  made  Inspec¬ 
tor-General  of  Cavalry. 

The  Queen  was  thrilled  at  meeting  and  talking  to  the  returned 
hero,  and  her  enthusiasm  only  reflected  that  of  the  nation  at 
large.  Already  the  Poet  Laureate  had  immortalised  the  Charge 
of  the  Light  Brigade  in  a  few  spirited  verses.  What  wonder  that 
she  wished  to  honour  Lord  Cardigan,  and  wrote  down  each 
night  in  her  journal  before  she  went  to  bed  every  word  of  his 
conversation  that  she  could  remember.  “Albert  saw  Lord 
Cardigan,”  she  wrote  on  January  16th, 

before  dinner,  who  has  just  come  home  on  sick  leave.  Mama,  etc. 
and  Lord  Cardigan  (come  for  2  nights)  dined.  After  dinner 
talked  for  some  time  with  Lord  Cardigan,  who  is  grown  thinner 
and  older  though  he  does  not  look  ill  otherwise. 

He  seemed  quite  touched  when  I  told  him  he  had  gone  so 
brilliantly  through  such  great  dangers.  He  said  that  the  sickness 
and  sufferings  were  great,  but  that  the  want  of  food  and  other 
difficulties  had  arisen  since  he  left.  The  most  anxious  time  he  had 
passed  through  was  when  he  made  that  reconnaissance  from 
Varna  to  the  Dobrutszcha  to  look  for  the  Russians. 

He  spoke  of  the  unfortunate  murderous  Charge,  for  which  he 
told  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  plainly  Lord  Lucan  was  entirely  to 
blame,  by  misconceiving  Lord  Raglan’s  orders,  not  obeying  them, 
and  not  exposing  himself.  Lord  Cardigan  said  that  not  one  of 
the  officers  who  went  into  that  action,  he  believed,  ever  thought 
they  would  return  alive !  He  was  slightly  wounded  by  two  Cos¬ 
sacks,  but  thought  it  of  too  little  consequence  to  mention.  His 
horse  was  not  touched. 

The  death  of  Captain  Nolan  was  one  of  the  strangest  things  he 
knew.  Lord  Cardigan  had  ridden  in  front  of  him  and  had  called 
to  him  ‘Captain  Nolan,  halt,  I  wish  for  some  information’,  being 
anxious  to  know  what  Lord  Raglan’s  real  message  had  been ;  but 
Captain  Nolan  would  not  listen,  and  before  Lord  Cardigan  could 
speak  again,  a  shell  burst  between  their  horses  with  a  tremendous 
explosion.  Captain  Nolan,  throwing  his  arm  up  into  the  air, 
turning  his  horse  round  and  giving  an  appalling  scream,  rode  to 
the  rear,  where  he  almost  immediately  afterwards  fell  dead  to  the 

142  She  was  the  widow  of  Prince  Adolphus  Frederick,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  son 
of  King  George  III.  Her  daughter,  Princess  Mary,  married  in  1866  H.H.  Francis, 
Duke  of  Teck,  whose  daughter  was  Her  late  Majesty,  Queen  Mary. 
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ground  !  Lord  Cardigan  had  at  first  thought  he  was  only  slightly 
wounded,  and  could  not  hear  him.  Lord  Cardigan  is  most  con¬ 
fident  that  Sebastopol  must  fall  very  shortly. 

Jan.  17.  We  had  a  long  conversation  with  the  Duke  of  New¬ 
castle  about  the  army  and  the  state  of  affairs  concerning  it,  dis¬ 
cussing  what  measures  should  be  taken  to  prepare,  etc.,  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  recalling  Lord  Lucan,  who  had  shown  himself  unfit, 
and  putting  Lord  Cardigan  in  his  place,  for  which  he  is  quite  fit. 

.  .  .  Lord  Hardinge  was  the  addition  to  our  dinner.  Had  much 
talk  with  Lord  Cardigan,  who  sat  next  me,  of  the  war  and  the 
details  connected  with  it.  He  says  that  the  commissariat  is  very 
bad,  but  did  not  tell  Lord  Raglan  so,  not  thinking  it  was  his  duty. 
The  doctors  were  deficient,  there  were  few  or  no  medicines  or 
medicaments,  and  this  was  so  from  the  first,  which  is  quite  in¬ 
conceivable  considering  all  that  was  sent  out. 

The  real  mischief  had  arisen,  he  believes,  from  the  order  to 
embark  in  light  marching  order  when  they  started  for  the 
Crimea.  The  result  had  been  that  the  poor  men  had  been  with¬ 
out  their  kits  or  any  of  the  necessaries  quite  essential  to  a  soldier. 
They  had  therefore  never  been  able  to  help  themselves  or  make 
themselves  comfortable,  and  were  in  need  of  everything.  There 
were  no  hammers,  nails,  bill-hooks,  etc.,  so  no  wood  could  be 
obtained,  and  they  could  not  construct  anything.  The  things 
never  came,  never  were  sent  for,  and  when  inquired  about  no 
one  knew  where  they  were.  Hence  all  the  misery  and  suffering. 
This  is  really  unpardonable.  The  poor  horses  were  half  starved 
and  almost  all  dead  ! 

Over  dinner  Lord  Cardigan  showed  us  a  very  pretty  water¬ 
colour  sketch  by  Mr.  Simpson,143  whose  sketches  done  in  the 
Crimea  had  been  sent  to  us.  This  was  one  of  the  Charge  of 
Balaclava,  which  Lord  Cardigan  then  described  very  simply  and 
graphically — very  modestly  as  to  his  own  wonderful  heroism,  but 
with  evident  and  very  natural  satisfaction. 

They  charged  for  f  of  a  mile,  down  a  hill,  fired  upon  in  every 
direction  from  the  batteries  taken  from  the  Turks,  and  by  rifle¬ 
men,  the  only  exception  being  on  their  flank.  In  this  way  they 
lost  many  men  before  the  actual  charge  began.  They  only  num¬ 
bered  700  and  the  Russian  cavalry  opposed  to  them  5,000,  besides 
field  batteries.  In  spite  of  this  they  had  sabred  all  the  gunners  and 
put  the  Russian  cavalry  into  great  confusion,  killing  a  great  num¬ 
ber,  so  that  the  Light  Brigade  was  not  pursued  as  it  ought  to  have 
been  done. 

Lord  Cardigan  himself  had  a  marvellous  escape,  one  of  the 

143  William  Simpson  (1823-1899),  artist  and  war  correspondent.  He  was  em¬ 
ployed  later  as  war-artist  in  the  Abyssinian,  Franco-Prussian  and  Afghan  Wars. 
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guns  exploding  just  as  he  passed  close  to  the  muzzle,  the  con¬ 
cussion  literally  lifting  the  horse  off  the  ground.  The  smoke  had 
been  so  thick  that  he  did  not  know  where  he  was,  and  suddenly 
found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  number  of  Cossacks,  almost  alone ! 
In  avoiding  the  limber  of  a  gun  he  had  ridden  on  one  side,  his 
men  on  the  other,  when  three  Cossacks  rode  at  him  with  their 
lances,  which  are  very  heavy,  one  wounding  him  in  the  hip,  the 
lance  touching  the  bone,  and  the  other  grazing  his  leg.  He  was 
thrown  out  of  his  saddle  and  thought  all  was  over  with  him,  when 
with  a  great  effort  he  reseated  himself,  cut  his  way  through  and 
escaped,  his  horse  not  being  even  touched. 

Jan.  18.  After  breakfast  we  took  the  children  into  the  Corridor 
to  see  Lord  Cardigan,  who  explained  again  the  whole  of  his  ex¬ 
periences  to  them.  We  remained  talking  to  him  some  little  time 
afterwards  and  then  he  took  leave.144 

He  must  indeed  have  found  the  Queen  a  most  appreciative 
listener.  The  sequel  to  the  story  may  be  read  in  the  following 
correspondence  between  the  Queen  and  Lord  Hardinge : 

“Horse  Guards,  January  24th,  1855. 

.  .  .  Lord  Hardinge  has  the  honour  to  submit  for  your  Majesty’s 
decision,  the  name  of  Major-General  the  Earl  of  Cardigan  to  be 
the  Inspector  of  Cavalry,  dating  from  the  1st  of  February,  and 
when  his  Lordship’s  intention  of  returning  to  the  Crimea  is 
carried  into  effect,  the  duties  can  be  provisionally,  if  your  Majesty 
should  be  graciously  pleased  to  approve  of  the  recommendation, 
otherwise  provided  for.145 

January  27th,  1855. 

General  Viscount  Hardinge  humbly  submits  to  Your  Majesty, 
in  case  Your  Majesty  should  be  pleased  to  approve  of  Lord 
Lucan’s  recall,  that  Major  General  the  Earl  of  Cardigan  should 
succeed  Lord  Lucan  in  command  of  the  Cavalry  in  the  Crimea. 

Major  General  the  Honble.  James  Scarlett,  during  Lord  Car¬ 
digan’s  absence  on  the  ground  of  ill-health,  will  be  ready  on  the 
spot  to  command  the  Division.146 

Windsor  Castle.  January  29th,  1855. 

The  Queen  has  to  acknowledge  Lord  Hardinge’s  2  letters  of 
the  27th.  She  entirely  concurs  with  him  in  his  view  of  the  pro- 

144  Printed  from  Queen  Victoria’s  Journal,  by  gracious  permission  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen.  The  “Long  Corridor”  at  Windsor  Castle  is  where  Queen 
Victoria  always  used  to  sit  after  dinner.  See  illustration  facing  p.  209. 

146  R.A./E.  5/22. 

146  R.A./G.  23/20. 
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priety  of  recalling  Lord  Lucan,  and  also  entirely  approves  that 
he  should  be  replaced  by  Lord  Cardigan.”147 


On  January  26th — and  before  he  had  received  the  Queen’s 
formal  approval — the  Duke  of  Newcastle  wrote  to  inform  Lord 
Raglan  that  the  Government  had  decided  to  recall  Lord  Lucan. 
The  letter  was  posted  on  January  27th,  and  Raglan  received  it 
on  February  13th,  and  communicated  the  decision  to  Lucan 
the  next  day.  Lucan,  on  his  return  home,  demanded  a  court- 
martial  with  great  urgency,  but  was  refused.  Lord  Cardigan 
was  duly  made  Inspector-General  of  Cavalry,  but  he  never 
returned  to  the  Crimea.148 

The  newspaper  accounts  of  Balaclava — all  highly  laudatory 
of  Lord  Cardigan — did  not  appear  for  some  time  after  the 
battle.  The  Poet  Laureate,  picking  up  his  Times  on  November 
13th,  read  Russell’s  excellent  report  of  the  charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade,  and  then,  in  the  leading  article,  some  telling  phrases 
caught  his  attention — a  reference  to  “some  hideous  blunder” 
and  to  “the  progress  of  the  cavalry  through  and  through  that 
valley  of  death”.  “Blundered,  thundered— thundered,  blund¬ 
ered,”  he  muttered  into  his  beard,  then,  seizing  his  pen,  he 
dashed  off  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  the  famous  lines : 


1. 

Half  a  league,  half  a  league 
Half  a  league  onward. 

All  in  the  valley  of  Death 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 
Forward  the  Light  Brigade ! 
“Charge  for  the  guns !”  he  said : 
Into  the  valley  of  Death 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 


2. 

‘Forward  the  Light  Brigade !’ 
Was  there  a  man  dismay’d? 
Not  tho’  the  soldier  knew 
Someone  had  blunder’d. 
Theirs  not  to  make  reply, 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die : 

Into  the  valley  of  Death 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 


147  R.A./G.  23/21. 

148  See  Kinglake,  op.  cit.,  IV,  appendix  No.  viii,  for  the  papers  relating  to 
Lucan’s  recall.  In  view  of  the  documents  printed  above  for  the  first  time,  Cardigan’s 
influence  can  hardly  be  dissociated  from  the  Government’s  decision.  In  fairness  to 
Raglan,  his  view  of  Lucan’s  conduct  which  is  strongly  supported  by  Fortescue 
(History  of  the  British  Army,  Vol.  XII,  pp.  107-9)  should  be  read  in  full  (Kinglake, 
IV,  pp.  419,  420),  but  the  brunt  of  his  criticism  is  directed  against  the  failure  of 
Lucan,  having  decided  to  carry  out  Raglan’s  order  against  his  own  judgment,  to 
take  steps  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  it.  Fortescue  does  not  make  this  clear,  and,  in 
failing  to  do  so,  is,  in  the  writer’s  opinion,  unfair  to  Lucan. 

The  merits  of  the  controversy  are  matter  for  the  military  historians,  and  outside 
the  scope  of  this  book,  but  after  reading  all  the  evidence  the  present  writer  is  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  Lucan  was  undoubtedly  made  a  scapegoat. 
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3- 

Gannon  to  right  of  them. 
Cannon  to  left  of  them, 

Cannon  in  front  of  them 
Volley’d  and  thunder’d ; 
Storm’d  at  with  shot  and  shell 
Boldly  they  rode  and  well, 

Into  the  jaws  of  Death, 

Into  the  mouth  of  Hell 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 

5- 

Cannon  to  right  of  them 
Cannon  to  left  of  them, 

Cannon  behind  them 
Volley’d  and  thunder’d ; 
Storm’d  at  with  shot  and  shell, 
While  horse  and  hero  fell, 

They  that  had  fought  so  well 
Came  thro’  the  jaws  of  Death, 
Back  from  the  mouth  of  Hell, 
All  that  was  left  of  them, 

Left  of  six  hundred. 


4. 

Flash’d  all  their  sabres  bare, 
Flash’d  as  they  turned  in  air, 
Sabring  the  gunners  there, 
Charging  an  army,  while 
All  the  world  wonder’d : 
Plunged  in  the  battery-smoke 
Right  through  the  line  they  broke ; 

Cossack  and  Russian 
Reel’d  from  the  sabre-stroke, 
Shatter’d  and  sunder’d. 

Then  they  rode  back,  but  not, 

Not  the  six  hundred. 

6. 

When  can  their  glory  fade? 

O  the  wild  charge  they  made ! 

All  the  world  wonder’d. 

Honour  the  charge  they  made ! 
Honour  the  Light  Brigade ! 

Noble  six  hundred ! 


The  whole  nation  glowed  with  pride  and  satisfaction  at  this 
perfect  expression  of  its  own  emotion ;  the  verses  were  read  in 
every  household  where  anyone  could  read,  recited  at  penny 
readings,  and  learnt  by  half  the  school-children  in  England.149 
No  wonder  on  Lord  Cardigan’s  return  the  nation  was  wild  to 
do  him  honour.  The  black  sheep,  in  whom,  as  a  “character”, 
in  spite  of  his  faults,  the  crowd  had  never  lost  interest,  had  made 
good. 

A  fortnight  after  his  visit  to  Windsor,  Cardigan  was  the 
guest  of  honour  at  a  banquet  at  the  Mansion  House.  He  made 
a  long  speech,  describing  all  the  operations  for  which  he  had 
been  responsible  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  starting  with 
the  Battle  of  the  Alma ;  and  winding  up  with  the  charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade,  of  which  he  gave  a  detailed  account,  and  to 
which  he  referred  as  “that  disastrous  affair”.  He  paid  tribute 


149  The  present  writer,  lecturing  to  Cosgrove  Women’s  Institute  in  1953  on 
Lord  Cardigan,  was  astonished  to  find  that  at  least  half  of  those  present  had  learnt 
and  remembered  Tennyson’s  lines. 
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to  the  heroism  of  the  officers  and  men  under  his  command,  but 
his  oration  was  undeniably  peppered  with  a  somewhat  liberal 
allowance  of  the  first  person  nominative  singular,  which  caused 
a  young  officer  on  reading  it,  to  exclaim:  “Damn  his  I’s!” 

After  London,  his  own  county  was  the  first  to  acclaim  him, 
and  tremendous  celebrations  in  his  honour  took  place  at 
Northampton  on  February  8th,  1855.  The  scenes  of  enthusiasm 
in  the  dignified  stone-built  county  town,  as  it  was  then,  were 
quite  unparalleled.  The  bells  of  All  Saints  and  St.  Giles  rang 
merrily  from  morn  till  eve,  crowds  went  through  a  snow¬ 
storm  to  the  railway  station  to  meet  the  hero,  while  those  who 
had  tickets  made  their  way  to  the  Assembly  Rooms  at  the 
George  Hotel.  From  mid-day  a  band,  headed  by  men  bearing 
the  Corporation  flags  and  two  Union  Jacks,  and  marshalled  by 
the  Town  Crier  in  brand  new  livery,  paraded  the  streets.  As  the 
time  for  the  Earl’s  arrival  drew  near,  it  marched  gaily  down 
Bridge  Street  to  the  railway  station  playing  lively  airs,  an 
empty  carriage  following  behind.  A  crowd  of  people  waited  in 
great  excitement  on  the  platform.  At  last  the  train  drew  in, 
out  stepped  Lord  Cardigan,  and  was  formally  welcomed  on 
behalf  of  the  A4ayor  by  the  Town  Crier.  Slight  consternation 
was  caused  by  his  refusal  to  get  into  the  carriage  provided — he 
had  brought  his  own  on  the  train  and  intended  to  use  it.  After 
some  delay,  ropes  were  attached,  Lord  Cardigan  climbed  in, 
and  to  the  strains  of  “See  the  Conquering  Hero  comes”,  amid 
deafening  cheers,  and  through  the  blinding  snow,  he  was  drawn 
up  Bridge  Street  by  the  enthusiastic  multitude.  Flags,  hats, 
and  handkerchiefs  were  waved  from  every  window,  people  were 
knocked  down  in  the  thronging  crowd  below,  and  several 
windows  were  broken.150  And  all  the  time,  as  the  local  paper 
wrote,  “the  bells  of  All  Saints  rang  most  excitingly.”  A  fresh 
burst  of  cheering  greeted  his  arrival  at  the  Assembly  Rooms 
where  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  and  all  the  leading  magnates 
of  town  and  county  impatiently  awaited  him. 

An  address  of  welcome  was  then  presented  to  him  by  the 
Mayor  on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  Northamptonshire.  Lord 
Cardigan  said  he  “valued  it  more  than  any  other  thing  which 
he  possessed”,  and  indeed  it  is  a  most  remarkable  document. 


iso  Miss  Mary  Hern,  of  Northampton,  who  lived  then  in  Commercial  Street,  off 
Bridge  Street,  remembers  her  mother  describing  the  scenes  of  excitement  to  her 
when  she  was  a  small  child. 
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124  feet  4  inches  in  length,  it  bears  between  4,000  and  5,000 
signatures,  all  classes  being  represented.  It  is  composed  of  over 
100  sheets  pasted  end  to  end.  The  separate  sheets  were  no 
doubt  left  for  signature  in  every  public  house  all  over  the 
county.  Only  men  signed.151  Lord  Cardigan  then  made  another 
long  speech,  going  into  the  story  of  the  charge  in  even  greater 
detail:  “I  feel,”  he  said,  “that  whatever  gallantry  you  may 
attribute  to  me  was  equalled  by  every  man  in  that  brigade — I 
led — they  followed — there  was  no  hesitation — I  never  saw  so 
ready,  so  cheerful  a  body  of  men  in  my  life.”  At  long  last  the 
speeches  were  over  and  the  hungry  company  were  allowed  to 
fall  upon  their  repast.  On  the  next  day  the  scene  was  moved  to 
Deene,  where  Lord  Cardigan  received  two  more  addresses  from 
his  Yorkshire  tenants.  The  papers  were  full  of  him,  his  photo¬ 
graph  was  in  all  the  shop  windows.  “This  wretched  being 
whom  men  call  noble” — “this  plague-spot  of  the  British  army” 
— as  the  sedate  and  respectable  Times  had  called  him  only  a 
short  time  before,  had  now  become  “without  fear  of  con¬ 
tradiction  .  .  .  the  most  popular  soldier  in  England”.152 

At  Deene,  where  the  Earl  now  spent  much  of  his  time  when 
not  engaged  on  his  military  duties,  he  was  determined  that  his 
martial  exploits  should  never  be  forgotten,  and  to  that  end  he 
made  a  liberal  employment  of  the  painter’s  brush.  Pictures 
were  painted,  some  on  an  immense  scale,  of  the  Battle  of 
Balaclava  at  its  height ;  of  himself  behind  the  guns  engaged  in 
mortal  combat  with  the  two  Cossacks,  the  advancing  squadrons 
of  his  Brigade  in  the  middle  distance ;  of  himself  leading  the 
charge ;  of  his  charger  Ronald  in  camp ;  of  himself  mounted 
on  Ronald  on  the  plateau  above  the  camp;  and,  finally,  of 
himself  describing  the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  to  the 
Prince  Consort  and  the  royal  children  in  the  Long  Corridor  at 
Windsor  Castle.  This  last,  an  enormous  picture  by  Sant,  was 
probably  done  from  photographs,  though  a  table  and  a  bust 
shown  in  the  picture  are  similar  to  those  still  at  the  Castle  and 
the  window  is  like  those  in  the  Corridor.153  The  sculptor’s 
art  was  also  requisitioned.  Cardigan  commissioned  a  large 
silver  statuette  of  himself  in  the  uniform  of  the  1 1  th  Hussars, 
which  he  presented  to  the  regiment  “as  a  mark  of  attachment 

161  This  document  was  displayed  for  the  late  Queen  Mary’s  inspection  when  she 
visited  Deene  Park  in  1937. 

162  George  Ryan,  Our  Heroes  in  the  Crimea  (1855),  p.  58. 

163  See  p.  417  above. 
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and  esteem  from  the  Colonel  who  led  them  in  Brigade  at 
Balaclava  after  serving  with  them  for  many  years,  also  of  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  numerous  distinguished  services  of  the 
regiment  since  it  was  first  raised” — so  runs  the  inscription  on  the 
pedestal.  A  smaller  statuette  of  the  Earl  on  his  charger  Ronald 
was  executed  for  Deene,  and  remained  there  until  1914  when 
his  widow  presented  it  also  to  the  regiment. 

These  pictorial  records,  which  adorn  the  walls  of  Deene  Hall 
to-day,  though  extremely  interesting  from  an  historical  point  of 
view,  bear  sad  witness  to  the  effect  which  the  general  adulation 
accorded  to  Cardigan  on  his  return  from  the  Crimea  had  on  his 
character.  A  man  by  nature  inclined,  and  by  every  circum¬ 
stance  of  his  life  exposed,  to  the  temptations  of  egotism,  he  was 
only  too  ready  to  accept  the  version  of  himself  as  the  great 
national  hero  which,  after  Balaclava,  had  taken  firm  hold  of  the 
public  mind.  In  the  army,  however,  which  had  unreservedly 
and  with  enthusiasm  acclaimed  his  valour  at  the  time,  there 
developed  a  resentment  at  his  subsequent  attitude,  a  feeling 
that  he  had  failed  to  share  the  honour  and  glory  with  those 
others  to  whom  it  was  due.  Cardigan’s  enemies  were  not  slow 
to  take  advantage  of  this  change  in  service  opinion,  and,  very 
foolishly  from  their  point  of  view,  started  casting  aspersions  on 
his  personal  courage.  They  could  not  have  chosen  a  worse 
ground  for  their  attack,  for  whatever  were  Cardigan’s  faults, 
and  they  were  many  and  flagrant,  lack  of  physical  courage  was 
most  certainly  not  one  of  them.  The  situation  was  fairly 
described  twenty  years  afterwards  by  Lord  George  Paget,  his 
second-in-command  at  Balaclava : 

Lord  Cardigan  was  a  vain  as  well  as  an  ambitious  man,  and 
his  vanity  led  him  astray  when  he  came  in  contact  with  the 
admiring  mob  of  London. 

Whether  it  was  his  own  feelings  of  animosity  towards  some  of 
his  own  branch  of  the  service,  or  whether  it  was  his  vanity  which 
blinded  his  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  by  ignoring  the  services  of  those 
with  whom  he  fought  on  that  day  he  did  not  add  lustre  to  his  own 
name  (it  was  probably  a  combination  of  the  two),  it  is  certain 
that  his  shortsightedness  in  withholding  from  others  the  meed 
of  praise,  which  he  ought  to  have  been  proud  that  they  should 
have  shared  with  him,  was  the  cause  of  all  his  misfortunes.  .  .  . 

It  was  only  when  the  columns  of  The  Times  began  to  .tell  of  his 
vagaries  in  London,  that  what  were  previously  but  faint  mur- 
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murs,  began  to  gain  a  strength  which  culminated  in  the  wide¬ 
spread  accusations  which  afterwards  became  notorious.  .  .  . 

But  this  I  can  and  do  boldly  assert — that  his  acts  on  this  day 
would  not  have  been  called  in  question  but  for  his  folly  when  he 
came  home.154 

The  murmurings  came  to  a  head  with  the  publication  at  the 
latter  end  of  1856  of  a  book  called  Letters  from  Headquarters ,  or  the 
Realities  of  the  War  in  the  Crimea  by  “an  Officer  on  the  Staff”. 
The  author  was  the  Honble.  Somerset  J.  G.  Calthorpe,  a 
nephew  of  Lord  Raglan,  on  whose  staff  he  had  served.155  In 
describing  the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  he  wrote : 

On  they  went,  headlong  to  the  death,  disregarding  aught  but 
the  object  of  their  attack.  At  length  they  arrived  at  the  guns,  their 
numbers  sadly  thinned,  but  the  few  that  remained  made  fearful 
havoc  amongst  the  enemy’s  artillerymen.  .  .  .  This  was  the 
moment  when  a  general  was  most  required,  but  unfortunately 
Lord  Cardigan  was  not  then  present.  On  coming  up  to  the 
battery  (as  he  himself  afterwards  described  it)  a  gun  was  fired 
close  to  him,  and  for  a  moment  he  thought  his  leg  was  gone.  Such 
was  not  the  case  as  he  remained  unhurt ;  however,  his  horse  took 
fright — swerved  round — and  galloped  off  with  him  to  the  rear, 
passing  on  the  way  by  the  4th  Light  Dragoons  and  8th  Hussars 
before  those  regiments  got  up  to  the  battery. 

This  gratuitously  offensive  and  untrue  account  caused  Lord 
Cardigan  great  annoyance,  and  drew  upon  him,  as  he  declared 
“a  large  amount  of  obloquy  and  disapprobation”.  He  applied 
to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  then  Commander-in-Chief,  request¬ 
ing  to  be  allowed  to  prefer  charges  against  Calthorpe  at  a 
general  court  martial,  but  was  refused.  He  then  wrote  to 
Lord  Carlisle,156  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  the  hope  of 
inducing  him  to  dismiss  Calthorpe,  who  was  at  that  time 
serving  on  Carlisle’s  staff,  but  without  success.  He  next 
approached  Calthorpe  through  mutual  friends,  asking  him  to 
withdraw  the  offensive  passages  in  his  second  edition.  Cal- 

154  G.  Paget,  The  Light  Cavalry  Brigade  in  the  Crimea ,  pp.  214,  215. 

15 5  por  the  case  between  Lord  Cardigan  and  Colonel  Calthorpe,  see  The  Earl  of 
Cardigan  v.  Lieut. -Colonel  Calthorpe.  Proceedings  in  the  Queen's  Bench  (John  Mitchell, 
London,  1863),  where  a  very  full  report  and  all  the  affidavits  will  be  found.  See 
also  Statement  upon  the  Affidavits  filed  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Calthorpe,  privately  printed  in 
1864. 

156  George  William  Frederick  Howard,  7th  Earl  of  Carlisle  (1802-64)*  He  was 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  from  1855  to  1858  and  from  1859  to  1864. 
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thorpe  received  the  request  too  late  to  make  any  alterations  in 
the  body  of  the  work,  but  printed  a  statement  before  the  preface 
of  his  new  edition,  referring  to  Lord  Cardigan’s  complaint  that 
“every  one  of  the  Staff  Officers’  statements  with  regard  to 
himself  are  slanderous  and  totally  without  truth  or  foundation”. 

His  Lordship  [the  statement  continued],  considers  the  account 
given  of  the  part  taken  by  him  in  the  Light  Cavalry  Charge  “un¬ 
worthy  of  any  reply,  as  it  is  well  known’ 9  that  he  led  the  Light 
Brigade  up  to  the  Russian  cavalry  in  rear  of  the  battery.  .  . 
The  author  could  only  rely  on  statements  furnished  by  officers 
present  on  the  occasion,  and  as  the  excellence  of  Lord  Cardigan’s 
horsemanship  is  unquestionable,  the  idea  that  his  horse  ran  away 
with  him  is  no  doubt  erroneous. 

This  accusation  of  cowardice  in  the  face  of  the  enemy — for  it 
was  nothing  less — caused  Lord  Cardigan  to  take  the  next 
opportunity  of  raising  the  matter  in  the  House  of  Lords.  On 
February  5th,  1857— the  second  edition  of  Calthorpe’s  book 
had  appeared  early  in  January — Cardigan  made  a  long  speech 
on  the  subject,  which,  he  said,  though  it  nearly  concerned  him¬ 
self,  he  believed  was  concerned  with  the  general  interest  of  the 
army.  He  reminded  the  House  that  the  altered  circumstances 
of  the  time  prevented  him  from  seeking  satisfaction  from  his 
defamer  in  the  usual  way,  as  Pitt,  Fox,  Canning,  Peel,  and  even 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  done,  and  he  referred  to  his  trial  for 
felony  in  that  House.  “My  character  has  been  maligned,”  he 
said,  “and  my  military  reputation  defamed  in  a  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  most  uncalled-for  manner.”  All  the  allegations 
but  one  “contained  not  one  single  vestige  of  truth”.  “Published 
in  a  book,”  he  very  truly  said,  “they  become,  if  uncontradicted, 
matter  of  history,  and  I,  my  Lords,  do  not  wish  posterity  to 
form  an  opinion  on  my  conduct  upon  materials  which  would 
lead  to  a  judgment  most  unfair  and  unjust.”  He  asked  whether 
Calthorpe  should  be  allowed  “to  draw  even  half-pay  from  the 
public  purse  or  should  be  permitted  to  continue  to  hold  an 
honourable  post  upon  the  staff  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland”.  Lord  Panmure157  upheld  Cardigan  in  thus  refuting 
the  accusations  which  “he  could  not  but  say  have  been  most 
wantonly  brought  against  his  military  character”,  but  added 

Fox  Maule,  2nd  Baron  Panmure  (1801—74)*  He  was  Secretary-at-War 
from  1846  to  1852  and  from  1855  to  1858.  He  succeeded  to  the  Earldom  of 
Dalhousie  in  1861. 
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that  the  Commander-in- Chief  could  take  no  notice  of  anony¬ 
mous  publications,  and  added  that  Lord  Cardigan  had  a 
remedy  in  the  civil  courts. 

Cardigan  made  a  further  attempt  to  persuade  Calthorpe  to 
retract  or  modify  his  statements  in  the  third  edition,  which 
appeared  in  December,  1857.  He  not  only  refused,  but  by  the 
introduction  of  a  note  of  exclamation,  the  most  objectionable 
passage  now  read :  “.  .  .  the  idea  that  his  horse  ran  away  with 
him  is  no  doubt  erroneous !”  making  it,  if  possible,  even  more 
offensive  than  before.  After  a  last  and  unsuccessful  effort, 
through  the  intervention  of  de  Burgh  and  Sir  George  Womb- 
well,  to  get  Calthorpe  to  make  a  public  retractation,  Cardigan 
dropped  the  matter  for  a  time,  hoping  that  some  brother  officer 
who  had  been  present  at  the  charge  would  come  forward  in  his 
defence.  Disparaging  reports  on  his  conduct  and  character 
as  an  officer  continued,  however,  to  be  circulated,  and  when  it 
appeared  that  Kinglake  was  engaged  in  writing  an  account  of 
the  Battle  of  Balaclava  for  the  fourth  volume  of  his  history  of 
the  Crimean  War,  though  it  was  now  five  years  since  the  first 
publication  of  the  slander,  Cardigan  determined  to  take  action. 
The  honour  of  his  name  and  family  required  that  he  should  not 
allow  the  calumnies  to  be  repeated  in  an  authoritative  work 
where  they  would  become  generally  accepted  for  all  time  as 
matters  of  history. 

In  1863  therefore,  Cardigan  applied  to  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench  for  a  criminal  information  for  libel  against  Major  Cal¬ 
thorpe.  The  trial  began  on  April  23rd  in  Westminster  Hall,  and 
was  not  concluded  until  June  17th.  Completely  conflicting 
affidavits  were  produced  on  both  sides,  but  Calthorpe  was 
compelled  in  the  face  of  the  evidence  to  admit  that  his  statement 
that  Cardigan  had  never  entered  the  battery  was  without 
foundation.  He  made  the  admission  grudgingly,  and,  shifting 
his  ground,  persisted  in  his  assertion  that  Cardigan  was  not 
there  when  his  presence  was  most  required  and  that  he  had 
ridden  back  sooner  than  he  should  have  done,  leaving  two  regi¬ 
ments  of  his  brigade  to  extricate  themselves  as  best  they  could. 

Cardigan  failed  in  obtaining  his  criminal  information  owing 
to  the  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed  before  he  put  in  his 
application,  the  rule  of  the  Court  requiring  that  such  applica¬ 
tions  should  be  speedily  made,  and  also  because  he  had  already 
sought  redress  in  other  quarters.  But  these  were  technical 
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grounds  and  the  net  result  of  the  trial  was  a  complete  vindica¬ 
tion  of  his  character. 

I  cannot  help,  therefore  (said  the  judge),  rejoicing — feeling,  as 
I  said  before,  that  the  reputation  and  honour  of  every  man  who 
took  a  part  in  that  great  scene  should  be  dear  to  us  all  (applause), 
that  this  opportunity  has  been  afforded  of  setting  Lord  Cardigan 
right  in  the  estimation,  not  only  of  his  own  profession,  but  of  the 
public  generally. 

With  regard  to  Calthorpe’s  imputation  that  from  want  of 
courage,  Lord  Cardigan  had  never  entered  the  battery  and,  to 
put  it  baldly,  had  run  away,  the  judge  said : 

Colonel  Calthorpe  is  now  compelled  to  admit  that  that  was 
altogether  an  unfounded  statement  and  I  must  say  ...  I  think 
the  admission  might  have  been  made  in  a  more  generous  spirit, 
for  it  was  not  enough  to  say  that  he  was  satisfied  he  had  been 
wrong,  without  expressing  a  regret  that  for  so  many  years  he  had 
persisted  in  a  statement  which  implied  cowardice  to  a  man  his 
senior  in  years,  his  senior  in  military  rank,  whose  valour,  cer¬ 
tainly  in  the  early  part  of  that  engagement,  whatever  may  be  said 
about  the  latter,  had  been  conspicuously  prominent. 

With  regard  to  the  question  whether  Lord  Cardigan  did  or 
did  not  do  all  that  a  general  should  have  done  on  the  occasion, 
whether  from  error  of  judgment  or  other  causes  .  .  .  those  who 
criticise  the  conduct  of  a  public  man  placed  in  such  trying  circum¬ 
stances  would  perhaps  do  well  to  ask  themselves  how  they  would 
have  acted  in  a  similar  state  of  things. 

There  was  applause  at  this  point,  and  it  may  be  presumed 
that  Major  Calthorpe,  who  had  merely  watched  the  charge 
with  Lord  Raglan  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  cannot  have  felt  very 
comfortable. 

When  we  learn  [the  judge  continued],  what  was  the  state  of 
things  in  the  scene  of  action  on  that  memorable  day,  when  we 
make  allowances  for  the  confusion  that  must  necessarily  there 
have  existed,  when  we  hear  that  the  line  which  the  noble  Earl  led 
so  gallantly  into  action,  was  all  but  struck  down  and  annihilated, 
but  a  mere  handful,  a  fragment  of  men  remained,  that  those  were 
exposed  to  inevitable  peril  and  almost  inevitable  destruction,  and 
the  only  chance  they  had  of  saving  themselves,  and  not  idly 
sacrifice  lives  that  might  be  serviceable  on  another  occasion,  was 
to  get  away  in  the  best  way  they  all  could,  and  as  everybody 
seems  to  have  done,  because  it  was  hopeless  to  remain ;  when  all 
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those  circumstances  are  taken  into  consideration  and  we  hear  also 
of  the  confusion  that  seems  to  have  existed,  in  the  face  of  such  an 
appalling  danger  and  difficulty,  even  on  the  part  of  those  who 
come  forward  now  to  criticise  the  conduct  of  Lord  Cardigan  and 
make  affidavits  against  him — when  all  those  circumstances  are 
taken  into  account,  there  may  be  those  who  will  say,  Lord  Car¬ 
digan  as  a  general,  is  open  to  criticism,  but  it  should  be  a  gener¬ 
ous  and  liberal  criticism,  not  one  that  should  seek  to  cast  a  stain 
upon  his  courage  and  personal  honour.158 

On  Calthorpe’s  side,  affidavits  were  made  by  one  captain 
(the  ranks  given  in  this  list  are  those  at  the  date  of  the  battle), 
one  lieutenant,  one  cornet,  one  sergeant-major,  three  sergeants, 
and  nine  privates,  in  addition  to  that  of  Lord  Lucan.  Though 
the  ex  parte  statements  of  men,  most  of  them  with  little  or  no 
education,  about  the  details  of  an  action,  made  between  eight 
and  nine  years  after  the  event,  cannot  be  said  to  have  much 
value  as  evidence,  Lord  Lucan’s  account  of  what  happened 
cannot  be  lightly  disregarded.  In  his  despatches  at  the  time  he 
had  given  unstinting  praise  to  Cardigan.  He  now  declared  that 
from  his  position,  some  way  along  the  valley  where  he  waited 
with  the  Heavy  Brigade,  ready  to  support  the  Light  Brigade 
should  they  be  pursued  in  their  retreat, 

I  saw  Lord  Cardigan  gallop  up  from  the  direction  of  the 
enemy.  When  within  a  short  distance  of  my  front  he  brought  his 
horse  to  a  walk,  and  passed  me  going  up  the  valley  towards 
Sebastopol.  He  was  at  a  distance  of  about  200  yards  from  me. 

Now  this  was  early  in  the  action  before  the  return  of  the  main 
part  of  what  was  left  of  the  Light  Brigade.  Lord  Lucan  was  an 
honourable  man,  unlikely  for  reasons  of  personal  enmity  to  be 
deflected  from  the  truth,  and  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  but 
that  his  statement  was  made  in  good  faith.  But  200  yards  is 
a  long  way  off  for  a  man  of  fifty-four  years  of  age  to  be  able  to 
recognise  another  with  absolute  certainty,  when  all  were  in 
uniform,  especially  in  the  heat  and  excitement  of  a  battle,  and 
Lord  Lucan  and  the  Heavies  were  under  fire  at  the  time. 
These  affidavits,  however,  corroborated  each  other  in  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  Lord  Cardigan  had  ridden  off  to  the  rear  as  hard  as 
he  could  after  he  had  extricated  himself  from  behind  the 
enemy’s  front  line  and  whilst  part  of  the  Light  Brigade  was  still 
advancing  down  the  valley.  What  was  the  reason  for  these  two 

168  Proceedings  in  the  Queen's  Bench  (see  Note  155). 
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flatly  contradictory  accounts?  It  was  simply  a  case  of  mistaken 
identity.  Lieutenant  Haughton  of  the  i  ith  Hussars,  and  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  same  uniform  as  Lord  Cardigan,  rode  back,  mortally 
wounded,  early  in  the  engagement,  on  a  chestnut  horse  “very 
like  Lord  Cardigan’s”.159  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  he 
was  mistaken  for  the  Earl.  If  Cardigan  had  not  been  so  per¬ 
sonally  unpopular,  people  would  not  have  been  so  ready  to 
believe  and  later  to  repeat  the  story  against  him.  In  justice  to 
him  it  must  here  be  stated  that  nowhere  in  the  whole  of  the 
best  evidence  for  the  Battle  of  Balaclava — that  is,  the  official 
reports,  written  immediately  afterwards,  Russell’s  account 
printed  in  The  Times ,  and  above  all  in  the  many  private  letters 
written  not  more  than  a  fortnight  after  the  battle  (many  of 
which  have  only  been  printed  in  recent  years),  is  there  the 
smallest  hint  that  Cardigan’s  personal  courage  during  the 
engagement  was  ever  called  in  question. 

It  was  singular  that  in  the  second  important  law-suit  in 
which  Cardigan  was  engaged  in  the  course  of  his  life,  the  ends 
of  justice  should  have  been  frustrated  for  technical  reasons. 
On  this  occasion  the  moral  victory  lay  with  him.  “The  Battle 
of  Balaclava  has  been  fought  over  again  in  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench,”  wrote  The  Times ,  “and  this  time  Lord  Cardigan 
remains  master  of  the  field  .  .  .  He  could  not  allow  such  a 
stain  to  remain  upon  his  memory.”  The  public  agreed  and 
highly  applauded  General  Scarlett’s  testimony :  “I  firmly 
believe  from  the  information  I  received  both  at  the  time  of  the 
engagement  and  afterwards,  that  Lord  Cardigan  was  the  first 
to  charge  into  and  through  the  Russian  battery,  and  that  he 
was  amongst  the  last,  if  not  the  last,  to  return  from  behind  the 
guns.” 


VIII 
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There  were  many  scandals  connected  with  Lord  Cardigan’s 
private  life  and  from  his  youth  up  he  had  openly  flouted  the  moral 
code  of  his  day.  In  many  ways  his  habits  were  more  like  those  of 

Kinglake,  The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea  (6th  ed.)  V,  p.  362  n.  Kinglake  quotes 
Captain  E.  W.  Hunt,  who  was  present,  as  believing  that  Haughton  was  taken  for 
Cardigan.  His  horse,  like  Ronald,  had  two  conspicuous  white  stockings.  No  other 
officer  in  the  uniform  of  the  1 1  th  Hussars,  said  Hunt,  was  seen  going  to  the  rear 
while  the  Brigade  was  advancing. 
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the  eighteenth  than  the  nineteenth  century — his  propensity  for 
duelling,  for  example.  In  1824  he  fought  a  duel  with  one  Heath- 
cote, “  for  maltreating  his  sister,”  whereupon  Lady  Derby160  re¬ 
marked  to  Creevey  the  diarist,  that  Heathcote,  after  receiving 
Lord  Cardigan’s  shot,  ought  to  have  said:  “Now,  my  lord, 

I  must  beg  of  you  to  receive  my  shot  for  your  conduct  to  my 
cousin!” — “Damned  fair,  I  think,”  was  Creevey’s  comment. 
The  cousin  was  the  Mrs.  Johnstone  whom  Brudenell  married 
two  years  later,  after  the  long-drawn-out  divorce  proceedings 
with  her  husband,  Colonel  Johnstone,  had  gone  through.161 
When  Lady  Cardigan  eventually  ran  away  with  Lord  Colville,162 
the  latter,  so  the  story  goes,  went  to  Lord  Cardigan  to 
apologise.  “My  dear  sir,”  said  Cardigan,  “you  have  done  me 
the  greatest  service  that  one  man  can  render  to  another.”163 

Cardigan’s  haughty  manner  continued  to  irritate.  In  1861 
(the  year  after  his  retirement)  he  accompanied  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  the  Prussian  manoeuvres,  where  he  was  thus  described 
by  a  German  officer : 

To  the  manoeuvres  there  also  came  from  England  Lord  Car¬ 
digan,  the  cavalry  general  whose  charge  at  Balaclava  has,  by  its 
self-destruction,  become  so  well  known.  The  behaviour  of  this 
Englishman  was  intolerably  arrogant,  and  his  attitude  towards 
Prussian  officers  was  of  a  kind  which  he  possibly  could  expect 
English  officers  to  put  up  with — or  which,  perhaps,  he  thought  was 
justified  in  an  Englishman  in  his  relations  with  Germans.  As  a 
result  he  was  soon  called  out  from  many  sides ;  but  he  preferred 
to  follow  the  instructions  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  leave  the 
manoeuvres  immediately  and  depart  for  England.164 

At  that  date  Cardigan  was  sixty-four  years  of  age.  One  wonders 
how  old  the  German  officers  were  who  challenged  him. 

In  the  nth  Hussars  Cardigan  was  known  as  “the  Honourable 
Damnable”  and  his  language  and  reputation  were  such  that  his 
brother  officers  would  not  introduce  him  to  their  sisters.  There 

160  She  was  Elizabeth  Farran,  an  actress.  She  married  Edward  Earl  of  Derby  in 
1797  and  died  in  1829.  ( The  Creevey  Papers  (1903),  II,  p.  57.) 

161  “As  quite  a  young  man  he  fell  in  love  with  the  wife  of  Colonel  Johnson  [$ic], 
who  divorced  her  on  his  account.”  The  Countess  of  Cardigan,  My  Recollections , 

p.  94* 

162  John  Colville,  Lord  Colville  of  Culross  (1768-1849). 

168  Lieut.-Colonel  Repington,  in  The  First  World  War;  Repington  had  the  story 
from  Lord  French. 

i«4  prince  Kraft  zu  Hobenloke-Ingelfingen,  A  us  meinem  Lebeny  II,  p.  284  . 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  P.  G.  Ward  for  this  reference. 
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were  at  that  time  three  beautiful  Irish  sisters  of  the  name  of 
Sewell,  who  were  greatly  admired  in  Dublin  society.  One  of 
them  married  Sir  William  Leeson,  but  later  ran  away  with 
Lord  Cardigan  and  eventually  died  on  board  his  yacht.165 

Cardigan  ended  by  falling  seriously  in  love  at  the  age  of  sixty 
with  a  woman  twenty-seven  years  younger  than  himself.  She 
was  Adeline  de  Horsey,  daughter  of  Admiral  Spencer  Horsey 
and  Lady  Louisa  de  Horsey,  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Stradbroke. 

Adeline  was  born  on  Christmas  Eve  in  1824,  at  6  Charles 
Street,  Berkeley  Square.  Her  parents  lived  in  the  most  fashion¬ 
able  circles  and  among  her  earliest  recollections  was  a  children’s 
party  given  by  King  William  IV  and  Queen  Adelaide  at 
St.  James’s  Palace,  for  Princess  (afterwards  Queen)  Victoria. 
Thus  did  these  two  characters,  each  the  outstanding  type  of 
opposite  extremes  of  the  national  character,  first  cross  each 
other’s  path.  Other  notable  people  with  whom  Adeline  came  in 
contact  in  her  youthful  days  were  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord 
Hertford,166  Lady  Conyngham,167  and  Count  Talleyrand,  the 
famous  French  statesman.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  she  was 
presented  at  court  and  in  the  same  year  (1842)  paid,  with  her 
mother,  her  first  visit  to  Deene.  This  was  only  five  years  after 
her  future  husband’s  succession  and  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
first  wife.  In  1843  Lady  Louisa  de  Horsey  died  and  Adeline 
took  her  mother’s  place  as  hostess  in  her  father’s  house. 

Several  years  afterwards,  Cardigan  and  Adeline  de  Horsey 
met  again  and  fell  in  love  with  each  other.  Unfortunately 
for  them,  they  could  not  be  married,  for  Cardigan’s  first  wife 
was  still  alive.  The  tongues  of  the  gossips  very  soon  began 
furiously  to  wag  together  and  the  drawing-rooms  of  London  to 
buzz  with  disapproval,  though  some  could  not  help  being 
amused  at  the  antics  of  the  lovers  in  their  efforts  to  communicate 
with  each  other,  in  spite  of  Admiral  de  Horsey’s  efforts  to  frus¬ 
trate  them.  Some  children  in  Upper  Grosvenor  Street  used  to 
watch  with  the  greatest  interest  from  their  nursery  window 
Miss  de  Horsey’s  daily  performance  in  letting  down  a  piece  of 

165  Information  from  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Longden,  whose  great-uncle,  Marcus  de  la 
Poer  Beresford,  married  one  of  the  Miss  Sewells.  The  other  sister  married  Lord 
Perth. 

166  Francis  Charles  Seymour-Conway,  3rd  Marquess  of  Hertford.  He  was  the 
original  of  the  Marquess  of  Steyne  in  Vanity  Fair. 

167  She  was  Elizabeth  Denison  who  married  in  1794  Henry,  1st  Marquess  of 
Conyngham.  She  was  notorious  as  the  mistress  of  George  IV. 
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string  weighted  with  a  bit  of  coal  from  her  window  opposite,  at 
the  time  Lord  Cardigan  rode  past  on  his  way  to  the  Park.  He 
would  stop,  tie  a  note  to  the  lump  of  coal  and  ride  on,  when  his 
missive  would  as  quick  as  lightning  be  whisked  up  into  the  air 
by  his  lady-love.168 

At  last,  after  a  stormy  scene  with  her  father,  Adeline  left  his 
house  and  set  up  in  Norfolk  Street,  Park  Lane,  where  Cardigan 
openly  lived  with  her.  They  rode  daily  in  the  Park — she  lived 
long  in  the  recollection  of  one  who  had  seen  her  thus169  as 
“a  very  painted  lady”  in  the  days  when  ladies  did  not  paint — 
and  went  about  everywhere  together.  Early  one  morning  in  the 
summer  of  1858,  Lord  Cardigan  rushed  into  her  bedroom  to 
announce  the  news  of  Lady  Cardigan’s  death.  He  was  free  at 
last !  In  the  autumn  Adeline  joined  him  at  Cowes,  and  with  a 
party  of  friends  he  took  her  in  his  yacht  to  Gibraltar,  where  they 
were  married  by  special  licence  in  the  Garrison  Chapel  on 
September  28th,  1858,  about  two  months  after  his  first  wife’s 
death,  Hubert  de  Burgh  being  one  of  the  witnesses.  The 
bride  wore  “a  white  silk  gown  draped  with  a  blue  scarf,  and  a 
large  hat  adorned  with  many  feathers”.  There  was  a  crowded 
reception  after  the  ceremony.  Lord  and  Lady  Cardigan  then 
started  for  a  long  honeymoon  in  the  Mediterranean,  visiting 
Spain  and  Italy,  and  ending  up  at  Rome  in  a  travelling  carriage 
with  six  horses.  Here  they  made  amends  for  the  omission  of  the 
third  Earl  of  Cardigan,  and  visited  his  Holiness  the  Pope,  who, 
according  to  Lady  Cardigan,  gave  them  his  blessing.170 

Paris  was  visited  on  the  way  home,  and  after  a  few  days  in 
Lord  Cardigan’s  house  in  Portman  Square,  they  went  down  to 
Northamptonshire,  where  a  group  of  the  tenants  on  horse-back 
met  them  at  Oundle  Station  and  escorted  them  back  to  Deene. 
The  marriage  was  a  complete  success  and  the  next  ten  years 
were  probably  by  far  the  happiest  of  Cardigan’s  stormy  life. 
In  a  letter  to  his  sister,  Lady  Charlotte  Sturt  (May  22nd,  1866) 
he  wrote :  “My  wife,  Adeline,  sends  her  kindest  regards  to  you. 
She  is  a  very  good  little  wife  to  me,  and  no  two  people  could 
be  better  suited.  We  are  never  apart,  even  for  one  hour  in 
the  twenty-four.”171 

They  entertained  a  great  deal,  both  at  Deene  and  in  London. 

168  A.  M.  W.  Stirling,  William  de  Morgan  and  his  Wife  (1922),  p.  149. 

169  The  late  Miss  Blanche  Sitwell. 

17°  My  Recollections ,  p.  94. 

171  Bru.  MSS.,  N.  x,  49. 
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They  walked,  rode,  drove,  and  yachted  together,  and  treated 
each  other  with  affectionate  and  understanding  tolerance.  In 
her  old  age  Lady  Cardigan  pointed  out  a  tower  in  the  garden  to 
her  agent,  and  said:  “That’s  where  dear  Cardigan  used  to  go 
with  his  ladies.  There’s  a  room  upstairs  with  windows  where 
you  can  see  people  coming.  He  thought  I  didn’t  know,  but  I 
never  interfered  with  him.” 

I  was  ideally  happy  [she  said],  and  I  do  not  believe  anyone 
could  be  a  more  devoted  husband  than  Lord  Cardigan  was. 
There  seemed  no  disparity  in  our  ages  for  he  was  full  of  the  joy 
of  life,  and  entered  into  everything  with  the  zest  of  a  young  man. 

.  .  .  Our  marriage  was  a  veritable  romance ;  we  enjoyed  all  the 
good  things  life  could  give  us,  but  in  his  own  happiness  Cardigan 
never  failed  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  the  less  fortunate.  For 
the  first  three  years  of  our  married  life  Lord  Cardigan  never 
allowed  any  one  but  himself  to  take  me  into  dinner.172 

One  night  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch173  drove  over  to  dine  from 
Boughton  House,  and  took  Lady  Cardigan  into  dinner.  They 
were  eating  venison,  and  Lady  Cardigan  made  some  dis¬ 
paraging  remark  about  it.  Lord  Cardigan  overheard,  and 
called  out  in  a  loud  voice :  “Servants !  leave  the  room !”  After 
they  had  trooped  out,  he  addressed  his  wife  as  follows :  “Lady 
Cardigan!  I  would  have  you  know  that  this  is  the  first  time 
that  a  Lady  Cardigan  has  ever  criticised  the  venison  in  this 
house !  Let  it  be  the  last.”  The  servants  were  then  summoned 
back.  But  little  idiosyncrasies  of  this  kind  did  not  disturb  her 
Ladyship,  for  she  knew  and  understood  her  husband.  He  made 
a  great  pet  of  Monsieur  Gallant,  his  French  butler,  who  was  the 
keeper  of  his  privy  purse.  When  the  Earl  wanted  to  tip  a  school¬ 
boy  guest  he  would  ring  for  Gallant,  who  would  produce  the 
money  out  of  his  pocket. 

“He  was  often  hot-tempered  and  jealous,  but  remained  her 
devoted  lover  till  his  death,”  wrote  Lady  Augusta  Fane,  a  niece 
of  Lady  Cardigan’s,174  who  was  often  at  Deene,  in  her  volume 
of  reminiscences.176  Together  they  hunted  with  the  Pytchley, 
the  Fitz william,  and  in  Leicestershire,  and  a  strikingly  hand- 

172  My  Recollections ,  pp.  106,  107. 

173  William  Henry  Walter,  6th  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queensberry  (1831- 
19I4)- 

174  She  was  daughter  of  the  2nd  Earl  of  Stradbroke. 

176  Lady  Augusta  Fane,  Chit-Chat,  p.  46. 
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some  pair  they  made.  In  features  Lady  Cardigan  was  really 
quite  a  plain  woman  as  revealed  by  her  photographs,  but  her 
beautiful  figure  was  seen  to  great  advantage  on  horse-back  in 
the  tight-fitting  habits  of  those  days,  and  Lord  Cardigan 
retained  to  the  end  the  “slenderness  of  youth”. 

As  a  young  man  Lord  Cardigan  had  kept  a  pack  of  stag- 
hounds  in  Leicestershire  (1839-42),  but,  says  Whyte-Melville, 
“he  soon  returned  to  his  first  love,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
fox-hunting  held  the  premier  place  in  his  affections.  His  style 
of  riding  was  peculiarly  easy  and  graceful,  his  square  well¬ 
shaped  figure  and  length  of  limb  giving  him  every  advantage  in 
the  saddle,  while  in  that  essential  quality  for  which  we  can  find 
no  better  word  than  pluck,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  he  was 
unrivalled.  Up  to  three  score  years  and  ten  he  could  have  sailed 
away  on  a  good  horse  from  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  men 
who  got  a  start  with  him  from  a  covert  side.”176 

Though  he  dearly  loved  a  good  run  across  the  grass,  he  by  no 
means  despised  a  day  in  the  woodlands  near  Deene,  and 
“though  it  was  a  part  of  his  character  never  to  sacrifice  a  duty 
to  a  pleasure,  he  found  or  made  time  to  go  out  hunting  when¬ 
ever  a  pack  of  fox-hounds  met  within  his  reach.”177  Racing,  of 
course,  was  another  great  interest,  and  when  the  Cardigans 
went  to  Northampton  Races  (a  very  smart  affair  in  the  social 
world  of  those  days,  which,  much  to  the  scandal  of  the  local 
clergy,  usually  fell  in  Holy  Week),  a  special  train  from  Oundle 
took  them  and  their  house-party  across  the  county.  A  new  drive 
was  made  from  the  Hall  with  a  lodge  opposite  the  Oundle  turn 
so  that  the  carriages  could  dash  straight  across  the  main  road 
and  thus  save  a  few  minutes.  Lord  Cardigan  was  a  great  whip, 
and  drove  his  own  four-in-hand,  often,  it  was  declared,  at  full 
gallop. 

It  was  during  these  last  ten  years  that  a  large  ball-room  was 
added  to  the  western  end  of  Deene  Hall,  decorated  in  the 
Victorian  Gothic  style,  with  a  musicians’  gallery,  for  everything 
was  done  en  prince  in  those  days,  and  the  Cardigans,  who  were 
both  musical,  kept  their  private  band.  Most  of  the  players  were 
local  people  from  Deene,  Deenthorpe,  and  neighbouring 
villages,  but  the  bandmaster  was  a  foreigner.  Practices  were 
held  in  the  village  school  and  on  two  nights  in  the  week  the 

176  G.  J.  Whyte-Melville,  quoted  in  Kings  of  the  Hunting  Field ,  pp.  248,  249. 

177  Ibid. 

is 
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band  played  during  dinner.  On  Lady  Cardigan’s  birthday, 
which  fell  on  Christmas  Eve,  she  was  aroused  at  seven  o’clock 
in  the  morning  by  the  strains  of  music  beneath  her  bedroom 
window.  After  the  musicians  had  been  given  breakfast,  they 
played  round  the  village.  The  church  bells  were  rung  at 
intervals  during  the  day  and  the  times  were  as  festive  as  in  the 
third  Earl’s  days,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before.  This  band 
was  continued  for  eight  years  after  Lord  Cardigan’s  death. 

The  curate  of  Deene  at  this  time  was  the  Rev.  E.  Sylvester,178 
who  was  a  great  favourite  with  both  my  Lord  and  my  Lady, 
whose  musical  tastes  he  shared  to  the  full.  The  church  choir 
under  his  direction  had  a  great  reputation,  and  the  congre¬ 
gations  were  large,  for  Lord  Cardigan  expected  all  men  that 
could  be  spared  from  each  department  to  attend  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  service,  and  there  was  trouble  on  Monday  morning  if  the 
muster  had  been  small.  The  maid-servants  from  the  Hall,  too, 
dressed  in  sober  black  and  with  the  regulation  bonnets,  would 
attend  in  force  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  would  my  Lord  and  my 
Lady  and  their  guests  in  the  family  pew,  my  Lord  in  his  frock 
coat  and  carrying  his  tall,  chimney-pot  hat. 

Lord  Cardigan  did  what  he  could  to  modernise  the  Hall, 
which  was  bitterly  cold  in  winter  time.  He  complained  one 
day  of  the  temperature  to  his  butler,  who  replied :  “You  must 
eat  your  hair,  my  Lord.  ’  “What,  what?  Eat  my  hair?”  said 
Lord  Cardigan.  “Yes,  my  Lord,”  repeated  the  butler  respect¬ 
fully  but  quite  firmly,  “You  must  eat  your  hair .”  At  last  his 
meaning  dawned  on  Cardigan,  the  thing  was  done,  and  a 
heating  apparatus  installed,  probably  one  of  the  first  of  its 
kind.  He  also  put  a  marble  bathroom  into  one  of  the  turrets 
on  the  south  side  of  the  house.  This  also  was  an  innovation.179 
His  devotion  to  hunting  did  not  prevent  him  from  preserving 

game  on  a  large  scale  and  he  was  always  at  Deene  in  the  shoot¬ 
ing  season. 

He  was  an  excellent  shot,  and  his  shooting  parties  were  looked 
forward  to  with  keen  delight  by  those  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  be  invited.  As  a  host  he  was  perfect,  never  weary  of  devising 
means  to  add  to  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  his  guests.  In  his 

Eaward  Thomas  Sylvester  was  curate  of  Deene  from  1865  to  1873,  and  Rector 
irom  that  date  until  his  death,  aged  59,  in  1895. 

It  consisted  of  a  large  tank  in  the  floor  of  the  room,  lined  with  marble 
and  entered  by  a  short  flight  of  marble  steps.  It  must  have  required  hundreds  of 
gallons  to  fill  it.”  J.  A.  Gotch,  op.  cit.,  p.  21. 
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hospitality,  at  any  rate,  there  was  no  taint  of  that  self-devotion 
which  so  strangely  distorted  some  phases  of  his  life.180 


One  day  out  shooting  with  a  party  of  friends  he  told  his  keeper 
to  beat  an  outlying  covert.  The  keeper  protested  but  Cardigan 
in  his  autocratic  way  cut  him  short.  The  covert  was  shot,  and 
a  good  bag  resulted.  The  keeper  then  explained  that  the  wood 
belonged  to  Lord  Cardigan’s  neighbour,  Lord  Westmorland, 
who  had  arranged  to  shoot  it  on  the  following  day.181 

There  were,  nevertheless,  some  considerable  flies  in  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  ointment  of  almost  perfect 
happiness.  The  Queen  would  not  receive  Lady  Cardigan  at 
Court  and  the  doors  of  nearly  all  the  great  houses  were  closed 
against  her.  This  was  a  bitter  pill  to  swallow,  for  her  husband, 
as  well  as  for  herself,  and,  after  five  years  of  social  ostracism, 
Cardigan  determined  to  try  to  get  the  ban  lifted.  In  1863, 
therefore,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  to  some  of  his  relations, 
keeping  copies  of  his  letters.  4  o  Lady  Emily  Kingscote  he 

said : 


Portman  Square, 

May  nth,  ’63. 


My  dear  Emmy, 

I  was  told  last  autumn  in  the  hunting  field  by  two  or  three 
people — Westmorland,  Curzon,  and  Frederick — that  you  wished 
to  speak  to  me  which  I  was  happy  to  hear,  but  I  feel  satisfied  that 
you  could  not  have  imagined  that  I  should  feel  satisfied  with 
such  a  reconciliation  unless  at  the  same  time  you  consented  to 
recognise  and  visit  my  wife. 

We  have  now  been  married  nearly  five  years  and  I  hope  at  this 
1 1  th  hour  you  will  not  be  disinclined  to  put  things  on  a  more 
agreeable  footing. 

Yours  afftly, 

Cardigan.182 


To  another  relation,  Mrs.  Curzon,  he  wrote : 


Portman  Square, 

May  1  ith,  ’63. 

Dear  Mrs.  Curzon, 

When  I  wrote  to  you  last  year  to  ask  you  whether  you  would 
not  renew  your  acquaintance  with  my  wife,  you  gave  me  a  kind 

iso  Whyte-Melville,  quoted  in  Kings  of  the  Hunting  Field.  _ 

181  This  story,  which  is  still  told  in  Northamptonshire,  is  related  by  Lady 

Augusta  Fane  in  Chit-Chat. 

182  Bru.  MSS.,  N.  x,  27. 
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answer  saying  you  would  take  an  early  opportunity  of  calling 
upon  her.  As  you  have  not  done  so,  I  write  to  remind  you  of  the 
circumstances  and  to  express  a  hope  that  we  may  all  be  in  future 
on  the  terms  of  friendship  which  ought  to  exist  between  those 
related  to  each  other. 

Believe  me, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Cardigan.183 

How  terrible  and  relentless  was  the  general  reprobation 
which  they  had  to  endure  is  well  shown  in  another  letter  from 
Cardigan  to  his  friend  Lord  Hard wicke, 184  of  which  he  also 
kept  a  copy : 

My  dear  Hardwicke, 

I  would  have  accepted  your  invitation  yesterday  evening  to 
meet  Royalty,  but  I  did  not  leave  the  City  of  London  Tavern  till 
2  before  12.  I  must  tell  you,  however,  that  as  I  am  situated  it 
would  have  been  very  painful  to  me  to  do  so. 

You  once  kindly  spoke  to  me  on  this  painful  subject.  I  never 
go  out  to  evening  parties.  The  world  is  very  scvctc — the  difference 
between  being  married  in  England  on  the  29th  of  August  or  at 
Gibraltar  on  the  28th  of  September  is  utter  ruin  for  ever  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  When  look  at  all  the  flagrant  acts  that  are 
going  on  in  the  world,  the  details  of  which  are  known  to  all  the 
Clubs  in  London  and  yet  those  people  are  cherished  and  feted. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Hardwicke, 

very  sincerely  yours, 

Cardigan.185 

But  in  those  days  no  woman  could  outwardly  infringe  the 
moral  code  without  paying  dearly  for  it.  Cardigan,  of  course, 
might  easily  have  gone  about  in  the  social  world  of  London  by 
himself,  and  it  is  to  his  credit  that  he  refused  to  do  so.  Morally 
there  was  not  a  pin  to  choose  between  him  and  his  wife.  Queen 
Victoria  never  forgave  him  for  this  second  marriage  of  his,  and 
the  centuries-old  friendship  of  the  Brudenells  and  the  Royal 
Family  was  at  an  end. 

Lord  Cardigan’s  public  life  was  also  affected  by  his  domestic 
situation.  Lord  Exeter  was  dying  and  Cardigan,  having  waited 
183  Ibid. 

■®ru’  MSS.,  N.  x,  2,  dated  May  15th,  but  with  no  year,  but  which  may  well 
belong  to  the  series  of  letters  on  this  subject  written  in  ^^ay  1863,  quoted  above* 
Admiral  Lord  Hardwicke  was  Charles  Philip  Yorke,  4th  Earl'  of  Hardwicke 
(1799-1873).  He  married  Susan  Liddell,  daughter  of  Lord  Ravensworth 
185  Bru.  MSS.,  N.  x,  2. 
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for  twenty-five  years,  was  again  hoping  to  become  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Northamptonshire.  On  January  17th?  *867, 
Lord  Derby,  then  Prime  Minister,  wrote  to  General  Grey,186 
the  Queen’s  Private  Secretary : 

The  evening  papers  yesterday  announced  the  long  expected 
death  of  Lord  Exeter,  and  half  an  hour  later  I  received  from  Lord 
Cardigan  a  letter,  dated  from  Devon  the  same  morning,  and 
evidently  sent  up  by  messenger,  formally  renewing  his  application 
for  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  for  which  I  had  already  privately  told 
him  that  I  could  not  submit  his  name  to  the  Queen.  I  have  dis¬ 
posed  of  the  question  and  probably  made  an  enemy  of  him.187 

Archdeacon  Grantley  himself  was  not  more  prompt  over  the 

vacant  bishopric  of  Barchester. 

Lord  Derby  was  anxious  to  do  Cardigan  a  good  turn,  or  at 
least  to  console  him  for  this  second  disappointment,  and  when 
the  colonelcy  of  one  of  the  Plousehold  regiments  of  cavalry 
fell  vacant  in  the  following  month,  he  intimated  to  the  Queen 
through  General  Grey  “a  wish  to  give  it  to  Lord  Cardigan, 
already  furious  at  not  getting  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  North¬ 
amptonshire.”  But  Grey  was  instructed  to  inform  Lord  Derby 
and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  (then  Commander-in-Chief)  that 
her  Majesty  “did  not  at  all  like  the  idea  of  Lord  Cardigan  s 
appointment  to  one  of  the  Household  regiments  of  cavalry,  as 
it  would  bring  him  constantly  into  contact  with  her  Court  , 
and  “that  the  appointment  would  be  very  disagreeable  to  her  . 
These  were  different  days  from  those  when  George  III  had 
nearly  abdicated  rather  than  lose  the  services  of  the  Earl  s 

great-uncle,  the  Duke  of  Montagu. 

The  second  flaw  in  the  Cardigans’  happiness  was  that  they 
had  no  children.  With  all  his  fame  and  wealth  and  rank,  so 
far  as  the  elder  branch  of  his  family  was  concerned,  Lord 
Cardigan,  as  he  said  at  Balaclava,  was  “the  last  of  the  Brud- 
enells”.  This  must  have  been  very  bitter  to  him,  for  he  had  a 
great  and  legitimate  pride  of  race.  According  to  a  family 
tradition  he  went  into  the  church  at  Deene  one  Christmas  Eve, 
and  found  the  villagers  busy  putting  up  the  usual  decorations. 

186  Charles  Grey  (1804-70),  younger  son  of  the  2nd  Earl  Grey.  He  was  Piiv  ate 
Secretary  to  Prince  Albert  from  1 849  to  1861,  and  to  Queen  V  ictoria  from  1  Mb  1 
to  1870. 

187  R.A./E.  57/59.  Lord  Southampton  was  appointed. 
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Observing  a  large  illuminated  text  on  the  wall : 

UNTO  US  A  CHILD  IS  BORN,  UNTO  US  A  SON  IS  GIVEN 

Take  that  down,”  he  cried,  “it  is  a  reflection  on  her  Lady¬ 
ship.” 

Little  further  remains  to  be  told.  Cardigan  retired  from  the 
Inspector-Generalship  of  the  Cavalry  in  i860  after  holding  the 
appointment  for  the  usual  term  of  five  years.  In  1861  he  put  the 
finishing  touch  to  his  military  career  by  publishing  a  book, 

Cavalry  Brigade  Movements.  His  honours  and  decorations  in¬ 
cluded  a  K.C.B.,  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  the  knighthood  of 
the  second  class  of  the  Turkish  Order  of  the  Medjidie,  all 
bestowed  in  1855,  but:  the  distinction  which  he  most  valued  was 
the  colonelcy  of  his  favourite  regiment,  the  nth  Hussars,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  in  i860.  In  1866  he  inspected  his  old 
corps  for  the  last  time.  It  was  at  Colchester  on  the  eve  of  em¬ 
barkation  for  India.  After  expressing  his  satisfaction  with  the 
state  of  the  regiment,  Lord  Cardigan  said:  “nth  Hussars, 
I  assumed  the  command  of  you  many  years  ago  at  Cawnpore. 
You  are  now  returning  to  that  distant  land.  You  are  sure,  if 
occasion  offers,  to  distinguish  yourselves  in  the  field.  .  .  .  You 
have  my  hearty  good  wishes.  I  bid  you  farewell,  and  assure  you 
that  I  am  proud  of  the  honour  of  being  your  Colonel.” 

He  spent  much  of  his  later  life  at  Deene,  where  he  and  Lady 
Cardigan  would  fill  the  house  with  their  friends  in  the  hunting 
and  shooting  season.  The  Hubert  de  Burghs  were  often  there, 
always  welcome  guests,  and  Mr.  Sylvester  was  always  ready 
at  short  notice  to  fill  a  vacant  place  at  the  table,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  absent  himself  when  required  without  taking  offence. 

Dear  Mr.  Sylvester  [wrote  Lord  Cardigan],  here  is  an  unlucky 

fact.  Lord  Canterbury188  has  just  arrived,  so  we  should  be  13. 

Could  you  get  some  dinner  at  home  and  come  in  immediately 

afterwards?  I  really  am  truly  sorry, 

Yours  truly, 

7i  o’clock,  Monday.  Cardigan. 

In  the  London  season  the  Cardigans  went  into  residence  in 
their  house  in  Portman  Square.  From  London  to  Cowes  was 
the  regular  routine  for  many  years. 

The  old  veteran  kept  up  his  autocratic  ways  to  the  end. 

Charles  John  Manners-Sutton,  2nd  Viscount  Canterbury  (1812-60).  He 
died  unmarried. 
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When  it  was  proposed  (as  was  afterwards  done)  to  hunt  the 
woodland  part  of  the  Pytchley  country  with  a  separate  pack, 
Lord  Cardigan  was  furious.  Appeals  from  G.  J.  Whyte-Melville, 
the  novelist  and  a  well-known  follower  of  the  Pytchley,  irom 
Anstruther-Thomson,  the  Master,  and  from  Lord  Spencer, 
were  unavailing. 

Speaking  of  your  woodlands  [wrote  Cardigan  to  Whyte-Mel¬ 
ville],  I  am  anxious  to  communicate  to  you  that  I  am  quite  deter¬ 
mined  to  do  everything  to  prevent  a  woodland  pack  being  kept. 

I  shall  not  allow  any  one  of  my  coverts  to  be  drawn  by  the  pro¬ 
posed  hounds  of  Mr.  Watson  [of  Rockingham  Castle],  and  shall 
consider  all  running  through  my  woods  or  over  my  lands  as  a 
trespass,  and  act  accordingly,  according  to  law. 

I  am  quite  serious  and  quite  determined  on  this  point,  and  I 
hope  you  will  let  it  be  known  before  the  necessary  arrangements 
are  made.  .  .  .  The  Pytchley  Hounds  are  the  proper  hounds  to 
hunt  the  Pytchley  country. 

Whyte-Melville  sent  the  letter  on  to  Thomson,  with  a  reference 

to  “our  impracticable  friend”.189 

Lord  Cardigan  was  at  this  time  of  his  life  “a  tall,  smart¬ 
looking  old  gentleman  with  a  long  white  moustache,  very  much 
waxed  at  the  ends.  He  had  rather  a  narrow  face  with  a  thin 
high-bridged  nose  and  piercing  bright  blue  eyes  .19°  A  glimpse 
of  him  in  his  latter  years  as  he  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  his 
dependants  is  afforded  by  the  reminiscences  of  “Old  Bob”,  his 
postilion  from  1858  to  1868.  Bob  as  an  old  man  used  to  be 
pumped  for  his  entertaining  memories  by  a  local  journalist, 
who  printed  them  in  the  Stamford  Mercury  after  the  death  of 
Lady  Cardigan. 

He  never  tired  of  recounting  his  experiences  on  many  a  furious 
ride  during  which  his  Lordship,  in  the  rocking  carriage,  passed 
a  running  comment  in  military  language,  punctuated  with  ex¬ 
pressions  consigning  the  post-boy’s  soul  (or  souls  if  there  weie  two 

of  them)  to  everlasting  torment. 

We  gathered  that  Lord  Cardigan  often  went  by  the  night  mail 
train  from  Leicester,  some  25  miles  from  his  seat,  Deene  Park. 
He  would  not  start  until  the  last  second  and  his  postilions  had  to 
make  up  lost  time  by  furious  riding.  His  own  horses  took  his 

189  It  was  not  until  1873  (five  years  after  Lord  Cardigan’s  death)  that  a  separate 

pack  of  hounds  to  hunt  the  woodlands  was  kept  at  Biigstock.  T. .  .  is  ovy 

of  the  Pytchley  Hunt,  p.  270. 

190  Lady  Augusta  Fane,  Chit-Chat. 
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cariiage  the  first  seven  mile  stage  to  Uppingham,  where  the 
change  horses  stood  harnessed,  and  with  traces  ready  to  hitch 
on  to  the  carriage :  the  landlord  of  the  Falcon  knew  his  Lordship. 

Though  on  the  next  stage  there  was  a  mile-long  steep  hill  with 
a  sharp  curve  half  way  down  it  and  a  brook  running  across  the 
foot  of  it,  no  allowance  was  made  for  this  by  his  Lordship. 

.  “What  about  Warley  Hill,  my  Lord.”  Bob  asked,  the  first 
time  he  was  postillion  for  that  journey.  “Gallop  down  it,  you 
(adjective )  fool.  If  I  am  not  afraid  to  risk  my  neck,  you  need  not 
mind  breaking  your  (adjective)  thing.” 

But,  I  say,  Bob,  one  of  us  would  inquire,  “were  you  not 
stopped  by  the  turnpike  gates?”  “Gates?  we  used  to  ’oiler  all  the 
last  mile  afore  we  got  to  ’em,  and  ’oiler  ‘pay  on  the  way  back’  as 
we  tore  through.  W  hen  we  got  to  Leicester  station,  the  train  ’ud 
be  standin’  a’most  ready  to  start;  the  Hearl  ’ud  take  his  ticket, 

shy  me  a  sovereign  to  pay  the  gates  and  share  the  change  with 
t’other  postboy”. 

“Did  he  ever  lose  the  train.  Bob?”  “Lose  it?  God!  he’d  a 

killed  us.  Why  it  was  alius — faster,  faster — an  on’y  two  minutes 
to  change  ’osses.” 


On  another  occasion  Bob  described  driving  Lord  and  Lady 
Cardigan  to  Rockingham  Flower  Show.191  With  his  usual  ! 
impatience  his  Lordship  shouted:  “Have  you  got  two  damned 
old  cows?— Faster !”  Bob  dug  in  his  spurs,  the  horses  swerved 
and  nearly  upset  the  carriage.  “Where  the  devil  are  you  going 
to?  ^shouted  Lord  Cardigan.  “To  ’ell,  my  Lord,  as  ’ard  as  I 
can,”  shouted  back  the  exasperated  Bob. 

The  Earl,  however,  had  his  more  serious  moments.  “I  hope, 
my  dear  Brudenell,”  his  sister,  Charlotte,  wrote  to  him  in  1866, ’ 
just  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  “that  you  are  thinking 
seriously  of  the  great  change  which  we  must  (at  our  age)  expect, 
and  flee  for  refuge  to  the  only  hope  set  before  us— the  Gospel  of 
Christ.” .  To  which  he  replied:  “I  assure  you,  I  think  much 

more  seriously  on  those  important  subjects  to  which  you  allude 
than  I  formerly  did.”192 

One  spring  day  in  1868,  the  Pytchley  hounds  met  at  Rock¬ 
ingham  Castle,  and  trotted  off  in  the  direction  of  Deene  to 
draw.  They  were  going  down  the  long  avenue  beyond  Gretton, 
when  Lord  Cardigan  rode  up  to  Mr.  Anstruther  Thomson,  and 
said:  “You  have  known  me  for  many  years.”  “Yes,  sir.” 


191  A  great  event  in  the  locality  and  which  has 

192  Bru.  MSS.,  N.  x,  48,  49. 


survived  two  world 


wars. 
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“I  have  always  been  a  very  healthy  man?”  “Yes,  sir.”  “Just 
now  I  had  a  fit  of  giddiness.  I’m  not  well,  I’m  going  home — 
good-bye,”  and  he  rode  slowly  away  towards  Deene.  About  an 
hour  later  he  came  back  with  his  mackintosh  on  and  said: 
“I  felt  better,  so  I  thought  I  would  come  out  for  a  little  while.” 

A  few  days  afterwards  (March  26th,  1868)  Lord  Cardigan 
was  out  riding  with  Lady  Cardigan  and  a  guest  when  a  groom 
came  to  meet  them  with  the  news  that  one  of  the  game-keepers 
had  been  killed  by  the  accidental  explosion  of  a  gun.  Lord 
Cardigan  immediately  rode  off  to  the  scene  of  the  tragedy. 
The  sight  of  a  corpse  is  said  to  have  exercised  a  strange  fascina¬ 
tion  over  him,  and  on  this  occasion  he  observed  that  he  had  seen 
gunshot  injuries  of  a  more  ghastly  character  in  the  Crimea. 
After  speaking  kindly  to  the  deceased’s  sister,  he  set  off  home 
at  a  gentle  trot.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Hall,  near 
the  entrance  to  the  village  by  the  road  from  Gretton,  he  met 
the  road-surveyor  with  whom  he  chatted  for  a  moment,  remark¬ 
ing  that  the  roads  were  in  much  better  order  and  did  not  shake 
the  carriage  about  as  they  used  to  do.  After  wishing  him  a 
friendly  good-day,  which  was  the  last  word  he  ever  spoke,  he 
rode  on.  A  minute  later  the  surveyor  heard  a  call  and  saw  a 
child  beckoning  to  him.  He  ran  down  the  road  and  saw  Lord 
Cardigan’s  horse  trotting  riderless  towards  the  Hall.  “He’s 
fallen  from  his  horse,”  said  the  child,  and  there  was  Lord 
Cardigan  lying  on  the  ground,  his  head  doubled  up  under  him. 
His  face  was  livid  and  he  foamed  at  the  mouth.  The  surveyor 
shouted  to  some  women  who  came  out  of  their  cottage  gardens, 
and  then  helped  the  Earl  to  his  feet  and  supported  him  for 
some  two  hundred  yards  towards  the  Hall.  Here  they  met  the 
carriage  which  had  been  hastily  put  to.  Lord  Cardigan  was 
driven  for  the  rest  of  the  way  and  carried  to  his  room.  Lady 
Cardigan  then  came  in.  Doctors  were  summoned  from  every 
direction — from  Weldon  and  Kings  Cliffe  and  Stamford  and 
London,  but  nothing  could  be  done.  He  never  spoke  again  and 
after  lingering  for  two  days,  died  at  11.30  on  the  morning  of 
Friday,  March  28th,  1868.  He  was  in  the  seventy-first  year  of 
his  age. 

His  widow  gave  him  a  funeral  worthy  of  the  renown  he  had 
won  in  that  glorious  twenty  minutes  of  his  life  in  the  Crimea. 
For  two  days  his  body  lay  in  state  in  the  ballroom  at  Deene,  the 
coffin,  draped  with  a  rich  pall  emblazoned  with  his  coat  of  arms, 
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resting  on  a  dais  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  At  each  corner 
stood  a  lighted  wax  candle  in  a  huge  silver  candlestick.  His 
coronet  and  crest,  embroidered  in  gold  and  silver  thread,  were 
displayed  on  banners.  His  peer’s  robes  together  with  the  Hussar 
uniform  which  he  had  worn  at  Balaclava,  his  busby,  sabre,  and 
the  regalia  of  his  orders  of  knighthood,  were  laid  upon  the 
coffin.  The  blinds  of  all  the  scores  of  windows  the  whole  length 
of  the  great  house  were  drawn  and  the  servants  flitted  silently 
about  in  the  semi-darkness.  In  the  ballroom  itself,  the  shutters 
were  closed,  the  walls  were  hung  with  black,  and  a  dim  light 
shone  from  a  few  oil  lamps.  Crowds  came,  some  out  of  curiosity, 
others  out  of  genuine  affection  and  respect,  to  do  honour  to  him 
whom  in  the  hour  of  death  all  were  ready  to  acknowledge  as  a 
hero,  and  nearly  two  thousand  persons  passed  silently  through 
the  ballroom  in  two  days. 

On  the  following  Monday  the  funeral  procession  was  formed 
in  the  courtyard.  A  hatchment  hung  over  the  great  oak  entrance 
door,  and  there  were  mutes  and  funereal  plumes.  The  coffin 
was  covered  with  crimson  velvet  and  furnished  with  handles, 
studs,  and  name-plate  all  of  silver-gilt.  Four  officers  of  the 
nth  Hussars  acted  as  pall-bearers.  In  front  of  the  procession 
walked  Mr.  Mathews,  Lord  Cardigan’s  valet,  holding  on  his 
outstretched  arms  the  Earl’s  coronet  on  a  crimson  cushion. 
Ronald,  the  favourite  charger  who  had  carried  his  master  down 
the  valley  of  death  at  Balaclava,  was  led,  “richly  caparisoned,” 
between  two  grooms,  immediately  behind  the  coffin.  “The 
presence  of  the  noble  animal,”  said  the  Northampton  Mercury , 
“was  a  most  touching  constituent  of  the  mournful  procession. 
It  moved  with  a  solemn  and  dignified  step,  as  if  with  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  occasion  and  of  its  significance  there  and  the 
recollections  it  invoked.”193  After  Ronald  came  the  family 
mourners,  with  broad  bands  of  crepe  round  their  high  chimney¬ 
pot  hats,  and  then,  two  and  two,  in  suits  of  decent  black,  walked 
sixty- two  farm  tenants  from  the  Northamptonshire,  Leicestershire 
and  Yorkshire  estates.  The  keepers  in  their  green  liveries  and 
the  bandsmen  of  Lord  Cardigan’s  private  band  brought  up  the 
rear.  All  were  men,  for  in  those  days  no  woman  ever  attended  a 
man’s  funeral.  Three  clergy  met  the  procession  at  the  church¬ 
yard  gate  and  preceded  it  into  the  church,  which  was  crowded 

193  The  story  goes  that  immediately  after  the  ceremony  Ronald  escaped  and 
galloped  round  the  park. 
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to  its  utmost  capacity  with  neighbours  from  all  over  the  county, 
relations  and  friends  from  far  and  near,  and  the  villagers  of 
Deene  and  Deenthorpe,  and  of  many  other  villages  on  the 
estate.  Those  who  could  not  get  into  the  church  stood  in 
respectful  silence  in  the  churchyard.  Never,  since  old  Judge 
Brudenell  first  came  to  Deene,  had  there  been  such  an  imposing 
and  magnificent  family  funeral. 

All  the  old  grudges  against  Lord  Cardigan  were  now  (at  least 
for  the  moment)  forgotten,  and  the  news  of  his  death  was 
received  with  general  regret.  Particular  feelings  of  sorrow  were 
aroused  in  his  old  regiment,  where  many  a  good  story  used  to 
be  related  of  him  by  the  senior  officers  who  had  served — and 
quarrelled— with  him  in  days  long  past.  “By  the  i  ith  Hussars,” 
says  the  regimental  history,  “his  name  will  long  be  cherished  as 
one  to  whom  the  interests  of  that  regiment  were  always  a 
primary  consideration,  and  under  whose  rule  a  very  high 
standard  of  perfection  was  attained.”194  In  the  obituary  notices 
in  the  newspapers  his  troubled  and  stormy  career  was  sum¬ 
marised,  but  time  had  softened  the  bitter  controversies  of  his 
early  life  and  the  general  feeling  was  one  of  pride  in  the  man 
who  at  the  age  of  three  score  years  and  ten  still  rode  straight  to 
hounds  and  who,  though  he  was  sometimes  late  in  turning  up 
for  a  battle,  had  borne  himself  with  such  magnificent  courage  in 
the  only  war  in  which  he  had  the  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
himself.  “Old  war-worn  veterans  mourn  for  the  stern  com¬ 
mander  who  never  shirked  a  duty,  for  the  staunch  comrade 
who  never  failed  a  friend.  Young  rising  soldiers  are  sad  to 
think  that  their  ideal  has  been  quenched,  that  their  hero  too 
has  vanished  like  another,”  wrote  Whyte- Melville.  “His 


personal  gallantry  at  Balaclava,”  said  The  Times ,  “will  long  be 
remembered  when  the  controversy  as  to  the  mistaken  order  in 
obedience  to  which  he  led  the  charge  in  the  teeth  of  the 
enemy’s  guns  is  forgotten.”195  The  Northampton  Mercury ,  his  life¬ 
long  opponent  in  the  political  field,  with  sturdy  consistency 
damned  him  with  faint  praise : 


Half  at  least  of  the  memorable  commendation  of  the  Chevalier 
Bayard  applies  also  to  Lord  Cardigan ;  he  was  eminently 
‘ sans  peur\ 


194  G.  T.  Williams,  History  of  the  nth  Hussars ,  p.  305. 
196  March  30th,  1868. 
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It  is  hardly  for  a  civilian  and  a  woman  at  that,  to  pronounce 
judgment  on  Cardigan’s  military  achievements,  but  no  one  who 
has  carefully  studied  the  original  documents  but  will  be  shocked 
at  the  prejudiced  and  inaccurate  account  of  him  in  the  Diction¬ 
ary  of  National  Biography.  The  fact  is  that  his  personal  unpopu¬ 
larity  prevented  him  from  ever  getting  unprejudiced  considera¬ 
tion.  Fortescue’s  criticism  that  he  <cseems  to  have  been  only  a 
better  kind  of  sergeant-major”,196  is  a  curious  statement  in  view 
of  his  comment  on  the  previous  page : 

The  really  remarkable  thing  is,  not  that  the  squadrons  (at 
Balaclava)  should  have  ridden  through  such  a  fire  without 
flinching,  but  that  the  remnant  left  at  the  end  should  still  have 
been  under  perfect  control,  ready  to  charge  bodies  of  five  times 
their  strength  both  after  the  capture  of  the  battery  and  during 
their  retreat. 

No  one  can  defend  Lord  Cardigan’s  acts  of  cruelty  and  injustice, 
but  who  can  say,  when  it  came  to  the  test,  that  his  system  of 
training  and  his  leadership  were  not  triumphantly  vindicated? 
To  the  general  public,  Lord  Cardigan  quickly  became  a 
legendary  figure,  but  Lady  Augusta  Fane  tells  us  that  when  she 
used  to  stay  at  Deene  thirty  years  after  his  death,  “he  was  still 
spoken  of  by  the  villagers  with  love  and  respect  as  though  he 
were  alive.” 

After  Lord  Cardigan’s  funeral,  the  members  of  the  family 
walked  across  to  the  Hall  where  the  terms  of  the  will  were 
disclosed.  The  executors  were  George,  Viscount  Curzon,  the 
testator’s  nephew  and  eldest  son  of  Earl  Howe,  the  Honble.  John 
\  ivian,  and  Mr.  Barwell  Ewins  Bennett  of  Marston  Trussell 
Hall,  who  was  Lord  Cardigan’s  agent.  Hubert  de  Burgh  was 
to  have  £7,000  and  his  wife  an  annuity  of  £100  (instead,  said 
the  will,  of  the  £200  annuity  he,  Lord  Cardigan,  had  promised 
her  by  letter).  Gallant,  the  butler,  was  left  an  annuity  of  £150, 
and  the  groom  (James  Morgan),  the  coachman  (James  Comp¬ 
ton),  and  the  gardener  each  had  £100  a  year  for  life.  Lord 
Westmorland  received  a  bequest  of  £5,000.  Subject  to  these 
and  other  legacies,  Lord  Cardigan’s  estates  of  25,000  acres 
in  Northamptonshire,  Leicestershire  and  Yorkshire,  the  rental 
of  which  had  been  officially  estimated  five  years  previously  at 
£35>000)  he  bequeathed  to  his  widow  for  life  with  remainder 

190  History  of  the  British  Army,  xiii,  p.  108. 
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on  her  death  to  his  cousin  and  godson,  Robert  Thomas 
Brudenell-Bruce,  fourth  and  youngest  son  of  Lord  Ernest 
Brudenell-Bruce,  afterwards  third  Marquess  of  Ailesbury. 
The  heir  was  then  a  young  naval  officer  serving  on  board  his 
ship  in  the  West  Indies. 

Robert,  who  was  second  cousin  once  removed  to  the  seventh 
Earl  of  Cardigan,  was  descended  in  the  male  line  from  Thomas 
Bruce  Brudenell,  fourth  and  youngest  son  of  George,  third 
Earl  of  Cardigan,  by  Elizabeth  Bruce,  daughter  of  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Ailesbury.  This  Thomas  Brudenell,  owing  to  the  death 
without  male  heir  of  Lord  Ailesbury’s  only  son,  succeeded  to 
the  Ailesbury  estates  in  Wiltshire  and,  by  special  remainder, 
to  the  barony  of  Bruce.  He  assumed  the  surname  of  Bruce  in 
addition  to  that  of  Brudenell  and  was  later  created  Earl  of 
Ailesbury  by  George  III,  as  related  above.  On  the  death  of 
his  great-nephew,  James,  seventh  Earl  of  Cardigan,  the  Cardi¬ 
gan  Earldom  descended  to  Thomas’s  grandson,  the  second 
Marquess  of  Ailesbury,  as  next  heir  male.  This  Lord  Ailesbury 
was  childless  and  was  succeeded  as  third  Marquess  of  Ailes¬ 
bury  and  ninth  Earl  of  Cardigan  by  his  brother,  Lord  Ernest 
Brudenell-Bruce. 

While  the  young  sailor  was  thousands  of  miles  away  and  as 
yet  in  ignorance  of  his  cousin’s  death  and  all  that  it  meant  to 
him,  one  of  his  relations  was  discussing  his  prospects  with 
another  guest  as  they  paced  up  and  down  the  south  terrace  at 
Deene  Hall  just  after  Lord  Cardigan’s  funeral.  Unfortunately 
Lady  Cardigan’s  windows  were  just  above  them,  and  she  over¬ 
heard  the  remark:  “Anyhow,  Bob  won’t  have  to  wait  very 
long.”197  From  that  moment  she  determined  to  outlive  him, 
and  in  this  she  succeeded  by  a  margin  of  three  years,  for  after 
waiting  for  forty-four  years  for  his  inheritance,  Lord  Robert 
predeceased  her  in  1912. 


197  In  her  book,  My  Recollections,  p.  1 1 1,  Lady  Cardigan  gives  a  slightly  different 
version.  According  to  her,  Lord  Ernest  Bruce,  Robert’s  uncle,  said  to  her  brother, 
Colonel  de  Horsey,  after  the  will  had  been  read,  “Well,  it’s  a  good  thing  for 
Robert,  as  Lady  Cardigan  won’t  last  long.”  Robert  received  the  news  of  his  being 
left  Lord  Cardigan’s  heir  on  April  ist,  and  the  story  goes  that  his  remark  was: 
“I  wonder  if  this  is  an  April  Fool.”  As  he  never  succeeded  to  Deene,  perhaps  he 
was  not  far  wrong. 
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I 

AN  AMAZING  ADVENTURE 

IT  now  remains  to  bring  before  the  reader  of  these  chronicles 
an  impression  of  the  last  Countess  of  Cardigan  to  reign  at 
Deene,  and  in  this  the  writer  is  at  some  advantage  for  she 
once  saw  her  in  the  flesh.  The  occasion  was  at  a  great  ball  at 
Apethorpe  Hall  given  by  Lord  (or  Mr.  as  he  then  was)  and  Lady 
Violet  Brassey,  a  year  or  two  before  the  first  world  war. 
Instead  of  “Come  and  have  an  ice”,  the  young  people  said  to 
each  other  between  the  dances,  “Come  and  look  at  Lady 
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Cardigan.”  And  there,  in  a  room  on  the  first  floor,  near  to  the 
long  oak-panelled  gallery  lined  with  suits  of  armour  gleaming 
in  the  light  of  a  thousand  wax  candles,  where  the  dancing  took 
place — there  sat  the  old  lady  ensconced  on  a  sofa,  presenting  a 
truly  extraordinary  spectacle.  Surely  never  off  a  pantomime 
stage  had  so  strange  a  figure  ever  been  seen.  She  was  then 
approaching  ninety,  arrayed  in  the  red  velvet,  ermine-trimmed 
robes  of  a  peeress,  her  wrinkles  miraculously  concealed,  her 
cheeks  heavily  rouged  and  powdered,  and  on  her  head  an 
enormous  wig  of  golden  curls,  decorated  in  front  (though  slightly 
to  one  side)  with  a  huge  red  artificial  rose.  Her  hand  rested  on 
an  ebony  stick.  She  was  the  sight  of  the  evening,  and  as  the 
one  thing  she  loved  above  all  others  was  to  attract  attention, 
she  no  doubt  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  delighted  stares  of  the  ill- 
mannered  young  people  who  crowded  round  her  whenever 

there  was  a  pause  in  the  music. 

Lady  Cardigan’s  first  impulse  after  she  had  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  her  husband’s  death,  was  to  erect  a  memorial 
worthy  of  his  renown  and  fit  to  set  beside  the  beautiful  tomb  of 
his  ancestor  Sir  Robert  Brudenell.  She  therefore  summoned 
to  Deene  the  German  sculptor,  Johann  Erasmus  Boehm  (later 
Sir  Edgar  Boehm),  who  had  recently  arrived  in  England,  and 
who  was  then  at  work  in  the  county  on  equestrian  statuettes  of 
Lady  Spencer  and  of  Mr.  Anstruther-Thomson,  Master  of  the 
Pytchley  Hounds.  Boehm  found  Lady  Cardigan  the  most 
charming  of  all  hostesses”,  and  he  executed  for  her  in  white 
marble  two  life-sized  recumbent  effigies,  one  of  Lord  Cardigan 
and  one  of  herself.1  These  were  completed  in  1869  and  placed 
on  Lord  Cardigan’s  tomb  in  the  south  aisle  of  Deene  church. 
The  Countess  is  portrayed  with  her  eyes  open,  gazing  at  the 
sleeping  figure  of  her  husband,  and  round  the  sides  of  the  tomb 
are  carved  scenes  of  his  interminable  exploits  in  the  Crimea. 
The  “restoration”  of  Deene  church  was  carried  out  at  the  same 
time  as  part  of  the  memorial  to  Lord  Cardigan,  and  was  paid 
for,  with  the  consent  of  the  heir,  out  of  trust  funds  belonging  to 
the  estate.  The  architect  employed  was  Mr.  George  Frederick 
Bodley.  As  so  often  happened  when  there  was  money  to  spend 
on  church  fabrics  in  the  nineteenth  century,  much  of  the 
medieval  detail  and  character  of  the  building  was  destroyed. 

1 J.  Anstruther-Thomson,  Eighty  Tears  Reminiscences ,  I,  pp.  36i“3-  In  adj*ltlon 
to  the  effigies  for  the  tomb,  Boehm  executed  a  white  marble  bust  ol  Lady  Cardigan, 
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It  was  said  of  Lady  Cardigan  by  one  of  her  friends  that  she 
had  a  happy  nature  and  a  great  capacity  for  enjoyment.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that,  these  acts  of  piety  accom¬ 
plished,  she  would  remain  for  long  in  dull  seclusion  at  Deene, 
and  she  soon  resumed  her  social  routine  and  became  a  con¬ 
spicuous  figure  on  her  own  account  in  the  gay  life  of  the 
Victorian  era,  which  an  ultra-respectable  Court,  backed  with 
the  full  force  of  public  opinion,  was  powerless  to  suppress. 

She  resumed  the  usual  round  of  London,  Cowes,  Newmarket, 
Deene,  Melton,  and  back  again  to  Deene,  entertaining  largely 
in  her  house  in  Portman  Square  when  in  London,  and  filling 
Deene  week  after  week  with  huge  parties  of  her  hunting  and 
racing  friends.  Perhaps  a  little  over-conscious  of  her  charms  and 
the  dangers  of  her  position  as  an  attractive  widow — she  was  in 
the  middle  forties — she  was  careful  to  provide  herself  with  a 
chaperone  in  the  person  of  Miss  Hill  (the  daughter  of  a  Leicester¬ 
shire  clergyman)  who  stayed  with  her  when  she  was  at  Deene. 

Thoughts  of  a  second  husband  soon  filled  her  mind,  and, 
financially,  of  course,  she  was  a  great  catch.  Needy  adventurers 
probably  attempted  to  win  her  hand,  and  she  afterwards 
boasted  that  she  had  had  many  good  offers  in  the  few  years 
after  Lord  Cardigan’s  death,  but  none  of  them  was  exactly 
what  she  wanted.  What  did  she  want?  More  than  anything, 
it  seems,  to  recover  an  assured  position  in  society,  no  longer  to 
be  an  outcast,  living  on  the  fringe  of  respectability,  shunned  by 
her  social  equals  and  looked  down  upon  by  her  social  inferiors, 
galled  continually  by  the  feeling  that  her  own  servants  were 
quite  aware  that  her  carriage  never  drew  up  to  the  doors  of 
certain  great  houses  in  London,  above  all,  by  her  inability  to 
obtain  an  entree  to  the  Court.  Her  only  chance  of  escaping  from 
all  this  was  to  make  the  right  kind  of  marriage,  and  so  Lady 
Cardigan  embarked  on  an  amazing  adventure. 

Lord  Cardigan  had  been  dead  for  five  years.  Time  was 
getting  on  and  she  had  passed  her  forty-eighth  birthday.  Next 
to  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Prime  Minister,  whose  first  administra¬ 
tion  was  drawing  to  a  close,  the  most  famous  man  in  the  king¬ 
dom  was  his  great  opponent,  Mr.  Benjamin  Disraeli,  who  had 
already  held  office  as  Prime  Minister  in  1868.  The  year  was 
*873  and  he  was  in  deep  mourning  for  his  wife,  not  two  months 
dead.  He  was  sixty-nine.  Lady  Cardigan  had  known  him 
slightly  for  some  time,  though  she  was  in  a  very  different  set. 
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He  was  attracted,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  she  most  certainly 
gave  him  the  flattery  and  most  probably  also  the  sympathy  of 
which  he  was  in  such  sore  need.  Perhaps  he  found  in  her 
advances,  for  she  seems  always  to  have  taken  the  initiative, 
some  amusement  and  distraction  from  his  private  grief;  it  was 
certainly  romantic  and  not  a  little  fantastic  that  he  should  be 
wooed  by  a  rich  Countess.  To  some  extent  he  no  doubt 
encouraged  her,  for  they  must  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  each 
other  in  the  late  winter  and  spring  of  that  year.  He  would  go 
to  see  her  during  the  day,  and  sometimes  dine  with  her  quietly 
in  Portman  Square.  In  February,  apparently,  they  started  to 
correspond,  for  he  seems  to  have  kept  all  her  letters,2  even 
cursory  notes  sent  round  to  his  hotel  by  hand  inviting  him  to 
dine — those  ingeniously  folded  little  three-cornered  notes  so  be¬ 
loved  of  Victorian  ladies — and  the  first  of  the  series  is  dated  Feb¬ 
ruary  ioth.  Unfortunately  his  answers  have  been  destroyed3 
but  that  he  did  answer  is  clear  from  her  letters  to  him.  She 
hoped  he  would  come  some  day  to  Deene;  she  was  going  to 
Newmarket  with  her  uncle  Admiral  Rous  (a  great  figure  in  the 
racing  world) .  The  letter  began:  “Dear  Mr.  D’lsraeli”  (she 
always  spelt  his  name  thus)  and  ended : 

Besides  our  friendship  I  look  upon  myself  as  one  of  your  flock 
considering  Lord  Cardigan  spent  £50,000  on  the  Conservative 
cause. 

Yours  ever  sincerely, 

Adeline  Cardigan. 

So  they  were  already  friends.  Within  the  next  few  days  she 
quickened  the  pace,  perhaps  because  February  14th  was 
St.  Valentine’s  Day.  On  the  evening  of  the  13th  she  sent  round 
to  Edwards’  Hotel  where  he  had  been  living  since  the  death  of 
his  wife,  a  little  bust  of  herself — the  model  for  the  life-sized 
one  in  white  marble  executed  for  her  by  Boehm.  She  sent  him 
later  from  Deene  two  carte-de-visite  photographs  of  this  marble 
bust,  for  which  she  told  him  she  was  “modelled — a  very  dis¬ 
agreeable  process  of  hot  plaster  all  over  the  face  and  shoulders.” 
Nothing  more  until  March  3rd  when  apparently  he  had 

2  These  letters  are  now  owned  by  the  National  Trust  and  are  kept  at  Hughenden 
Manor,  Bucks.  The  reference  is  Box  XVI,  Bundle  1.  The  year-dates  are  seldom 
given  and  have  been  recovered  from  the  postmarks  on  the  envelopes. 

3  “She  told  me  once  that  she  had  not  kept  any  of  Lord  B.’s  letters,  but  that 
may  or  may  not  be  true.”  W.  F.  Monypenny  to  Lord  Knollys,  Dec.  1st,  1909 
(R.A./X.  33/343).  No  letters  from  Lord  Beaconsfield  have  been  found  at  Deene. 
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written  suggesting  a  visit  to  Deene.  Much  as  she  would  have 
liked  to  say  yes,  she  was  determined  to  act  with  the  utmost 
discretion,  and  wrote : 

Much  as  I  should  like  to  see  you  here,  I  doubt  whether  it  would 
be  wise  so  soon  for  you  after  last  December,  and  certainly  not 
wise  for  me  as  whether  we  were  alone  or  not  people  are  sure  to 
know  you  have  been  to  Deene  and  H.M.  [Her  Majesty]  would  be 
shocked !  Let  me  know  what  you  think.  At  all  events  “ Plaisir 
dejfere  n’est  pas  perdu ”,  and  a  little  later,  say  at  Whitsuntide, 
you  could  visit  me  at  Deene  I  should  think  with  all  convenance. 

Believe  me,  Always  yours  most  sincerely, 

Adeline  Cardigan. 

Did  Mr.  Disraeli  reply,  and  what  did  he  think?  And  what  were 
his  feelings  when  two  days  later  (the  postmark  is  March  5th)  he 
received  the  following  letter. 

There  is  no  formal  address;  she  plunged  straight  in  and 
committed  herself  beyond  recall : 

It  is  because  you  are  most  dear  to  me  that  at  the  present  time  I 
fly  from  you,  though  I  could  hardly,  as  you  know,  in  the  present 
state  of  my  house  remain  in  it.  [The  decorators  were  in  Portman 
Square.]  The  greater  the  person  is  in  position  such  as  yours  the 
more  apt  is  the  world  to  misconstrue  what  one  does. 

When  one  cares  but  little  about  a  person  it  hardly  matters  what 
misconstruction  is  put,  but  if  one  is  embued  with  a  great  affection 
and  admiration  for  a  person  like  yourself  it  is  hard  to  have  idle 
gossips  saying  this  and  that  which  they  ought  not  to  say.  My 
sympathy  is  ever  yours.  I  should  like  indeed  to  become  your 
secretary.  I  could  work  well  and  hard  if  not  too  long  at  a  time. 

If  I  am  bright  it  is  that  I  was  fed  on  your  bright  and  charming 
creations  in  my  childhood — the  only  authors  I  ever  cared  for 
were  yourself  and  Lord  Lytton.  .  .  . 

She  wrote  him  two  letters  on  March  13th  and  two  on  the 
15th,  telling  him  of  her  occupations — her  hunting — raving 
about  her  “cottage”  (Rose  Cottage)  at  Cowes,  and  in  the  last 
she  said : 

My  dear  and  charming  friend,  everything  you  write  and  say  to 
me  is  sacred  and  unrevealed  to  any.  I  have  lived  as  it  were  in 
you  since  last  week  and  wished  myself  much  that  night  at  the 
House  to  witness  your  triumph. 4a 

4a  On  March  13th  Gladstone’s  government  was  defeated  by  3  votes  on  the  Irish 
University  Bill,  after  a  speech  by  Disraeli, 
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On  the  13th  she  had  written:  C{ Je  vous  embrasse  mon  aimable 
ami”  It  is  impossible  not  to  draw  the  deduction  that  he  was 
at  least  to  some  extent  encouraging  her. 

If  he  could  not  or  would  not  come  and  see  her  houses  for 
himself  she  must  let  him  know  what  they  were  really  like,  and 
on  March  1 7th  she  sent  him  a  photograph  of  Rose  Cottage. 
This  was  followed  up  two  days  later  by  a  letter  from  Deene, 
for  it  has  the  Oundle  postmark,  but  is  written  on  her  Cowes 
notepaper,  heavily  embossed  in  gold  with  the  sea-horse  over 
the  letters  R.S.Y.C. 

Thursday,  in  bed. 

My  dear  Mr.  DTsraeli  .  .  .  [She  discusses  the  question  of  bad 
temper  at  some  length] . 

For  my  part  I  do  not  mind  temper  in  a  man,  whether  violent 
or  sullen.  I  have  had  a  trial  such  as  no  woman  ever  had,  and  I 
take  no  merit  to  myself  to  have  turned  away  wrath  with  a  soft 
answer,  because  I  am  born  with  a  fine  temper.  .  .  .  The  fact  of 
having  a  good  temper  conduced  to  my  ten  years  happiness  in 
married  life.  I  found  out  the  great  secret  was  never  to  answer  unless 
kindly,  and  the  first  Lady  C.  retorted  witheringly,  so  of  course  life 
was  a  torture  ...  I  am  sure  you  think  I  look  tempestuous,  but 
I  am  not  so  .  .  . 

God  bless  you,  Yours  most  sincerely, 

A.  Cardigan. 

In  the  next  two  letters  she  described  a  day  with  the  Quorn,  and 
gave  an  account  of  Melton  Steeple  Chases  and  then  on  April 
1 2th  she  wrote  from  Deene : 

Perhaps  you  will  think  it  odd  my  going  to  Newmarket,  but 
remember  my  position — rich,  desceuvree ,  alone  in  the  world  and 
completely  indifferent  to  every  body  and  everything  except  yourself. 
I  like  moving  about  and  seeing  people  and  am  perhaps  fond  of 
admiration — a  very  safe  thing  for  myself  who  am  cold  and  look 
the  contrary. 

Living  alone  here  with  Miss  Hill  is  a  bore,  everything  alone 
is  a  bore,  so  I  have  become  restless  and  fond  of  excitement  for 
want  of  a  real  excitation  to  keep  me  happy  and  occupied  at  home, 
— and  such  a  beautiful  home  as  mine  is !  I  am  longing  for  you  to 
see  it. 

I  have  a  host  of  people  coming  the  end  of  next  week  for  a  few 
days  .  .  .  Can  you  and  will  you  come  to  Deene  on  Saturday  the 
3  of  May?  I  shall  be  alone  for  the  first  time  since  I  came  here, 
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and  we  might  pass  an  agreeable  Sunday  and  the  country  will 
then  be  looking  lovely  with  lilacs  and  laburnums  and  every  kind 
of  spring  tree  and  flower.  I  wish  you  could.  I  want  you  to  see 
Deene  en  beau ,  though  knowing  you  as  I  do,  I  am  sure  if  you  liked 
me  it  would  be  for  myself. 

Yours  ever  sincerely, 

Adeline  Cardigan. 

The  next  day  she  posted  to  him  two  large  photographs  of 
Deene  and  one  of  a  painting  of  herself  with  James  Compton, 
both  on  horse-back.  He  was,  she  explained,  “an  old  groom  of 
Lord  Cardigan  who  has  [sic]  lived  40  years  in  his  service  and 
is  a  good  pilot  across  country”.  Again  she  pressed  Mr.  Disraeli 
to  come  and  stay,  as  she  did  a  few  days  later  (April  23rd)  in  a 
letter  enclosing  another  photograph  of  Deene  Hall.  The  next 
letter  was  from  Newmarket  on  the  29th,  and  on  May  5th  she 
was  in  London  and  sent  him  an  invitation  to  dinner. 

May  1 2th,  and  back  at  Deene.  It  was  now  just  on  five  months 
since  the  death  of  Lady  Beaconsfield ;  she  thought  it  was  time 
Mr.  Disraeli  began  to  cheer  up,  and  she  hoped  he  would  come 
to  some  of  her  big  dinner  parties  as  well  as  to  quiet  ones. 
“My  dear  and  charming  friend,”  she  addressed  him,  telling 
him  she  was  taking  all  her  plate  to  London,  and  should  “then 
be  able  to  give  some  large  dinners,” 

and  I  wish  [she  continued],  you  would  help  me  to  ask  the  right 
people,  my  friends  being  mostly  a  racing  and  hunting  lot !  .  .  . 
My  chief  pleasure  in  coming  to  London  is  to  see  you. 

Here,  she  told  him,  her  chief  amusements  were  the  opera,  the 
French  play,  and  riding  in  the  Park.  A  few  days  later  she 
was  at  Newmarket  for  a  race-meeting,  but  soon  back  at  Deene 
where  she  found  the  housekeeper  dead  drunk  on  her  arrival 
( 1 9th) .  However,  in  a  couple  of  days  (May  21st),  she  wrote 
expressing  her  pleasure  at  the  thought  of  seeing  him  at  Deene 
on  June  4th,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  visit  ever  materi¬ 
alised.  Dizzy  was  unwell  at  the  end  of  the  month  and  on 
May  30th  she  wrote : 

My  dearest  Friend,  I  am  anxious  to  know  how  you  are.  Pray 
tell  me.  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  you  being  suffering,  and  wish 
I  could  be  with  you  to  help  you  in  a  thousand  little  things.  I  am 
sure  I  should  make  a  capital  secretary  ...  I  feel  dreadfully 
lonely  .  .  .  God  bless  you. 
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There  is  now  a  pause  in  the  correspondence.  For  the  last  two 
or  three  months  she  had  hardly  ever  let  a  week  go  by  without 
writing  at  least  once.  She  had  plied  him  with  flattery,  with 
unmistakable  assurances  of  affection  and  devotion,  she  had 
told  him  of  her  good  temper,  she  had  tempted  him  with  the 
grandeur  and  beauties  of  Deene,  and  with  her  great  wealth, 
she  had  appealed  to  his  sense  of  pity  in  describing  her  loneliness 
which  surely  he  above  all  people  could  understand,  and  yet  he 
made  no  move.  And  then,  suddenly,  about  the  middle  of 
June,  1873,  she  received  from  Mr.  Disraeli  the  following  letter, 
which  survives  at  Hughenden  in  a  heavily  corrected  pencilled 
draft  on  a  half  sheet  of  notepaper  edged  with  nearly  half  an 
inch  of  black : 

We  are  such  old  friends  and  I  trust  long  may  remain  so,  that  I 
would  fain  hope  you  will  not  misinterpret  my  suggestion,  that  at 
present  it  would  be  better  that  we  should  not  meet. 

Somebody — it  may  be  one  who  supposes  he  is  a  friend  to  you 
and  to  myself — seems  strongly  interested  in  all  we  say  or  do,  and 
has  brought  some  results  which  in  my  present  position  are  in¬ 
expressibly  painful  to  me. 

It  is  hard  on  one  who  refrains  altogether  from  general  society 
that  he  should  be  deprived  of  the  solacing  distraction  of  a  valued 
friendship,  but  this  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  I  have  been 
obliged  to  forego  for  a  time  the  companionship  of  those  whom  I 
esteem  and  regard. 

What  must  the  great  man’s  feelings  have  been  when  he  received 
Lady  Cardigan’s  reply? 

Sunday  morning. 

My  dearest  friend, 

Had  I  not  read  your  letter  yesterday  I  was  going  to  say  much 
the  same,  but  with  additions,  and  as  I  shall  not  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you,  I  must  write  and  speak  no  longer  in  parables. 

I  never  say  what  I  do  not  mean,  language  with  me  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  conceal  my  thoughts,  for  several  years  past  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  what  was  my  earnest  wish  should  circumstances 
favour  the  accomplishment  of  my  desires. 

I  have  been  for  five  years  a  widow,  I  have  had  twelve  offers  of 
marriage  since  Lord  Cardigan’s  death,  but  I  had  long  since 
settled  in  my  own  mind  that  there  was  only  one  union  which 
would  to  me  secure  happiness,  comfort,  and  the  realisation  of  my 
most  ambitious  hopes. 

This  idea  of  mine  I  have  expressed  at  times  before  it  was  pos- 
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sible,  but  rarely  since.  I  believe  it  to  be  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  in 
general  and  in  my  own  and  my  husband’s  family  an  idea  that  our 
real  friends  consider  most  excellent,  in  a  moral,  political,  sensible 
and  practical  view,  and  one  that  would  [here  in  her  agitation  the 
Countess  has  omitted  her  verb,  which  we  suggest  was  “unite”] 
the  greatest  man  we  have  in  services  and  intellect  with  the 
wealthiest  relict  of  the  staunchest  Conservative  Peer  that  ever 
lived  and  one  who  would  gladly  devote  her  existence  to  the 
happiness  and  glory  of  that  man. 

This  is  the  view  the  world  takes  of  such  an  alliance  and  I  can 
only  answer  for  the  truth  in  my  view  of  the  subject. 

You  have  now  been  six  months  a  widower,  life  is  short  and  the 
world  takes  you  to  be  in  half  mourning,  altho’  God  knows  one’s 
heart  mourns  long  after  the  weeds  have  been  laid  aside,  and  my 
dearest  what  I  wished  to  say  is  that  if  you  sympathise  with  my 
idea,  if  you  think  I  could  make  you  happy,  why  instead  of  our 
leading  miserable  lives  apart  should  we  not  let  it  be  understood 
that  such  a  thing  is  possible,  and  then  see  as  much  of  each  other 
as  possible  and  be  a  comfort  to  each  other — at  the  end  of  next 
November  relapse  quietly  into  man  and  wife  and  after  passing 
December  and  January  with  our  mutual  friends  at  Deene  sur¬ 
rounded  with  every  joy  and  luxury  return  in  February  to  London 
together  in  greatness  and  glory. 

Think  well  over  my  profraunce  [profrance?]  and  let  me  know  in 
a  few  days  when  you  have  had  time  to  think  it  all  over  if  you 
like  it. 


Yrs.  ever, 

A.  Cardigan.413 


If  Mr.  Disraeli  answered  this  letter,  he  kept  no  copy  of  his 
reply.  As  for  Lady  Cardigan,  foiled  in  her  attempt  to  go  to 
Court  as  the  future  Prime  Minister’s  wife,  she  did  not  despair. 
Vowing  vengeance  in  her  heart,  two  months  later  she  wrote  to 
him  again : 

Portman  Square,  August  26  [1873] 

Dear  Mr.  D’lsraeli, 

You  have  always  taken  so  kind  an  interest  in  my  welfare  that 
I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  on  Thursday  next  I  am 
to  be  married  to  the  Comte  de  Lancastre  .  .  .  [Here  she  gives 
particulars  of  his  position  in  the  world.]  My  family  are  all  very 

4b  As  Disraeli’s  draft  letter  is  undated,  and  Lady  Cardigan’s  is  only  dated 
“Sunday  morning”  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that  they  are  here  given  in  the 
correct  order.  It  is  possible,  but  not,  I  think,  likely,  that  Disraeli’s  letter  was  in 
reply  to  Lady  Cardigan’s  proposal. 
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much  pleased  and  attend  me  to  the  church  on  the  day  fixed,  after 

which  we  are  going  to  Deene  for  the  honeymoon. 

Believe  me,  dear  Mr.  DTsraeli, 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

Adeline  L.  M.  Cardigan. 

Though  of  course  Lady  Cardigan  never  forgave  Disraeli,  she 
thought  it  in  her  interest  to  keep  on  terms  with  him,  and  tried 
hard  after  her  marriage  to  get  him  to  persuade  the  Queen  to 
let  her  come  to  Court.  She  may  have  felt  that  she  held  letters 
from  him  that  he  would  not  like  to  be  made  public,  but  doubt¬ 
less  remembered  that  even  less  would  she  like  him  to  publish 
those  she  had  written  to  him.  She  waited,  therefore,  until  he 
was  dead  before  she  told  her  friends  that  she  had  rejected  a 
proposal  of  marriage  from  him.  She  must  often  have  wondered 
what  he  had  done  with  her  letters,  which  were  within  an  ace 
of  being  destroyed  after  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  death,  when  Lord 
Rowton,5  to  whom  he  had  bequeathed  all  his  papers,  was 
going  through  his  correspondence.  The  large  black-edged 
envelope  in  which  they  were  kept  which  is  still  in  the  portfolio 
with  the  letters,  has  on  it  in  pencil :  “Not  to  be  kept.”  After  this 
is  a  “?”  and  after  the  query:  “Yes,  for  a  reason.  R.”  These 
notes  have  all  been  crossed  through  and  underneath  is 
written : 

“Letters  from  Lady  Cardigan 

Keep  during  the  writer’s  life. 

- told  me  ten  years  back  that  she  had  refused  Ld.  B’s 

offer  of  marriage! ! !  R  19 [03]”. 

Lady  Cardigan,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  consummated  her 
revenge  by  broadcasting  to  the  world  in  her  book  of  Remini¬ 
scences  an  offensive  account  of  Disraeli,  of  his  alleged  proposal, 
and  of  how  she  consulted  the  Prince  of  Wales  (later  King 
Edward  VII)  who  advised  her  to  reject  him.6  Her  book  was 
published  in  1909.  The  King  caused  inquiries  to  be  made  by 
his  Private  Secretary,  Lord  Knollys,  of  Mr.  Monypenny,  then 
in  Scotland  at  work  on  his  biography  of  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
Mr.  Monypenny  had  Lady  Cardigan’s  letters  with  him  and 
sent  three  of  them  to  Lord  Knollys  including  her  proposal  to 

6  Montagu  William  Lowry  Corry,  afterwards  Lord  Rowton  (1838-1903)  was 
Disraeli’s  private  secretary. 

6  My  Recollections ,  pp.  142,  143.  King  Edward  afterwards  denied  that  any  such 
conversation  had  taken  place.  Monypenny  &  Buckle,  Life  of  Disraeli,  V,  p.  258//. 
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Dizzy,  to  show  to  the  Prince,  who  must  have  been  vastly 
amused  to  read  them.  Monypenny  said  that  he  had  discussed 
with  Lord  Rothschild  the  propriety  of  publicly  challenging  her 
story,7  but  they  had  decided  to  leave  her  alone. 

11 

COUNTESS  DE  LANCASTRE 

Lady  Cardigan’s  marriage  to  Don  Antonio  Manuelo,  Count 
de  Lancastre,  a  Portuguese  gentleman  whose  acquaintance  she 
had  made  in  Paris,  took  place  on  August  28th,  1873,  at  the 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  King  Street,  off  Portman  Square, 
the  bride  wearing  a  white  satin  dress.  The  Count  claimed 
descent  from  John  of  Gaunt,  but  Lord  Lytton  told  General 
Sir  Arthur  Ponsonby,  Private  Secretary  to  Queen  Victoria, 
that  the  claim  was  “very  shadowy”.8 

The  happy  couple  wound  up  their  honeymoon  with  a  sort  of 
royal  progress  to  the  Yorkshire  estates.  They  drove  over  from 
Harrogate  in  a  chariot  and  four  with  outriders  andwere  received 
at  the  ruins  of  Kirkstall  Abbey  with  a  salute  of  fifteen  guns  from 
the  local  Artillery  Auxiliary  Corps,  commanded  by  Major 
Butler,  one  of  the  Cardigan  tenants,  and  the  owner  of  the  iron¬ 
works  at  Kirkstall  Forge.  Here  a  flowery  address  of  congratula¬ 
tion,  signed  by  over  three  hundred  tenants,  was  read  by  the 
vicar  of  the  parish.  The  enthusiastic  crowd  which  had  assembled 
then  removed  the  carriage  horses,  and,  harnessing  themselves 
to  the  shafts,  dragged  the  chariot  in  triumph  to  the  forge  where 
the  nine  hundred  employees  were  lined  up  to  greet  the  Countess 
and  her  new  husband.  They  then  proceeded  to  the  tenants’ 
dinner,  where  healths  were  drunk  and  speeches  made,  to  which 
the  Count  and  Lady  Cardigan  (arrayed  in  blue  satin)  replied. 
The  memory  of  this  marriage  was  perpetuated  in  Yorkshire  by 
the  naming  of  two  streets  in  Bramley  after  the  Count: — 
Lancastre  Grove  and  Lancastre  Avenue.9 

It  was  Lady  Cardigan’s  intention  to  follow  up  this  auspicious 


7  W.  F.  Monypenny  to  Lord  Knollys,  Dec.  1st,  1909  (R.A./X.  33/343). 

8  “The  title  of  Lancastre,  or  Alancastre,  is  borne  by  a  Portuguese  family, 
a  bastard  branch  of  the  old  Royal  house,  and  is  a  memorial  of  the  match  with 
John  of  Gaunt’s  daughter”  (C.P.,  III,  p.  17  note  (d)  ). 

9  R.  A.  Talbot,  The  Glebe  Lands  of  Bramley  (1949)  p.  26,  where  it  is  also  stated 
at  thirteen  streets  in  Leeds  are  named  “Cardigan”,  and  seven,  “Brudenell”. 
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beginning  by  coming  to  court  as  the  wife  of  the  Portuguese 
Minister,  but  again  she  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  “Lan- 
castre  was  proposed  as  Minister  here,”  wrote  Sir  Spencer 
Ponsonby-Fane,  many  years  later,  “but  it  was  privately  inti¬ 
mated  that  his  wife  would  not  be  received,  so  he  did  not  come.”10 
Her  reception  at  the  Court  at  Lisbon  was  no  compensation. 
She  resented  deeply  being  consistently  cut  by  respectable 
members  of  society  in  her  own  country,  and  particularly  was 
she  galled  by  her  continued  exclusion  from  the  Court  of  St. 
James’s.  She  had  for  some  time  pestered  Disraeli  on  the 
subject11  but  without  success,  and  at  last  sent  her  husband 
round  to  his  house  with  a  letter  which  he  delivered  to  Mr. 
Corry,  Disraeli’s  private  secretary.  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  was  now 
Prime  Minister,  promptly  sent  on  what  he  described  as  this 
“remarkable  letter”  to  the  Queen,  who  showed  it  to  her  private 
secretary,  General  Ponsonby.  “Your  Majesty,”  wrote 
Ponsonby,  “is  too  well  aware  of  the  question  of  presenting 
Lady  Cardigan  for  him  [General  Ponsonby]  to  say  anything 
.  .  .  Mr.  Disraeli  makes  no  recommendation  [no  doubt  he  felt 
this  was  a  matter  which  could  safely  be  left  in  the  Queen’s 
hands]  so  that  perhaps  your  Majesty  might  reply  that  the 
question  had  already  been  decided  once,  and  that  he 
[Lancastre]  will  learn  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain  the  reasons 
which  prevented  your  Majesty  receiving  her.”12  The  Queen, 
of  course,  was  adamant  and  refused  to  lift  the  ban,  and  Lady 
Cardigan,  who,  after  her  second  marriage,  signed  herself  as 
“Adeline  Cardigan  de  Lancastre”,  took  her  revenge  by  her  use 
abroad  of  the  title  of  Comtesse  de  Lancastre,  which  is  said  to 
have  greatly  annoyed  her  Majesty  who  used  to  travel  incognito 
on  the  continent  as  the  Countess  of  Lancaster. 

The  second  marriage  turned  out  to  be  disappointing  to  both 
parties,  and  hints  of  this  are  to  be  read  between  the  lines  of 
letters  which  Lady  Cardigan  wrote  to  Mr.  Sylvester,  now 
Rector  of  Deene.  The  first,  thanking  him  for  the  present  of  a 
fan,  is  dated  December  26th,  1874.  “As  to  your  kind  wishes,” 
she  concluded,  “God  grant  they  may  be  verified,  but  I  assure 
you  I  never  felt  so  triste  and  full  of  woe  altogether ! ! !  Nothing 

10  Sir  Spencer  Ponsonby-Fane  to  General  Sir  A.  Ponsonby,  March  21st,  1889, 
from  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  Office. 

11  Lady  Cardigan  “has  for  some  time  attacked  Mr.  Disraeli  on  the  subject”, 
General  Ponsonby  to  Queen  Victoria,  April  3rd,  1876  (R.A./F.  1 7/ 7) . 

12  Ibid. 
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but  my  kind  friends,  of  which  you  are  one  of  the  kindest,  can 
cheer  me  up.”  The  second  was  written  from  Paris : 

Having  ten  days  to  spare  before  returning  to  bills,  business,  and 
Bennett  (her  steward),  I  was  persuaded  by  Lancastre  to  go  to 
Paris  with  him,  and  we  have  been  very  jolly  and  going  out  every 
evening  except  to-night  when  he  is  gone  to  a  ball  and  I  pleaded 
idleness  to  stay  at  home  and  write  my  letters.  I  am  going  to¬ 
morrow  to  the  French  Play.  Sunday  we  dine  at  the  Peirafils, 
Monday  to  the  new  Opera  House,  and  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
to  balls,  the  latter  a  bal  costume ,  where  I  represent  the  Princess  of 
Lancaster,  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  who  married  Don  John, 
King  of  Portugal,  and  who  is  a  direct  ancestress  of  my  husband. 
I  am  told  the  dresses  will  be  splendid,  but  thank  goodness  mine 
costs  me  nothing,  as  I  had  all  the  stuff  by  me. 

I  shall  return  to  London  on  Thursday  or  Friday  next,  and  after 
a  few  days  hope  to  find  myself  again  at  dear  Deene,  but  Lancastre 
stays  on  here  awhile.  He  is  very  well,  and  much  improved  since 
his  lawyer’s  advice  to  him,  indeed,  quite  on  his  good  be¬ 
haviour.  .  .  . 

Yours  ever  truly, 

Adeline  Cardigan  de  Lancastre. 

What  Lancastre  had  been  up  to  history  does  not  relate,  but 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  had  been  helping  his  wife 
more  than  to  her  liking,  to  make  the  money  fly.  The  reference 
to  the  stuff  for  her  ball  dress  shows  that  she  had  begun  to  feel 
the  pinch.  Poor  man !  he  was  a  cosmopolitan,  fond  of  con¬ 
tinental  city  life,  and  was  bored  to  death  in  the  country.  As  he 
neither  hunted  nor  shot,  Deene  had  no  charms  for  him,  neither 
was  he  of  any  help  to  his  wife  in  arranging  the  large  shooting- 
parties  at  which  she  loved  to  entertain  her  sporting  friends. 
And  so,  after  six  years  (in  1879),  they  decided  to  part  company, 
and  Lancastre  returned  to  his  beloved  Paris  where  he  died 
in  1898. 


hi 

GRAND  DAYS  AT  DEENE 

After  his  departure  Lady  Cardigan  was  free  to  lead  her  own 
life  and  to  indulge  her  whims  and  eccentricities  to  the  top  of 
her  bent.  She  divided  her  time  between  Deene  in  the  late 
summer  until  after  Christmas,  Melton  Mowbray  for  the  hunt- 
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ing,  43  Portman  Square  for  the  London  season  (she  later  rented 
houses  in  Lowndes  Square  and  Deanery  Street,  Park  Lane), 
Cowes  for  the  regatta,  and  Newmarket  for  the  racing. 

At  Deene  she  kept  up  great  state  so  long  as  the  money  lasted. 
When  Lord  Cardigan  died  there  were  thirty-six  horses  in  the 
stables  and  the  private  band  was  continued  until  1876.  Her 
carriage  and  four  was  driven  by  two  postilions  on  the  near-side 
horses,  dressed  in  red  jackets,  white  breeches  and  top-boots. 
Two  footmen  used  to  stand  on  the  back  of  the  older  carriages. 
(Though  she  did  not  die  until  1915,  she  was  never  known  to 
get  into  a  motor  car.)  Her  footmen  (all  six-foot  high)  wore 
black  tail-coats  liberally  sprinkled  with  crested  silver  buttons, 
scarlet  breeches,  white  stockings  with  buckled  shoes,  and  of 
course  had  their  hair  powdered.  How  she  appeared  to  her 
visitors  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  description  by  a 
niece  of  Lady  Cardigan  who  used  to  stay  frequently  at  Deene 
in  the  ’eighties  and  ’nineties. 

Visitors  to  Deene  in  the  ’8o’s  were  met  at  Corby  and  Weldon 
Station  by  a  large  covered  omnibus  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses, 
on  one  of  which  rode  a  postilion  to  open  the  many  gates  through 
the  park.  Lady  Cardigan  would  receive  her  guests  in  the  Great 
Hall,  where  she  always  sat  in  a  high-backed  arm  chair  by  an 
enormous  log  fire.  She  wore  a  brocaded  satin  tea-gown  with  old 
lace,  many  pearls,  and  a  fan  in  her  hand.  A  rose  was  worn  in  the 
curled  yellow  wig  which  had  no  pretension  to  be  anything  but  a 
wig,  and  which  Lady  C.  wore  up  to  the  end  of  her  life. 

She  was  very  dignified  and  autocratic,  but  was  loved  by  her 
retainers,  all  of  whom  she  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron.  She  looked 
into  most  things  and  Stinchcombe  the  Keeper  would  be  sum¬ 
moned  into  the  Great  Hall  to  be  interviewed  by  her  Ladyship 
concerning  the  shooting  of  the  coverts  and  the  game  needed  for 
the  house. 

Lady  C.  never  appeared  till  luncheon  time  when  she  would 
sail  into  the  Great  Hall  from  her  private  apartments  leading 
from  it,  and  marshal  her  guests  in  to  lunch.  She  would  feed  the 
beautiful  peacocks  from  the  windows  of  the  dining-room  which 
faced  south  over  the  terrace,  and  two  pet  dogs  always  accom¬ 
panied  her  about  the  house.  At  dinner,  sitting  in  a  high-backed 
carved  arm  chair  with  a  Spanish  leather  screen  round  it  to  keep 
off  the  draught  she  would  talk  gaily  during  the  meal,  feeding  the 
dogs  at  intervals. 

After  dinner  everyone  went  back  to  the  Great  Hall  where 
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there  was  music  or  conversation.  A  grand  piano  stood  at  the  far 
end  of  the  hall,  in  front  of  a  great  stuffed  tiger,  with  a  wild  cat 
perched  upon  its  back.  Lady  Cardigan  sang  well,  and  retained 
her  voice  up  to  her  old  age,  and  would  accompany  herself  at  the 
piano,  delighting  her  guests  as  they  listened  to  the  old-world 
Spanish  and  Italian  songs.  She  sang,  drew  and  sketched,  spoke 
several  languages  fluently,  danced  and  rode  up  to  an  advanced 
age.  She  was  highly  intelligent,  very  generous,  and  extremely 
kind  to  children. 

She  was  a  witty  conversationalist  and  it  has  been  said  by  another 
that  she  would  keep  her  dinner  parties  in  fits  of  laughter  with 
her  amusing  stories.  A  story  is  told  that  a  guest  arrived  very 
late  at  a  dinner-party,  just  as  she  had  given  the  last  remaining 
cutlets  to  the  dogs.  She  hastily  grabbed  them  from  the  plate 
as  they  were  having  a  good  lick,  and  put  them  back  into  the 
dish,  when  they  were  handed  to  and  eaten  by  the  unsuspecting 
late  arrival. 

Another  good  story  is  still  told  about  her  and  her  old  friend 
Mr.  Sylvester,  who,  though  very  fond  of  her,  began  to  get 
distinctly  bored  with  her  constant  calls  at  the  Rectory.  One 
day,  spying  her  approaching  from  his  study  window,  he  hastily 
instructed  his  parlourmaid  to  say  he  was  not  at  home.  Her 
Ladyship  rang  the  bell  and  after  a  sharp  altercation  with  the 
maid,  marched  past  her  into  the  house  and  into  the  sitting- 
room.  Mr.  Sylvester  had  dived  under  the  table  which  was 
covered  with  the  usual  voluminous  table-cloth,  and  to  her 
surprise  the  room  was  apparently  empty.  There  was  dead 
silence  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  Lady  Cardigan  walked  up 
to  the  table,  banged  it  with  her  fist  and  called  out :  “Sylvester ! 
come  out !  It’s  no  good,  I  can  see  your  foot  !” 

Lady  Cardigan’s  great  aim  was  to  look  different  from  other 
people.  Lady  Augusta  Fane  has  described  her  as  she  saw  her  in 
Hyde  Park  at  the  height  of  the  season,  “wearing  a  golden  wig, 
a  three-cornered  hat,  and  a  Louis  XVI  coat,  a  leopard  skin 
over  her  shoulder  .  .  .  arm-in-arm  with  General  Sir  Harry 
Stracey,  followed  by  a  tall  footman  carrying  her  pet  dog  on  a 
cushion.”13  She  would  receive  guests  at  Deene  on  summer 
afternoons  in  full  evening  dress,  or  appear  in  her  late  husband’s 
red  uniform  trousers  and  cuirass  which  she  called  her  “bicycling 
costume”.  In  the  early  ’nineties  she  scandalised  some  North- 

13  Chit-Chat ,  p.  74. 
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amptonshire  villagers  by  appearing  out  shooting  in  a  highland 
kilt  with  bare  knees. 

Lady  Cardigan’s  head,  as  the  late  Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch  has 
pointed  out  in  his  The  Old  Halls  and  Manor  Houses  of  Northampton¬ 
shire ,14  was  full  of  romantical  nonsense  about  Deene,  of  the  age 
of  the  Great  Hall,  which  she  declared  was  mentioned  in  Dooms¬ 
day  Book,  secret  underground  passages,  and  the  former  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  house  by  monks  and  nuns — simultaneously,  be  it 
understood — and  by  ghosts  in  her  own  day.  On  one  occasion 
she  dressed  herself  up  as  a  white  nun,  and,  after  having  the 
lamps  turned  down  to  a  mere  flicker  of  light,  she  glided  into  the 
great  hall  singing  “Ave  Maria”,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
house-party.  So  startled  was  one  lady  that  she  actually  fainted. 


iv 
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Towards  the  end  of  her  life  Lady  Cardigan  gave  a  ball  at 
Deene.  The  Blue  Viennese  Band,  then  much  in  request  in 
London  ball-rooms,  was  engaged,  and  the  catering  was  done 
by  a  London  firm.  A  village  boy  who  crept  up  unobserved  into 
the  musicians’  gallery  remembered  it  in  his  old  age  as  “a  lovely 
scene,  with  the  beautiful  dresses  of  the  ladies  and  the  scarlet 
hunting  coats  of  the  men”.  “They  were  great  days,”  he  added, 
“especially  to  us  youngsters,  as  I  was  then.” 

And  so  they  were,  for  Lady  Cardigan  fulfilled  her  functions 
as  a  landowner  in  the  grand  manner.  At  Christmas  a  bullock 
or  some  of  the  park  deer  were  killed  and  distributed  round 
Deene  and  Deenthorpe,  the  villagers  were  invited  to  tea  and 
an  immense  Christmas  Tree,  brilliantly  lit  and  laden  with 
presents,  stood  in  the  White  Hall.  The  choir  sang  carols  in 
the  Great  Hall  in  the  evening  and  were  entertained  to  supper 
in  the  housekeeper’s  room,  the  church  bells  pealed  and  every¬ 
thing  was  done  in  the  good  old  English  way.  The  audit  days, 
held  twice  a  year  in  May  and  November,  were  also  great 
occasions,  when  the  tenants,  after  paying  their  rents,  were 
sumptuously  entertained  in  relays  at  the  Sea-Horse,  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  lasting  for  two  days. 

14  pp.  19,  21. 
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Christmas  over,  the  Countess  with  her  household  betook 
herself  to  Brudenell  House  at  Melton  Mowbray,  from  where, 
for  many  years  after  Lord  Cardigan’s  death,  she  hunted  regu¬ 
larly  with  Mr.  Fernie’s,  the  Quorn  and  the  Cottesmore  Hounds. 
“She  was,  of  course,  well  known  in  the  Harborough  country 
in  the  days  when  Mr.  Tailby  was  making  such  stirring  history 
in  high  Leicestershire,  and  right  up  to  the  last  she  might  always 
be  relied  upon  to  bring  a  cheery  party  to  the  Melton  races  or 
to  the  hunt  ball,”  wrote  the  hunting  correspondent  of  the 
Stamford  Mercury  after  her  death.15  According  to  all  accounts 
she  was  a  good  horsewoman,  and  did  not  give  up  riding  until 
well  over  sixty  years  of  age,  but  continued  her  visits  to  Melton 
after  this,  and  used  to  drive  to  the  meets  in  a  riding  habit  and 
scarlet  jacket.  Her  men  friends  would  collect  round  her  carriage 
to  pay  their  respects  and  when  hounds  were  about  to  move  off, 
she  would  go  through  the  farce  of  looking  back  over  her 
shoulder  down  the  road,  complaining  that  her  groom  always 
arrived  late  with  her  horses.  On  one  occasion,  she  appeared  at 
a  meet  wearing  black  gloves  with  her  red  coat,  and,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  her  friends,  explained  that  she  was  not 
going  to  hunt  as  she  was  in  mourning. 

At  Newmarket,  where  she  bought  her  uncle  Admiral  Rous’s 
house,  she  was  a  familiar  figure,  and  might,  at  one  time,  have 
been  seen  in  the  saddle  with  a  little  dog  in  her  lap.  A  lady16 
remembers  seeing  her  there  at  a  race-meeting  when  King 
Edward  VII,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  was  present.  She  watched 
Lady  Cardigan  sidle  up  to  him  as  he  leaned  over  the  railings ; 
nearer  and  nearer  she  sidled,  till  at  last  he  caught  sight  of  her 
out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye.  Turning  round,  he  gave  one  look 
at  her,  took  off  his  hat,  and  fled  without  saying  a  word.  But 
in  her  book  she  boasts  of  her  friendship  with  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who,  she  declared,  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  her  houses  in 
London,  Newmarket  and  Cowes.  The  Cowes  Regatta,  too, 
was  a  function  which  she  never  missed,  attending  without  a 
break  for  an  incredible  number  of  years.  She  lived  on  board  her 
yacht,  the  Sea-Horse ,  and  used  to  attract  attention  by  being 
rowed  about  in  her  gig  after  dinner  in  the  dark  and  sultry 
summer  evenings,  singing  songs  to  the  accompaniment  of  her 
guitar.  As  a  young  woman  her  riding-habits  were  a  sight  to  be 

15  May  25th,  1915. 

16  Mrs.  Marcon  nee  Miss  Alice  Dryden. 
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seen  in  Hyde  Park ;  one  day  she  would  appear  in  bright  green 
cloth,  on  another  in  violet  velvet,17  and  so  on.  She  adored  life 
and  colour,  and  the  unusual,  and  having  been  born  into  the 
drabbest  century  since  the  Norman  Conquest,  did  her  best 
herself  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  She  was,  indeed,  as  some¬ 
body  called  her,  a  “curiosity”  to  her  contemporaries. 

But  the  pace  was  too  fast  even  for  the  wealthy  Cardigan 
estates  with  its  Yorkshire  coal-mines,  and  it  is  probable  that 
doubtful  adventurers  who  wormed  their  way  into  her  friendship 
imposed  on  her  generosity.  By  the  ’eighties  Lady  Cardigan 
who  was,  of  course,  only  a  tenant  for  life,  was  in  serious  diffi¬ 
culties.  She  appealed  to  her  old  friends  in  vain,  and  a  creditor, 
getting  a  judgment  against  her  for  a  sum  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  £1,000,  put  the  bailiffs  into  Deene  Hall  and  forced  a  sale  of 
horses,  carriages,  and  clothing.  A  horse-dealer,  who  had 
formerly  supplied  Lord  Cardigan  with  hunters  and  carriage- 
horses,  came  to  her  rescue  and  bought  in  for  her  a  victoria  and 
a  couple  of  cobs  she  was  using.  She  was  deeply  touched  at  this 
most  kindly  act.  On  the  night  after  the  sale,  she  stole  out  of  the 
Hall  carrying  a  pot  of  black  paint,  made  her  way  to  the  coach¬ 
house  and  covered  up  all  the  crests  and  coats  of  arms  on  the 
carriages  which  were  now  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  strangers. 
After  this  sad  event,  the  estate  was  put  into  Chancery  and  her 
establishment  was  greatly  reduced,  but  the  rent-audits  at  Deene 
were  kept  up  in  the  old  style,  and  a  bullock  was  still  killed  at 
Christmas  time  for  distribution  to  the  villagers. 

As  old  age  advanced,  Lady  Cardigan  became  odder  than 
ever,  her  eccentricities  being  perhaps  accentuated  by  her 
attitude  of  defiance  against  the  more  orthodox  members  of 
society  who  still  closed  their  doors  against  her.  For  though  the 
husbands  shot  and  dined  at  Deene  and  no  doubt  had  a  lot  of  fun 
out  of  her  society,  and,  in  the  early  days  of  motoring  when  his 
car  had  broken  down,  she  once  enticed  the  Bishop  of  Peter¬ 
borough  into  luncheon,  most  of  the  wives  still  refused  to  call  on 
such  a  questionable  character,  and,  for  the  forty-seven  years  of 
her  widowhood,  Deene  remained  taboo,  a  house  of  mystery, 
beyond  the  pale  to  the  greater  part  of  Northamptonshire.  Her 
nieces,  Lady  Augusta  Fane,  Lady  Gwendolen  Colvin  with  her 
husband,  and  Mrs.  Hotham  continued,  however,  to  visit  her, 
and  she  had  in  Clara  Hunt  and  Maria  Hill  two  devoted  women 

17  A.  M.  W.  Stirling,  William  de  Morgan  and  his  Wife,  p.  149. 
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friends  of  whom  she  was  very  fond.18  But  the  house  was  often 
filled  with  quite  another  type  of  guest  whose  morals  and 
manners  were  certainly  not  above  reproach,  and  there  was  one 
day  great  consternation  among  her  real  friends,  including  her 
agent,  when  she  announced  her  intention  of  taking  a  third 
husband.  With  some  difficulty  he  persuaded  her  of  the  utter 
worthlessness  of  the  gentleman  in  question,  and  thus  saved  her 
from  what  would  indeed  have  been  a  fatal  step. 


v 

THE  LEGEND  OF  LADY  CARDIGAN 

Many  are  the  smoking-room  stories  still  told  about  Lady 
Cardigan  and  her  legend  has  lingered  on,  no  doubt,  in  the 
cottages  in  and  around  Deene  and  among  the  descendants  of 
her  domestic  servants.  The  two  following  anecdotes  the  present 
writer  had  at  first  hand,  the  one  from  Sir  George  Leveson- 
Gower,  who  died  in  1951  at  the  age  of  ninety-three,19  the  other 
from  Captain  Charles  Pelham- Welby,  who,  as  Mr.  Charles 
Pelham,  was  her  agent  during  the  later  years  of  her  life. 

Early  in  the  present  century  Mr.  Frederick  Leveson-Gower, 
brother  of  Lord  Granville,  the  Victorian  statesman,  was  staying 
with  some  friends  who  had  taken  Apethorpe  Hall  from  Lord 
Westmorland.  Flis  son  George  (the  writer’s  informant)  who 
was  working  in  London,  was  invited  to  join  the  party  for  the 
week-end.  He  arrived  early  on  a  summer  afternoon,  and  found 
them  all  waiting  about  to  set  forth  for  Deene  to  pay  a  visit  to  old 
Lady  Cardigan.  Mr.  Leveson-Gower  was  standing  apart,  look¬ 
ing  very  uncomfortable  and  displaying  great  unwillingness  to 
go,  so,  taking  him  aside,  his  son  asked  him  the  reason  for  his 
reluctance.  “Well,”  said  the  old  gentleman,  “the  last  time  I  saw 
Lady  Cardigan,  we  were  staying  in  the  same  house,  and  she 
arrived  in  my  bedroom  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  I  got  out  of 
bed,  put  on  my  dressing-gown,  and  conducted  her  back  to  her 
own  room,  and  I  haven’t  seen  her  since.”  “How  long  ago  was 
that,  Father?”  “Oh!  about  fifty  years,”  was  the  reply.  “But 

18  Miss  Hill  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Harwood  Hill,  rector  of  Cranoe, 
one  of  the  Brudenell  livings  in  Leicestershire. 

19  His  mother,  Lady  Margaret  Compton,  was  a  daughter  of  the  2nd  Marquess 
of  Northampton. 
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surely,”  said  George,  “if  it  was  all  that  time  ago,  you  needn’t 
mind  meeting  her  again.  Come  along  with  the  rest  of  us  !”  So  he 
went,  and  off  they  all  drove  to  Deene  where  Lady  Cardigan 
received  them  in  full  evening  dress.  As  soon  as  her  eyes  lighted 
on  Mr.  Leveson-Gower  she  seized  him  by  both  hands  and 
exclaimed,  “My  dear  old  friend — after  all  these  years!”  As 
they  were  taking  their  leave,  Lady  Cardigan  noticed  George 
Leveson-Gower  looking  intently  at  a  marble  bust  of  herself 
which  he  described  as  “Decollete,  very  decollete,  but  entirely 
decollete  ! !”  She  went  up  to  him,  the  rest  of  the  party  standing 
round,  and  said:  “Yes,  that  is  of  myself — yes”  (tapping  herself 
lightly  on  the  front  of  her  dress)  “they  were  cast  from  life!” 
adding,  in  a  sad  high  monotone,  “not-like-that~now !”  Then, 
turning  to  him,  she  added,  fiercely:  “I  am  glad  you’re  an 
admirer  of  female  beauty,  and  not  a  prude  like  your  father!” 
who,  as  his  son  remarked,  did  not  seem  to  be  enjoying  himself 
at  all. 

The  other  story  reveals  her  puckish  way  of  retaliating  against 
anyone  who  opposed  her.  Mr.  Charles  Pelham,  who  went  to 
her  as  agent  in  1903  and  who  was  thoroughly  devoted  to  her 
interests,  which  included  the  duty  of  keeping  an  eye  on  the 
money-bags,  had  conveniently  forgotten  her  request  to  buy  her 
a  new  victoria.  When  she  returned  to  Deene  from  the  London 
season,  she  said  to  him:  “You  wouldn’t  get  me  a  victoria,  so  I 
got  Knighton20  to  get  me  one.  Come  for  a  drive  in  it.”  It  was 
a  blazing  hot  afternoon  in  August.  On  their  return,  when 
about  a  mile  from  Deene,  she  told  the  coachman  to  stop  and  put 
Mr.  Pelham  down,  and  off  she  drove,  leaving  him  to  tramp  the 
four  miles  back  to  Shire  Lodge,  his  own  house  at  Weldon. 

A  more  embarrassing  moment  was  when  she  suddenly  asked 
him:  “Have  you  made  my  coffin?”  He  tried  to  laugh  it  off. 
“No,  of  course  not,”  he  said,  “no  need  to  think  about  coffins, 
you’re  going  to  live  to  be  a  hundred.”  But  she  persisted: 
“I  want  you  to  have  my  coffin  made,”  so  he  sent  for  an  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  from  which  she  made  her  selection.  He  then 
let  the  matter  drop,  hoping  she  would  forget  about  it,  but  some 
time  afterwards  she  said  to  him:  “Come  and  see  my  coffin; 
you  wouldn’t  do  anything  about  it,  so  I  got  Knighton  to 
measure  me,  and  he  had  it  made  at  Oundle.”  She  conducted 
him  to  the  lobby  leading  into  the  ball-room,  and  there  was  the 

20  Knighton  was  the  butler  at  Deene  for  many  years. 
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coffin,  and  there  it  remained  until  she  died,  except  for  the 
occasions  when  a  macabre  fit  overtook  her.  She  would  then 
have  it  carried  into  the  hall,  put  on  her  blue  silk  dress,  and, 
with  Knighton’s  assistance,  climb  into  it,  and  ask  the  horrified 
maids  how  she  looked.  Once  she  had  some  difficulty  in  getting 
out  again. 

Whether  this  extraordinary  freak  sprang  from  some  serious 
thoughts  about  her  latter  end,  or  whether  it  was  just  another 
of  her  poses,  who  shall  say?  She  became  rather  childish  as 
the  years  went  on,  and  a  favourite  joke  was  to  dress  herself 
up  as  the  family  ghost  and  flit  about  the  house,  when  her 
guests  had  to  pretend  to  be  frightened  and  hide  behind  the 
furniture. 

One  day,  not  long  after  the  death  of  Lord  Robert  Brudenell- 
Bruce,  the  heir  presumptive  to  Deene  after  the  death  of  the 
seventh  Earl,  Lady  Ethel  Wickham  drove  over  from  Barnwell 
Castle  to  call  on  Lady  Cardigan,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Montagu-Douglas-Scott,  who  happened  to  be 
staying  with  her,  and  who  was  himself  a  descendant  of  the 
fourth  Earl  of  Cardigan.  They  rang  the  bell  and  the  footman 
who  answered  it  seemed  very  doubtful  about  letting  them  in. 
He  disappeared,  but  soon  returned  and  conducted  them  to  a 
room  in  which  a  large  gilt  chair  had  been  carefully  arranged  on 
some  red  drapery.  Here  they  waited  for  a  long  time  until  Lady 
Ethel  became  impatient  and  wanted  to  leave,  but  Mr.  Scott 
with  some  difficulty  persuaded  her  to  stay.  At  long  last,  the 
double  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  supported  by  a  footman 
on  each  side,  the  old  lady,  gorgeously  dressed  and  in  her 
peeress’s  robes,  tottered  into  the  room.  She  sank  into  the 
golden  chair,  looked  at  her  guests,  smiled,  and  said,  very 
deliberately:  “I’m  quite  happy.  I’ve  outlived  Robert!”  She 
was  then  eighty-seven  years  of  age. 

Life  at  Deene  in  the  last  years  of  her  life  went  on  much  as 
usual.  In  Mr.  Sylvester’s  time  she  attended  church  regularly, 
accompanied  by  her  pet  dog,  but  went  very  little  in  the  days 
of  his  successors.  Lady  Cardigan  seldom  went  on  foot  outside 
the  garden  and  park  at  Deene.  When  old  and  stiff  she  would 
limp  about  the  park  followed  by  her  little  white  dog,  calling : 
“Come  along,  my  little  sweet,  come  along.”  To  the  villagers  of 
Deene  and  Deenthorpe  she  did  her  duty  as  lady  of  the  manor, 
and  was  kind  and  generous  in  an  impersonal  kind  of  way.  Each 
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boy,  for  example,  was  given  a  new  suit  of  clothes  every  year, 
and  each  girl  a  new  dress  and  red  cloak  with  hood.  The 
cottagers  could  have  soup  twice  a  week  from  the  kitchen  for  the 
trouble  of  fetching  it,  “and  it  was  soup — lovely  pieces  of  meat 
and  game  floating  about  in  it.”  She  would  make  inquiries  and 
give  help  if  anyone  was  in  need  or  ill,  yet  she  never  walked 
round  the  village,  made  real  friends  with  her  neighbours  or 
visited  them  in  their  homes.21  “I  only  saw  Lady  Cardigan 
walking  in  the  village  twice  in  forty  years,”  writes  a  former 
villager.  “Once  one  of  the  horses  was  very  restive  and  started 
kicking  and  broke  the  pole  of  the  carriage  opposite  the  Sea- 
Horse,  and  she  had  to  get  out  and  walk  home”  (a  distance  of 
not  more  than  three  hundred  yards).  “I  won’t  mention  the 
language,”  he  added.  The  second  time,  in  summer,  she  wanted 
her  maid,  who  did  not  answer  the  bell.  In  a  towering  rage  she 
went  to  look  for  her  and  eventually  met  her  and  the  housekeeper 
in  the  village,  greeting  them  with  these  words:  “Where  the 
devil  have  you  been  to,  you  Whitechapel  strumpets?”  One 
day,  she  was  not  pleased  with  the  dinner  and  told  the  butler  to 
send  for  the  cook.  He  did  so,  a  dinner-party  was  in  progress 
and  she  said  to  the  poor  woman :  “The  soup  was  filthy,  the  fish 
was  uneatable.  Go  away,  I  do  not  want  to  see  you  again.”  A 
cousin  of  one  of  Lady  Cardigan’s  maids  relates  how  she  would 
ring  for  her  at  all  hours  of  the  night  to  prepare  a  bath  for  her : 
“There  were  other  little  things  that  I  cannot  write  about,”  she 
added.  “I  can  tell  you  another  time  of  the  ways  of  Lady 
Cardigan  in  many  ways.”  The  daughter  of  James  Compton, 
the  Earl’s  groom  in  the  Crimea,  who  fought  with  him  at  Bala¬ 
clava,  and  remained  in  his  service  for  many  years,  made  this 
penetrating  comment  of  her  Ladyship  :  “I  believe  the  Countess 
was  not  a  lady  born — at  least,  after  my  father  retired  she  didn’t 
act  like  one.”  Others,  on  the  other  hand,  have  preserved 
memories  of  her  kindness  of  heart,  and  a  leading  question  to  an 
elderly  inhabitant  of  Deene  a  few  years  ago  from  the  present 
writer  elicited  the  crushing  reply:  “She  was  very  good  to  the 
poor.”  And  so  she  lived  on,  protected  from  any  restraining 
criticism  by  her  social  position  and  advancing  years,  and 
regarded  with  a  mixture  of  toleration  and  disapproval  by  her 
employees.  A  love  of  pageantry  is  deeply  rooted  in  most  of  us, 

21  On  the  contrary,  she  built  a  high  wall  immediately  in  front  of  a  row  of 
cottages  to  prevent  the  tenants  from  seeing  into  the  Hall  garden. 
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and  of  Lady  Cardigan’s  reign  it  was  said  long  afterwards: 
“Those  were  grand  days  at  Deene.” 

VI 

OLD  AGE  AND  DEATH 

When  Lady  Cardigan  was  eighty-three,  on  the  suggestion,  it 
is  averred,  of  William  le  Queux  and  a  London  publisher,  a 
lady  called  on  her  in  her  house  in  Deanery  Street  with  the 
object  of  persuading  her  to  write  her  memoirs.  Talented  as 
she  was,  Lady  Cardigan  had  never  written  a  line  for  the  printer 
in  her  life,  and  that  she  could  do  so  now  was  of  course  unthink¬ 
able,  but  the  lady  visited  her  for  an  hour  every  afternoon, 
jogged  her  memory,  jotted  down  her  anecdotes  and,  as  she 
frankly  admitted,  “wrote  the  book”22  which  was  subsequently 
published  under  the  title  of  “My  Recollections  by  the  Countess  of 
Cardigan”.  It  was  a  worthless  and  scandalous-  production 
which  had  of  course  an  enormous  sale,  and  its  publication 
caused  very  justifiable  annoyance  to  a  great  many  people,  in¬ 
cluding  King  Edward,  who  caused  his  severe  comments  to  be 
sent  to  Lady  Cardigan  through  his  private  secretary.23  But 
some  of  the  blame,  at  least,  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  those 
who  had  thus  shamelessly  exploited  the  old  lady  for  their 
private  gain.24 

Old  age  was  now  creeping  on  apace.  In  the  house  she  would 
still  sit  “as  straight  as  a  dart”  in  her  high-backed  chair  in  front 
of  the  fire  in  the  Great  Hall,  but  in  the  afternoons  she  would 
drowse  off  to  sleep  in  the  drawing-room  looking  south  over  the 
noble  park,  and  her  mind  would  then  wander  back  to  those 
happy  days  of  half  a  century  before.  “I  saw  my  Lord  and  all  our 
friends  riding  past  the  windows  just  now,”  she  told  Lady 
Augusta  Fane  when  she  came  in  one  day  from  her  afternoon 
walk.  When  the  officers  of  the  1 1  th  Hussars  visited  her  in 

22  Maude  M.  C.  Ffoulkes,  My  Own  Past ,  1915. 

23  He  was  particularly  angry  with  the  malicious  and  cruel  stories  about  Maria, 
Marchioness  of  Ailesbury  and  Lord  and  Lady  Ward,  both  of  which  he  knew  to  be 
untrue.  Lady  Adeline  was  beloved  and  known  to  all  London  society  as  “Lady  A”. 

24  After  her  death  six  years  later,  newspaper  editors  filled  their  obituary  notices 
with  long  extracts  from  the  book,  which  caused  a  friend  to  write  to  the  press  point¬ 
ing  out  the  unreliability  of  the  statements  contained  in  the  work  and  the  pain  and 
annoyance  which  the  stir  caused  by  its  publication  had  caused  to  Lady  Cardigan 
in  the  last  years  of  her  life. 
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April  1914  she  was  no  longer  able  to  move  from  her  chair. 
Then  the  war  with  Germany  broke  out  and  Mr.  Pelham  rejoined 
his  regiment.  She  lived  through  the  winter  and  then  faded 
gradually  away.  For  weeks  on  end  the  carriage  horses  were 
harnessed  every  afternoon  in  case  she  would  like  to  take  her 
customary  drive,  but  in  vain.  Dr.  Pink  was  very  attentive, 
but  nothing  could  be  done  and  she  died  on  May  25th,  1915,  in 
her  ninety-first  year. 

Mr.  Pelham,  who  was  serving  with  the  nth  Hussars  at 
Aldershot  when  he  got  the  news,  returned  to  make  the  funeral 
arrangements.  Her  body  was  placed  in  the  coffin  prepared  so 
long  before,  in  the  white  satin  dress  and  white  stockings  about 
which  she  had  given  him  her  instructions,  and  she  lay  in  state, 
as  Lord  Cardigan  had  done,  in  the  great  ball-room  at  Deene. 
The  tenants  and  parishioners  were  notified  that  they  might 
come  and  pay  their  last  respects,  but  the  news  got  about, 
“and  never  will  I  forget  the  people  who  came,”  said  one  who 
lived  at  Deene,  “not  hundreds  but  thousands.  Mr.  Pelham  was 
at  his  wits’  end  how  to  cope  with  it.”  Silently  the  crowds  filed 
in  under  the  archway  across  the  courtyard  and  through  into 
the  ball-room,  and  gazed  for  a  moment  at  the  little  coffin  of  the 
last  Countess  of  Cardigan  of  Deene.  In  a  day  or  two  her  body 
was  carried  out  to  the  village  church  and  laid  beside  that  of  her 
husband,  the  one  being  in  the  world  she  had  truly  loved.  Happy 
indeed  was  it  for  her  that  she  died  before  the  whole  of  her  world, 
which  still  seemed  so  stable,  even  in  1915,  had  come  crashing 
down  in  ruins. 

It  was  nearly  fifty  years  since  they  had  carried  to  his  tomb 
the  seventh  Earl  of  Cardigan,  the  most  detested  and  the  most 
admired  of  his  generation  of  Englishmen,  and  now  the  long 
life  of  his  widow,  the  talented,  coarse,  courageous,  sensual, 
attractive,  profligate,  kind-hearted,  spiteful,  witty  and  fantastic 
creature,  who  for  seventy  years  had  kept  the  tongues  of 
the  gossips  continuously  on  the  wag,  had  at  last  come  to  its 
appointed  end. 

The  Cardigans  were  the  product  of  a  century  of  easy  afflu¬ 
ence  for  the  upper  classes,  which,  it  should  be  remembered, 
had  produced  their  Shaftesburys,  Gladstones  and  Salisburys 
among  the  thousands  of  decent  English  men  and  women  who 
had  risen  to  their  responsibilities,  and  pulled  their  full  weight 
in  the  country.  But  in  Lord  and  Lady  Cardigan  the  security  of 
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rank  and  wealth  had  bred  an  impregnable  arrogance  which 
nothing  could  shake,  of  a  kind  which  undoubtedly  contributed 
to  the  social  changes  of  the  twentieth  century.  Whether,  if  he 
had  been  neither  an  Earl  nor  a  very  rich  man,  Lord  Cardigan 
would  ever  have  been  heard  of  by  the  world  at  large,  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  Both  he  and  his  wife  were  undoubtedly  great 
individualists,  “characters” — a  species  beloved  by  the  English 
public — and  whereas  their  contemporaries  in  Northampton¬ 
shire  in  the  same  sort  of  position — and  there  were  not  a  few  of 
them — have  been  completely  forgotten  by  the  public  at  large, 
the  Cardigans  are  still  remembered,  stories  about  them  are  still 
current  and  still  raise  a  laugh,  their  legend  still  persists.  Lord 
and  Lady  Cardigan’s  lives  between  them  linked  the  eighteenth 
with  the  twentieth  century,  and  it  was  certainly  more  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  days  of  the  Regency  and  of  George 
IV  in  which,  after  all,  Cardigan  had  flourished  until  middle  age, 
than  to  the  epoch  of  Queen  Victoria,  that  they  both  of  them 
belonged. 

James  Brudenell  had  floated  effortlessly  along  from  babyhood 
on  the  crest  of  the  wave  of  worldly  prosperity,  and  the  ease  and 
affluence  of  his  circumstances  and  his  unassailable  social 
position  proved  to  be  hotbeds  for  the  development  of  his 
flagrant  faults  of  character.  But  he  had  his  good  points,  apart 
from  his  outstanding  physical  courage,  and  one  of  these  was  his 
life-long  devotion  to  his  profession.  This  would  not  have  been 
notable  in  a  man  of  moderate  means  whose  livelihood  depended 
on  it,  but  was  praiseworthy  in  one  of  Cardigan’s  wealth  and 
pleasure-loving  nature.  In  private  life  he  was  open-handed, 
kind  and  charitable,  ready  to  do  a  good  turn,  a  generous  and 
considerate  host,  popular  among  those  of  his  own  set,  good  to  his 
servants,  and  a  steadfast  friend. 

After  his  return  from  the  Crimea  Lord  Cardigan  turned  part 
of  his  house  at  Deene  into  a  hospital  for  wounded  men  of  his 
Brigade.  He  was  interested  in  education,  and  maintained  the 
village  school  at  his  own  expense,  sending  wagons  daily  to 
fetch  the  children  from  outlying  farms  and  cottages,  thus 
anticipating  the  present  system  of  rural  education.  In  those  days 
when  gleaning  was  the  regular  custom,  the  villagers  took  their 
sheaves  to  the  miller  to  be  ground,  and  Lord  Cardigan’s  cook — 
a  first-class  baker — would  attend  at  a  cottage  in  the  village  where 
there  was  a  large  brick  oven,  and  turn  up  their  flour  into  bread. 
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His  servants  admired  him  and  stayed  with  him  for  years. 
His  groom,  James  Compton,  had,  as  we  have  seen,  fought  with 
him  at  Balaclava.  Mrs.  Prince  (Compton’s  daughter)  wrote : 
“My  father  thought  the  Earl  was  a  wonderful  man,  and  I 
expect  he  was  in  those  days,  but  I  believe  could  be  very  fiery 
at  times.”  A  gamekeeper  at  Deene  named  Breakspear,  had  a 
son  who  was  eight  years  old  when  Lord  Cardigan  died.  In  his 
old  age  his  testimony  was  that  “Lord  Cardigan  was  a  wild  ’un, 
but  a  wonderful  man  to  work  for.  He  was  a  great  sportsman, 
and  could  be  seen  going  about  the  countryside  at  full  gallop 
with  his  four-in-hand.”25 

To  William  le  Queux,  Adeline,  Countess  of  Cardigan  seemed 
a  sort  of  throw-back  to  Cleopatra  and  Helen  of  Troy,  combined 
with  a  dash  of  Nell  G Wynne  and  Madame  du  Barry,26  while  to 
the  British  public  the  Earl  was  devil-turned-hero,  with  emphasis 
on  hero.  But  whatever  history  may  finally  decide  about  them, 
so  long  as  the  British  army  and  its  heroic  exploits  are  heard  of, 
so  long  will  the  seventh  Earl  of  Cardigan  be  remembered,  and 
as  for  his  Countess,  her  niche  in  the  gallery  of  English  Eccentrics 
is  secure. 

VII 

THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

With  the  death  of  the  seventh  Earl  of  Cardigan  and  his 
Countess  there  had  passed  in  succession  from  the  scene  ten 
generations  of  Brudenells  since  Henry  VIII’s  Chief  Justice  had 
first  brought  the  family  to  Deene.  As  lawyers,  as  squires,  as 
knights,  as  justices  of  the  peace,  as  staunch  Catholics  through 
the  long  century  of  persecution  and  Civil  War,  then  as  loyal 
servants  at  the  Court  of  the  Hanoverian  kings,  the  members  of 
this  family  had  each  made  his  contribution,  great  or  small,  to 
the  fabric  of  English  history,  until  the  latest  representative  of 
the  line,  somewhat  surprisingly,  for  few  Brudenells  were  soldiers, 
brought  the  chapter  to  a  close  in  a  blaze  of  military  renown. 

On  Lady  Cardigan’s  death  Deene  and  the  Brudenell  titles 
and  estates  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  younger  branch  of  the 
family,  which,  since  1747,  had  transferred  its  loyalties  to  another 

25  Stamford  Mercury,  Dec.  7th,  1945. 

26  M.  M.  G.  Ffoulkes,  My  Own  Past,  p.  217. 
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name  and  another  county.  But  though  these  Brudenells  had 
adopted  the  additional  name  of  Bruce  and  lived  at  Savernake 
in  Wiltshire  as  Earls  and  Marquesses  of  Ailesbury,  they  were, 
in  fact,  Brudenells  in  direct  and  lawful  male  descent  from 
George,  third  Earl  of  Cardigan.  The  earldom  of  Cardigan, 
and  the  peerage  and  baronetcy  of  Brudenell  now  therefore 
passed  willy  nilly,  as  explained  above,  to  George  William 
Frederick  Brudenell-Bruce,  second  Marquess  of  Ailesbury,  as 
nearest  heir  male  of  the  seventh  Earl,  but  Deene  and  the  rest 
of  the  property  descended  to  Ernest  Brudenell-Bruce,  son  of 
that  Lord  Robert  who  had  been  chosen  as  his  heir  by  the  same 
seventh  Lord  Cardigan.27. 

Lord  Robert  died  Feb.  15,  1912,  and  his  son  Ernest  Brudenell- 
Bruce,  a  barrister  by  profession,  was  on  active  service  in  the 
north  of  France  when,  in  1915,  he  heard  the  news  of  Lady 
Cardigan's  death.  Less  than  two  years  after  the  latter  event,  on 
April  nth,  1917,  he  himself  died  of  wounds  on  the  western 
front.  He  lies  buried  at  Azaylerideau.  He  was  naturally  able  to 
see  little  of  Deene  after  he  became  its  owner,  though  his  mother 
and  his  sister  Marjorie  came  to  live  there  on  his  succession.  He 
was  unmarried  and  on  his  death  the  property  descended  to 
his  younger  brother,  Mr.  George  Lionel  Thomas  Brudenell- 
Bruce,  the  present  Squire  of  Deene,  who,  by  royal  license, 
assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  Brudenell  only,  on  July  17th, 
I9I7- 

Mr.  Brudenell  married  at  St.  Mark’s  Church,  North  Audlev 
Street  in  London,  on  November  6th,  1923,  Mary  Julia,  eldest 
daughter  of  Stephen  and  Julia  Schilizzi,  then  of  Guilsborough 
Court,  Northampton.  They  have  two  children,  Philippa  Mary, 
and  Edmund  Crispin  Stephen  James  George,  who  was  born  in 
1928  on  St.  Crispin’s  Eve,  the  anniversary  of  Agincourt  and 
Balaclava. 

Mrs.  Brudenell  served  in  the  First  World  War  in  St.  John 
Ambulance  Brigade  as  a  driver  with  the  26th  Motor  Ambulance 
Convoy  based  on  Genoa.  Her  daughter  joined  the  Forces  in 
the  Second  World  War  on  leaving  school  in  1942,  and,  after 
serving  as  operator  of  the  Radar  Equipment  in  a  Heavy  Anti- 
Aircraft  Battery  in  England,  went  to  Belgium  in  1944  with 
484  Battery  of  the  139th  Heavy  A.  A.  Regiment — the  first  mixed 

2‘  For  the  relationship  of  the  Brudenell-Bruces  of  Savernake  with  the  Brudenells 
of  Deene,  see  pedigree  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
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regiment  to  serve  overseas.  In  1945-46  she  was  on  the  Head¬ 
quarters  Staff  of  the  XXXth  Corps  in  Germany. 

The  history  of  Deene  in  the  last  thirty  years  is  outside  the 
scope  of  this  book,  but  it  must  at  least  be  put  on  record  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brudenell  have  lived  there  continuously  since 
their  marriage,  and  that  they  have  created  a  new  and  great 
tradition  of  their  own.  In  spite  of  the  difficult  times  in  which 
we  live,  Deene  Hall  is  as  widely  known  to-day  as  it  was  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  for  its  “remarkable  hospitality”,  and 
now  gives  more  pleasure  to  a  greater  number  of  people  than 
at  any  given  time  in  its  previous  existence.  Apart  from  much 
private  entertaining,  the  ball-room  is  frequently  lent  for  dances 
in  aid  of  some  good  cause  or  other,  besides  being  available  for 
village  functions,  choir  practices,  and  the  like,  for  Mrs.  Brud- 
enell’s  choir  is  as  well  known  in  the  musical  world  as  her  herd 
of  Guernsey  cows  is  in  agricultural  circles.  The  Squire  is  never  so 
happy  as  when  acting  as  host  to  his  tenants  or  to  the  members  of 
some  Society  at  the  long  refectory  table  in  the  Great  Hall.  He  is  a 
bibliophile  and,  like  his  ancestors  the  first  and  third  Earls  of 
Cardigan,  has  made  large  and  important  additions  to  his  library, 
which  is  one  of  the  very  few  of  its  kind  in  the  country  showing 
signs  of  growth  at  the  present  time. 

In  1937  Her  late  Majesty  Queen  Mary  was  entertained  at 
Deene,  when  Mr.  Brudenell  showed  her  the  entry  which  Sir 
Edmund  Brudenell  made  in  his  Kalendar  after  the  visit  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  I : 


“Regina  apud  Deene” 

During  the  war  years,  from  1939  to  1945,  the  Squire  and  his 
family  withdrew  into  a  corner  of  the  Hall,  while  the  rest  of  the 
house  was  occupied  by  troops.  Six  different  units,  including 
a  Polish,  a  Czech,  and  an  Indian  regiment,  lived  at  Deene  Hall 
between  1940  and  1945,  and  the  seventh  Earl  of  Cardigan 
from  his  picture  above  the  ball-room  mantelpiece  looked  down 
at  night  on  rows  of  sleeping  soldiers.  The  tanks  of  the  cavalry 
regiment  careering  about  the  park  would  have  greatly 
astonished  him. 

The  dark  days  of  the  war  over,  the  inevitable  damage  was 
repaired,  electric  light  was  installed,  and,  as  in  1660,  alter 

16* 
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the  Civil  Wars  and  the  Interregnum,  the  normal  life  of  the 
family  was  resumed.  In  January,  1950,  the  Hall  was  brilliantly 
illuminated  within  and  floodlit  without,  and  music  sounded  as 
of  old  through  the  hours  of  the  night,  for  the  seven  hundred 
guests  gathered  at  the  great  ball  to  celebrate  the  coming-of-age 
of  the  heir  to  the  Brudenells  of  Deene. 


Stet  Fortuna  Domus! 
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THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  FAMILY 

THE  SOURCES 

I.  The  Charters  and  Court  Rolls  of  Richard  Cartwright ,  Esq.,  of  Aynhoe 
Park ,  Northamptonshire 

The  earliest  Brudenell  that  I  have  found  in  a  contemporary  docu¬ 
ment,  occurs  in  a  deed  of  February  ioth,  1366,  in  the  above  collec¬ 
tion,  by  which  John  le  Carter  of  Aynhoe  mill  conveys  a  holding  in 
Aynhoe  to  John  Dawe  of  Banbury  and  Agnes  his  wife.  To  this 
transaction  a  William  Bridenel  was  one  of  the  witnesses.  Eighteen 
years  later  a  William  Bretenel  occurs  as  witness  to  another  Aynhoe 
deed  of  1384,  and  in  1388  or  1389,  another  deed  records  a  William 
Brudenell’  as  acting  as  attorney  for  livery  of  seisin  of  land  in  Aynhoe 
on  behalf  of  Sir  John  Arundell,  the  lord  of  the  manor.  It  is  possible 
and  even  probable,  but  not  proveable  without  further  evidence, 
that  this  William  is  to  be  identified  with  the  father  or  grandfather 
of  Edmund  Antiquissimus,  for  both  of  these  were  Williams  and  both 
were  of  Aynhoe. 

In  1 39 1 -2  a  Henry  Bretenelle  is  described  as  Master  of  the  Hos¬ 
pital  of  St.  James  and  St.  John  at  Aynhoe,  in  a  charter  in  which  he 
occurs  as  co-grantor  with  one  John  of  Aynhoe  of  a  toft  and  a  virgate 
of  land  there,  a  Richard  Bretonel  occurring  among  the  witnesses 
in  the  same  deed.  This  transaction  was  completed  with  a  quitclaim 
of  his  right  in  the  said  premises  by  a  William  Bretenelle,  so  it  was 
evidently  a  family  holding. 

From  these  last  two  documents  it  is  clear  that  the  Brudenells  of 
Aynhoe  of  the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  were  of  the 
status  of  small  freeholders.  In  the  fifteenth  century  they  occur  as 
witnesses  to  many  charters  in  the  Aynhoe  muniments,  but  not  again 
as  principals  until  1480,  in  which  year  William  Brudenell,  described 
as  a  “husbandman”,  and  Agnes  his  wife,  granted  a  third  of  a  mes¬ 
suage  and  half  a  virgate  of  land  to  one  Thomas  Reve.  In  1502 
William  Brudenell  granted  half  a  virgate  to  his  son  John  for  John’s 
life  and  in  1 506  William  Brudenell  and  Agnes  his  wife  conveyed  by 
fine  a  messuage  and  three  virgates  to  Richard  Horton  and  another 
for  £40.  By  this  date,  of  course,  the  Buckinghamshire  branch  of  the 
family  had  reached  a  far  higher  status  of  social  and  economic  im¬ 
portance.  From  the  Aynhoe  court  rolls  of  the  later  sixteenth  and  the 
seventeenth  century  we  learn  that  the  Brudenells  who  stayed  at 
Aynhoe  were  then  in  the  position  of  copyhold  tenants  of  the  manor. 
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It  is  more  than  probable  that  representatives  of  the  senior  branch  of 
the  family  are  living  to-day  in  Aynhoe  and  the  surrounding  villages 
of  south  Northamptonshire,  under  the  name  of  Bricknell,  a  variant 
of  the  name  that  is  to  be  found  even  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

2.  The  Public  Records 

The  earliest  Brudenell  whose  name  has  so  far  been  discovered  in 
the  public  records  is  Edmund  Antiquissimus,  who  is  described  as 
“Edmund  Brudenell  of  Northamptonshire”  in  an  order  of  King 
Edward  III  to  the  Sheriff  of  Buckinghamshire  dated  April  3rd, 

1 377  (Close  Roll  of  51  Edward  III,  m.  I7d.),  in  which  he  appears 
as  mainpernor  for  John  de  Barton,  parson  of  Leckhampstead.  This 
individual  I  have  assumed  (see  above,  p.  7 n.)  to  be  Edmund  Anti¬ 
quissimus,  who  without  any  doubt  occurs  on  the  Parliament  Roll ' 
(Vol.  Ill,  p.  14b)  as  Clerk  of  the  Crown  in  the  first  Parliament  of 
Richard  II  (1377),  as  related  in  Chapter  I.  From  this  time  on,  the 
Brudenells  are  mentioned  with  great  frequency  in  the  public  records, 
as  can  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  footnotes  to  this  book. 

3.  Early  Family  Memoranda  in  the  Brudenell  MSS. 

The  pedigree  at  the  end  of  this  book,  as  will  have  been  noticed, 
takes  the  family  four  generations  back  from  Edmund  Antiquissimus. 
The  authorities  for  this  earlier  portion  are  two  Memoranda  which 
Sir  Robert  Brudenell,  the  judge,  copied  on  to  the  flyleaf  of  his  estate 
note-book  (O.x.21). 

The  first  Memorandum  was  originally  written  on  a  piece  of 
paper  by  “Edmund  Brudenell,  son  and  heir  of  William  Brudenell”, 
(“m  quadam  veteri  paupiri  scripto  propria  manu  Edmundi  Brudenell  filii  et 
heredis  Willelmi  Brudenell  continetur  sic ”  are  the  opening  words.)  Now 
by  the  time  of  Sir  Robert  Brudenell  there  had  been  three  Edmunds 
in  the  family  whose  fathers  were  all  named  William,  viz. : 

(1)  Robert’s  father. 

(2)  Robert’s  great-uncle,  Edmund  Antiquissimus. 

(3)  Robert’s  great-great-uncle, 

and  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  which  of  these  three 
Edmunds  wrote  the  Memorandum,  which  carries  the  pedigree 
down  from  William  Brudenell  of  Deddington  to  the  marriage  of  his 
great-grandson  William  to  Agnes  Atgrove,  though  it  may  well  have 
been  Edmund  Antiquissimus. 

The  second  Memorandum  preserved  for  us  by  Robert  he  found 
in  an  old  book  (in  quodam  veteri  libro)  of  “Edmund  Brudenell  senior”. 
This  Edmund’s  identity  is  also  obscure.  He  may  have  been  Robert’s 
father  and  was  certainly  of  a  younger  generation  than  Edmund 
Antiquissimus  who  is  mentioned  specifically  in  the  Memorandum 
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as  the  son  of  William  Brudenell  and  Agnes  Atgrove.  Robert  had  a 
nephew  Edmund  and  possibly  a  brother  of  the  same  name. 

But  whoever  were  the  authors  of  these  two  Memoranda,  they 
both  date  from  the  middle  or  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  and 
there  can  be  few  families  who  possess  genealogical  notes  from  so 
early  a  period. 

4.  “ Liber  Brudenellorum ” 

This  is  a  manuscript  volume  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  and  which  was  probably  taken  to  Boughton  in  the  first 
instance  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  George  Brudenell  (afterwards 
Montagu)  fourth  Earl  of  Cardigan  and  first  Duke  of  Montagu  of 
the  second  creation. 

It  is  a  compilation  made  chiefly  by  Thomas  Brudenell,  afterwards 
first  Earl  of  Cardigan,  before  the  Civil  W ars,  of  all  the  material  he 
could  find  relating  to  his  own  family  and  to  the  families  related  to  it 
by  marriage.  It  has  been  freely  used  by  heralds,  county  historians 
and  peerage  writers  from  the  seventeenth  century.  Much  of  the 
material  is,  however,  obviously  unreliable,  and  some  is  based  on 
official  documents  which  cannot  now  be  traced,  but  it  is  of  great 
value  as  supplying  the  names  of  each  generation  from  Edmund 
Antiquissimus  to  Thomas  Brudenell5 s  own  day.  It  also  contains 
useful  heraldic  information  and  monumental  inscriptions  collected 
by  Thomas  in  his  youth. 

Thomas  was  a  scholar  and  liked  to  quote  his  authorities.  He 
mentions  a  William  Brudenell  who,  he  declares,  died  seised  of 
divers  lands  in  Deddington,  Bloxham,  Adderbury,  and  Aynhoe  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I,  quoting  as  his  source  an  “Inquisition  in  the 
Tower  of  London  tempore  Edward  I”.  He  then  refers  to  the  grant 
of  a  pardon  of  outlawry  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  Edward  I  to 
“William  de  Brudenell,  alias  Bredenhill,  alias  Bredenhull,  alias 
Bredenell”,  but  neither  the  original  inquisition  nor  an  enrolment 
thereof,  nor  the  enrolment  of  the  pardon  are  now  to  be  found  in  the 
Public  Record  Office,  and  the  earliest  mentions  of  the  family  so  far 
discovered  in  the  public  records  are  as  given  above  (on  p.  476). 

The  authors  of  the  Early  Family  Memoranda,  however,  may  be 
credited  with  knowing  who  their  immediate  ancestors  were  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation,  and  the  great-great-grandfather  of 
Edmund  Antiquissimus,  viz. :  William  of  Deddington,  calculating 
on  the  average  of  three  generations  to  a  century,  must  have  flourished 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

FACTS  AND  INCIDENTS  FROM  THE  EARLY  RECORDS 

The  writer  of  Memorandum  I  gives  us  some  interesting  particu¬ 
lars  beyond  those  shown  in  the  pedigree.  He  tells  us  that  Henry  ot 
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the  second  generation  lived  on  his  inheritance  ( mansit  super  heredi- 
tatem  suam)  at  Deddington,  and  that  Isolda  of  the  next  generation, 
the  daughter  of  Richard  Brudenell  of  Aynhoe,  was  married  at 
Deddington.  The  name  of  her  husband  he  did  not  apparently 
know,  but  he  gives  the  Christian  names  of  her  two  sons — John  and 
Richard.  William,  Richard  Brudenell’s  son,  was  married  at  Merl- 
ton  near  Bloxham  to  a  lady  named  Agnes  whose  surname  he  did  not 
know,  and  dwelt  at  Merlton  during  Agnes’s  life,  perhaps  indicating 
that  he  was  living  on  his  wife’s  tenement.  His  second  marriage  to 
Agnes  Atgrove  which  was  to  prove  so  important  to  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  family,  took  place  at  Aynhoe,  though  his  bride’s 
home  was  many  miles  away  at  Amersham. 

The  author  of  Memorandum  II  gives  the  necessary  information  - 
for  the  pedigree  of  Agnes  Atgrove : 


Thomas  Blaket 


John  Kymbell  of 
Mursley 


Bartholomew  Blaket 


— Kymbell  = 


Robert 


Margery 


Roger,  a  bastard 


John  Blaket 


John 

died  before  his 
father. 


Margery 

Blaket 


=  Walter  de  Raan 


Robert  Prior  of 
Bicester  Abbey. 


Alice  de  Raan  =  Thomas  at  Grove, 

|  (m.  circa  1357?  See  L.B.  fo.  20b, 
j  for  Thomas  Atgrove’s  grant  of 
~  lands  to  Edmund  Brudenell  in 

30  Edw.  III.). 

Agnes  at  Grove  =  William  Brudenell 


Edmund  Antiquissimus 
(d.  1425) 


Joan  =  John  at  Broke 

.  I 

William  (“qui  iam  licit”) 


Edmund  Antiquissimus  is  introduced  as  follows : 

.  .  .  “  Margeriam  quondam  uxor  Walteri  de  Raan  qui  habuerunt  exitum 
Aliciam  quondam  uxorem  Thome  at  Grove ,  inter  quos  venit  Agnes  uxor 
Willelmi  Brudenell ,  inter  quos  venit  Edmundus  BrudenelV  antiquissimus .” 
He  also  tells  us  incidentally  that  on  the  death  of  Robert  Blaket,  his 
cousin  John  entered  unjustly  into  his  inheritance,  quia  pater  ejus  fuit 
bastardusT  With  William  at  Broke  the  memorandum  comes  to  an 
abrupt  end,  for  the  next  page  in  the  MS.  has  been  carefully  cut  out. 

Quite  a  lot  of  incidental  information  about  the  early  Brudenells 
can  be  culled  from  Liber  Brudenellorum,  and  one  or  two  of  the  Bru¬ 
denell  MSS. 
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Thomas  Brudenell’s  (first  Earl  of  Cardigan’s)  visit  as  a  young 
man  to  the  tombs  of  his  ancestors  in  Amersham  church  has  already 
been  described.  (See  above,  p.  106.)  Of  William  of  Raans,  the 
husband  of  Agnes  Atgrove,  the  first  Brudenell  to  be  buried  there, 
he  says  (L.B.  fo.  19) :  “William  Brudenell  lieth  buried  in  Agmondes- 
ham  Church  with  Brudenell’s  coat  impaled  with  Raans”,  and  on 
a  pedigree  in  the  Brudenell  MSS.  (I.  xi.g*)  he  has  left  the  following 
interesting  note : 

“This  William  lies  buried  in  Amersham  church.  The  date  of 
his  death  was  defaced  when  I  viewed  the  tomb,  but  there  re¬ 
mained  these  arms  which  were  the  arms  of  Brudenell  and  Raane, 
intended  for  the  wife  of  the  said  William  Brudenell,  her  mother 
being  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Raan.”  (A  sketch  is  given.) 

THE  FIFTH  GENERATION 

It  is  often  difficult  to  establish  the  correct  order  of  sons  in  a 
generation,  but  EDMUND  ANTIQUISSIMUS,  according  to 
Thomas  in  both  his  pedigrees  (i.e.  in  L.B.  and  I. xi.g)  is  given  as 
lord  of  Raans,  and  was  therefore  certainly  the  eldest  son  of  William 
above-mentioned. 

HENRY  BRUDENELL.  Edmund’s  younger  brother  Henry 
inherited  the  manor  of  Shardeloes  in  Amersham  parish  and  the 
manor  of  Stoke  Mandeville.  He  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Hugh 
Preston,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Preston  of  Preston  Deanery  in  Northamp¬ 
tonshire,  (see  V.C.H.  Northants ,  p.  280),  and  since  he  is  buried  in 
Amersham  church,  presumably  lived  chiefly  at  Shardeloes.  Thomas 
copied  the  inscription  on  his  tomb  (L.B.  fo.  18b.). 

“His  jacet  Henricus  Brudenell  armiger  et  Elleneona  (sic)  uxor 
eius  filia  Hugonis  Preston  filie  (sic)  Thomas  Preston  militis :  Qui 
quidem  Henricus  obiit  27  Jan.  1430”. 

This  Henry  had  at  least  two  sons,  viz. : 

EDMUND  OF  SHARDELOES  whose  daughter  Elizabeth 
married  a  Cheney.  On  the  failure  of  heirs  male  after  the  death  of 
Edmund’s  grandson,  Thomas  Brudenell,  Shardeloes  went  to  the 
Cheney  family. 

ROBERT  of  STOKE  MANDEVILLE.  In  this  and  surrounding 
villages  (e.g.  Wendover  and  Weston  Turville),  the  Brudenells 
flourished  for  many  generations,  and  Wellwick  Farm  in  Wendover 
parish,  a  beautiful  house  with  the  date,  1616,  on  it,  still  bears  their 
coat  of  arms.  (See  V.C.H.  Bucks,  and  the  relevant  parish  registers.) 
An  Edmund  Brudenell  eventually  sold  the  manor  of  Stoke  Man¬ 
deville  in  1639. 
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It  was  a  member  of  the  Stoke  Mandeville  branch  of  the  family 
whom  Sir  Robert  found  living  at  Woodcroft  near  Peterborough, 
when  he  went  to  live  at  Deene. 

WILLIAM  (the  remaining  brother  of  Edmund  Antiquissimus) 
who  married  Agnes  the  daughter  of  Robert  Bulstrode,  and  who  was 
the  grandfather  of  Sir  Robert  Brudenell,  has  been  already  dealt  with 
in  the  first  Chapter,  but  Thomas,  Lord  Cardigan’s  note  over  his 
name  in  the  pedigree  in  Liber  Brudenellorum ,  (fo.  19)  should  be  given 
in  full.  In  the  windows  of  Hugeley  Bulstrode  (i.e.,  Hedgerley) 
church,  he  tells  us, 

“are  the  arms  in  divers  places  by  the  names  of  Brudenell  and 
Bulstrode  whose  heir  this  William  Brudenell  married,  and  under 
the  bend  cotized  between  the  six  crosses  is  not  only  written  the 
name  of  Brudenell,  but  the  word  or  motto  ‘Think  and  thanke’ 
and  under  Bulstrode  is  written  Bulstrode’s  name  and  the  motto  of 
‘Doe  to  please’ 

COLLATERAL  BRANCHES 

In  later  centuries  cadet  branches  of  Sir  Robert  Brudenell’s  line 
became  established  at  Stonton  Wyville  in  Leicestershire  and  at 
Barton  Seagrave  in  Northamptonshire.  For  the  Brudenells  of  Ston¬ 
ton  Wyville — a  prolific  race — who  were  settled  there  for  many 
generations,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Nichols’s  History  of  Leicestershire. 

The  Barton  Seagrave  branch  was  descended  from  Sir  Robert’s 
second  son,  Anthony,  and  flourished  there  from  1642  until  1754, 
when  the  probability  is  that  they  removed  to  London,  since  the  last 
Brudenell  to  be  buried  at  Barton  was  “Thomas  Brudenell  Esquire, 
late  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Olive  (sic)  in  the  City  of  London.”  He  was 
buried  on  June  14th,  1754.  (Northants.  Motes  and  Queries  for  1894-5, 
No.  854.) 

It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  name  of  Brudenell  is  still 
to  be  found  scattered  about  Northamptonshire  to-day,  though  all 
trace  of  connection  with  the  Deene  branch  of  the  family  may  have 
been  lost. 
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BATTLE  OF  BALACLAVA 

A.  W.  Kinglake,  History  of  the  Crimean  War ,  Vol.  IV  (1868). 

J.  W.  Fortescue,  History  of  the  British  Army ,  Vol.  XIII  (1930). 

G.  Paget,  The  Light  Cavalry  Brigade  in  the  Crimea ,  (1881). 

Regimental  Histories  of  the  13th  Hussars,  1  ith  Hussars,  8th  Hussars 
and  15th  Hussars. 

G.  Anstruther  Thomson,  Eighty  Tears  Reminiscences ,  containing  con¬ 
temporary  letters  from  Colonel  S.  G.  Jenyns  of  the  13th  Light 
Dragoons,  and  an  account  of  the  battle  by  a  Russian  Officer 
many  years  later. 

The  Countess  of  Airlie,  With  the  Guards  we  shall  go.  (1933). 

Mrs.  Duberley,  Journal. 

G.  Higginson,  Seventy-one  Tears  of  a  Guardsman’s  Life.  (1916). 

A.  Mitchell,  Recollections  of  one  of  the  Light  Brigade.  (1885). 

Lord  Cardigan,  Eight  months  on  Active  Service  or  a  Diary  of  a  General 
Officer  of  Cavalry  in  1854.  (N.  d.,  c.  i860). 

F.  E.  Whitton,  Service  Trials  and  Tragedies.  (1930). 

S.  G.  Calthorpe,  Letters  from  Headquarters.  (1856  and  1857). 

W.  H.  Russell,  The  Great  War  with  Russia.  (1895). 

G.  Ryan,  Our  Heroes  of  the  Crimea.  (1855). 

Lord  Raglan’s  Crimean  Papers  at  the  Royal  United  Service  In¬ 
stitution. 
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jULincoU 


II 


III 

IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


IX 


X 


X 


xir 


XIII 


XIV 


XV 


XVI 


XVII 


William  BRUDENELL  of  Deddington 


Thomas  BRUDENELL 


(i)  Henry  BRUDENELL  of  Deddington 


I 


William  BRUDENELL 

I 


Isolda  BRUDENELL  =  .  .  at  Deddington 


Joan  BRUDENELL  Agnes  BRUDENELL  Margaret  BRUDENELL  Alice  BRUDENELL 


I  I  I  || 

Edmund  Henry  Agnes  (i)  =  William  =  Agnes  (2)  Margaret  Alice 

BRUDENELL  BRUDENELL  BRUDENELL  |  ATGROVE  of  Raans  Fee,  BRUDENELL  BRUDENELL 

Amersham 


Brudenell  Pedigree 

(To  be  read  in  conjunction  with  Appendix  I  for  the 
earlier  generations.  The  owners  of  Deene  are  indicated 
by  heavy  type.) 


William  BRUDENELL  =  Agnes,  dau.  of 

I  Robert  BULSTRODE 


Edmund  BRUDENELL 
(ANTIQUISSIMUS) 
(d.  1425) 


Alice  .  .  .  Henry  BRUDENELL  =  Eleanor  PRESTON 
(d.  27  Jan.,  1431) 


I 


Agnes  (1) 

dau.  of  Thomas  DEEPDEN 


I 


Edmund  BRUDENELL  =  Philippa  dau.  of 

of  Raans  &  Chalfont  St.  Peter  |  Philip  ENGLEFIELD 
(d.  1461) _ I _ 


Alice  BRUDENELL  (A  nun) 


Brudenells  of  Stoke  Mandeville, 
Shardeloes,  and  Woodcroft 


Joan  BRUDENELL  =  John  AT  BROKE  Margaret  BRUDENELL  =  .  .  .  WESTON 


Wm.  AT  BROKE 


Alice  (or  Agnes)  BRUDENELL  =  Richard  WALLER 


I  I  I 

Edmund  John  Drew  or  Drugo  BRUDENELL  =  Ellena  BROUGHTON 

BRUDENELL  BRUDENELL  Sheriff  of  Bucks  (d.  24  March  1  (d.  4  March  1470) 

1480)  [ 


Joan  BRUDENELL  =  Sir  John  EWERBY,  Kt. 


Elizabeth  =  John  CHENEY 
BRUDENELL  or  CHEYNE 


1494  or  5  |  1505 

Margaret,  d.  of  Thomas  ENTWISTLE=  Sir  Robert  =  Philippa  POWER 

and  widow  of  William  Wyville  |  BRUDENELL,  Kt.  widow  of 


I  I  I  ,  I  III 

Edmund  =Jane  HAWKINS  George  BRUDENELL  Robert  =  Margaret,  dau.  of  Thomas  3  daughters  of  whom  the  eldest, 

BRUDENELL  |  of  London  Parson  of  Quainton  BRUDENELL  Wm.  FAIRFAX,  widow  BRUDENELL  Isabel,  m.  Richard  ISHAM  of  Northants 

Lord  of  Raans  j  (no  issue)  of  Miles  Worsley  (See  Northants  Families,  p.  144) 


A  daughter  =  William  ELMES 
of  Lilford,  Northants 


1 

Robert 

BRUDENELL 
ob.  s.p. 


26  Nov.,  1520 

Sir  Thomas  =  Elizabeth,  d.  of 


(d.  1501) 


BRUDENELL 

(c.  1497-1586) 


Sir  William  FITZWILLIAM 


I 

Anthony  = 
BRUDENELL 


(c.  1461-1531)  Thomas  Rufford  (d.  1532) 


Jane 

ELKINGTON 


Lucy 

BRUDENELL 


12  Dec.,  1583 


Elizabeth  =Sir  Robert  DRURY,  Kt.  Agnes  BUSSY  =  Sir  Edmund  =>  Etheldreda  or  Audrey 


I 


BRUDENELL 


(d.  1589) 


(d.  1583) 


BRUDENELL 

(1521-24  Feb.  1585) 


Ancestor  of  the  Drnrys  of 
Hedgerley  (Bucks)  and 
Riddlesworth  (Norfolk) 


>Mr 

e&w* 


FERNLEY 
widow  of  Anthony  Rone 
(d.  Sept.  9th,  1584) 


Thomas  —  Ann,  dau.  of  John  —  Mary,  dau.  of  Robert 

BRUDENELL  Robert  TOPCLIFFE  BRUDENELL  Robert  EVERARD  BRUDENELL 
(d.  16  Aug.,  1587)  (d.  1597)  (c.  1561-20*  Oct.  1606)  (d.  June  1636)  (d.  4july,  1599) 


=  Catherine,  dau.  of 
Sir  Geoffrey 
TAYLARD 


23  Jan.,  1582 

William  =  Anne 
BRUDENELL  PARTRIDGE 
(d.  1590) 


Rice,  son  &  =  Elizabeth  =  Francis 

heir  of  Sir  BRUDENELL  SMITH 

Thomas  GRIFFIN,  Kt. 
of  Braybrooke 


Mildred 
BRUDENELL 


Lucv 

BRUDENELL 
(d.  1616) 


Audrey  BRUDENELL=  Sir  Basil  BROOKE,  Kt. 
(1584 — 1623)  of  Madeley,  Salop 

(.576-1646?) 


1605 

Sir  Thomas  BRUDENELL  =Mary  (d.  1664) 
(1578 — 1663)  Bart.  1611,  Kt.  1612  |  dau.  of  Sir  Thomas 

cr.  Baron  Brudenell,  1628  |  TRESHAM 

cr.  Earl  of  Cardigan,  1661 


Juliana 

BRUDENELL 
m.  John 

|  HARRINGTON 
Ann 

BRUDENELL 
(d.  158a) 


I 


Mary 

BRUDENELL 
m.  Michael 
FLARE,  son  of 
Sir  Nicholas 
Hare 

Master  of  the  Rolls 


1632 

Mary  Constable,  dau.  of=Robert  BR 


1st  Viscount  DUNBAR 
(d.  1638) 


1640 

UDENELL  =  Anne  (d 


--  t  nomas 
ilRUDENELL 

(b.  21  Nov.,  1634 
d.  18  Jan.,  1636) 


2nd  Earl  of  Cardigan 

(1607—1703) 


696)  dau.  of 
Thomas,  Viscount  SAVAGE 


Edmund  BRUDENELL 
(c.  1610 — 1652  ) 


1 

Edward  BRUDENELL 
(1613—1614) 


William 
BRUDENELL 
(1581 — 12  Nov.,  1606) 

1638 


Christiana  BRUDENELL=  Alexander,  son  of 

Sir  Edmund  THOROLD 


John  BRUDENELL 
1584—1647 


Mary  BRUDENELL  =  John  Constable 

2nd  Viscount  DUNBAR 


Thomas 
BRUDENELL 
b.  1638 
d.  in  infancy 


Mary  BRUDENELL  =  William  Hay,  4th  Earl 
(b.  1636,  or  before  of  KINNOULL 

7  Jan.,  1637;  d.  1665) 


Francis 
BRUDENELL 
Lord  Brudenell 
(1645—1698) 


1668 

=  Frances  Savile,  dau.  of 
Thomas,  Earl  of  SUSSEX 
(d.  1695) 


Joseph 

BRUDENELL 
(died  an  infant) 


1659  I 

Francis  =  Anna  Maria  =  George  Rodney 
nth  Earl  of  |  BRUDENELL  BRIDGES 
SHREWSBURY  j  (d.  1702) 

(c.  1623 — 1668) _ 


Elizabeth 
BRUDENELL 
(d.  1641) 


I  1670 

Catherine  =  Charles,  2nd  Earl 
BRUDENELL  |  of  MIDDLETON 
(d.  1743)  J  (d.  1719) 


Charles,  3rd  Earl  = 
of  WESTMORLAND 
(1634—1691) 


=  Dorothy 
BRUDENELL 
(c.  1647—1740) 
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Robert 

BRUDENELL 
(b.  1674) 
d.  in  infancy 


Francis 

BRUDENELL 
(b.  1677) 
d.  in  infancy 


I  1707 

George  BRUDENELL  = 


3rd  Earl  of  Cardigan 

(29  Sept.,  1685—1732) 


Elizabeth,  eldest 


d.  of  Thomas  BRUCE 
3rd  Earl  of  Elgin  and 
2nd  Earl  of  Ailesbury 
(1689—1745) 


I 

James 

BRUDENELL 
(d.  1746) 


=  Susan,  dau.  of 
Bartholomew 
BURTON 


c.  1 706 

Richard  =  Mary 
5th  Viscount  BRUDENELL 
MOLYNEUX  (d.  1752) 

(d.  1738) 


=  Capt.  Peter 
OSBORNE 


1730 

George  BRUDENELL  =Mary  Montagu,  dau.  of  John 

4th  Earl  of  Cardigan  and  |  Duke  of  MONTAGU  by 

2nd  cr.  1st  Duke  of  Montagu  (1766)  |  Mary,  dau.  of  John  1st  Duke 
(1712— 1790)  I  of  MARLBOROUGH 

|  (d-  »775) 


1760 

Anne  Legge  = 
Sister  of  William 
Second  Earl  of 
DARTMOUTH 
(d.  1786) 


1 79 1 

James  BRUDENELL 
5th  Earl  of  Cardigan 
cr.  Baron  Brudenell  of  Deene  1780 

(1725-1811) 


Elizabeth  Waldegrave 
dau.  of  John,  3rd  Earl 
WALDEGRAVE 
(d.  1822) 


Robert 
BRUDENELL 
(1726 — 1768) 


1759 
=  Anne,  dau. 


of 


Sir  Cecil 
BISSHOPP,  Bt. 
d.  1803,  aged  75 


I  1749 
Frances  =  Oliver 
BRUDENELL  TILSON 
(d.  1800) 


i 
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>892  |  1695 

Henry  Viscount  =  Anne  =  Charles  Charles,  Earl  =  Frances  =  Richard, 

BELLASYS  BRUDENELL  |  1st  Duke  of  of  NEWBURGH  BRUDENELL  |  3rd  Lord 
(d.  1691)  (d.  1722)  |  RICHMOND  (d.  1694)  (d.  1736)  |  BELLEW 

4-  (d.  1723)  j  (d.  1714) 


Robert 
3rd  Viscount 
DUNBAR 
(1651—1714) 


,  ,  I  *754 

Richard  =  Mary  =  Thomas 
POWIS  BRUDENELL  BOWLBY 


John  BRUDENELL 
By  courtesy  Lord  Brudenell 
and  ( 1 766)  Marquess  of  Monthermer 
cr.  Baron  MONTAGU  of  Boughton  1 762 

(1735—1770) 


1  1767  1 

Elizabeth  =  Henry,  3rd  Duke  Mary 

BRUDENELL  |  of  BUCCLEUCH  and  BRUDENELL 
(1744 — 1827)  J  5th  Duke  of  QUEENSBERRY  ( 1 75 1 — 17®1) 
(1746 — 1812) 


I 


Henrietta 

BRUDENELL 

(1753—1766) 


I  ’79+  ,  I 

Robert  BRUDENELL=  Penelope  Ann,  dau.  of  Augusta 
6th  Earl  of  Cardigan  |  G.  J.  COOKE  BRUDENELL 

(1769—1837)  I  (d.  1826,  aged  55)  (c.  1759— 1846) 


1761 

Susanne,  dau.  of  = 
Henry  HOARE  and 
widow  of  Viscount 
Dungarvon 
(d.  1783) 


1788 


Thomas  Bruce  BRUDENELL  =Anne,  dau.  of  John 
afterward  BRUDENELL-BRUCE  1st  Earl  of  MOIRA 
Baron  Bruce  of  Tottenham  1747  (d.  1813) 

cr.  Earl  of  AILESBURY  1776 

_ (1729—1814) 


1793 


I 


1833 


Henrietta  Maria  =Charles  BRUDENELL-BRU CE =  Maria  Elizabeth, 

dau.  of  Hon.  Charles 
TOLLEMACHE 


dau.  of  the 
1st  Lord  BERWICK 
(d.  1831) 


1826 

A  Son,  Elizabeth  = 

died  in  Jane  Henrietta,  dau.  of 
infancy  Admiral  J.  R.  D .  T. 

TOLLEMACHE 
(d.  1858) 


James 
Thomas 
BRUDENELL 
7th  Earl  of 
Cardigan 
(1797-1868) 


1858 


Adeline  Louisa 
Maria, 

dau.  of  Admiral  Spencer 
Horsey  DE  HORSEY 
and  Lady  Louisa  Maria 
Judith  Rous 

(1824—1915) 


1873 

=  Don  Antonio 
Manuelo,  Count 
de  LANCASTRE 
(d.  1898) 


1816 

Hon.  John  = 
PERCEVAL 
e.  son  of 
Charles  George 
2nd  Baron  Arden 
(d.  1818) 


Elizabeth 
Anne 

BRUDENELL 

(1795—1824) 


1824 


Rev.  William 
John  Brodrick 
afterwards  7  th 
Viscount 
MIDDLETON 
(1798 — 1870) 


|  1820  |  1820 

Harriet  =  Richard  Charlotte  =  Henry 

Georgiana  William  Penelope  Charles 

BRUDENELL  1st  Earl  BRUDENELL  STURT 

(1799—1836)  HOWE  (d.  1879)  (d.  1866) 

(1796 — 1870) 


I  1827  | 

Emma  =  David  Mary 

BRUDENELL  PENNANT  BRUDENELL 
(d.  1847)  (d.  1835)  (1806 — 1867) 


1828 

=  Henry 
Thomas 
3rd  Earl 
of 

CHICHESTER 
(1804 — 1886) 


1  1827 

Augusta  = 
BRUDENELL 

(d.  1853) 


Henry 
Bingham 
BARING 
(d.  1869) 


Anne 
BRUDENELL 
(1809—1877) 


1829 


2nd  Earl  and  ist  Marquess 
of  AILESBURY  (1773 — 1856) 


George 
Charles 
Earl  of 
LUCAN 
(1800 — 1888) 


George 
William 
Fredrick 

BRUDENELL-BRUCE 
2nd  Marquess  of 
AILESBURY,  8th  Earl 
of  CARDIGAN 
(1804 — *878) 


1837 

=  Lady  Mary 
Caroline 
HERBERT, 
dau.  of  George 
Augustus 
1 1  th  Earl  of 
Pembroke 
(d.  1892) 


George  John 
BRUDENELL-BRUCE 

(1839 — 1868) 


1862 

=  Lady  Evelyn  Mary 
2  dau.  of  William 
2nd  Earl  of  CRAVEN 
(d.  1924) 


James  BRUDENELL-BRUCE 


|  1870 

Henry  Augustus  BRUDENELL-BRUCE  =  Georgiana  Sophia  Maria 


5th  Marquess  of  Ailesbury  (1842 — 1 9 1 1 ) 
and  nth  Earl  of  CARDIGAN 


:viii 

IXIX 


George  William  Thomas 
BRUDENELL-BRUCE 
4th  Marquess  of  AILESBURY 
and  10th  Earl  of  CARDIGAN 

(1863—1917) 


1884 


Dorothy  Julia 
dau.  of  Thomas 
HASELBY 

(d.  1917) 


2nd.  dau.  of  G.  H.  PINCKNEY 
(d.  19021 


Robert  Thomas 
BRUDENELL-BRUCE 
(1845—1912) 


1878 


Ernest 

Augustus 

Charles 

BRUDENELL-BRUCE 
3rd  Marquess  of 
AILESBURY 
gth  Earl  of 
CARDIGAN 
(1811— 1886) 


834 

=  Hon.  Louisa 
|  Elizabeth,  2  dau 
of  John,  2nd 
Lord  DECIES 
(d.  1891) 


George  William 
James  Chandos 
BRUDENELL-BRUCE 
6th  Marquess  of  Ailesbury  and 
1 2  th  Earl  of  CARDIGAN 

(1873—  ) 


1903 

=  Caroline 
Sydney  Ann 
dau.  of  John 
MADDEN 


Emma,  dau.  of 
Capel  HANBURY-LEIGH 
(d.  1921) 


James  Ernest  John 
BRUDENELL-BRUCE 

(1879—1917) 


.  1  1923 

George  Lionel  Thomas  =  Maria  Julia, 
BRUDENELL-BRUCE  d.ofStephen 
(later  BRUDENELL)  SCHILIZZI 

(1880—  ) 


1924  I 

Joan  Houlton  =  Chandos  Sydney  Cedric 

dau.  of  I  BRUDENELL-BRUCE 

Stephen  SALTER  |  Earl  of  Cardigan  (1904— 

(d.  1937)  I _ 


1944 


Joyce  Frances 
QUENNELL 
(Marriage  dissolved  1948) 


1950 


■952 

Michael  Sydney  Cedric  =Edwina  de  W.  WILLS 
BRUDENELL-BRU  CE 
Viscount  Savernake 
(1926 —  ) 

A  Son,  b.  1952 


Chandos  Gerald  Piers 
BRUDENELL-BRUCE 

(1929—  ) 


Jean  Frances,  widow 
of  Squadron  Leader 

WILLIAMSON,  M.B.E. 


J  . 

Edmund  Crispin  Stephen 
James  George  BRUDENELL 
(1928—  ) 


Philippa  Mary 
BRUDENELL 


A  Son 


I  I  I  I  I 

Robert  Hanbury  BRUDENELL-BRUCE  (1881  — 
m.  (1)  Olive  Vera,  d.  of  C.  H.  RICHARDSON 
(2)  Judith  Iris,  d.  of  Major  B.  KEPPEL 
and  has  issue 

John  Charles  BRUDENELL-BRUCE  (1885—  ) 

m.  (1)  Else,  d.  of  Capt.  C.  F.  DRECHSEL 
(2)  Sigrid,  d.  of  A.  AMMENTORP 
and  has  issue 

Frances  Edith  Agnes  BRUDENELL-BRUCE 

(1883— 

m.  Herbert  Anderton  FOSTER 
and  has  issue 

Helen  Margaret  BRUDENELL-BRUCE 
(b.  1887,  d.  1888) 

Gwyneth  Marjorie  BRUDENELL-BRUCE  (1890 — 
m.  John  H.  LORD 

and  has  issue 
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Abbot  of  Westminster,  his  household 
officers,  36,  37 

Abdication,  threat  of,  by  George  III, 

3X4>  437 

Abjuration,  oath  ol,  see  Oath 
Act,  for  honouring  grants  under  the 
Great  Seal,  144,  151;  for  sale  of 
estates  of  deans  and  chapters,  1 53 
Agriculture  Society,  see  other  Index 
under  Bath 

Almanack,  Sir  Edmund  Brudenell’s,  68 
Anchoress,  35 
Annuities,  pensions : 

to  members  of  the  family,  84,  161, 
162,  187;  to  poor  people,  217;  to 
servants,  20,  105,  172 
Antiquities,  antiquarian  studies,  41,  46, 
84,  1 06-1 08,  137 
Apothecaries,  see  Doctors 
Armour,  arms,  7,  168;  Catholics  de¬ 
prived  of,  1 18,  1 19 
Assizes,  22,  30,  41,  56 
Attorney,  enrolment  as  an,  2 1 2 

Ballet,  the,  290 

Balls,  279,  280,  474 

Band  at  Deene,  433,  434,  442 

Baronets,  order  of,  no,  hi 

Bathing  machine,  325 

Bathroom,  434 

Beer,  see  Brewing 

Bells,  bell-ringing,  227,  228,  237,  238, 
434,  461 ;  bequest  to  church  bells,  35 
Benefices,  presentations  to,  169,  170, 
181,  296 

Bequests,  7,  10,  35,  188,  342,  444.  See 
also  Wills 

Bible,  The,  10,  202 
Billiards,  206 
Bone-setter,  96 

Books,  7,  33,  164,  165,  172,  239,  304. 
See  also  Library 

Bowling  green,  bowls,  206,  207,  226, 
227 

Brabbles,  118 
Brandy,  234 
Brass,  memorial,  49 
Brewing,  233 

Bricks,  brickmaking,  214,  215 
Bridges,  2,  38,  59,  in;  bequest  to,  35 
Buckhounds,  203 

Building,  by  Sir  Thomas  Tresham,  104. 
See  also  Halls  and  Manor-houses; 
House-building 

Burials,  see  Funerals,  and  other  Index, 
under  Deene  church,  burials  in 

Canterbury  Tales,  The,  \n,  82 


Carriages,  sale  of,  463,  465 
Carriers,  159 
Carting  services,  91,  235 
Castles,  46,  47,  55;  old,  ruined,  45,  47, 
89,  3x6 

Catholic,  Catholics,  proposed  colony  of, 
in  America,  66;  at  Deene,  78,  94,  97, 

117,  172;  deputation  to  the  king,  95 ; 
disabilities  of,  112-115;  disarming 
of,  127;  distrust  of,  127;  devices  of, 
117;  their  houses  searched  for  arms, 

118,  119;  involved  in  Jacobite  plots, 
94,  186,  187;  priests,  persecution  of, 
97,  Rev.  G.  Anstruther’s  account  of, 
97m  See  also  Jesuits ;  Recusants 

Chancellor,  the  queen’s,  in,  112 
Chancery,  court  of,  suits  in,  80,  85,  93 
Chapel  at  Deene,  168 
Chaplains,  see  Priests 
Chantry,  founding  of,  33 
Charcoal,  234 

Charitable  subscriptions,  charities,  216- 
218,254 

Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  The,  by  A. 

Tennyson,  418,  419 
China,  imports  of,  277 
Choir,  the  Deene,  461,  473 
Church,  churches,  compulsory  attend¬ 
ance  at,  94,  116;  secular  business 
transacted  in,  38,  77,  84;  restora¬ 
tions,  215,  216,  447 
Clerical  patronage,  see  Benefices 
Clerk  of  the  Crown,  1 
Clerk  of  the  King’s  Works,  3 
Clocks,  238 

Clothes,  clothing,  apparel,  liveries, 
robes, 

of  Adeline,  Lady  Cardigan,  431,  447, 
458-463 ;  of  Dame  Agnes  Brudenell, 
70;  of  Edmund  Brudenell,  (d.  1469), 
9,  10;  of  Dame  Philippa,  35;  of  the 
royal  princes,  304 ;  the  children’s, 
221,  223,  231  ;  the  servants’,  231,  434, 
442,  459;  petitions  against  costly 
apparel,  25 ;  robes  of  a  judge,  23 ;  of 
a  peer,  309,  442 ;  underclothes,  231  ; 
wedding  garments,  53,  33 1  ;  other 
references,  23,  173,  196,  301,  322, 
394,  442.  See  also  Uniforms 
Clubs,  296,  297 

Coal,  pit-coal,  sea-coal,  carting  of,  91, 
234-236 ;  coal  dealer,  237 
coal-mining,  mines,  91,  182,  236,  335 
Cock-fighting,  219 
Coffee,  234 

Coffins,  100,  170,  216;  Lady  Cardi¬ 
gan’s,  465,  466,  469 
Colonial  enterprise,  65-67 
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Commissions,  commissioners, 

of  array,  9,  123  ;  of  the  forests,  1 12  ; 
of  gaol  delivery,  5,  14,  22,  41  ;  for 
martial  law,  112;  for  musters,  52, 
56,  60,  61 ;  of  oyer  and  terminer,  12  ; 
of  the  peace,  5,  9,  13,  14,  116,  154 
(see  also  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Quarter 
Sessions) ;  of  sewers,  20 ;  special,  4, 
6,  20-22,  30,  1 12,  152-154;  for  sub¬ 
sidies,  86 ;  for  valuation  of  the 
monasteries,  44 

Committees,  appointment  of,  by  the 
Parliament,  the  rule  of,  140,  145,  146 
for  the  advance  of  money,  146 
for  compounding,  146,  148,  149 
for  sale  of  delinquents’  estates,  and 
for  sequestration,  1 50,  1 5 1 
Common,  rights  of,  86 
Constables,  parish,  petty,  village,  52, 
57, 153;  high,  57,  1 19 
Coronations,  23,  167,  168,  227 
Coroner,  5 

Council,  Privy  Council,  6,  20,  28,  54, 
5^~59>  81,  95,  1 19 

Councillor-at-law,  counsel,  28m,  75 
Court,  appointments  at  the,  259,  282, 
287,  288,  291,  311-314,  329,  331- 
333>  345-  See  also  Maids  of  Honour 
Court,  efforts  to  be  received  at,  180, 
435>  436,  448,  successfully  achieved, 
180 

Courts  Martial,  358-360,  363,  371- 
375,  423 

Coverlets,  Spanish,  44 
Crest,  68 

Custos  Rotulorumship,  265,  313 
Dancers,  340 

Declaration  of  Indulgence,  The,  185 
Deer,  59,  124,  232,  233,  347;  red 
deer,  171 ;  deer-stealers,  232.  See  also 
Venison 

Delinquency,  130,  143,  149 
Delinquents,  estates  of,  146,  148 
Deputy  lieutenants,  56,  61,  106,  112 
Dinner  party  described,  a,  338,  339 
Disafforestation,  see  Forests 
Doctors,  apothecaries,  physicians,  sur¬ 
geons,  78,  79,  87,  135,  192,  217,  225, 
276,  304,  322,  323,  412,  441,  469. 
See  also  Bone-setter 

Dogs,  destruction  of,  219;  hospital  for, 
260;  pet,  459,  460,  466.  See  also  Buck- 
hounds;  Foxhounds;  Greyhounds 
Drink,  drunkenness,  184,  187 
Duels  3,  176,  177,  368,  378,  379,  429, 
Dukedom,  efforts  to  obtain  a,  269, 
271-276 

Education,  11-13,  51,  96m,  io2n., 
103,  152m,  210,  223,  226,  247,  249; 
of  the  royal  princes,  298,  299,  302- 
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304.  See  also  Schools;  and  other 
Index  under  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Effigies  on  tombs,  19,  33,  34,  447 
Elections,  353-356 
Entail,  “The  Great  Entail”,  83 
Equivocation,  155 
Escheator,  42 

Estate  management,  106,  1 13 
Estates,  lease  of,  152 
Exchequer,  court  of,  80,  152,  164 
Excommunication  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
154 

Farm  leases,  91,  96 

Feasts  and  banquets,  dinners,  suppers, 
16,  56,  67,  68,  233,  461.  See  also 
Food 

Fee-farm  rent  of  Deene,  29 
Fell-mark,  43 

Felons,  felony,  2,  3 ;  trial  for,  382-388 
Felts,  Spanish,  44 
Fiddlers,  228 
Fines,  105,  143,  150,  165 
Fires,  210,  244 
Flogging,  390-392,  398 
Food,  231,  232,  322,  336,  470.  See 
also  Feasts;  Venison 
Forest,  forests,  boundaries,  perambula¬ 
tions  of,  1 23-1 25;  commissions,  112; 
disafforestation  of,  125,  346;  officers 
of  the,  264 ;  other  references,  59,  60 
Foxhounds,  hunting,  204,  205,  219- 
222,  243,  347,  352,  398,  433,  439-441 
Fruit,  fruit  growing,  198,  213 
Fuel,  types  of,  234.  See  also  Coal 
Funerals :  directions  for,  48,  49 ;  of 
Ann  of  Cleves,  98m ;  of  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  88.  See  also  other  Index, 
under  Deene  church,  burials  in 
Furnishing,  furniture,  redecoration, 
109,  no,  164,  194,  206,  209,  210, 
279,  326 

Gambling,  39,  199,  227,  296,  297 
Gaols,  prisons,  113,  115,  136-138,  140, 
155 

Garter,  Order  of  the,  265-268,  414 

Genealogy,  106 

Ghosts,  80,  253,  468 

Glass,  230;  heraldic  glass,  8n.,  109 

Gloves,  1  in. 

Grants  under  the  Great  Seal,  continued 
validity  of,  144,  15 1 
Grey  hounds,  219 
Guernsey  cows,  473 
Gunpowder  Plot,  95,  96;  aftermath  of, 
104,  1 16,  173 

Halls  and  manor-houses,  building  of, 
63-65,  89.  See  also  Houses,  House¬ 
building 
Harriers,  336 
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Hatchment,  442 
Hay-making,  customs  of,  86,  92 
Heating  apparatus,  434 
Heraldry,  106,  109 
Hermit,  35 
Hiding-holes,  96 
High  Commission,  Court  of,  127 
Highways,  bequests  to,  10,  35 
History,  see  Antiquities 
Honours  and  decorations,  312,  438 
Hospitality  to  the  abbots  of  West¬ 
minster,  36,  37;  of  the  Brudenells, 
50,84,473 

Hounds,  hunting,  see  Buckhounds; 

Foxhounds;  Greyhounds 
House-building,  houses,  7,  56m,  68, 
98,  209,  215.  See  also  Halls  and 
manor-houses;  and  other  Index, 
under  Deene  Hall,  additions  and 
alterations  to 

Houses,  devastated,  plundered,  129, 
132,  142,  152,  165;  restoration  and 
re-furnishing  of,  168,  250 

Illness,  See  Sickness 

Inclosures,  47,  52,  57,  86,  87,  124,  346; 

measures  against,  30 
Indulgence,  papal,  49 
Informers,  117,  134 

Invasions,  4,  5 ;  of  Northamptonshire, 
129 

Investiture  of  peers,  167 
Iron  mines,  182 

Jesuit  priests,  Jesuits,  96,  104,  155,  192 
Jewellery,  jewels,  35,  58,  80,  323;  the 
Jewel  Office,  233m,  258 
Journeys,  23,  159.  See  also  Progresses 
and  tours 

Justices  of  the  peace,  office  of,  33,  34; 
work  of,  55,  56;  other  references, 
5>  4L  45>  96,  106,  1 12,  1 15,  1 17,  1 18, 
153 

King’s  Attorney,  5 
King’s  Works,  see  Clerk  of, 

Kitchen  gardens,  198,  213,  214 
Knighthoods  conferred,  47,  68,  no 


tenants,  61,  112,  13m.,  265,311-314, 
327,  437 

Libel,  action  for,  425-428 
Linen,  see  Cloth 

Livery  of  seisin,  ceremony  of,  17,  32 
Local  government,  under  Elizabeth  I, 


53,  54 

Local  Record  Offices, 
monwealth,  165 


under  the  Com 


Maids  of  honour,  48,  332,  333,  339 
Manor  court,  38,  39 
Manuscripts  at  Deene,  4m,  82,  106. 
See  also  Muniments 

Master  of  the  Horse,  establishment  of 
the,  318 

Masses  for  the  souls  of  the  Brudenells, 
18,  34,  35,  73  . 

Medicines,  physic,  remedies,  79,  80, 
213,  217,  276,  304,  315 
Members  of  Parliament,  wages  of,  6. 

See  also  Politics 
Merchant  of  the  Staple,  42 
Militia,  control  of,  128;  mobilisation, 
organisation  of,  52,  62,  63,  116.  See 
also  Musters 
Mills,  38 

Monasteries,  suppression  of,  44 
Monuments,  marble,  280,  281 ;  monu¬ 
mental  effigies,  33,  34,  447;  inscrip¬ 
tions,  36,  83,  84,  90,  91,  106,  141, 
174,  280,  281,  286 
Morris-dancers,  169 
Mourning,  48,  49 
Mud,  58,  253 

Muniments,  muniment  rooms,  107, 

129,  133,  137 
Musters,  60,  61,  83,  119 

Negro  servant,  264 
Nurses,  217,  224,  225 

Oath  of  abjuration,  154,  155,  156m, 
202 ; 

of  allegiance,  203 
of  supremacy,  203 

Open  fields,  86,  87.  See  also  Inclosures. 
Opera,  290 


Laundry  bills,  231 
Labour  services,  235,  236 
Land,  exchanges  of,  1 72  ;  purchases  of, 
see  other  Index,  under  Sir  Robert 
Brudenell 

Landscape  gardening,  207,  208 
Leases,  farm  leases,  12 1 
Letter-writing,  103 

Liber  Brudenellorum,  6n.,  7m,  123,  477 
Library  at  Deene,  33,  106,  108,  133, 
165,  168,  175,  239,  473.  See  also 
Books 

Lieutenancy,  the  County;  Lord  Lieu- 


Park  at  Deene,  232  ;  making  of,  125 
Parliament,  opening  of,  24.  See 
Elections;  Politics. 

Pavilions,  43,  45,  397>  4OI«  See  also 
Tents 

Peace,  commissions  of  the,  41,  113. 

See  J.P.’s;  Quarter  Sessions 
Peacocks,  459 
Pedigrees,  46 

Peerages,  grants  of,  struggles  for,  112, 
271,  272,  298,  300,  302,  306-311 
Perambulations,  of  parishes,  2 1 1 .  See 
also  Forests 
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Petitions,  25,  123,  147,  148 
Physic,  Physicians,  see  Medicines ;  Doc¬ 
tors 

Petty  sessions,  origin  of,  55 
Pictures,  i68n.;  import  of,  277,  279 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  The,  52 
Plague,  The,  77,  138 
Plate,  gold  and  silver,  bequests  of,  7,  9, 
10,  49.  53.  32^ ;  silver  at  Deene,  after 
the  Restoration,  168,  169;  in  the 
third  Earl’s  day,  215,  223,  229,  230 
Pleas  of  the  hall,  37m 
Poachers,  see  Deer-stealers 
Politics,  203,  204,  264,  265,  279,  285, 
288,  292-295,  353-357,  449 
Porridge,  281 

Pope,  The,  66,  154,  192,  194,  195,  431  ; 

‘‘the  Pope’s  nest”,  136 
“Popish  Plot”,  The,  185 
Portraits,  family,  33,  229,  241,  249,  254 
Prayer  Book,  The,  Prayer  Books,  126, 
143.215 

Preachers,  godly,  70,  72 
Presents  to  the  king,  169 
Priests,  chaplains,  5,  7,  34,  170,  188, 
192;  hiding  holes  for,  109.  See  also 
Jesuits 

Prison,  see  Gaols;  also  Tower  of 
London  in  other  Index 
Privateers,  114 
Privy  Council,  see  Council 
Processions,  35,  45,  98m,  166,  320, 
321  ;  by  torchlight,  1840. 

Progresses  and  tours,  67,  262,  277,  278, 
3*6.  325.  456 

Promotion  by  purchase,  352,  357,  362 
Protestant  faith,  religion,  82,  200; 

conversions  to,  182,  195,  201,  202 
Protestant  tendencies,  48 
Puritanism,  70 


Quarter  Sessions,  Sessions  of  the  Peace, 
28,  44.  55.  *53.  226 

Races,  Northampton,  433 
Railways,  347,  420,  433 
Ransom  of  Robert  Brudenell,  1 15,  121, 
:5!  . 

“Readings”,  law,  15 

Rebellions,  risings,  4,  51,  52,  61-63. 

See  also  Riots  and  tumults 
Records,  2,  46,  106,  107;  order  for  safe 
custody  of,  165.  See  Local  Record 
Offices;  Muniments 
Recusants,  Recusancy,  Catholic, 

Acts  against,  163,  evasion  of,  159; 
convictions  for,  100,  115,  120,  1560. ; 
explanation  of  the  term,  1 16 ;  dis¬ 
arming  of,  118-120,  126;  penalties 
of,  127,  130,  151 ;  other  references, 
485  95.  io5.  11 7.  12 1,  153 
Regarder,  regardership,  59 


Regiments,  raising  of,  in  Northants,  250 
Rent  audits,  242,  243 
Riots  and  tumults,  outrages,  rapines, 
disorders,  6,  21,  22,  92,  93,  129,  131 
Roads.  See  Highways 
Robbery,  3,  58 

Rogues  and  vagabonds,  57,  58 

Sacred  Heart,  The  cult  of  the,  109 
Sanctuary,  2,  3 
Scholars,  scholarship,  107,  158 
Schoolmasters,  328 

Schools,  72,  82,  83,  I02n.,  103,  216, 
217,238,292,293,470 
Sedan  chairs,  227 

See  of  Peterborough,  establishment  of, 
45 

Sequestration  of  estates,  130,  146,  147, 
H9-I5I 

Serjeants-at-law,  King’s  serjeants,  14- 
16,  20,  21 

Servants,  bequests  to,  10,  20,  35,  188, 
444;  at  Rushton  Hall,  104;  gentle¬ 
women  servants,  98m ;  other  refer¬ 
ences,  31,  37,  58,  73,  142,  159,  161, 
162,  175,  236,  237,  241,  242,  440, 
442,467,  471.  See  Eaton;  Lynwood; 
Morlet;  Norton;  Ratsey 
Sheep-farming,  31,  40,  42 
Sheriff,  high  sheriff,  42,  1 13,  1 19 
Ships,  ship  money,  114,  121-123 
Shire  levies,  The,  4 
Shooting,  434,  435 

Sickness,  illnesses:  of  George  III,  323, 
324;  coughs,  213,  243;  dropsy,  135; 
dysentery,  401;  gout,  242;  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  lungs,  315;  rheuma¬ 
tism,  161 ;  scurvy,  135;  smallpox 
i66n.,  184,  196,  inoculation  against, 
225,  226 ;  other  references,  78,  79, 
217,  244,  249,  337,  340,  342 
Slates,  Collyweston,  64 
Slave  Trade,  bill  for  abolition  of,  334 
Smallpox,  See  Sickness 
Snuff,  234 
Solicitors,  96,  105 
South  Sea  Bubble,  240,  241 
Stables,  318,  459 

Star  Chamber,  court  of,  suits  in,  31, 
80,  82,  85,  93;  court  of,  abolished, 
127;  records  of,  69 

Steward,  Stewards,  duties  of,  2 1 1 . 
See  also  Bennett ;  Eaton ;  Lynwood ; 
Webber 

Stone,  Stone  quarries,  47,  63,  64,  108, 
206,  216 

Stone-cuttei's,  205,  206 

Strolling  players,  73,  79,  80 

Sunday  Observance  Society,  The,  323 

Sunday  schools,  328 

Surgeons,  see  Doctors 

Surveyors,  parliamentary,  152,  153 
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Surveyor  General,  153 
Tea,  234 

Tents,  397,  401,  402.  See  also  Pavilions 
Test  Act,  The,  185 
Tiger-hunting,  366 

Titles,  sale  of,  no,  112,  139,  165.  See 
also  Peerages 
Tobacco,  234 

Tombs  of  Brudenells  at  Amersham,  7,  9 
Torture,  7m.,  72 
Tours,  see  Progresses 
Tree-planting,  9E  250 

Uniforms,  351,  3C7,  368,  394,  395, 
4280.,  442 

Venison,  159,  171,  232,  233,  240,  249, 
432.  See  also  Feasts ;  Food 


SUBJECTS 

View  of  Deene,  209 
Village  crosses,  129 

Wager  of  battle,  3 
Wages,  236,  237 
Wigs,  231 

Wills,  17,  19,  32,  34,  84,  89,  90,  105, 
161,  260.  See  also  Bequests 
Wine,  26m,  42,  43,  169,  198,  234,  342, 
370 

Wool,  wool  trade,  30,  31,  40,  42,  55m ; 
see  Clothiers;  and  in  other  Index, 
Johnson  family  of  Glapthorne. 
Woollen  manufacture,  26011. 


Yeomanry,  Northamptonshire,  350, 
35i 
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All  places  in  or  near  London  will  be  found  under  London. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  colleges  will  be  found  under  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
The  footnotes  have  not  been  exhaustively  indexed. 

Abbreviations:  d.  =  daughter,  died.  w.  =  wife.  s.  =  son.  C.  =  Cardigan. 

All  places  in  England  are  in  Northamptonshire  unless  otherwise  stated. 


Aberdeen,  Earl  of,  see  Gordon,  George 
Adderbury,  477 
Addington : 

Dr.  Anthony,  276,  280 
Henry,  Vise.  Sidmouth,  276m,  351 
Adelaide,  Queen,  365,  430 
Adolphus  Frederick,  Prince,  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  339,  41 1,  415,  423,  437 
Agur,  Auger,  see  Auger 
Ailesbury,  Earls,  Marquesses  of,  see 
Bruce ;  Brudenell-Bruce ;  Ailesbury, 
Maria,  Marchioness  of,  see  Tolle- 
mache 

Airey,  Sir  J.  T.,  404 
Aix-en-Provence,  252,  266 
Albert,  the  Prince  Consort,  367,  371, 
372,409,412,414,415 
Aldwinckle,  104m,  io8n. 

Allahabad,  366 
Allen,  John,  236 
Allerton  (Notts.),  104m 
Allin,  sister,  (villager  of  Deene),  217 
Alma,  Battle  of,  400,  419 
Althorp,  55,  63,  88,  220 
Amelia,  Princess  (d.  of  George  II), 
225;  (d.  of  George  III),  320,  338 
America,  discovery  of,  32,  65,  66,  333 
Amersham  (Bucks),  1,  6,  7,  11,  17,  19, 
27m,  40;  church,  18,  3^,  106,  479 
Amp  thill  (Beds.),  187m 
Amsterdam,  163,  278 
Ancaster,  Mary  Anne  Layard,  Duchess 
of,  w.  of  Brownlow  Bertie,  5th  Duke 
of,  322,  326 

Anderson,  Sir  James,  378 
Andover,  (Hants.)  258 
Andrew,  Andrewes: 

Sir  Euseby,  117-119 
Thomas  of  Charwelton  (d.  1594),  87 
Thomas  of  Harlestone  (d.  1722),  220 
Antwerp,  42,  43,  115,  278 
Apethorpe,  55,  73,  111,  n5n.,  130., 
151-152,  157,  167,  175,  464 
Arbuthnot : 

General  Charles,  356 
Mrs.  Charles,  356 
Major-General  Thomas,  358 
Archer,  Theo.,  153 
Ardsley,  East  and  West  (Yorks.),  335 
Arnold : 

Mr.,  302 
Colonel,  366 


Rev.  Thomas,  169,  170 
Arundell,  Sir  John,  475 
Ashburnham,  John,  2nd  Earl  of 
Ashburnham,  312 
Ashby  St.  Ledgers,  57,  66,  95 
Ashby  de  la  Zouche  (Leic.),  91 
Aston  Gifford  (Wilts.),  181 
Aston  Rowant  (Oxon),  6 
Astrop  Wells,  259 
Astwell,  58m 
at  Broke: 

John,  478 
William,  478 
Atgrove : 

Agnes,  w.  of  Wm.  Brudenell,  1,  477- 
479 

Thomas,  478 

Auckland,  Lord,  Earl  of,  see  Eden 
Audley,  Lord,  see  Thicknesse-Touchet, 
Tuchet 

Auger,  Ager,  Augur,  Thomas,  94m, 
96,  97m,  160 
Augsburg,  197 

Aylesbury  (Bucks.),  2,  10,  11,  14,  155 
Aylesford,  Earl  of,  see  Finch,  Heneage 
Aynhoe,  1,  6-8,  154,  204,  351,  475, 
477»  478 

Ayston,  Aston  (Rut.),  27m,  40,  161, 
259 

Baddesley  Clinton  (Warw.),  14m 
Badsworth,  242 

Bagot,  William,  1st  Lord  Bagot,  307 
Baker,  Mr.,  217 

Balaclava,  Battle  of,  401-41 1,  418,  425, 
428,  443;  harbour,  394,  400,  41 1 
Baldock  (Herts.),  159 
Baldwin,  John,  153 
Banbury,  475 
Bangalore,  366 
Barchester,  437 
Barham,  Thomas,  153 
Baring,  Augusta,  see  Brudenell 
Barnack,  63 
Barnes : 

Thomas,  228 
William,  237 

Barnwell,  31,  154;  castle,  46,  47,  466 
Barrington,  Colonel,  297m 
Barton  Seagrave,  258,  328 
Bath,  173,  239,  241,  244,  251,  252, 
273~275>  300 
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Agriculture  Society  of,  335 
Bath : 

Earl,  Marquess  of,  see  Bourchier; 
Thynne 

Barton,  John  de,  7n.,  476 
Basset : 

Philip,  66n. 
family,  124 

Bassingbourne,  family,  124 
Bates,  — ,  218 

Bathurst,  Henry,  2nd  Earl  Bathurst, 
325 

Batley  (Yorks.),  school  at,  217 
Battle  (Sussex),  316 
Beachampton  (Bucks.),  19 
Beaconsfield,  Earl  of,  see  Disraeli, 
Benjamin 

Beale,  Robert,  87,  88 
Beaufort : 

John,  1st  Duke  of  Somerset,  14m 
Lady  Margaret,  13,  14,  21-23,  28, 
29>  34 
Beaulieu : 

Baron,  Earl,  see  Hussey,  Edward 
Lady,  see  Montagu,  Isabella 
Beckett,  Thomas,  304 
Bedford,  county  of,  Bedfordshire,  9,  20, 
32,  61,  102,  105 

Bedford,  Duchess  of,  see  Spencer, 
Diana 

Bedford,  John,  8 

Belasyse,  Bellasys,  Belsayse  of  Worlaby, 
Henry,  2nd  Lord,  199 
Bellisle,  Marshal,  277 
Bellew,  Richard,  3rd  Lord,  200 
Belsis,  Belsize  farm  (Castor),  99 
Belvoir  castle,  107,  137,  180,  221 
Benefield  castle,  46 
Bennett,  Barwell  Ewins,  444 
Benson,  Robert,  1st  Lord,  241 
Bentinck,  Elizabeth,  Viscountess  Wey¬ 
mouth,  319,  320 
Bentley,  Edward,  98m 
Berg  St.  Winnock,  1 14 
Berks,  county  of,  Berkshire,  9,  20 
Bertie,  Lord  Robert,  2970. 

Bertram,  Thomas,  830. 

Bessborough,  see  Ponsonby 
Beverley,  Earl  of,  see  Percy,  Algernon 
Bigland,  Ralph,  308,  309 
Bill,  Mr.,  294 
Billesden  (Leics.),  33 
Billing,  Robert,  237,  241 
Birch,  John,  Colonel,  136 
Bingham : 

Anne,  Lady,  see  Brudenell,  Anne 
George  Charles,  3rd  Earl  of  Lucan, 

396>  399-4° L  4°3>  4°4>  4o8~4I35 
415~4l8’  427 
Sir  Richard,  66 

Bingley,  1st  Baron,  .see  Benson,  Robert 


Bisshopp : 

Anne,  w.  of  Robert  Brudenell,  282, 
283,  291,  321,  345;  Queen  Char¬ 
lotte’s  friendship  for,  287 
Sir  Cecil,  282,  345 

Blackheath,  45 ;  Montagu  house  at,  263, 
328 

Black  Prince,  the,  (1330-76),  see 
Edward,  Prince  of  Wales 
Blackwall : 

Richard,  37 
Robert,  37 

Blakeney,  Sir  Edward,  363 
Blaket,  pedigree  of,  478 
Blanche,  Princess,  d.  of  Henry  IV,  5 
Blayney : 

Henry,  2nd  Lord  Blayney,  13  m. 
Lady,  131 

Blatherwick  (Northants.),  62m,  64, 
198,  221 

Blomfield,  Charles  James,  Bishop  of 
London,  384 
Blount,  Elizabeth,  23m 
Bloxham  (Oxon.),  477,  478 
Blunson,  (Blunston),  Christopher, 
steward  at  Deene,  94,  96,  97 
Bodleian  library  (Oxford),  extracts 
from  Deene  MSS.  in,  107 
Bodley,  G.  F.,  447 

Boehm,  Sir  Edgar  (Johann  Erasmus), 

447 v 449 

Boleyn,  Anne,  Queen,  23m 
Bolton,  Duke  of,  see  Powlett 
Bombay,  365,  366 
Bone,  Richard,  2,  3 

Bonfield,  Mr.  • — ,  curate  to  Rev.  Paul 
Brudenell,  i6on. 

Bordeaux,  266,  277 
Boscawen,  Mrs.,  331 
Boston,  Lady,  see  Methuen;  Lord,  see 
Irby 

Boteler,  le  Botiller,  see  Butler 
Bothe,  William,  32 

Boughton,  Boughton  House  (near  Ket¬ 
tering),  31,  44,  55,  94,  1 19,  204,  207, 
208,  253,  254;  rebuilding,  decoration 
of,  205,  250;  MSS.  at,  190,  240,  261, 
303,  477;  Horace  Walpole  at,  262, 
263 

Bourchier,  Henry,  6th  Earl  of  Bath, 

I23n* 

Bowen,  — ,  periwig  maker,  231 
Bowlby : 

Mary,  see  Brudenell 
Thomas,  283,  315 
Bowyer : 

Penelope,  w.  of  G.  J.  Cooke,  345 
Sir  William,  Bart.,  345 
Brackley,  129 

Bracton,  Henry,  quoted,  128 
Bradley,  Mary,  217 
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Bradshaw : 

John,  162 

Mrs.  Sarah,  225,  236,  237 
Bramley  (Yorks.),  216,  456 
Brand,  Rev.  — ,  296 
Brandon,  Charles,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  6yn. 
Brassey : 

Lady  Violet,  446 
Sir  Leonard,  1st  Lord,  446 
Braybrooke,  48,  49,  1 1 1 
Breakspear,  — ,  47 1 
Brent  (the  miller),  368 
Brerelay,  Richard,  3 
Brest,  277,  333 

Bretenel,  Bretenelle,  see  Brudenell 
Breton : 

Christopher,  42 

Sabyne,  w.  of  John  Johnson,  42 
Bretonel,  see  Brudenell 
Bricknell,  see  Brudenell 
Bridenell,  see  Brudenell 
Bridges : 

George  Rodney,  181 
John,  author  of  History  of  Northants. , 
90,107,137,171,239 
Bridget,  Brigit,  blind,  1 7 1 
Bridgewater,  Earl  of,  see  Egerton 
Brighton,  Brightelmstone,  296,  316, 
317,344,375 

Brigstock,  159,  439m ;  fair  at,  230 
Bringhurst  (Leics.),  ign. 

Brockhall,  154m 

Brodrick,  Elizabeth  Anne,  see  Brudenell 
Broke,  Brooke,  see  at  Broke 
Brooke : 

Sir  Basil,  84,  124,  158,  159;  builds 
Cardigan  House,  209 
Lady,  see  Brudenell,  Audrey 
of  Astwell  and  Great  Oakley,  family 
of,  58m 

of  Great  Oakley,  Sir  Edward  de 
Capell,  58m 

Judith,  w.  of  Robert  Maunsell, 
15211. 

Thomas  (1576),  58 
Thomas,  152m 
Sir  Thomas,  Kt.  (1658),  154 
Brookes,  Mr.,  170 
Brooksby  Hall  (Leic.),  352 
Brooks’s  Club,  297 

Brown,  John,  of  Kettering,  152,  154, 
164 

Browne : 

Isabella,  14m 

John,  clerk  to  Parliament,  132 
Mary,  160 
Nicholas,  1411. 

Bruce : 

Charles,  3rd  Earl  of  Ailesbury,  200, 
201,  244,  271,  291 

Elizabeth,  w.of  3rd  Earl  of  Cardigan, 
200,  201,  205,  206,  213,  217,  226, 


228,  231,  234,  244,  445;  marriage, 
202;  in  London,  209,  227;  and 
South  Sea  Bubble,  241  ;  letter  from, 
255~256;  death,  257;  her  portrait, 
229 

James,  204,  239,  240 
Robert,  brother  of  Lord  Ailesbury,* 
son  of  1st  Earl  of  Ailesbury,  201 
Thomas,  2nd  Earl  of  Ailesbury,  186, 
187,  200,  201,  224,  240,  244m,  251, 
29L  445 

family,  early  history  of,  187m 
Brudenell : 

Agnes  of  Aynhoe,  475 

See  also  Atgrove ;  Bulstrode ;  Deep- 
den 

Agnes  or  Alice,  see  Waller 
Alice  (wife  of  Edmund  Antiquissi- 
mus),  6,  7 

Alice,  d.  of  the  above,  7 
Alice  or  Agnes,  d.  of  Edmund 
Brudenell  of  Chalfont,  9 
Anna  Maria,  w.  of  nth  Eail  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  of  George 
Rodney  Bridges,  i6in.,  169,  175, 

1 77-1 79;  her  scandalous  be¬ 
haviour  176,  is  received  at  Court, 
180;  second  marriage,  18 1 ;  death, 
181,  188 
Anne,  48,  90 

Anne,  w.  of  (1)  Vise.  Bellasis  and  (2) 
Duke  of  Richmond,  190,  199 
Anne,  w.  of  Earl  of  Lucan,  346 
See  also  Bisshopp;  Legge;  Par¬ 
tridge;  Rawdon 

Anthony,  19,  32,  40,  49;  his  des¬ 
cendants,  258,  480 
Audrey  (w.  of  Sir  Basil  Brooke),  83, 84 
Augusta,  282,  321,  333,  338,  342,  344 
Augusta,  w.  of  Henry  Bingham 
Baring,  346 

Caroline,  w.  of  Sam.  Fludyer,  259 
Catherine,  w.  of  Earl  of  Middleton, 
175,  184,  188 

Charlotte  Penelope,  w.  of  Henry 
Charles  Sturt,  346,  431,  440 
Christiana,  w.  of  Alexander  Thorold, 
I02n. 

Dorothy,  w.  of  (1)  3rd  Earl  of  West¬ 
morland,  (2)  3rd  Earl  of  Dunbar, 
175,  184,  188,  257 
Drew,  9,  10,  1  in.,  13,  17,  28 
Edmund, 

Antiquissimus,  1-8,  12,  17,  18, 
28m,  33,  475-479 ;  his  ghost,  167 
of  Chalfont  (d.  1469),  7-10,  un. 
brother  of  Sir  Robert,  9 
son  of  Drew,  17,  18 
son  of  Sir  Robert,  19 
of  Shardeloes,  479 
of  Stoke  Mandeville,  8n. ;  (an¬ 
other)  6,  479 
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Sir  Edmund  Kt. ,  chapter  IV,  passim, 
inherits  Deene,  49,  51  ;  marriage, 
53 ;  rebuilds  Deene  Hall,  29,  63, 
64;  official  appointments,  55,  56, 
59,  60 ;  knighthood,  68 ;  partner  in 
last  voyage  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert,  65,  66 ;  domestic  strife,  69, 
70,  72,  75 ;  reconciliation,  75,  76 ; 
strife  with  Bussys  and  R.  Topcliffe, 
69-82;  his  books  and  MSS.,  65m, 
67,  106;  entertains  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  67,  68 ;  his  inclosures,  86,  87  ; 
his  deed  of  entail,  90 ;  supports  his 
brother  William,  98 ;  his  death,  82, 
83;  his  character,  67,  81;  his 
epitaph,  84;  his  ghost,  80; 
memories  of,  335 

s.  of  1  st  Earl  of  Cardigan,  130, 
140-142,  161 

(b.  1928),  472-474 
Edmunds,  sundry,  confusion  be¬ 
tween,  476,  477 
Edward : 

s.  of  1  st  Earl  of  Cardigan,  161 
of  Barton  Seagrave,  258 
Elizabeth : 

w.  of  John  Cheyne,  17,  479 

w.  of  (1)  Rice  Griffin,  (2)  Francis 

Smith,  48,  49,  96,  104m 

d.  of  Francis,  Lord  Brudenell, 

190 

d.  of  4th  Earl  of  Cardigan,  253 
Elizabeth  Anne,  w.  of  (1)  Hon. 
John  Perceval,  (2)  Rev.  W.  J. 
Brodrick,  Vise.  Middleton,  346 
Emma,  w.  of  David  Pennant,  346 
Etheldreda,  w.  of  Sir  Edmund 
Brudenell,  see  Fernley 
Frances,  d.  of  3rd  Earl  of  Cardigan, 
w.  of  Oliver  Tilson,  222,  223,  226, 
255,  256 

(d.  1736),  w.  of  (1)  2nd  Earl  of 
Newburgh,  (2)  3rd  Lord  Bellew, 
190,  200 

w.  of  Francis  Lord  Brudenell,  see 
Savile 

Francis,  Lord  Brudenell,  s.  of  2nd 
Earl  of  Cardigan,  162,  175,  178, 
182,  183,  185,  186,  187,  188,  190 
s.  of  preceding,  182 
George : 

(d.  c.  1615),  i6on. 

3rd  Earl  of  Cardigan,  chapter  VII, 
passim ;  birth,  182;  succeeds  his 
grandfather,  188,  189;  sojourn  in 
Rome,  189-196;  in  Venice,  196, 
1 97 ;  goes  to  Deene,  197;  his 
coming-of-age,  1 99 ;  marriage, 
202 ;  master  of  the  buckhounds, 
203;  cock-fighting,  219;  politics, 
204;  his  children,  213,  215,  222, 
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224;  his  servants,  236,  237;  his 
friends,  239,  240 ;  his  library,  239 ; 
alterations  to  Deene,  205-209 ; 
restores  the  church,  216;  letters 
from  Dan  Eaton,  21 1-2 14,  218, 
219;  visits  Yorkshire,  242,  243; 
illness  and  death,  243,  244;  other 
references,  137,  176m,  183,  188, 
247,  249,  431 
George : 

(later  George  Montagu),  4th  Earl 
of  Cardigan  and  1st  Duke  of 
Montagu,  247-327,  passim',  mar¬ 
riage,  228,  249 ;  takes  his  seat,  252  ; 
visits  to  Yorkshire,  243,  252 ; 

politics,  252,  264,  296;  assumes 
name  of  Montagu,  261,  262,  268, 
269;  duties  at  Court,  262,  3 1 7— 
322 ;  additions  to  Deene,  262 ; 
foreign  tours,  265,  266,  278;  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Duke  of  New¬ 
castle  ,267-270  ;  is  given  the  Garter, 
268;  is  made  a  Duke,  269-276; 
death  of  daughters,  276;  death  of 
son  and  of  wife,  280 ;  letters  from, 
271,  278,  295,  296;  letter  to,  from 
King  George  III,  314;  goes  to 
Scotland,  281  ;  governor  of  W.C., 
291 ;  elected  to  White’s  Club,  297  ; 
his  honours  and  titles,  297-299 ; 
governor  of  the  princes,  301-306, 
352  ;  created  Lord  Montagu,  302  ; 
Master  of  the  Horse,  305, 306,  314; 
supports  Queen  Charlotte,  323, 
324;  death  and  character,  327 ;  his 
portrait,  344 ;  other  references,  222, 

223,  226-228,  240m,  242,  243 
George  Bridges,  259 

George  Lionel  Thomas,  4n,  29;  in¬ 
herits  Deene,  472  ;  marriage,  472  ; 
his  hospitality,  473 ;  his  library, 
473 ;  entertains  Queen  Mary,  68, 
473 ;  Mrs.  George  Brudenell,  see 
Schilizzi,  Mary  Julia 
Harriet  Georgina,  w.  of  Richard, 
Earl  Howe,  346,  362 
Henrietta,  253,  254 
Henry : 

Master  of  Aynhoe  hospital,  475 
of  Deddington,  477,  478 
of  Shardeloes  and  Stoke  Mande- 
ville,  (d.  1431),  28m,  479 
Isabella,  w.  of  Richard  Isham,  209 
Isolda,  478 
James : 

s.  of  Francis,  Lord  Brudenell,  birth, 
183;  stay  in  Italy,  189-197,  219, 

224,  23311. ;  his  official  appoint¬ 
ments,  258,  259,  288m  ;  M.P.,  258 ; 
letters  from,  243,  258;  his  friend¬ 
ship  with  4th  Earl  of  Cardigan, 
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257,  258;  death,  259;  other  refer¬ 
ences,  176,  288 
James : 

5th  Earl  of  Cardigan,  287-292, 
329-344;  infancy,  222,  224-226; 
school  and  college,  255,  256,  288; 
M.P.,  288,  294,  345;  court  ap¬ 
pointments,  288,  291 ;  governor  of 
Windsor  Castle,  329;  marriages, 
288,  289,  330,  331;  elected  to 
White’s  Club,  297 ;  his  peerage, 
306,  307,  345 ;  his  nicknames,  317 ; 
dismissal  from  Lieutenancy  of 
Wiltshire,  314;  his  strange  be¬ 
haviour  at  Brighton,  316,  317 ;  suc¬ 
ceeds  as  5th  Earl,  327;  additions 
and  alterations  to  Deene,  334,  335, 
347 ;  death  and  burial,  342 ;  his 
character,  307,  343 ;  letters  from, 
257,  292-294,  306-310,  313,  332, 

333)  336>  337>  3425  other  refer¬ 
ences,  247,  350 
James  Thomas : 

7th  Earl  of  Cardigan,  chapter  IX, 
passim  (349-445) 

Army  career:  Northants.  Yeo¬ 
manry,  351  ;  8th  Hussars,  351,  357 ; 
15th  Hussars,  357;  removed  from 
his  command,  359 ;  is  defended  in 
Parliament,  362,  363 ;  Queen 

Adelaide  intervenes,  361;  nth 
Light  Dragoons,  361 ;  service  in 
India,  365;  nth  Hussars,  367; 
the  Black  Bottle  episode,  370-377, 
389 ;  Major-General  and  command 
of  Light  Cavalry  Brigade,  395 ;  the 
flogging  episode,  390,  392 ; 

Crimean  War,  394-412;  quarrels 
with  Lord  Lucan,  396,  400,  401, 
411-413;  patrol  in  Bulgaria,  396- 
398 ;  Balaclava,  405,  406 ;  In¬ 
spector-General  of  cavalry,  418; 
retirement,  438 ;  inspects  1 1  th 
Hussars  (1866),  438;  his  book, 
Cavalry  Brigade  Movements,  438 
Marriages,  352,  393,  431,  432; 
Parliamentary  elections,  353,  354- 
356 ;  hunting,  352  ;  succeeds  as  7th 
Earl  of  Cardigan,  367 ;  regimental 
troubles,  355,  369,  370-377,  381, 
382,  391 ;  duels,  368,  378-380,  429; 
trial  for  felony,  380,  382-388 ; 
covets  the  county  lieutenancy,  393, 
437 ;  return  from  the  Crimea,  413 ; 
thanked  by  Parliament,  413;  visit 
to  Windsor  Castle,  414;  feted  in 
London,  Northants,  and  Yorkshire, 
4 1 9-42 1 ;  honours  and  decorations, 
438 ;  libellous  attack  on,  423-428 ; 
attends  German  army  manoeu¬ 
vres,  429;  additions  to  Deene, 
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433)  444;  his  private  band,  433; 
social  ostracism,  435,  436;  letters 
from,  436,  438,  439,  443,  444; 
death,  441 ;  funeral,  441-443,  469 ; 
his  tomb,  447;  his  will,  444,  445; 
his  character,  422,  423,  443,  444, - 
469-471;  anecdotes  of,  434,  435, 
437-440;  his  ghost  rides  past  the 
windows,  468 

Joan,  w.  of  Sir  John  Ewerby,  9 
John : 

of  Aynhoe,  475 

natural  brother  of  Edmund  Anti- 
quissimus,  7 

son  of  Edmund  and  Philippa,  9 

of  Woodcroft,  28 

(d.  1606),  47-49,  82,  91-99)  102, 

120,  1 71;  inherits  Deene,  90; 

repercussions  of  Gunpowder  Plot, 

94-98 ;  death,  98 ;  place  of  burial, 

141 

ofDiddington  (d.  1647),  105,  130, 
132,  138,  165 

John  Brudenell  (afterwards  Mon¬ 
tagu),  Lord  Brudenell,  Lord  Mon¬ 
tagu,  Marquess  of  Monthermer 
(d.  1770),  247,  252,  257,  266,  303, 
309;  his  travels,  277,  278;  fills 
Montagu  House  with  objets  d’art, 
277;  M.P.,  271,  279;  made  Lord 
Montagu,  279;  by  courtesy  Mar¬ 
quess  of  Monthermer,  276;  his 
death,  280 

Mrs.  John  Brudenell,  see  Everard, 
Mary 

Juliana,  w.  of  John  Harrington,  48 
Louisa,  w.  of  R.  Weston,  259 
Lucy,  d.  of  Sir  Robert  Brudenell,  19 
Lucy,  d.  of  Sir  Thomas  Brudenell, 
Kt.,  45,  48,  94,  97,  98 
Margaret,  w.  of  Sir  Robert  Brudenell, 
see  Entwistle,  Fairfax 
Mary : 

w.  of  Thomas,  3rd  Earl  of  Chiches¬ 
ter,  346 

w.  of  Michael  Hare,  48 

w.  of  John,  2nd  Visct.  Dunbar, 

161-163,  190m 

w.  of  4th  Earl  of  Kinnoull,  161, 
169,  173)  !74)  175 
w.  of  (1)  5th  Vise.  Molyneux,  and 
(2)  Peter  Osborne,  190,  200,  222, 
223,  226 

w.  of  (1)  Richard  Powis,  (2)  Thos. 
Bowlby,  222,  223,  226,  255,  256, 
3i5)  32i 

d.  of  4th  Earl  of  Cardigan,  253 
w.  of  John  Brudenell,  see  Everard 
w.  of  1  st  Earl  of  Cardigan,  see 
Tresham 
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w.  of  2nd  Earl  of  Cardigan,  see 
Constable 

w.  of  4th  Earl  of  Cardigan,  see 
Montagu 

Mary  Julia,  w.  of  George  Brudenell, 
see  Schilizzi 

Mildred,  48 

Paul,  160 
Philippa : 

w.  of  Edmund  Brudenell,  see 
Englefield 

w.  of  Sir  Robert  Brudenell,  see 
Power 

Philippa  Mary,  472 

Richard,  of  Aynhoe,  1,  475,  478 

Robert : 

Sir  Robert,  8-10,  Chapter  II  (n- 
39)  passim,  40,  51 ;  his  “readings”, 
15;  serjeant-at-law,  14-16;  pur¬ 
chases  of  land,  18,  27-29,  37,  38, 
102;  marriages,  18-20;  justice  of 
assize  and  of  the  King’s  Bench,  2 1 ; 
report  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  22; 
last  journeys,  22  ;  at  coronation  of 
Henry  VIII,  23;  as  J.P.,  14,  21, 
44 ;  chief  justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  25;  counsel  to  abbot  of 
Peterborough,  28,  44;  settles  at 
Deene,  29,  30;  commissioner  for 
inclosures,  30 ;  sheep  farmer,  3 1  ; 
illness  and  death,  32  ;  his  tomb,  33, 
36,  216,  447;  his  portrait,  his 
character,  33,  34;  his  manor  court, 
39;  his  estate  book,  27,  276;  his 
family  memoranda,  33,  476 
of  Diddington,  47,  98,  102 
Lord  Brudenell,  2nd  Earl  of  Car¬ 
digan,  1 14,  130,  139,  148,  150,  1 5 1, 
166,  169,  170,  1 74-1 90  passim,  198; 
captured  at  sea,  114,  123,  135m ; 
release  and  ransom,  115,  120,  12 1, 
156;  buys  Cardigan  House,  159m  ; 
marriages,  161,  162;  his  servants, 
160;  his  debts,  162,  187;  consents 
to  his  daughter,  Mary’s,  marriage, 
174;  succeeds  as  2nd  Earl  of 
Cardigan,  174;  sticks  to  his 
daughter,  Anna  Maria,  178-180; 
accused  by  Titus  Oates,  185;  de¬ 
prived  of  seat  in  Parliament,  185; 
implicated  in  Jacobite  plots,  186, 
187;  death,  188;  letters  from,  142, 

H3>  i63 

s.  of  2nd  Earl  of  Cardigan,  182 
Colonel,  s.  of  3rd  Earl  of  Cardigan, 
222,  224-226,  247,  255-257,  279, 
291-293,  296,  344;  his  career,  281- 
287 ;  marriage,  282  ;  court  appoint¬ 
ments,  291,  352;  death  and 

epitaph,  286;  letter,  296 
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6th  Earl  of  Cardigan,  345-348 
passim,  367 ;  his  grief  at  the  5th 
Earl’s  marriage,  330;  his  engage¬ 
ment  and  marriage,  341,  342; 
court  appointment,  345;  M.P., 
345 ;  succeeds  as  6th  Earl  of  Cardi¬ 
gan,  345 ;  additions  to  Deene  Hall, 
347 ;  death,  348 ;  portraits  of, 
34711.,  348 

Susan,  w.  of  Hon.  James  Brudenell, 
see  Burton 

Susannah,  1st  w.  of  5th  Earl  of 
Cardigan,  see  Hoare 

Thomas : 

Sir  Thomas,  Kt.,  18,  19,  28m,  31, 
32,  chapter  III  (40-50)  passim-, 
inherits  Deene,  40 ;  marriage,  40 ; 
public  appointments,  41,  42,  44, 
45 ;  antiquarian  researches,  41,  46 ; 
entertains  John  Leland,  46;  sheep¬ 
farming,  42,  43 ;  knighted,  47 ; 
death,  47,  50;  burial,  48;  monu¬ 
ment,  49 ;  his  will,  48,  49 ;  his 
reputation,  50;  his  religious  lean¬ 
ings,  41,  48,  49;  his  good  name 
defended,  81,  82 

cousin  of  John  Brudenell,  94; 
Thomas  of  London  and  Barton 
Seagrave,  480 ;  Thomas  of  Sharde- 
loes,  479 ;  Thomas  of  Stanion  and 
Deene,  (d.  1587),  47,  49,  71,  73, 
76,  82,  85-92,  102,  103,  120,  188; 
counsellor-at-law,  85 ;  commis¬ 
sioner  for  subsidies,  86 ;  attends 
execution  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  87,  88;  death,  89;  his  will, 
89,  90;  epitaph,  90,  91;  letter 
from,  99 ;  Thomas  of  Stonton 
Wyville,  171 

Sir  Thomas,  Kt.  and  Bart.,  Lord 
Brudenell,  1st  Earl  of  Cardigan, 
8n.,  33,  61,  102-173  passim,  188, 
203,  education,  103;  inherits  Did¬ 
dington,  1 03- 1 04;  inherits  Deene, 
48,  98,  102;  marriage,  4m.,  58m, 
95,  104;  management  of  estates, 
i8n.,  106,  1 13,  172;  additions  to 
Deene,  108,  109;  public  appoint¬ 
ments,  106,  1 12;  Baronet  and 

Knight,  no;  made  Lord  Brude¬ 
nell,  1 1 2  ;  persecuted  for  recusancy, 
116-125,  in  the  Civil 

Wars,  130-137;  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower,  1 38 ;  offer  of  a  title  from 
Charles  I,  139;  discharge  from 
delinquency,  149;  attends  Charles 
II’s  coronation,  167,  169;  death 
and  burial,  1 70,  1 7 1  ;  his  character, 
1 72  ;  his  epitaph,  1 74 ;  family  and 
heraldic  memoranda  and  Liber 
Brudenellorum,  7m,  i8n.,  19m, 
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123,  477,  480;  his  books  and  MSS., 
103,  1 06-1 08,  128,  132,  137,  138, 
165,  168,  172;  letters  from,  105, 
1 1 1 

Thomas  (two  of  this  name)  sons  of 
2nd  Earl  of  C.,  161. 

Thomas  Bruce,  see  Brudenell-Bruce 
William : 

s.  of  Richard  of  Aynhoe,  1,  6,  478; 
s.  of  Sir  Thomas,  Kt.,  48,  49,  98, 
99;  his  wife,  see  Partridge,  Ann 
sundry  Williams  of  Aynhoe,  475 
of  Aynhoe  and  Deddington,  476, 
477  . 

of  Diddington,  (d.  1606),  102; 
of  Hedgerley,  480 
of  Raans,  8,  477,  479 

Brudenell, - ,  (temp.  Henry  IV),  123 

Brudenell  family,  the :  early  history, 
1,  475-480;  through  four  cen¬ 
turies,  471 ;  friendships  with  the 
Johnsons,  42 ;  with  the  Montagus, 
251,  253;  with  the  Norths,  259; 
armorial  achievements  and  mot¬ 
toes  of,  8n.,  64,  109,  1 10,  308,  479, 
480;  their  pedigree,  8n.,  33,  53, 
209,  476,  477 ;  their  souls,  18 ;  their 
doctor,  78 ;  their  chaplains,  1 70 ; 
their  servants,  31,  49,  160,  236, 
237>  432,  459?  470  ( see  also  Subject 
Index) ;  the  Great  Entail,  83 ; 
financial  troubles  of,  1 43  ;  accused 
of  hiring  a  desperado,  93 ;  dodges 
of,  1  i8n. ;  their  marriage  alliances, 
185;  re-unions  at  Deene,  169,  174; 
involved  in  Catholic  plots,  186; 
relations  with  the  Royal  Family, 
292,  31 1-327,  329-333,  335,  339, 
344;  George  Ill’s  affection  for, 
343 3  344  5  their  long  connection 
with  the  Court,  332,  333 ;  charac¬ 
teristics,  1 7 1,  281,  343,  344 
Brudenells : 

of  Aynhoe,  1,  475,  476 
of  Bucks.,  1-10,  475,  479 
of  Barton  Seagrave,  258m,  480 
of  Stoke  Mandeville,  28,  279 
of  Stonton  Wyville,  480; 
of  Woodcroft,  28,  487,  480 
Brudenell  House,  see  Melton  Mowbray 
Brudenell  streets,  456m 
Brudenell-Bruce : 

Charles,  1st  Marquess  of  Ailesbury, 
353 

Chandos,  G.C.,  Earl  of  Cardigan 

(1953)3  I35n-j  292m 
Ernest,  3rd  Marquess  of  Ailesbury, 
445  ( see  also  James,  below) 

George,  292 

George,  2nd  Marquess  of  Ailesbury, 
4453  472 
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George  Lionel  Thomas,  see  Brudenell 
James  Ernest  John,  4m,  472 
Marjorie,  4m,  472 
Robert  Thomas,  445,  466,  472 
Lady  Robert,  4m,  472 
Thomas  Bruce  Brudenell  (afterwards 
Brudenell-Bruce),  Lord  Bruce,  1st 
Earl  of  Ailesbury,  290-296  passim, 
birth  and  childhood,  222,  224, 
257;  becomes  Lord  Bruce,  291; 
court  appointments,  291,  299,  31 1, 
312,  332;  marriages,  291;  his 
pocket  boroughs,  285,  293-295; 
governorship  of  the  princes,  299- 

301  ;  created  Earl  of  Ailesbury, 

302  ;  his  lieutenancy  of  Wiltshire, 
31 1-3 13;  entertains  the  King  and 
Queen,  326 ;  settles  at  Sheene, 
338 ;  death  and  character,  343 ; 
letters  from,  294-5,  299,  300,  341 ; 
other  references,  255,  257,  271, 
283,  284,  286,  297-306,  307-31 1, 
315,  321,  325,  333,  335,  344,  445 

Bruges,  43 

Bruisyard  (Suff.),  48m 
Brumby,  Roger,  105 
Brunswick,  Princess  of,  280 
Brussels,  200,  240 

Buccleuch,  Countess  of,  see  Scott,  Anne ; 
Duke  of,  see  Scott;  Montagu- 
Douglas-Scott 
Buck,  Sir  Charles,  221 
Buckden  (Hants.),  163 
Buckingham,  12 

Buckingham,  County  of  Buckingham¬ 
shire,  4,  5,  8,  9,  20,  21,  122  ;  Brudenell 
estates  in,  1,  6,  9,  17,  27,  40,  90,  105; 
J.P.’s  for,  5,  8n.,  14;  M.P.’s  for,  6, 
i22n.;  Montagu  lands  in,  263; 
sheriff  of,  476 

Buckingham,  Dukes  of,  19;  see  Gren¬ 
ville  ;  Stafford ;  Villiers 
Bude,  General,  321 
Bull : 

Thomas,  34 
Sir  William,  34 
Bulstrode  (Bucks.),  319 
Bulstrode : 

Agnes,  8,  49,  480 
Edward,  17 
John,  28m 
Richard,  13 
Robert,  8,  480 
William,  17 
family,  arms  of,  8n. 
motto  of,  480 

Bulwick,  57,  198,  214,  353 
Burghley,  Burghley  House,  63,  107, 
219;  storming  of,  1 38 
Burghley,  Lord,  see  Cecil,  William 
Burleys,  manor  of,  (Bucks.),  11 
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Burnet,  Gilbert  (Bishop  of  Salisbury), 
183 

Burney,  Fanny,  318,  329,  343;  quoted, 
287,  320,  326,  331 
Burton : 

Bartholomew,  258 

Susan  (w.  of  James  Brudenell),  258- 
260 

Sir  Thomas,  171 
William,  107 

Burton  Constable  (Yorks.),  107,  161- 
163 

Busain,  John,  379 
Bussy : 

Agnes  (1st  w.  of  Sir  Edmund  Bru¬ 
denell),  69,  70,  72,  73,  75-78,  80-83, 
92,  93;  marriage,  53;  death,  79; 
memories  of,  335 ;  Christopher,  93 ; 
Edmund,  92,  93 ;  Henry,  69 ;  Jane, 
71;  Sir  John  (executed  I3qq), 

John  (father  of  Agnes),  53,  69; 
John  (cousin  to  Agnes),  70,  71,  73, 
75,  76,  78,  80,  82 ;  family,  53 ;  their 
disputes  with  Brudenells,  68-82,  85, 
91-93 

Bute,  Earl  of,  see  Stuart 
Butler : 

Le  Botiller,  James,  3rd  Earl  of 
Ormond,  5m 
(Boteler)  Neville,  152m 
Dr.,  79 

William,  Major-General,  152 

Cadogan,  Earl,  see  Sloane,  Charles 
Calais,  42,  43,  267 
Calcutta,  366 

Calthorpe,  S.  J.  G.,  401,  423-425;  libel 
action  against,  425-428 
Calverley,  Sir  Walter,  216 
Cambridge,  nn.,  68 
university,  11 
Colleges : 

Caius,  io2n.,  103 
Christ’s,  46 
Corpus  Christi,  85 
St.  John’s  238,  302 
Cambridge,  county  of,  Cambridge¬ 
shire,  20,  61,  102,  105 
Cambridge : 

Duchess  of,  415 

Duke  of,  see  Adolphus  Frederick 
Camden,  William,  54,  84,  106,  108 
Campbell : 

Sir  Colin,  402 
Sir  John,  384,  386,  387 
Campion,  Edmund,  104 
Canning,  Charlotte,  Lady,  414 
Canterbury,  366,  370,  371 
Canterbury,  Archbishops  of,  see  How- 
ley  ;  Manners-Sutton ;  Tillotson ; 
Wake;  Warham 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  366 


Cardif,  James,  32 

Cardigan,  Countesses  of,  see  Bruce; 
Cooke ;  de  Horsey ;  Montagu ; 
Savage ;  Tollemache ;  Tresham ; 
Waldegrave;  Earls  of,  see  Brudenell; 
George;  James;  James  Thomas; 
Robert ;  Thomas ;  Brudenell-Mon- 
tagu,  George 

Cardigan  House,  see  under  London; 

Richmond;  Twickenham 
Carisbrooke  castle,  139,  144,  165 
Carleton,  Sir  Dudley,  ii2n. 

Carlisle,  Earl  of,  see  Hay;  Howard 
Carmarthen,  Marquess  of,  and  5th 
Duke  of  Leeds,  see  Godolphin- 
Osborne 

Caroline,  Queen,  225,  259,  333 
Carpegna,  Prince  and  Princess,  191, 
193,  194 

Carter,  John  le,  475 

Caroline,  Princess  (d.  of  George  II),  225 

Cartwright,  John,  154;  Thomas,  204; 

William  Ralph  (squire),  351,  353 
Castle  Ashby,  1 1  in. 

Castle  Cornet  (Guernsey),  184m 
Castlehaven,  Earl  of,  see  Tuchet 
Castor,  99m 
Catesby : 

John,  55m 
Robert,  57m,  95 
William,  57,  59,  66,  95 
Catherine  of  Aragon,  Queen,  23 
Catherine,  Queen  (w.  of  Charles  II), 
180 

Caulfield,  James,  1st  Earl  of  Charle- 
mont,  290 
Cave,  Roger,  58 
Cawnpore,  366 

Cavendish,  William,  3rd  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  297 
Cawsand  Bay  (Devon),  66 
Caythorpe  (Lines.),  27m 
Cecil : 

Brownlow,  8th  Earl  of  Exeter,  213, 
219 

Brownlow,  9th  Earl  of  Exeter,  322 
Brownlow,  2nd  Marquess  of  Exeter, 

393,  436,  437 

David,  41 

James,  5th  Earl  of  Salisbury,  222 
John,  4th  Earl  of  Exeter,  i6gn. 
Margaret,  58m 
Richard,  41,  44 

Sir  Robert,  1st  Earl  of  Salisbury, 

1  i8n. 

Sir  Thomas,  1st  Earl  of  Exeter,  55, 
61,  88,  1 16 

Thomas  and/or  William,  Earl  of 
Exeter,  107 

William,  Lord  Burghley,  41,  54,  55, 
58m,  63,  71,  75,  77m,  79m,  88; 
arbitrates  in  the  Brudenell-Bussy 

17 
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case,  82,  93 

2nd  Earl  of  Exeter,  112 
family  of,  226 
Ceylon,  366 

Chalfont  St.  Peter  (Bucks.),  8,  17 
Chalgrove  Field,  Battle  of,  i22n. 
Chambers : 

Charles,  206 
John,  44 

Chapman,  Elizabeth,  Countess  of 
Gainsborough,  22 in. 

Charlecote,  (Warn.),  68 
Charlemont,  Earl  of,  see  Caulfield, 
James 

Charles  I,  King,  103,  112,  120-126, 
130,  132,  142-144,  162,  163,  165, 
361 ;  his  affection  for  Northants., 
hi;  his  smile,  123 ;  sets  up  his  stan¬ 
dard,  128;  negotiates  with  Parlia¬ 
ment,  132,  134;  his  execution,  140 
Charles  II,  King,  and  as  Prince  of 
Wales,  145,  147m,  157,  164-167,  169, 
173,  r77»  183,  185,  200,  219 
Charles  VI  (King  of  France),  4 
Charleville,  18 1 
Charlotte,  Princess,  329,  332 
Charlotte : 

Princess,  329,  332 

Queen,  282,  285,  302,  303,  31 1,  318- 

327,  329-333, .  338-339,  343,  345; 

asks  for  portraits  of  the  Brudenells, 

344 

Charlton : 

Roger,  22 
William,  22 
Charwelton,  1 1 7m 

Chatham,  Earl  of,  see  Pitt,  William; 

Countess  of,  see  Grenville,  Hester. 
Chaucer,  Geoffrey,  3,  4,  82 
Chaworth,  Grace,  Lady,  see  Manners 
Cheney,  see  Cheyne 

Chesham  (Bucks.),  6,  35;  Chesham 
Dene,  6 
Cheshire,  58 

Chesterfield,  Earl  of,  see  Stanhope 
Cheyne,  Cheyney : 

John,  17,  32,  35 
family,  8,  479 
Chichester,  258 
Chichester : 

Mary  (widow  of  Colonel  John 
Chichester),  13 1 
John,  Colonel,  13m. 

Child,  Robert,  33  m.;  Sarah  Jodrell, 
his  w.,  331 
Chiswick,  352 
Churchill : 

John,  1st  Duke  of  Marlborough,  201- 
203,  205,  249m,  250 
Mary,  Duchess  of  Montagu,  250,  260 
Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  252 
Clarendon,  Earls  of,  see  Hyde 


Cleopatra,  471 
Clerk,  Adam,  3 
Cleveland,  Duke  of,  see  Vane 
Clifford,  Sophia  Campbell,  w.  of 
Edward,  21st  Lord  Clifford,  332 
Clipston,  355 
Clop  ton,  27m,  28 
Codd,  — ,  (army  agent),  386 
Colchester,  950. 

Cole,  Rev.  William,  262 
Cole  Orton  (Leic.),  91 
Coles,  Mr.,  184 

Coleshill  Manor  (Bucks.),  6,  17,  18,  27 
Colet : 

Sir  Henry,  32,  37 
John,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  32 
Lady,  see  Knyvett,  Christian 
Collins,  Arthur,  quoted,  171 
Collyweston,  28,  46,  64m,  75,  77 
Compton : 

James,  of  Deene,  444,  452,  471 
James,  3rd  Earl  of  Northampton, 
147m,  181 

James,  5th  Earl  of  Northampton,  204 
Sir  Spencer,  1st  Earl  of  Wilmington, 
253 

Conant : 

Ernest,  W.  P.,  198m 
Rachel,  Mrs.  R.  T.,  198m 
Roger,  198m 

Coningsby,  Sir  Humphrey,  14 
Colonna  Trajano  (Rome),  192 
Colville,  Charles  John,  10th  Lord  and 
1  st  Vise.  Colville  of  Culross,  393,  429 
Colvin,  Lady  Gwendolen,  463 
Compiegne,  365 
Connington  (Hunts.),  io6n. 

Constable : 

Henry,  1st  Vise.  Dunbar,  107,  161 
John,  2nd  Vise.  Dunbar,  161-163, 
169 

Mary,  w.  of  2nd  Earl  of  Cardigan, 
161 

Robert,  3rd  Vise.  Dunbar,  186,  188, 
190,  195,  196,  199,  257 
Constantinople,  396,  413 
Conway,  H.  S.,  254,  255m,  288 
Conyngham,  Elizabeth,  w.  of  Henry, 

1  st  Marquess  of  Conyngham,  430 
Cooke : 

George  John,  345 

Penelope  Ann,  w.  of  6th  Earl  of 
Cardigan,  341,  345,  347,  352 
Corby,  228;  hundred  of,  62m,  86n., 
107,  1 19 

Corby  and  Weldon  Station,  459 
Cork,  284 
Cornwall,  41 

Corry,  Montagu  (1st  Lord  Rowton), 

457 

Cosgrove  Women’s  Institute,  419m 
Cosseir,  365 
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Cotswolds,  the,  42 
Cotterstock,  171 
Cottesmore  (Rut.),  221 
Cottesmore  hounds,  the,  462 
Cotton,  Sir  Robert,  106- 108 
Courtenay,  Thomas  de,  5th  Earl  of 
Devon,  9 

Courtown,  Earl  and  Countess  of,  see 
Stopford 
Coutts : 

the  Misses,  331 
Thomas,  331 

Coventry  and  Lichfield,  Bishops  of,  see 
Hacket;  Hurd;  Smyth 
Coventry,  Earl  of,  1 78 
Cowes  (I.W.),  431,  438,  448;  regatta 
at,  459,  462 ;  Cowes  Castle,  282 
Cowper : 

Marjorie,  56 
Thomas,  237 
Crabbe,  Edward,  94 
Cranford,  228 
Cranoe  (Leic.),  27m,  4640. 

Creevey,  T.,  429 

Crimea,  the  (Crimean  war),  394-412, 
441 

Cromwell : 

Henry,  2nd  Lord  Cromwell,  86 
Oliver,  136,  140,  144,  145,  1 51-154, 
36 1 ;  storms  Burghley  House,  1 38 ; 
suppresses  cock-fighting,  219; 
quoted,  103 
Richard,  164 

Crowland  Abbey  (Lines.),  27 
Cruwys : 

James  and  Geoffrey,  73m 
Mr.  of  Fotheringay,  73,  88 
Mrs.,  73 
family,  72 

Cuffand,  Mr.,  189,  190,  193,  196 
Cumberland,  21 

Cumberland,  Richard,  Bishop  of  Peter¬ 
borough,  215 

Cumnor  Hall,  (Oxon.),  6on. 

Curzon : 

Mrs.,  435 

Vise.,  see  Curzon-Howe 
Curzon-Howe : 

George  Augustus,  Vise.  Curzon  and 
(1870)  2nd  Earl  Howe,  444 
R.  W.  P.,  1  st  Earl  Howe,  352,  361, 
362,  408,  444 

Dacre,  Lord,  see  Fiennes 
Dalbiac,  Sir  Charles,  357 
Dalkeith,  Caroline,  Lady  ,w.  of  Charles 
Townshend,  280 
Danube,  River,  397 
Dartmouth,  Earl  of,  see  Legge 
Dawe: 

Agnes,  475 
John,  475 


Dean,  Forest  of  (Glos.),  123,  124 
de  Burgh,  Hubert,  401,  41 1,  413,  425, 
431,  438,  444;  Mrs.  de  Burgh,  438, 
444 

Deddington  (Oxon.),  477,  478 
de  Deene,  Sir  Ivo,  29m,  36,  37 
Deene,  meaning  of  name,  36 ;  purchase 
of,  by  Sir  Robert  Brudenell,  27m,  29, 
38;  early  ownership  of,  29,  36-38; 
farms  in,  31;  inclosures,  87;  tenure 
of  the  manor,  29,  37,  38,  153;  the 
manor,  manor  court,  29,  38,  39; 
life  at,  see  especially  chapters  VII 
and  X ;  parsons  of,  35 ;  see  Brudenell, 
Paul ;  Sylvester,  E. ;  parish  officers 
of,  1 1 7,  156m ;  Catholic  recusants  at, 
94,  117m,  153,  156m,  171;  fox¬ 
hounds  at,  2 1 9-221;  the  village 
school,  83,  217;  the  band,  433;  the 
choir,  434;  old  English  customs  at, 
461 ;  in  the  20th  century,  473,  474; 
Deene  troop  of  yeomanry,  351 
Deene  Church,  family  burials  in,  48, 
83,  89m,  90,  141,  170,  1 71,  174,  188, 
200,  244,  257,  333,  342,  348,  441- 
443,  469;  monuments  in,  to  the 
Brudenells  (Sir  Robert),  19,  33,  34, 
36 ;  (Sir  Thomas),  49 ;  (Sir  Edmund), 
83,  84;  (Squire  Thomas),  90,  91; 
(1st  Earl  of  Cardigan),  174;  (7th 
Earl  of  Cardigan),  447;  family  vault 
in,  repaired,  216;  burial  of  Thomas 
Auger  in,  160;  of  Earl  and  Countess 
of  Courtown  in,  342 ;  altars  in,  34 ; 
the  bells  of,  35,  227,  228;  restorations 
of,  215,  216,  447;  payments  in  the 
porch  of,  84 

Deene  Hall,  the  great  hall  at,  47; 
Abbot  of  Westminster  entertained  at, 
36,  37;  additions  and  alterations  to, 
29>  3°>  47,  63,  64,  108,  109,  168,  205, 
206,  216,  262,  334,  335,  347;  the 
library  at,  6n.,  7m,  8n.,  33,  67m,  103, 
106,  165,  239,  342,  473;  muniments 
at,  107,  137;  scholars  entertained  at, 
46,  108;  ‘ruinated’  in  the  wars,  132, 
133,  142;  a  forced  sale  at,  463; 
beyond  the  pale,  463 ;  as  a  war 
hospital,  470;  queens  of  England 
entertained  at,  67,  68,  473;  servants 
at,  see  Brudenell  family;  troops 
quartered  at,  473 ;  the  great  ball  at, 
474 

Deene  Park,  4m,  125,  208,  249,  333 
Little  Deene,  215,  216 
St.  Andrew’s  bridge,  38 
Deene  and  Deenthorpe,  466;  dogs  in, 
218,  219;  the  poor  of,  36,  217; 
yeomen  of,  72 

Deenthorpe,  meaning  of  name,  36 ; 
acquired  by  Sir  Robert  Brudenell, 
29,  38;  farms  in,  31 ;  the  Colet  hold- 
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ing  in,  31 ;  other  references,  52,  133, 
153,  168,  1 71,  215 
Deepden : 

Agnes,  9 
Thomas,  9 
Deeping  Gate,  28m 
de  Grey,  Sir  William,  307 
de  Horsey : 

Adeline,  Countess  of  Cardigan  (w.  of 
7th  Earl),  chapter  X  passim  (446- 
471);  birth,  youth  and  first  visit  to 
Deene,  430;  marriage,  431,  432; 
goes  to  Rockingham  flower  show, 
440 ;  resolves  to  outlive  the  heir,  445 ; 
efforts  to  go  to  court,  448,  455,  457; 
friendship  with  Disraeli,  448-453 ; 
second  marriage,  454-458 ;  death 
and  funeral,  469;  anecdotes  about, 
460,  461,  464-467;  as  seen  by  the 
author,  446 ;  her  book,  468 ;  her 
character,  469-47 1 ;  letters  from, 

449-455,  458  “ 

Admiral  Spencer,  430 
Lady  Louisa,  430 
Colonel,  445m 

Delaney,  Mrs.,  296,  315,  318-320 
Delhi,  366 
Demay,  Mr.,  206 

Denman,  Thomas,  1st  Lord,  383,  387, 
388 

de  Raan : 

Alice,  478 
Walter,  478 
Derby,  67 

Derby,  county  of,  Derbyshire,  58,  76, 
79,  215 

Derby,  Earls  of,  see  Stanley;  Smith- 
Stanley 

Desborough,  58,  97,  188 
Devereux,  Robert,  3rd  Earl  of  Essex, 
i22n.,  132 

Devon,  Earl  of,  see  Courtenay 
Devonshire,  5 

Devonshire,  Duke  of,  see  Cavendish 
D’Ewes,  Sir  Simonds,  165 
Dewsbury  (Yorks.),  335 
Diddington  (Hunts.),  48,  83,  102,  104- 
106,  130,  132,  133 
Digby : 

Sir  Everard,  96 
James,  99m 
John,  95,  96 

Dingley,  88,  96;  Hall,  56m,  63 
Disraeli,  Benjamin,  Earl  of  Beacons- 

field,  448-453,  457 
Ditton  Park  (Bucks.),  260 
Dobrutszcha,  415 
Dodsworth,  Roger,  108,  138 
Dolben,  Sir  Gilbert,  209 
Dorchester,  Vise.,  see  Carleton,  Dudley 
Dorset,  Dukes  of,  see  Sackville 
Douglas,  Captain,  378,  379,  381,  385 


Dover,  1 14,  267 
d’Oyle,  family  of,  124 
Drayton,  Drayton  House  (near  Thrap- 
ston),  31,  68,  94,  95,  1 19,  205,  253; 
James  I’s  visit,  111;  Leland’s  visit, 
48,  47 

Drury,  Sir  Dru,  87 
du  Barry,  Madame,  471 
Duberley,  Mrs.,  397,  399,  400 
Dublin,  357,  430 
Dudley : 

Edmund,  14,  24,  25 
John,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  6on. 
Robert,  1st  Earl  of  Leicester,  60 
Dugdale,  Sir  William,  108,  137,  138, 
158 

Dunbar,  Vise.,  see  Constable 
Dundas,  Mr.,  340 
Dunkirk,  114,  135m 
Dunkley  (Northampton  tailor),  351 
Duppa,  Brian,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
166 

Dupplin,  Lady,  see  Harley,  Abigail 

Easton  (Leic.),  19m 
Easton  Neston,  265m 
Easton-on-the-hill,  68 
Eaton : 

Daniel,  210,  220,  222,  242;  his 
duties,  21 1 ;  letters  from,  quoted,  206, 
211-216,  218,  219,  224-226,  232,  235, 
236,  244 
Stephen,  210 

Theophila  (Dan’s  mother),  210,  213, 
225,230 

Theophila  (Dan’s  sister),  213 
Elizabeth,  see  Sanderson 
Eayre : 

John,  237 
Thomas,  sen.,  237 
Thomas,  237,  238 
family,  238m 
Eden: 

George,  1st  Earl  of  Auckland,  366 
William,  1st  Lord  Auckland,  316,  330 
Edgcumbe : 

George,  1st  Earl  of  Mount  Edg¬ 
cumbe,  310 

John,  3rd  Baron  Edgcumbe,  272 
Edge  Hill,  Battle  of,  1 2 
Edlesborough,  (Bucks.),  19,  35 
Edward  I,  King,  123,  124 
Edward  IV,  9,  12 
Edward  VI,  47,  48 
Edward  VII,  318,  429,  462,  468 
Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  339 
Edward,  Prince  of  Wales  (the  Black 
Prince),  49 

Edward  Augustus,  Duke  of  York,  282, 
285,  286,  291 

Egerton,  John,  2nd  Earl  of  Bridgewater, 
130m 
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Egmont,  Earl  of,  see  Perceval,  Sir  John 
Egypt,  365,  366 
Ekins,  Rev.  John,  169,  170 
Eldon,  Earl  of,  see  Scott,  John 
Elgin,  Mary,  Countess  of,  336,  344 
Elizabeth  I,  Queen,  54,  60,  65,  70,  73 ; 
prepares  to  suppress  rebellion,  62, 
63 ;  plots  against,  66,  72 ;  visits  Deene, 
67,  473;  her  confidence  in  Sir  Ed¬ 
mund  Brudenell,  8 1 ;  her  dispute  with 
Thomas  Brudenell,  86 ;  the  Pope 
and,  154 

Ellice,  Edward,  361,  365 
Elliott,  Rev.  J.,  216 
Ellis,  Richard,  158 

Elmsall,  William,  204m,  231,  241-243, 

249 

Elmes : 

Edmund,  57 
John,  57m 
William,  9 
family  of,  3 1 

Elphinstone,  John,  13th  Baron  Elphin- 
stone,  366 

Emberton  (Beds.),  32 
Empson,  Sir  Richard,  14m,  24,  25 
Engayne,  Engaine,  family  of,  46,  124 
England,  preparations  for  invasion  of, 
4;  state  of  the  country  in  the  Civil 
Wars,  4,  135 
Englefield : 

Philip,  9 
Philippa,  9,  1 1 
Entwistle : 

Margaret,  1st  w.  of  Sir  Robert 
Brudenell,  18,  19,  36,  40 
Thomas,  i8n. 

Epping  Forest,  124 
Ernest  of  Saxe-Coburg,  Prince,  367 
Ernest  Augustus,  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
339 

Essex,  County  of,  9 
Essex,  Earls  of,  see  Devereux ;  Parr 
Eton  College,  277 
Eugenie,  the  Empress,  396 
Evelyn,  John,  quoted,  166,  177 
Everard,  Mary,  w.  of  John  Brudenell, 
91,  94,  98-100,  120,  141,  160,  171; 
her  furniture,  109,  no 
Ewerby : 

Joan,  see  Brudenell 
Sir  John,  9 
Eworth,  Hans,  67m 
Exeter,  royal  visit  to,  325 
Exeter,  Earls,  Marquesses  of,  see  Cecil 

Fairchild,  Goody,  217 
Fairfax : 

John,  144 

Margaret,  w.  of  Robert  Brudenell,  s. 
of  Drew,  28m 

John  Fairfax,  alias  Percy,  see  Percy 


Falmouth,  Lady,  w.  of  2nd  Vise. 

Falmouth,  279 
Fane: 

Lady  Augusta,  432,  444,  460,  463 
Charles,  Lord  Le  Despenser,  3rd 
Earl  of  Westmorland,  167m,  184 
Francis,  1st  Earl  of  Westmorland, 
115,  121,  151 

Francis,  12th  Earl  of  Westmorland, 

435,  444?  464 

Sir  Henry,  366 

John,  10th  Earl  of  Westmorland, 
33m.,  334,  393 

Mildmay,  Lord  Le  Despenser,  2nd 

Earl  of  Westmorland,  121,  124,  130, 

151,  x52,  156-158,  167 

Rachel,  w.  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Bath, 

123m 

Mr.  (Governor  of  Allahabad),  366 
family  of,  1 15m,  175 
Farming  Woods,  289 
Fauconberg,  Henry  Belayse,  2nd  Earl 
of,  31 1,  312 
Fawsley,  41,  88,  94 
Felton,  John,  1  i2n. 

Fenwick,  Sir  John,  187 
Fermor : 

Richard,  28 

Thomas,  1st  Earl  of  Pomfret,  265 
Fernie,  Mr.,  his  hounds,  462 
Fernley,  Etheldreda  (Audrey),  2nd  w. 

of  Sir  Edmund  Brudenell,  83 
Fez,  King  of,  183 
Fiennes : 

Thomas,  8th  Lord  Dacre  of  Gilsland, 
22 

William,  1st  Vise.  Saye  and  Sele,  131 
Fiennes-Clinton,  Henry,  9th  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  268,  288 
Finch : 

Lady  Charlotte,  319 

Daniel,  7th  Earl  of  Winchilsea,  65m, 

184m 

Daniel,  8th  Earl  of  Winchilsea,  268 
Edward,  184m 

Heneage,  4th  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Aylesford,  322 
Finch-Hatton : 

Christopher,  16th  Earl  of  Winchil¬ 
sea,  65m 
Edward,  65m 

George,  9th  Earl  of  Winchilsea,  342 
George,  William,  10th  Earl  of 
Winchilsea,  65 

Finedon,  27m,  40;  Hall,  209m 
Fineshade  Castle,  priory,  46,  226 
Fingest  (Bucks.),  6 

Fisher,  alias  Percy,  see  Percy,  John,  95, 

.97 

Fitzgerald,  Augustus  Frederick,  3rd 
Duke  of  Leinster,  340 
Fitzherbert,  Sir  Anthony,  22 
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FitzRoy : 

Augustus  Henry,  3rd  Duke  of 
Grafton,  273-275,  286,  293 
Charles,  2nd  Duke  of  Grafton,  220, 
222,  265 

Charles,  1st  Lord  Southampton,  307 
Charles,  3rd  Lord  Southampton,  437 
Henry,  Duke  of  Richmond,  23 
Fitz  william : 

Charles  William,  5th  Earl  Fitz¬ 
william,  353,  355,  389 
Elizabeth,  w.  of  Sir  Thomas  Brude- 
nell,  35,  43,  44,  49,  51,  98 
William,  Esq.,  99 
Sir  William,  (d.  1534),  30,  40 
Sir  William  (d.  1576),  45 
Sir  William  (d.  1599),  55,  60,  65,  72 
Sir  William  (d.  1618),  88 
William,  4th  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  353, 
355. 

family  of,  3 1 
Fitzwilliam  hounds,  432 
Flanders,  4,  43,  44,  93,  115,  126,  135m, 
190,  201 
Fletcher : 

Anne,  94 

Richard,  Dean  of  Peterborough,  87, 

88 

Flint,  58 

Flodden,  Battle  of,  21,  22n. 

Florence,  277 
Fludyer : 

Caroline,  see  Brudenell 
Sir  Samuel,  Bt.,  259,  260m 
Folkes,  Mr.  (steward),  254,  278 
Follett,  Sir  William,  384-387 
Forbes,  Forbas,  Father  James,  194,  195 
Forrest,  Lieut.,  375 
Fortescue,  SirJ.,  quoted,  41 1 
Fotheringay,  72,  73,  88;  castle,  46, 
55n*s  87 

Fowey  (Cornwall),  353 
Fox : 

Henry,  1st  Lord  Holland,  251 
Richard,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  25m 
France,  4,  112,  114,  120,  130-132, 
I35n.,  157,  160-163,  176,  181,  266, 
277 

Francis  I,  King  of  France,  26 
Frederick,  Duke  of  York,  298,  303,  305, 
319,  324.  35L  352 

Frederick  Augustus  I,  King  of  Poland, 
i93n- 
Freeman : 

Edward,  150,  151,  160,  161,  173,  188 
Mary,  161,  188 
French,  Mr.  (priest),  170 
Frobisher,  Martin,  66 
Frogmore,  344 
Frome  (Somerset),  260m 
Fryer,  Dr.,  225 


Fuller,  Thomas  (1608-61),  historian, 
108 

Gage,  William  Hall,  1st  Lord  Gage,  307 
Gainsborough,  Earl  of,  see  Noel; 

Countess  of,  see  Chapman,  Elizabeth 
Gale,  Roger,  254m 

Gallant,  — ,  (French  butler  at  Deene), 
432;  his  bequest  from  7th  Earl  of 
Cardigan,  444 
Ganges  River,  366 
Garonne  River,  266 
Gascoigne,  William,  8 
Gaunt,  John  of,  1 
Gayhurst,  (Bucks.),  96 
Gayton,  Miss  (dancer),  339,  340 
Geddington,  47,  228;  bridge,  47; 
Chase,  58 

George  I,  King,  191 
George  II,  227,  259,  265,  267,  268,  270, 
291 

George  III,  276,  281,  293,  305,  312, 
313,  318,  322-326,  332,  335-337; 
pestered  for  honours,  titles  and 
places,  272-275,  298,  300,  306,  307, 
31 1,  312,  321;  governorship  of  the 
princes,  298-301 ;  the  county  lieuten¬ 
ancies,  31 1-3 13;  threatens  to  abdi¬ 
cate,  314,  437;  attends  Lord  Cardi¬ 
gan’s  wedding,  331 ;  letters  from,  275, 
30L  302,  314 

George  IV  (as  Prince  of  Wales),  298, 
300,  301,  303,  305,  314,  316,  319, 
323,  324,  337 
Gerard,  Father  John,  96 
Germain : 

Lady  Elizabeth,  205,  253m 

Lord  George  (formerly  Sackville), 

253 

Sir  John,  253m 
Germany,  305,  469 
Gerrard,  Sir  Thomas,  65m,  66 
Ghent,  Gaunt,  163 
Gibb,  John,  100 
Gibraltar,  431 
Giffard,  Bonaventure,  188 
Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  65-67 
Gilbey : 

Gordon,  4m. 

Grace,  Lady  Vaux  of  Harrowden, 
4i 

Giles,  Clement,  32 
Gilsland,  Lord  Dacre  of,  see  Dacre 
Gladstone,  W.  E.,  448,  450m 
Glapthorne,  27-29,  40,  49,  85,  86,  90, 
91,  99,  168,  228;  home  of  the  John¬ 
sons,  31,  42,  43;  the  Brudenells’ 
house  at,  98,  109,  no 
Glendower,  Owen,  4m,  5 
Gloucester,  136,  137 
Gloucester : 

Duchess  of,  46m 
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Duke  of,  see  Henry,  Prince 
Glyn,  Edward  Carr,  Bishop  of  Peter¬ 
borough,  463 
Godolphin : 

Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  265 
Sidney,  1st  Earl  of,  201 
Godolphin-Osborne,  Francis,  Mar¬ 
quess  of  Carmarthen,  and  5th  Duke 
of  Leeds,  309,  31 1 
Goldsmith,  Oliver,  315 
Goldsworthy,  Miss,  319 
Goodlad,  John,  39 
Goodman,  — ,  (saddler),  351 
Gopsall  (Leic.),  352 
Gordon : 

Alexdaner,  191 

George,  1st  Duke  of  Gordon,  192 
George,  4th  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  409, 
US,  4i4 

Gotch,  J.  Alfred,  461 
Gower,  Earl,  see  Leveson-Gower 
Grafton  Regis,  12 
Grafton  Underwood,  228,  289 
Grafton,  Dukes  of,  see  FitzRoy 
Grant,  Sir  Robert,  366 
Grantham  (Lines.),  221 
Grantley,  the  Venerable  Theophilus, 
437 . 

Granville,  Earl,  see  Leveson-Gower 
Gravelines,  114 
Gravesend,  366 
Gray,  Francis,  129 
Great  Bedwyn,  285,  291-294 
Great  North  Road,  the,  22,  63 
Great  Oakley,  58,  152m 
Greenwich,  45 

Gregory,  Sir  (hermit  of  Weldon),  35 
Grenville : 

Hester,  Countess  of  Chatham,  274 
William,  1st  Baron  Grenville,  334 
Gretton,  57,  72,  78,  170m,  208,  214,  440 
Greville,  Mrs.,  339 
Grey: 

Charles,  2nd  Earl,  360 
General  Charles,  437 
Lady  Jane,  6 in. 

Thomas,  Lord  Grey  of  Groby  (2nd 
Earl  of  Stamford),  129 
Henry,  Lord  Howick  (3rd  Earl 
Grey),  362 

Henry,  6th  Earl  of  Kent,  187 
Grey  of  Ruthin,  see  Yelverton 
Griffin : 

Sir  Edward,  56m,  63 
Mary,  97m,  io4n 
Rice,  48,  49,  96m,  97m,  104m 
Mrs.  Rice  Griffin,  see  Brudenell, 
Elizabeth 
Mr.  Griffin,  88 
Griffith,  John,  153 
Guelder,  — ,  218 
Guernsey,  io8n.,  184m 
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Guilford,  Earl  of,  see  North,  Francis 
Guilsborough  hundred,  107m,  122 
Gunning,  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Hamil¬ 
ton,  297 

Gwynne,  Nell,  471 

Gylpen,  Mr.  (secretary  to  Sir  Walter 
Mildmay),  73,  75,  77-79 

Hacket,  John  (Bishop  of  Coventry  and 
Lichfield),  142m 
Haddenham  (Bucks.),  27m 
Hague,  The,  278 
Haigh  Hall,  (Yorks.),  242 
Halifax,  Earls  of,  see  Montagu;  Mon- 
tagu-Dunk 

Hall,  Capt.  Basil,  R.N.,  371,  381 
Hambledon  (Bucks.),  345,  350 
Hamby  Grange  (Lines.),  221,  236 
Hamilton,  Duchess  of,  see  Gunning, 
Elizabeth 

Hammersmith,  255 

Hampden,  John,  122;  his  ancestor,  123 
Hampshire,  58,  222m,  263 
Hampton  Court  (Midd.),  318 
Hanbury,  (squire),  William,  353 
Hannah,  the  kitchen-maid,  236 
Harborne,  Thomas,  6n. 

Hardinge,  Sir  Henry,  1st  Vise. 

Hardinge,  362,  4 13-4 17 
Hardwicke,  Earl  of,  see  Yorke 
Hare : 

Michael,  48 
Sir  Nicholas,  48 
Harefield  (Midd.),  341,  345 
Harlestone,  220 
Harley : 

Abigail,  Viscountess  Dupplin,  202 
Margaret,  Duchess  of  Portland,  319, 
320 

Robert,  1st  Earl  of  Oxford,  203 
Harrington,  John,  48 
Harringworth,  46 
Harrison,  Charity,  2 1 5 
Harrogate,  456 
Harrow  School,  350 
Harrowden,  Harrowden  Hall,  31,  94- 
97,  1  ”,  1 19 

Harrowden,  Vaux  of,  see  Vaux 
Hartwell,  115m 
Harvey,  Capt.  Henry,  371 
Hasilrigge,  Sir  Arthur,  147 
Hastings  (Sx.),  329 
Hatcham  (Surrey),  3 
Hatton : 

Ann,  Countess  of  Winchilsea,  650. 

Sir  Christopher  (d.  1591),  64,  65,  72, 
82,87,93 

Sir  Christopher  (d.  1619),  io8n. 

Sir  Christopher,  1st  Lord  Hatton, 
108,  1 13,  124,  129m,  138,  140,  147m, 
157,.  158 

Christopher,  1st  Vise.,  650.,  184,  186 
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Lady,  w.  of  Sir  Christopher  (d.  1619), 
iogn. 

Lady,  w.  of  1st  Lord  Hatton,  183,  184 
Sir  Thomas,  io8n.,  109 
Sir  William,  65m 
William  Seton,  2nd  Vise.,  232 
family  and  titles,  1 1 1,  175,  184m 
Haughton,  Lieut.,  428 
Hawes,  widow,  217 
Hay: 

James,  2nd  Earl  of  Carlisle,  167 
William,  4th  Earl  of  Kinnoull,  137— 
175 

Hearne,  Thomas,  247,  2540. 

Heathcote,  — ,  429 
Hedgerley  (Bucks.),  8n.,  480 
Helen  of  Troy,  471 
Henrietta  Maria,  Queen,  1 1 1,  203 
Henry  IV,  King,  5m,  6,  8 
Henry  VI,  12 

Henry  VII,  14,  22,  23,  32,  34,  86,  146; 
his  regard  for  Sir  Robert  Brudenell, 
34;  his  pedigree,  46;  his  portrait, 
i68n. 

Henry  VIII,  16,  23-26,  34,  4m.,  44- 
46,  52,  7m.,  86,  108,  146;  his  policy 
copied  by  the  Puritans,  1 43 ;  his 
portrait,  i68n. 

Henry,  Prince  (s.  of  Henry  III),  12 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  s.  of  James  I, 
103,  hi 

Henry,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  s.  of 
Charles  I,  166 

Henry,  H.R.H.  Prince,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  46m 
Herbert : 

George  Augustus,  1 1  th  Earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke,  340 

Henry,  1  oth  Earl  of  Pembroke,  3 1 1 
Mr.,  307 

Hereford,  135,  136,  149,  162,  170,  1 71 
Herenden,  Millicent,  160 
Hem,  Miss  Mary  E.,  420m 
Hertford,  76;  castle,  77m 
Hertford,  county  of,  Hertfordshire,  1, 
9,  i7>  105 
Hertford : 

Francis  Seymour- Conway,  1st  Mar¬ 
quess  of,  279 
3rd  Marquess  of,  430 
Hervey,  John,  Lord,  251,  259 
Hexham  (Nbd.),  Battle  of,  9 
Higginson,  George,  397 
Higham  Ferrers,  650. 

Hill : 

Rev.  J.  H.,  4640. 

Maria,  448,  451,  463,  4640. 
Rowland,  1st  Vise.  Hill,  360,  362, 
363,  37L  376,  382 

Wills,  Vise.  Hillsborough,  1st  Mar¬ 
quess  of  Downshire,  308 
Hilton,  the  fiddler,  228 


Hichen,  Hitchin  (Herts.),  159 
Hoare : 

Benjamin,  210 
Henry,  210 

Susannah,  1st  w.  of  Thomas,  1st  Earl 
of  Ailesbury,  283,  284,  286,  291,  296, 
300,  301,  308,  31 1,  324 
Hobart,  John,  Lord  Hobart  (1st  Earl 
of  Buckinghamshire),  297 
Holbein,  Hans,  i68n. 

Holdenby  House,  64,  144 
Holdernesse : 

Countess  of,  w.  of  4th  Earl  of,  279 
4th  Earl  of,  298 
Holland : 

163,  164,  278 
(Lines.),  48 
Lord,  see  Fox,  Henry 
Holmes,  — ,  177 
Holyoaks,  (Rut.),  27m,  28,  30 
Horton  (Northants.),  41,  44,  204,  255m, 
265m 

Horton  (Bucks.),  nn. 

Horton,  Richard,  475 
Hotham,  Mrs.,  463 
Hotspur,  see  Percy,  Henry 
Hougham  (Lines.),  53,  70,  72,  75,  78, 
I02n.,  103,  134,  173,  217,  236; 
church,  77;  Brudenell  deaths  at,  83, 
89,  174;  manor  house,  69,  76,  133, 
142,  168;  riots  and  tumults  at,  92, 
93 ;  sale  of,  82,  335 
Houghton  House  (Beds.),  187m 
Hounslow  (Midd.),  83,  390,  392,  393 
Howard : 

Bernard,  117 

Charles,  3rd  Earl  of  Carlisle,  221 
Col.  the  Hon.  Charles,  221 
Frederick,  5th  Earl  of  Carlisle,  289, 
290 

George,  7  th  Earl  of  Carlisle,  423 
Henry,  Lord  Mowbray,  Earl  of 
Norfolk,  126 

Thomas,  1st  Earl  of  Surrey,  16 
Thomas,  13th  Duke  of  Norfolk,  192 
Howe : 

Emanuel  Scrope,  2nd  Vise.  Howe, 
222 

Harriet  Georgina,  Countess  Howe, 
see  Brudenell 

Richard,  1st  Earl  Howe,  333;  see 
also  Curzon-Howe 
Howick,  Henry,  Vise.,  see  Grey 
Howley  Hall  (Yorks.),  182,  236 
Howley,  William,  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  383,  387 

Hughendon  Manor  (Bucks.),  449m, 
453 

Huish,  R.,  letter  from,  quoted,  299 

Hume,  Joseph,  362 

Hunt: 

Capt.  E.  W.,  428m 
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Clara,  463 

Huntingdon,  103,  153 
Huntingdon,  county  of,  Huntingdon¬ 
shire,  20,  48,  59,  61,  102,  103,  106, 
327 

Huntingfield,  William,  3,  4 
Huntly,  Marquess  of,  see  Gordon, 
Alexander 

Hurd,  Richard,  Bishop  of  Coventry 
and  Lichfield,  299,  300,  306,  319,  327 
Hussey,  Edward,  Earl  of  Beaulieu, 
249m,  260,  261,  272,  302 
Hyde : 

Catherine,  Duchess  of  Queensberry, 
253,  272 

Edward,  1st  Earl  of  Clarendon,  167 
Henry,  4th  Earl  of,  253m 
Hyderabad,  366 

India,  362,  365,  367 
Ingram : 

Edward  Machell,  4th  Vise.  Irvine 
(Irwin),  197 

Henry,  istVisc.  Irvine  (Irwin),  176 
Inkerman,  Battle  of,  41 1 
Inner  Temple ;  Inns  of  Court,  see  under 
London 

Irby,  Frederick,  2nd  Lord  Boston,  320 
Irchester,  66 

Ireland,  5,  55m,  65m,  145,  273,  284 

Irthlingborough,  96 

Irvine,  Irwin,  Vise.,  see  Ingram 

Ise,  River,  207,  208 

Isham,  27m,  129 

Isham : 

Sir  Edmund,  238 
John,  209,  210 

Sir  Justinian,  2nd  Bart.,  155,  166,  220 
Sir  Justinian,  4th  Bart.,  203,  204, 
209m,  2i9n,,  226,  264 
Justinian  5th  Bart.,  219 
Richard,  209 
Robert,  4 

Italy,  190,  195,  201,  209,  213,  277,  365, 
43i 

Jacklin,  Mr.  Joe,  215m 
James  I,  King,  95,  97m,  no,  115m, 
116-120,  146m,  166,  331;  visits 

Northants.,  io8n.,  hi 
James  II,  185-187 
James  the  coachman,  188 
James,  Dr.  Robert,  276 
Jebb,  Sir  Richard,  322 
Jenison,  family,  66 
Jenkins,  —,177 

Jennings,  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  249m,  250,  251 
Jenyns  Soame,  397 
Jessopp,  — ,  and  wife,  217,  218 
Joan,  Princess  of  Wales,  49 
John,  King,  36 


John  of  Gaunt,  456,  458 
Johnson : 

Christopher,  31 
Eny  (Annie),  31 
Guy,  31,  32 
James,  31 
John,  42,  43 
Major,  297 
Maurice,  239 
Otwell,  42,  43 

family  of,  of  Glapthorne  and  Pole- 
brooke,  31,  43 
Dr.  Samuel,  228,  276 
Thomas,  218 
Johnstone 

Lt.-Col.  C.  F.  C.  A.  J.,  352,  429 
Mrs.  (w.  of  7th  Earl  of  Cardigan), 
see  Tollemache 
Jones : 

Capt.,  nth  Hussars,  370,  371,  388 
Mr.  (coal  dealer),  237 
Joseph  (the  porter),  188 
Joyce,  George  (cornet),  144 

Kadicoi,  400 
Karbye,  see  Kirby 

Kaye,  Elizabeth,  w.  of  Francis,  Lord 
North,  Earl  of  Guilford,  259,  289 
Keane,  Sir  John,  1st  Lord  Keane,  366 
Kelam’s  wife,  76 
Kelmarsh,  353 

Kennett,  White,  Bishop  of  Peter¬ 
borough,  238 

Kent,  Earl  of,  see  Grey,  Henry 
Kerby,  see  Kirby 
Kerouaille,  Louise  de,  200 
Kesteven  (Lines.),  41 
Kettering,  29,  31,  44,  450.,  60,  62,  95, 
208,  237 ;  elections  at,  354,  355,  356 ; 
quarter  sessions  at,  55 
Ketton,  206,  216 

Kew,  Kew  Palace,  304,  323,  325,  415 
Killigrew,  Harry,  177 
Kinglake,  Alexander  William,  394,  410, 
425 

King’s  Bench  prison,  84m 
King’s  Cliffe,  64,  107,  441 
Kingscote,  Lady  Emily,  435 
King’s  Oak  (Surrey),  3 
Kings  &  Padget,  mercers,  304 
Kinnoull : 

Earl  of,  see  Hay,  William 
Lady,  see  Brudenell,  Mary,  1 75 
Kirby,  Karbye,  Kerby,  31,  38,  86,  87, 
I75>  l83,  232;  Kirby  Hall,  62m,  64, 
97,  108,  in,  113,  138,  184m 
Kirby  Bellairs  (Leic.),  103 
Kirk,  Ayscough,  223 
Kirkee  (India),  366 
Kirkham,  Charles,  226 
Kirkstall  (Yorks.),  242;  abbey,  456; 
forge,  456 
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Knight,  Mrs.,  180 
Knightley : 

Anne,  1 1 7n. 

Sir  Edmund,  41,  45 
Sir  Henry,  6th  Bart.,  4m. 

Sir  Richard,  (d.  1615)541,55,87,  88, 
94 

Sir  Valentine,  41,  55m 
Knighton,  — ,  (butler  at  Deene),  465, 
466 

Knole,  289 

Knollys,  Francis,  1st  Lord,  449m 
Knuston,  27m,  40 

Knyvett,  Christian,  31,  32 ;  family,  57m 

Ladde,  family,  262 
Lambe : 

Dr.,  Sir  John,  105m,  111,  112,  130m, 
141,  142 

William,  2nd  Vise.  Melbourne,  356, 
37L  392 

Lambert,  Mrs.,  217 
Lambeth  Palace,  15, 16;  library  at,  33m 
Lamport,  203,  219m,  226,  238 
Lancashire,  144 

Lancastre,  Don  Antonio  Manuelo, 
Count  de,  456,  458 
Landes,  The,  277 
Lane : 

John,  44,  45m 
Ralph,  45 
Wilham,  44m 
Langton,  John,  223 
Laud,  William  (Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury),  97m,  1 1  in.,  126,  127 
Leaver,  Rev.  W.,  244 
Leckhampstead  (Bucks.),  7m,  476 
Le  Despenser,  Lord,  see  Fane,  Charles 
Lee  (Kent),  260m 
Lee : 

Edward  Henry,  1st  Vise.  Quarendon, 
Earl  of  Lichfield,  192 
Thomas,  217,  237 
Leeds,  242,  256 
Leeson,  Sir  William,  430 
Legge: 

Ann,  w.  of  5th  Earl  of  Cardigan,  315, 
316,  329 

George,  Vise.  Lewisham,  259m 
William,  2nd  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  316 
Leicester,  14,  47,  58,  67,  439,  440 
Leicestershire,  20,  67m,  107,  216,  296; 
Brudenell  estates  in,  27,  31,  40,  150, 
161,  171,  211,  216,  444;  services  of 
tenants,  91,  235;  fox-hunting  in, 
352,  432,  433,  462  ;J. P.’s  for,  14,  18, 

f1 

Leicester,  Earl  of,  see  Dudley,  Robert 
Leinster,  Duke  of,  see  Fitzgerald 
Leland,  John,  9,  46,  47,  108 
Lely,  Sir  Peter,  i68n. 
le  Moyne,  Berenger,  46 


Lennox,  Charles,  Duke  of  Richmond, 
200 

le  Queux,  William,  468,  47 1 
Leukenor,  Robert  de,  6 
Leveson-Gower : 

The  Hon.  Frederick,  464,  465 
Sir  George,  464,  465 
Granville  George,  2nd  Earl  Gran¬ 
ville,  264 
Jane,  253 

John,  1st  Earl  Gower,  214,  221,  239, 
241,  329m 
Sir  William,  253m 
Lewisham,  George,  Vise.,  see  Legge 
Lewknor  (Oxon.),  6 
Lewys,  Master  (of  Collyweston),  75,  77 
Lichfield,  214m 
Lichfield : 

Earl  of,  see  Lee,  Edward  Henry 
Bishop  of,  see  Hacket;  Hurd 
Liddell,  Anne,  w.  of  (1)  3rd  Duke  of 
Grafton,  (2)  2nd  Earl  of  Upper 
Ossory,  289,  315,  317 
Ligonier,  Lord,  284 
Lilford,  9,  31,  46,  57 
Lincoln,  14,  52,  67,  78,  79,  *7* 

Lincoln,  county  of,  Lincolnshire,  20,  27, 
4°,  53,  79,  !o6,  148,  150,  1 7 1  s  211, 
235,  241 ;  fox-hunting  in,  236;  J.P.’s 
for,  13,  14;  Parliamentary  commit¬ 
tees  in,  148,  150;  politics  in,  204; 
repair  of  churches,  216;  rebellions  in, 
21,  44,  51,  52;  sale  of  Brudenell 
estates  in,  335 ;  see  also  Holland ; 
Hougham ;  Kesteven 
Lincoln : 

Bishop  of,  see  Longland,  John; 
Smyth,  William;  Wake,  William; 
Earl  of,  see  Fiennes-Clinton 
Lisbon,  457 

Livedon,  95,  104,  105;  Old  Build,  119 
Liverpool,  396 

Livingston,  Charles,  2nd  Earl  of  New¬ 
burgh,  200 
Loeillet,  P.  John,  223 
London — passim ;  Brudenell  homes  in, 
158,  159,  459 

Aldersgate,  158;  Barn  Elms,  177; 
Blessed  Trinity,  church  of,  35 ; 
British  Museum,  263;  Brompton 
Park,  227;  Cardigan  House  (Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn  Fields),  158,  159m,  180, 
185,  19m.,  194,  197,  199,  205,  209, 
210,  222,  227,  burnt  down,  210, 
244;  Chancery  Lane,  141,  159; 
Charing  Cross,  2,3;  Cheapside,  70 ; 
Clerkenwell,  158;  Clifford  Street, 
210;  College  of  Arms,  106; 
Deanery  Street,  468 ;  Duke  Street, 
159;  Fleet  Street,  210,  33  m.; 
Great  Queen  Street,  159;  Gurney 
House,  153;  Hammersmith,  177; 
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Holy  Trinity  (church  of  The 
Blessed  Trinity  in  London),  35; 
Hyde  Park,  177,  202,  460,  463; 
Inner  Temple,  Inns  of  Court,  1, 12, 

1 5,  33, 4°,  1 03 ;  Kemble  Street,  1 59 ; 
Kensington,  318 ;  Lambeth  Palace, 
15,  16,  library  at,  33m ;  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields,  158,  159,  197,  209,244; 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Gate,  141 ;  Montagu 
House  (Bloomsbury),  263,  264; 
(Whitehall),  history  of,  264m ; 
other  references,  264, 277, 279, 280, 
323,  327,  328;  Portman  Square, 
348,  431,  449,  454,  459;  Portugal 
Street,  159,  294;  Privy  gardens, 
260,  264;  Pursefield,  158,  159m ; 
Queen  Street,  159,  227;  Seamore 
Place,  339,  341,  342;  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s,  99,  158;  St.  Botolph’s 

( Aldersgate) ,  158;  St.  George’s 
church  (Hanover  Square),  249, 
342,  345;  St.  Giles  (in-the-Fields), 
158;  St.  James’s  Park,  279,  Place, 
331;  St.  John’s  Street,  99;  St. 
Mark’s  church  (North  Audley 
Street),  472;  St.  Martin-in-the- 
Fields  church,  202 ;  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  13,  16,  43,  school,  32, 
46;  Savoy,  Hospital  of,  26;  Sur¬ 
geons,  Royal  College  of,  2 ion. ; 
Tower  of  London,  10,  13,  84m,  95, 
106,  137-139,  i57>  166 i  Trinity 
Minories,  church  of,  316;  Upper 
Grosvenor  Street,  342 ;  Westmor¬ 
land  House,  1 58 ;  Wheatsheaf  and 
Sun  (Covent  Garden),  304 ;  White¬ 
hall,  Palace  of,  no,  1150.,  140, 
166,  i68n. ;  White’s  Club,  296, 
297;  Wild,  Wyld  Street,  159 
Westminster,  3,  24; 

Abbey,  23,  24,  26,  29,  37,  167, 
abbots  of,  23,  36,  37,  burials  in, 
178,  i88n.,  257;  public  records  at, 
106,  138,  dean  and  chapter  of,  152, 
153;  schools  and  almshouses  of, 
29m,  153,  St.  Stephen’s  chapel, 
church,  of,  2 ;  palace  of,  24 ;  Tot- 
hill,  3;  Hall,  2,  4,  13,  16,  76,  167, 
388,  425 

Longland,  John,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  30 
Longleat  (Wilts.),  326 
Longueville,  Vise.,  see  Yelverton,  Henry 
Lorraine,  277 

Loughborough  (Leic.),  2380. 

Louis,  Prince  of  Bavaria,  5m 
Louis  XIV,  King  of  France,  185,  207 
Lucan : 

Anne,  Countess  of,  see  Brudenell 
Earl  of,  see  Bingham 
Lucy: 

Sir  Thomas,  68 
Capt.,  1 15 


Ludgershall  (Leic.),  8 
Luffenham,  North  Luffenham  (Rut.) , 
219,  224 

Lyddington  (Rut.),  27m,  28,  31,  48, 

56n-,  99 
Lyndhurst,  325 
Lyndon  Hall  (Rut.),  198m 
Lynne,  George,  57,  88;  family,  57m 
Lynwood : 

John, 219 
Joseph,  156,  219 

William,  156,  159,  160,  168-170,  174 
Lyons,  277 

Lyte,  Henry,  277,  303 
Lytton : 

Edward  George,  1st  Lord  Lytton, 

456 

Robert,  37 
William,  29,  30,  37 

Macaulay,  Thomas  Babington,  1st 
Lord  Macaulay,  371 
Macdonald,  Sir  John,  376,  381 
Machiavelli,  73m 
Machones  Croft  (Amersham),  6 
Madeley  (Salop),  84 
Madras,  366 
Maidenhead,  336 
Maidwell : 

Laurence,  57,  72m 
family,  72 

Maiching  (surgeon),  217 
Mallemista  Hills,  366 
Mallory : 

Andrew,  97m 
Mrs.  Mallory,  97 
Malta,  365 
Manchester,  357 

Manchester,  Duchess,  Duke,  Earl  of, 
see  Montagu,  Isabella,  Edward, 
William 

Mann,  Sir  Horace,  298 
Manners : 

Francis,  6th  Earl  of  Rutland,  107, 

115,  121 

Sir  Francis,  163 

George,  7th  Earl  of  Rutland,  137, 
151 

Grace,  w.  of  3rd  Vise.  Chaworth, 
180 

John,  1st  Duke  of  Rutland,  22m. 
John,  3rd  Duke  of  Rutland,  221,  239 
John,  styled  Lord  Roos,  180 
Manners-Sutton,  John,  2nd  Vise.  Can¬ 
terbury,  438 

Marchand,  Ferdinand,  223 
March,  Earl  of,  see  Mortimer,  Roger 
Market  Harborough  (Leic.),  49,  68 
Markham : 

Sir  Griffin,  96m,  104,  115 
Thomas,  97,  103,  104m 
Marlborough  (Wilts.),  286,  293,  296; 
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Brudenell  M.P.’s  for,  271,  279,  285, 
291,  292,  294,  306,  329,  345,  353; 
races  at,  286 

Marlborough,  Duke  of,  see  Churchill, 
John 

Marowe,  Thomas,  14 
Marseilles,  396,  413 

Marston  (Lines.),  82,  92,  217,  236,  335 
Marston  Moor,  Battle  of,  1350. 
Marston  Trussed,  444 
Marten,  Thomas,  39 
Mary,  Princess  (Queen  Mary  I),  26 
Queen  Mary  of  Scotland,  55m,  58, 
59,  62,  87,  88 

Queen  Mary  of  Modena,  186 
Queen  Mary  II,  191 
Princess  Mary  (d.  of  George  III), 
33? 

Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  415 
Her  late  Majesty,  Queen  Mary,  68, 
421,473 

Masham,  Samuel,  Lord  Masham,  272m 
Massey,  John,  152 

Mathews,  Mr.  (7th  Earl  of  Cardigan’s 
valet),  442 
Maunsell : 

John,  of  Chichele,  154m 

John,  of  Thorpe  Malsor,  152,  154, 

164 

Robert,  152 
Maxey,  28 

Maxwell  Lyte,  Sir  Henry,  io7n. 

Mears : 

Anthony,  71,  76-79 
family,  71 
Meath,  5 

Mediterranean,  431 
Meerut,  366 

Melbourne,  Vise.,  see  Lambe 
Melton  Mowbray  (Leic.),  352,  448, 
451,  458;  Brudenell  house  at,  462; 
races,  462 
Melville,  Mr.,  87 
Mendoza,  66 
Meredith,  Edward,  195 
Merlton,  (Oxon.),  478 
Methuen,  Christiana,  w.  of  2nd  Lord 
Boston,  320;  Mr.  Methuen,  294 
Meynel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  289 
Middlesex,  Brudenell  estates  in,  9 
Middleton,  Charles,  184,  187 
Mildmay : 

Sir  Anthony,  1 1 9 
Mary,  w.  of  Francis  Fane,  115m 
Sir  Walter,  55,  60,  72,  73,  74-78,  88, 
99,  hi,  115m,  1 19m 
Mills,  Alderman,  268,  293 
Milnes, — ,71 

Milton  (near  Peterborough),  30m,  31, 
40,  41m,  55,  65,  353 
Milton,  Lord,  356;  see  also  Fitzwilliam, 
5th  Earl 


Missenden  Abbey,  7 ;  Missenden, 
Great,  7 

Moira,  see  Rawdon 
Molesworth,  Sir  William,  362-364 
Molyneux,  Richard,  5th  Vise.  Moly- 
neux,  200 

Mone,  William,  17 
Monk,  General,  164 
Monmouth,  Duchess  of,  see  Scott,  Anne 
Montagu  House,  at  Blackheath,  263, 
264;  at  Richmond,  338;  see  also 
London,  under  Bloomsbury;  White¬ 
hall 

Montagu : 

Amicia,  57m 
Charles,  119 

Charles,  3rd  Earl  of  Halifax,  204m 
Sir  Edward  (chief  j ustice,  d.  1557), 

31,  41,  44, 46,  57n* 

Sir  Edward  (d.  1602),  55,  61,  68,  87, 

88 

Sir  Edward,  1st  Lord  Montagu,  94, 
1 19,  128,  129 

Edward,  2nd  Earl  of  Manchester,  131 
Edward,  Brigadier,  255m 
Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Buccleuch, 
277,  279-281,  298,  300,  302,  331,  333, 
335,  338,  inherits  Montagu  estates, 
328,  her  funeral  at  Warkton,  328,  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  opinion  of,  280m 
George,  4th  Earl  of  Halifax,  204 
George,  (d.  1780),  255,  262,  276,  297 
Harriet,  276 

Isabella,  Duchess  of  Manchester, 
249m,  260,  263,  272,  276,  298-300 
John,  2nd  Duke  of  Montagu,  249- 
251,  260,  261,  263,  264 
Mary,  Countess  of  Cardigan  and 
Duchess  of  Montagu,  228,  249,  251- 
255,  257,  260,  263,  265,266,272,279, 
her  death  and  epitaph,  280,  281 
Mary,  d.  of  4th  Earl  of  Cardigan, 
276 

Ralph,  1  st  Duke  of  Montagu,  205, 
207,  250,  263 
Sidney,  119 
Walter,  139 

William,  2nd  Duke  of  Manchester, 
249,  260 

Duchess  of,  see  Churchill 
Lord,  see  Brudenell-Montagu,  John; 
Scott,  Henry  James 
Montagu  arms,  descent,  family,  in¬ 
heritance  of,  226,  249,  262,  263 
Montagu-Douglas-Scott : 

Charles,  466 

Walter,  5th  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  328 
Walter,  8th  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  igon. 
William  Henry  Walter,  6th  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  432 

Montagu-Dunk,  George,  2nd  Earl  of 
Halifax,  255m,  265 
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Monthermer,  Marquess  of,  see  Bru- 
denell-Montagu,  John 
Monypenny,  W.  F.,  449n. 

Moore,  Thomas,  58n. 

Mordaunt : 

Henry,  4th  Lord  Mordaunt,  95 
John,  2nd  Lord  Mordaunt,  68n. 

Lewis,  3rd  Lord  Mordaunt,  68n. 
Mordaunt  family,  31,  94,  119 
More : 

Sir  John,  15 
Sir  Thomas,  15,  25 
Morgan,  James,  444 
Morice,  Mr.,  227 

Morlet,  Peter,  114,  115,  135,  136,  141, 
142,  149,  159-161 

Mortimer,  Roger,  4th  Earl  of  March,  5, 

8 

Morton,  John,  Cardinal,  16 
Mount  Edgcumbe  (Cornwall),  325, 
326 ;  Earl  of,  see  Edgcumbe 
Moysey,  Henry  Gorges,  372,  381,  388 
Muscovy,  Muscovett,  183 
Mysore,  366 

Napoleon  I,  410;  Napoleon  III,  39, 
4i3 

Naseby,  Battle  of,  130,  136,  143 
Nash,  Beau,  241 
Nassaburgh,  hundred,  86n. 

Navesford,  Navisford  hundred,  62m, 
86n. 

Navestock  (Essex),  343 
Neale,  Edmund,  15611. 

Nell,  deaf,  2 1 7 
Nene  River,  46,  59,  235 
Netherlands,  42,  65m,  114,  176,  278 
Nevill,  Charles,  6th  Earl  of  Westmor¬ 
land,  62 
Neville : 

Sir  Anthony,  7m. 

Lady,  71,  73>  79 
Newark,  134,  i37>  I7I 
Newburgh,  Earl  of,  see  Livingston, 
Charles 

Newbury  (Stoke  Mandeville,  Bucks.),  6 
Newcastle,  22,  147 

Newcastle,  Duchess  of,  see  Godolphin; 
Dukes  of,  see  Pelham-Clinton ;  Pel¬ 
ham-Holles 

New  Forest,  the,  123,  325 
Newfoundland,  66,  67 ;  see  also  St. 
John’s 

Newgate  Gaol,  138 

Newmarket,  177,  233,  318;  Adeline, 
Lady  Cardigan  at,  448,  449,  451, 
452,  459,  462;  Newmarket  Heath, 
144 

Newport,  Earl  of  (1660),  166 
Newson,  Thomas,  214 
Nicholls,  Thomas,  216 


Noel,  Baptist,  4th  Earl  of  Gains¬ 
borough,  221,  222,  239 
Nolan,  Captain  L.  E.,  404,  406,  408, 
409.  415 

Norden,  John,  quoted,  54 
Norfolk,  30,  61 

Norfolk,  the  Duke  of,  228;  see  also 
Howard,  Thomas 
North : 

Elizabeth,  Lady,  see  Kaye 
Francis,  Lord  North,  1st  Earl  of 
Guilford,  218,  315 

Frederick,  Lord  North,  2nd  Earl  of 
Guilford,  289,  294,  298-301,  305- 
307,  31 1,  3I2>  3H 
family  of,  259 

Northampton,  14,  63,  78,  hi,  113,  129, 
132,  140,  203m;  castle,  55,  56,  120; 
gaol,  1 13,  155,  232;  sessions  house, 

1 13m ;  meetings  at,  1 18,  164;  quarter 
sessions  at,  55,  63,  117,  153;  races, 
433;  tailors,  351 ;  welcomes  7th  Earl 
of  Cardigan,  420,  42 1 
Northampton  inns,  streets,  and 
churches,  the  Angel,  55 ;  the  Bell, 

1 13m ;  the  George,  420 ;  the  Peacock, 
55;  Bridge  Street,  55,  420;  Market 
Square,  55;  All  Saints,  420;  St. 
Giles,  420 

Northampton,  county  of,  Northamp¬ 
tonshire,  passim ,  address  to  Queen 
Anne  from,  209;  brabbles  in,  118; 
Brudenell  manors  and  estates  in, 
27m,  40,  172,  444;  commissions  of 
the  peace  for,  41,  1 15,  154;  elections, 
203,  204,  264,  353-356;  escheator  for, 
42 ;  house-building  in,  63 ;  invasion 
of,  129;  lieutenancy  of,  61,  i3on., 
13m.,  265 ;  local  forces  of,  52,  62,  63, 
1  i8n.,  351 ;  its  mud,  253;  progresses 
and  tours  through,  46,  67,  hi,  262; 
map  of,  238m ;  yeomanry,  350,  354 
Northampton,  Earls  and  Marquesses 
of,  see  Compton ;  Parr 
Northborough,  238 
North  Luffenham  (Rut.),  99m,  258 
Northumberland,  4,  13,  21 
Northumberland,  Earls,  Duchesses, 
Dukes  of,  see  Dudley;  Percy;  Sey¬ 
mour,  Elizabeth;  Smithson 
Norton : 

John,  (servant  to  Sir  Robert 
Brudenell),  20,  32 
John,  of  Cotterstock,  171 
Nottingham,  52,  67,  128,  134 
Nottingham,  county  of,  Nottingham¬ 
shire,  20,  49,  222n. 

Northborough,  238 

Oakham  (Rut.),  14 
Oakley  (Beds.),  I02n. 

Oates,  Titus,  185 
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O’Connell,  Daniel,  363,  364 
Oliver,  Richard,  1 12n. 

Ollerton  (Notts.),  134 
Orange,  William,  Prince  of,  see 
William  III 
Orford  (Suff.),  255 
Orleans,  Duke  of,  365 
Orlingbury,  27m,  440. 

Ormond,  Earl  of,  see  Butler 
Osbaldeston,  Squire,  352 
Ossory,  Lady,  see  Liddell,  Anne 
Ostend,  267,  268 
Osterley  Park  (Midd.),  33  m. 

Othorpe  (Leic.),  27m,  40 
Ottieri,  Marquess,  193 
Oundle,  62,  171,  208,  216,  233,  355, 
43 1 ;  Lady  Cardigan’s  coffin  made  at, 
465 ;  school,  152m 
Oxford:  14,  129,  157,  238m 
gift  of  Bibles  to,  10 
circuit,  30,  41 

university,  10,  247,  249,  329 
colleges,  Brasenose,  13;  Christ¬ 
church,  350;  Oriel,  282,  288, 

Queen’s,  223 

Oxford,  county  of,  Oxfordshire,  5,  20; 

Brudenell  estates  in,  1,  6,  9 
Oxford,  Earl  of,  see  Harley,  Robert 

Packington  Pigot  (Warn.),  40,  102 
Paget : 

Lord  George,  401,  41 1,  422 
Henry,  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  309 
Paleotti : 

Adelaide,  Duchess  of  Shrewsbury, 

I9L  193.  194,  I97n* 

Andrea,  Marquis,  19  m. 

Palmer,  Edmund,  239,  240m 
Palmes,  Guy,  13,  15,  30 
Parham,  Sir  Edward,  115 
Paris,  138,  178,  179,  186,  190,  266,  267, 
277,  279,  396,  458 
Parker,  Archbishop,  98 
Parr : 

Queen  Katharine,  41,  6 in. 

Sir  William  (Lord  Parr  of  Horton), 
41,  44 

Sir  William,  Marquess  of  Northamp¬ 
ton,  61 

Paxton  Hall  (Rut.),  388 
Partridge,  Anne,  w.  of  William  Bru¬ 
denell,  48,  98,  99m 
Paston,  Sir  William,  162 
Paulerspury,  95 
Paulet,  Sir  Amyas,  87 
Peach,  — ,  (game-keeper),  232 
Peake,  — :,  284,  285 
Pearsall,  William,  163m 
Pechell,  Elizabeth,  39 
Peckham : 

Edmund,  142,  143,  160 
Sir  George,  650.,  66 


Pelham,  Henry,  264,  265,  269,  297 
Pelham-Clinton,  Henry,  5th  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  412,  414-416,  418 
Pelham-Holles,  Thomas,  1st  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  264,  265,  266-270,  277, 
282,  288,  297 

Pelham-Welby,  Captain  Charles 
(Charles  Pelham),  464,  465,  469 
Pembroke,  Earl  and  Countess  of,  see 
Herbert 

Pennant,  Emma,  see  Brudenell,  Emma 
Pepys,  Samuel,  quoted,  177,  184 
Perceval : 

Elizabeth  Anne,  see  Brudenell 
Sir  John,  1st  Earl  of  Egmont,  244 
Percy : 

Algernon,  1st  Earl  of  Beverley,  336 
Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Somerset,  273 
Henry,  2nd  Earl  of  Northumberland 
(Hotspur),  4n. 

Hugh,  1 2  th  Duke,  and  Duchess  of 
Northumberland,  322 
Josceline,  5  th  Earl  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  273 

Thomas,  7th  Earl  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  62 

Percy,  alias  Fairfax  alias  Fisher,  John, 
95-97 

Peterborough,  28,  40,  44,  45,  91,  99, 
238,  239 
Peterborough : 

abbey,  abbots  of,  28,  37m,  41,  44, 
45,  56m,  124m 

bishops  of,  see  Chambers;  Cumber¬ 
land;  Dee;  Glyn;  Kennett; 
Scrambler 
cathedral,  45,  88 
dean  of,  see  Fletcher,  R. 
elections,  M.P.’s  for,  55m,  130m, 
2ogn.,  355 
the  palace,  88 
see  of,  45 
Soke  of,  41,  45 

sessions  of  the  peace,  J. P.’s  for,  28,  41, 
44)  45 

Petty,  William,  2nd  Earl  of  Shelburne, 
312,313 

Peyrol,  Theophilus,  223 
Philip  II,  King,  66;  Philip  and  Mary 
(militia  act),  of,  60 
Phillipps,  John,  136 
Pickering,  Sir  Gilbert,  154 
Piggott,  Thomas,  13,  30 
Pink,  Dr.,  469 
Pipewell  Abbey,  46 
Pitt : 

Anne,  253 

George,  1st  Lord  Rivers,  310 
William,  Earl  of  Chatham,  273- 
275 

William  (d.  1806),  324 
Plancher,  Mary,  237 
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Plymouth,  5,  6511. 

Poitiers,  266 

Poland,  Queen  of,  1 93 

Polebrooke,  42,  57,  62m,  86n. 

Pomfret,  Earl  of,  see  Fermor 
Ponsonby : 

General  Sir  Arthur,  456,  457 
Major-General  Sir  Frederick,  363 
John  George,  5th  Earl,  and  Countess 
of  Bessborough,  414 
Ponsonby-Fane,  Sir  Spencer,  457 
Pontoise,  179 
Poona,  366 

Pope,  Alexander,  quoted,  177 
Pope,  The,  66,  154,  192,  194,  195,  431 
Portland,  Duchess  of,  see  Harley 
Portman,  Mr.,  202 
Potton  (Beds.),  I02n. 

Poulton,  see  Pulton 

Powlett,  Charles,  3rd  Duke  of  Bolton, 
222 

Powlett,  Mary,  Countess  of  Sandwich, 
336 

Power,  Philippa,  2nd  w.  of  Sir  Robert 
Brudenell,  19,  20,  31,  33,  34-37;  her 
effigy,  33;  family,  19 
Powys : 

Mary,  Countess  of  Courtown,  295, 
320,  321,  325,  326,  334,  342 
Richard,  256 

Poyntz,  Mrs.  (upholsterer),  168 
Prescot  (Lancs.),  13m 
Preston : 

Eleanor,  28m,  479 
Hugh,  28m,  479 
Sir  Thomas,  479 
family,  28 

Preston  Deanery,  28,  479 
Price,  Major,  321 
Pride,  Colonel,  144 
Princess  of  Wales,  see  Joan 
Pulton,  Poulton : 

Giles,  58m 
Jane,  58m 
Mrs.  97 
family,  97 
Putney,  378 
Pyrenees,  135m 

Pytchley  country,  hunt,  220,  352,  432, 
439 

Quainton  (Bucks.),  9 
Quarendon,  Vise.,  see  Lee 
Queensberry,  Duchess  of,  see  Hyde 
Quorn  hunt,  the,  352,  451,  462 

Raan,  family,  479,  see  also  de  Raan 
Raans  (Bucks.),  manor  of,  1,  6,  7,  9,  10, 
17,  18,  27 

Raglan,  Lord,  see  Somerset 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  65 
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Ranes,  see  Raans 
Rassova,  397 
Rastell,  — ,  33 

Ratsey,  Ursula,  71,  73,  79,  80 
Rawdon : 

Anne,  2nd  w.  of  1st  Earl  of  Ailesbury, 

29L  324,  333.  334.  337.  342-344 
John,  1st  Earl  of  Moira,  324 
Reading  Abbey,  2 
Red  Sea,  365 
Redyshe,  Elizabeth,  39 
Reve,  Thomas,  475 
Reynolds : 

Captain  John,  370,  371,  373,  377, 
381 ;  shakes  hands  with  Lord  Cardi¬ 
gan,  389 
Sir  Joshua,  381 

Captain  R.  A.,  372-375.  377.  379. 
381,  382,  388,  389 

Rich,  Charles,  Earl  of  Warwick,  166 
Richard  II,  King,  1-5,  8,  274 
Richard,  the  cook,  236 
Richardson,  Robert,  215 
Richmond  (Surrey),  26,  186,  190,  333, 
339;  Cardigan  House  at,  186,  190, 
252,  338,  342 ;  Montagu  House  at, 
328,  338 

Richmond,  Margaret,  Countess  of,  see 
Beaufort ;  Earls  and  Dukes  of,  see 
FitzRoy;  Lennox;  Tudor 
Ridley,  family,  22 
Ripon,  62 

Rivers,  Earls,  see  Pitt;  Woodville 
Robin  of  Redesdale,  12 
Robinson : 

Anne,  289m 
Mr.,  306,  307 

Robsart,  Amy,  w.  of  Earl  of  Leicester, 
6on. 

Rochester,  45 

Rockingham  Castle,  31m,  47,  56,  63, 
86,  hi,  129,  131,  140,  440;  flower- 
show,  440;  forest,  29,  51,  56,  58,  59, 
84,  124,  125,  346,  352 
Rockingham,  Lord ;  Marquess, 
Marchioness  of,  see  Watson,  Watson- 
Wentworth 
Roffeni,  — ,  19m. 

Rome,  1 14,  181,  189,  192,  194,  195, 
200,  258,  277,  431 
Romsey,  325 

Ronald,  his  touching  dignity,  442 ;  his 
reprehensible  conduct  after  a  funeral, 
442  n. 

Rone,  Sir  Anthony,  83 
Roper : 

Elizabeth,  Lady  Vaux  of  Harrowden, 
98,  97 

William,  98m 

Ros,  Roos,  Thomas,  9th  Lord  Ros,  9; 

see  also  Manners 
Rosell,  John,  39 
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Rothschild,  Nathan  Mayer,  ist  Lord 
Rothschild,  456 

Rothwell,  35,  86,  mn.,  113,  122,  141 ; 

hundred  of,  122 
Rouen,  180 
Rotterdam,  278 
Roubiliac,  276 

Rous,  Admiral,  449,  462;  Sir  John,  ist 
Earl  of  Stradbroke,  430 
Rowell,  Will,  233 
Rowlat,  Mrs.,  217 
Rowton,  Lord,  see  Corry,  Montagu 
Roydon,  Dr.,  78-80 
Rubens,  Peter  Paul,  1  i5n.,  278 
Rufford,  Thomas,  19,  35 
Rupert,  Prince,  129,  135 
Rushton,  41,  44,  58m,  94,  95,  104,  171 
Russell  of  Thornburgh,  Lord,  50m 
Rutland,  14,  20,  41,  42,  56,  79,  96, 
259m ;  Brudenell  estates  in,  27,  40, 
9i,  1 5®?  161,  171,  211 
Rutland,  Dukes,  Earls  of,  see  Manners 
Ryle,  H.  S.,  29m 

Sackville : 

George,  see  Germain 

John  Frederick,  3rd  Duke  of  Dorset, 

289 

Lionel,  ist  Duke  of  Dorset,  253,  279 
Sir  Thomas,  8 
St.  Albans,  106 
St.  Germains,  157 
St.  John,  General,  339 
St.John’s  (Newfoundland),  66 
St.  Malo,  277 
St.  Margaret’s  (Kent),  268 
St.  Neots  (Hunts.),  238m 
Salcey  forest,  255m 

Salisbury,  Earls  of,  their  arms,  262 ;  see 
Cecil 

Saltram,  (Devon),  325 
Sancho,  Ignatius,  264 
Sanderson,  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Eaton), 
2 1  on. 

Sandwich,  Countess  of,  see  Powlett 
Sandwich,  Earl  of,  see  Montagu,  John 
Sandys,  Edwin,  2nd  Lord,  309 
Savage : 

Anne,  w.  of  2nd  Earl  of  Cardigan, 
162,  176,  187,  188 
Thomas,  Vise.  Savage,  162 
Savemake,  Savernake  forest,  244,  326, 
472 

Savile : 

Frances,  w.  of  Francis,  Lord  Bru¬ 
denell,  182-184,  188,  190 
James,  2nd  Earl  of  Sussex,  182 
Mary,  183 

Thomas,  ist  Earl  of  Sussex,  182 
Saye  and  Sele,  Vise.,  see  Fiennes 
Scambler,  Edmund,  Bishop  of  Peter¬ 
borough,  48 


Scarlett,  Major-General  James,  400, 
403,410,412,417,428 
Schilizzi,  Maria  Julia,  w.  of  George 
L.  T.  Brudenell,  iogn.,  472,  473 
Schomberg,  Marshal,  18 1 
Schwellenburg,  Mrs.,  318,  336 
Scott,  Anne,  Countess  of  Buccleuch  and 
Duchess  of  Monmouth,  217 
Scotland,  145;  benighted  inhabitants 
of,  provision  of  prayer-books  for,  217; 
raids  on,  21 
Scott : 

Henry  3rd  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  280 
Henry  James,  Lord  Montagu,  328 
John,  2nd  Earl  of  Eldon,  384 
Scutari,  396 
Seabright,  Sir  J.,  289 
Seaton  (Rut.),  95,  96 
Sebastopol,  402,  416 
Selden,  John,  io6n.,  165 
Selwyn,  George,  289 
Seringapatam,  366 
Sewell,  the  Misses,  430 
Seymour : 

Algernon,  7th  Duke  of  Somerset,  273 
Edward,  8th  Duke  of  Somerset,  265 
Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Ailesbury, 
187m 

Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  273 

Queen  Jane,  i68n. 

Shaftesbury,  329 
Shardeloes  (Bucks),  6,  479 
Sheene  (Surrey),  338 
Shelburne,  Earl  of,  see  Petty 
Shelley,  William,  66n. 

Shenton  (Leic.),  91 

Shrewsbury,  Countess  of,  see  Brudenell, 
Anna  Maria ;  Earls  and  Dukes  of,  see 
Talbot,  Charles;  Talbot,  Francis; 
Talbot,  George 
Shropshire,  84 
Shulapore,  366 
Sidmouth  (Devon),  325,  326 
Sidmouth,  Vise.,  see  Addington,  Henry 
Siena,  197 
Silistria,  397 
Simpson,  William,  416 
Sisley  (maid),  94 
Slawston  (Leic.),  27m,  40,  216 
Sleigh,  General,  370,  371,  381 
Sloane,  Charles,  3rd  Lord,  ist  Earl 
Cadogan,  310 
Smith : 

Francis,  husband  of  Elizabeth  Bru¬ 
denell,  48 

Mrs.  (Cecil)  Woodham,  395 
Smith-Stanley,  Edward  Geoffrey,  14th 
Earl  of  Derby,  437 

Smithson,  Sir  Hugh  (afterwards  Percy), 
Earl  and  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
273-276 
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Smyth : 

Emma  (Mrs.  Watson),  31m 
William,  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  13,  14, 
28,  33,  56 

Somerby  (Lines.),  71 
Somerset : 

FitzRoy,  1  st  Lord  Raglan,  381,  394, 
396-404,408,411,412 
Duchess  of,  see  Percy,  Elizabeth 
Dukes  of,  see  Beaufort ;  Seymour 
Sophia  (Augusta  Sophia),  Princess,  d. 
of  George  III,  336 

Southampton,  Lord,  see  FitzRoy, 
Charles 

Southwick,  57,  88 
Spa  (Belgium),  252,  265,  266,  278 
Spain,  1 12,  1 14,  120,  431;  infanta  of, 
103 

Sparke,  Rev.  Joseph,  238,  239 
Spencer : 

Charlotte,  Countess,  447 
Diana,  w.  of  4th  Duke  of  Bedford,  252 
Elizabeth,  w.  of  10th  Earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke,  295 

Frederick,  4th  Earl,  378 
Sir  John,  55,  61-63 
John,  1  st  Earl,  220 
John  Poyntz,  5th  Earl,  439 
Mr.  Spencer,  88 
family,  55 
Spratt,  Goody,  217 
Squibb,  Squibbe,  Laurence,  148 
Stafford : 

Edward,  3rd  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
21,24 

Sir  Henry,  14m 
Lord  Henry,  24 
Humphrey,  62  n. 

Sir  Humphrey,  62,  64,  65m,  86,  87 
Mr.  Stafford,  221 
Staffordshire,  214 

Stamford,  14,  29,  44,  52,  174m,  183, 
206,  208,  234,  259m,  262 ;  anchoress 
of?  35  i  bone-setter  at,  96;  doctor 
from,  441 

Stanford-on- Avon,  58m 
Stanhope,  Philip,  5th  Earl  of  Chester¬ 
field,  339 

Stanion,  27m,  40,  71,  83,  85,  86,  99, 
217,  228,  233 
Stanley : 

Thomas,  1st  Earl  of  Derby,  13m, 
14m 

Sir  William,  66 
Stanton  (tailor),  351 
Stanwell  (Midd.),  11 
Stanwick,  174 
Staunton,  Harold,  33m 
Stepney  (Midd.),  31 
Stittenham  (Yorks.),  214m 
Stockerton  (Leic.),  171,  230 


Stoke  Dry  (Rut.),  129 
Stoke  Mandeville  (Bucks),  6,  7,  8n.,  1 1, 
19,  27,  28,  32 
Stokes,  Ethel,  262m 
Stokes,  Stock,  Adrian,  67 
Stone,  Dr.,  269 

Stonton  Wyville  (Leic.),  18,  19,  27-29, 
31,  40,  47,  83,  i6on.,  171,  225,  235 
Stopford : 

James,  2nd  Earl  of  Courtown,  295, 
306,  324,  325,  334, 338-340,  342 
Richard,  340 

Storer,  Anthony,  289,  290,  316,  330 
Stracey,  Sir  Harry,  460 
Stradbroke,  Earl  of,  see  Rous 
Strafford,  Earl  of,  see  Wentworth, 
Thomas 

Stratford,  Lady  Elizabeth,  352,  40m. 
Stroxton  (Lines.),  221,  243 
Stuart,  John,  3rd  Earl  of  Bute,  283 
Stukely,  Rev.  William,  239,  254 
Sturt,  Charlotte  Penelope,  see  Brudenell 
Suez,  365 
Suffolk,  256 
Surrey,  3 

Sussex,  Earl  of,  see  Savile,  Francis 
Sutton,  Richard,  1 3 
Swift,  Jonathan,  quoted,  183,  250,  297 
Sylvester,  Rev.  E.,  434,  438,  457,  460, 
466 

Symson,  John,  39 

Tadcaster,  217 
Tailby,  Mr.,  462 
Talbot : 

Charles,  12th  Earl  and  1st  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  176,  178-183,  186,  189- 
199,  202,  203,  234,  239;  his  journal 
and  letters,  240m 

Francis,  nth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 

i6in.,  167,  169,  175-177 
George,  6th  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  87 
Henry,  87 

Sir  John,  177,  179m,  180,  181 
William,  Lord  Talbot,  1st  Lord 
Dynevor,  307 
family,  178,  181 
Talleyrand,  Count,  430 
Taylard,  Tayllard : 

Catherine,  w.  of  Robert  Brudenell  of 
Diddington,  47,  102,  104 
Gyles,  160 

John,  170,  see  also  Taylor 
Taylor : 

John,  136,  170 
Samuel,  141,  171,  293 
Taylor  &  Sons  (bellfounders),  238m 
Teeton,  42 

Tennyson,  Alfred,  Lord,  415,  418 
Thames,  River,  304 
Thicknesse-Touchet,  George,  19  th  Lord 
Audley,  310 
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Thistleton  (Rut.),  56,  76,  82 
Thomson,  John  Anstruther,  393,  439, 
440,447 

Thornton,  John,  154 
Thorold : 

Alexander,  io2n. 

Sir  Anthony,  92 

Christiana,  w.  of  Alexander  Thorold, 

see  Brudenell 

Sir  Edmund,  I02n. 

Sir  John,  82,  92 
Thorpe : 

John,  64m 
Thomas,  64 

Thorpe  Malsor,  152,  154m,  164 
Thrapston,  46 
Throckmorton : 

Anne,  Lady,  67m 

Sir  Arthur,  95,  1 1 7,  1  i8n. 

George,  169 
Sir  Nicholas,  95 
Thomas,  169 

Thurlow,  Edward,  1st  Lord  Thurlow, 
3i3>324 

Thynne,  Thomas,  Marquess  of  Bath, 
340 

Tillotson,  John,  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  182 

Tilson,  Oliver,  256m 
Titchmarsh,  27m,  28,  154m 
Tollemache : 

Elizabeth  Jane  Henrietta,  1st  w.  of 
7th  Earl  of  Cardigan,  352,  365,  393, 
401,  429,  431 

Admiral  J.  R.  D.  T.,  352,  40m. 
Marianne,  w.  of  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
40  m. 

Maria  Elizabeth,  w.  of  1st  Mar¬ 
quess  of  Ailesbury,  486m 
Wilbraham,  352,  353 
Topcliffe : 

Ann,  w.  of  Thomas  Brudenell,  Esq., 
7L  85,  90,  91,  120 
Richard,  71-73,  75-82,  85,  89 
Robert,  71 

Torbay  (Devon),  186 
Tottenham  Court,  Park  (Wilts.),  244, 
284,  291,  292,  295,  296,  326,  332,  333 
Toulouse,  266 
Towcester,  129,  214 
Tower  of  London,  see  under  London 
Townshend : 

Caroline,  w.  of  Charles  and  widow  of 
Lord  Dalkeith,  280 
Charles,  280 
Roger,  282 
Towton,  Battle  of,  9 
Trent,  England  beyond,  2 1 
Tresham,  Tresame 
Francis,  95,  104,  173m 
Mary,  Countess  of  Cardigan,  58m, 
104,  146,  147,  151,  156,  159,  164, 


167,  169,  1 71 ;  her  recusancy,  117, 
1 19,  I2in. ;  sufferings  in  Civil  wars, 
1 3 1-1 33*  1 38-138;  her  character, 
172,  173;  death  and  funeral,  174 
Meriell,  Lady  Tresham,  104,  105, 
171 

Sir  Thomas  (d.  1559),  41,  44 
Sir  Thomas,  (d.  1605)  leads  Catholic 
deputation,  95;  his  buildings,  104, 
109,  1 13;  other  references,  58,  59, 
95,104,105 
Sir  William,  1 1 2n. 
family,  94,  109 
Trevar,  Mr.,  173 
Tryon : 

Abraham,  198m 
Squire  Tryon,  353,  354 
family,  198m 
Tucket : 

James,  13th  Lord  Audley  and  3rd 
Earl  of  Castlehaven,  126 
James,  6th  Earl  of  Castlehaven,  226 
Tuckett,  Harvey  Garnett  Phipps,  372, 
377-379*  383*  385*  386 
Tudor,  Edmund,  Earl  of  Richmond, 
14m,  21 

Tunbridge  Wells,  109,  241,  252,  289, 
292n.,  293,  307,  310,  316 
Turkey,  225 
Turvey  (Beds.),  68n. 

Tuscany,  Grand  Duke  of,  192 
Tutbury  Castle  (Derbyshire),  58,  62, 
87m 

Twickenham,  206 ;  Cardigan  house  at, 
186,  187,  190,  241 
Tyndale  (Nbd.),  22 
Tyndale,  family  of,  37 

Ulster,  5,  1 10 

Upper  Ossory,  Lady,  see  Liddell,  Anne 
Uppingham  fair,  230 
Utrecht,  peace  of,  203 
Uxbridge,  Earl  of,  see  Paget 

Vandermule  (the  gardener),  213,  214 
Van  der  Myn,  Herman,  249 
Vandyck,  Antony,  278 
Van  Gelder,  Peter,  280 
Vane,  William  Harry,  1st  Duke  of 
Cleveland,  387 

Van  Leempunt,  Remigius,  168 
Varey,  — ,  289 
Varna,  397,  399,  415 
Vassar  College,  U.S.A.,  4 
Vaughan,  — ,  340 
Vaux  of  Harrowden : 

Elizabeth,  see  Roper 
Grace,  see  Gilbey 
Hubert,  Lord,  4m. 

Thomas,  Lord  Vaux,  41 
William,  Lord  Vaux,  6 in. 
family,  31,  41,  94,  95,  96m,  119 
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Venice,  195m,  196-198 

Verney,  Sir  Ralph,  155 

Versailles,  179,  207 

Vestris  (dancer),  290 

Victoria,  Queen,  382,  412-418,  430, 


435,  437,  457 
Villiers : 

George,  1st  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
112,  115,  120,  121,  I2gn. 

George,  2nd  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
176-178 


•  Vivian : 


General  Sir  Hussey,  Lord  Vivian, 

363 

John,  444 

Voelas  (Wales),  67m 


Wainwright,  — ,  378 
Wake : 

Lionel,  1 15 
Richard,  115m 

William,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  200,  202 
Wakefield,  (Yorks.),  182,  242,  335 
Wakefield  Lodge  (Northants.),  22on. 
Waldegrave : 

Caroline,  329,  334,  342 
Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Cardigan, 
320,  326,  329-332,  336-340,  344 
John,  3rd  Earl  Waldegrave,  329m 
family  vault,  343 
Wales,  5,  13,  135  ~ 

Wales,  Prince  of,  see  Edward;  George; 
Princess  of,  see  Caroline,  Queen ; 
Joan 

Walewskis,  The,  414 
Walker,  Dr.,  78-80 
Walker  (tailor),  351 
Waller : 

Edmund,  9 

Richard,  9 ;  Alice  or  Agnes  his  w.,  see 
Brudenell 
Wallers  Lodge,  157 

Walpole,  Horace,  177,  279;  his  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Boughton  House  and  Mon¬ 
tagu  House,  262,  263,  277;  has  his 
knife  into  the  Montagus,  306 ; 
quoted,  chapter  VIII,  passim. 
Walsingham,  Thomas,  2nd  Lord,  24.2 
Walter,  Mrs.,  226 
Walthew,  William  Charles,  385 
Walton  (Bucks.),  2 
Wandsworth  (Surrey),  378,  379 
Wansford,  235 ;  Wansford  bridge,  59 
Ward,  Lord  and  Lady,  468m 
Wardley  (Rut.),  27m,  40,  171 
Warham,  William,  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  24,  25 

Warkton,  228;  Montagu  tombs  and 
monuments  at,  276,  280,  281,  327, 
328 

Warley  Hill  (Leic.),  440 


Warren,  Richard,  Dr.,  323 
Warwick,  67 

Warwick,  Earl  of,  see  Rich 
Warwickshire,  6711.,  265;  Brudenell 
estate  in,  40 ;  Montagu  lands  in,  263 
Waterloo,  Battle  of,  358,  405 
Wathen : 

Captain  Augustus,  358,  360,  362,  363 
Lady,  358 

case,  remembered,  375 
Watson : 

Edward  of  Lyddington  (d.  1530), 
3 in.,  56m 

Edward,  of  Rockingham  Castle  (d. 
1584),  3 in.,  56,  63,  86 
Edward,  of  Rockingham  Castle  (d. 
1616),  56m,  88 

Emma,  w.  of  Edward  Watson  of 
Lyddington,  3  m. 

George  Lewis,  439 

Sir  Lewis,  1st  Lord  Rockingham,  129 
Watson-Wentworth,  Charles,  2nd  Mar¬ 
quess,  and  Marchioness  of  Rocking¬ 
ham,  273,  297,  312,  313 
Weedon,  351 
Watts,  John,  100 
Webber,  Robert,  209-212,  236 
Weekley,  228,  276,  328 
Weldon,  32,  152-154*  172,  215,  441, 
465;  benefice,  parson  of,  i6on.,  169, 

1 70 ;  Weldon  fair,  108 ;  the  hermit  of, 
35 ;  stone,  stone-quarries,  47,  63,  64, 
108 

Welham  (Leic.),  216 
Welland,  River,  47 
Wellingborough,  129m,  237,  355,  356, 
396 ;  bridge,  1 1 1 

Wellesley,  Arthur,  1st  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  356,  361,  365,  367,  390,  396, 
4°5,  430 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  see  Wellesley 
Wells,  Richard,  231 
Wellwick  farm  (Bucks),  479 
Wendover  (Bucks),  10,  32,  122,  479 
Wentworth,  Thomas,  1st  Earl  of 
Strafford,  127 

Wentworth  Woodhouse  (Yorks.),  354 
West  Marches,  The,  22n. 

Westminster,  see  under  London 
Westmorland,  21 

Westmorland,  Countesses  of,  see  Bru¬ 
denell,  Dorothy;  Mildmay,  Mary; 
Earls  of,  see  Fane;  Nevill 
Weston,  Louisa,  see  Brudenell ;  Richard, 
259 

Weston  Turville,  479 
Weymouth,  325 

Weymouth,  Viscountess,  see  Bentinck 
Whitbread,  Samuel,  322 
White : 

General  Sir  Robert,  406m 
Roger,  217 
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Whitehall,  palace,  see  under  London 
White’s  Club,  see  under  London 
Whitelocke,  Bulstrode,  154m 
Whittlebury  forest,  346 
Whitworth,  Dan,  237;  Mr.  354 
Whyte-Melville,  G.  T.,  quoted,  433; 
letter  from,  439;  his  tribute  to  7th 
Earl  of  Cardigan,  443 
Wickham,  Lady  Ethel,  466 
Widdrington,  Sir  Thomas,  154m 
Wight,  Isle  of,  139,  144 ;  see  also  Cowes 
Wigsley  (Notts.),  49 
Wilberforce,  William,  323 
Wilham  I,  King,  13 
William  III,  186,  191 
William  IV,  361,  430 
Willibrooke  (hundred  of),  62m,  86n., 
208 
Willis: 

Browne,  254m 
Dr.  Francis,  323 
Willow  brook,  the,  208 
Willoughby  de  Broke,  John  Peto 
Vemey,  14th  Lord  and  Lady,  310 
Wilmington,  Lord,  see  Compton 
Wiltshire,  James  Butler,  Earl  of,  9 
Wimbledon  Common,  378 
Winchester,  325 ;  college,  255,  256,  329 
Winchester,  Bishop  of,  see  Duppa 
Wiltshire,  Lieutenancy  of,  31 1,  312 
Winchilsea,  Earls  and  Countesses  of, 
see  Finch ;  Finch-Hatton 
Windebank,  Sir  Francis,  125 
Windsor  (Berks.),  209,  241,  325,  326; 
Windsor  Castle,  296,  306,  323,  333, 
335?  3375  4  J4~4 17;  governorship  of, 
265,  275,  282,  286,  329 ;  life  at,  under 
George  III,  318-321 ;  Queen’s  lodge, 
323 ;  St.  George’s  chapel,  268 
Wingfield  (Derbyshire),  58 
Winkles,  Mrs.,  217 
Winnoxberg,  Berg  St.  Winnock,  114 
Wise,  Charles,  328 
Witham  (Lines.),  48 
Wollaston,  i56n. 

Wolsey,  Thomas,  Cardinal,  22,  25,  30, 

3L  34 

Wombwell,  Sir  George,  425 


Woodchurch  (Yorks.),  216 
Woodcroft,  28,  480 
Woodford  House,  357 
Woodville : 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  12 
Sir  John,  1st  Earl  Rivers,  12 
Worcester,  Battle  of,  145 
Worcester,  Bishop  of,  see  Duppa;  Hurd 
Worksop  (Notts.),  134 
Wormleighton  (Warw.),  55m 
Wormsley  (Oxon.),  6 
Worsley,  Miles,  28m 
Wortley-Montagu,  Lady  Mary,  225 
Wright,  Mr.  Horace,  215m 
Wycliffe,  John,  8 

Wynne,  Frances,  her  catalogue  of 
Voelas  pictures,  650. 

Wynne-Finch,  Lt.-Colonel  John,  67m 
Wyttilbury,  Robert,  30m 
Wyville,  William,  18;  Wyville,  family, 
19 

Yarmouth  (I.W.),  282 
Yelverton : 

Frances,  184m 
Sir  Henry,  2nd  Bt.,  184m 
Henry,  1st  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthin  and 
Vise.  Longueville,  186 
Yeomans,  Richard,  58 
York,  22,  176;  races,  243 
York,  Duke  of,  see  Edward,  Prince; 
Edward  Augustus,  Prince ;  Frederick, 
Prince 

Yorke,  Charles  Philip,  4th  Earl  of 
Hardwick,  436 

Yorkshire,  21,  44,  204,  216,  220,  231, 
243,  249,  347,  442 ;  Brudenell  estates 
in,  182,  291,  444;  coal-mines  in,  236, 
3355  463;  J-p-’s  for5  135  21 ;  visits  to, 
by  Brudenell  family,  241,  242,  252, 
456 ;  East  Riding,  lieutenancy  of, 
31 1,  312;  West  Riding,  341 

Zouche : 

Edward,  nth  Lord  Zouche  of 
Harringworth,  ii7n. 

John,  8th  Lord  Zouche  of  Harring¬ 
worth,  46 


